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Chamber 

CHAMBER, JOHN a, or CHAMBER- 
LAYNE (d, 1489), rebel, a knight ol great 
influence in tlie north, excited the people to 
join the rebellion headed by Sir John J%re- 
mondin Ngrthumberlaiidand Durham against 
the heavy subsidy of 1489. Henry, earl of 
Northumberland, who had orders to enforce 
the tax, endeavoured to persuade him to cease 
his agitation. Chamber 'syould not hear him, 
and on 20 April the earl was slain by Mie 
rebels at Cock Lodge, near Thirsk. Then 
Thomas, earl of Surrey, was sent to put 
down the insurrection. He took Chamber 
and utterly routed the rebels. Chamber was 
executed at York Mn great stal/C,^ being 
hang’'ed on ‘ a gibbet set on a square pair of 
gallows * with his chief accomplices hanging 
‘ upon tlie lower story round about him.^ 

[Fabyan’s Chronicle, 083 (cd. 1811); Graf- 
ton’s Chronicle, ii. 170-7 (ed. 1809); Bacons 
Henry VII, 355-6 (ed. Bohn) ; Stow’s Annals, 
474 (ed. 1614).! W. II. 

CHAMBER, JOHN (1470-1549), phy- 
sician. [See CiiAMURE.] 

CHAMBER, JOHN (1546-1601), canon 
of Windsor and writer on astronomy, born at 
Swillington, Yorkshire, in JMay 1546, was 
educated at Merton College, Oxford, where 
ho graduated H.A. in 1569 ( 0.?/. Univ, Iter/., 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 272). He was elected a 
fellow in the same year, being * chosen purely 
for his merits.’ lie was well versed in Gr(3ck, 
and after taking the M.A. degree turned his 
attention to medicine, astronomy, and astro- 
logy. IIo lectured in the university on the 
Ptolemaic system, and applied to the autho- 
rities to be permitted to lecture on Hippo- 
crates. Chamber was in holy orders from 
1582, became fellow of Eton College, and in 
1601 canon of Windsor. He died at Windsor 
on 1 Aug. 1604, and was buried at the eii- 
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trance to the choir of St. George’s Chapel. 
He left Merton College l,tX)0/. to buy lands 
in Yorkshire for the maintenance of two post- 
masterships for Eton scholars, to be called 
by his name. 

Chamber’s works are : 1. * Scholia ad Bar- 
laami Monaebi Logisticam Astronomiam,’ 
1600, 4to. 2. ‘Treatise against Judicial As- 
trology’ (Lond. 1601, 4to), to which LSir 
Christopher Heydon replied in his ‘ Defence 
of Judicial Astrology’ (Camb. 1603). 3. To 
Iley don’s reply Chamber wrote an answer 
entitled ‘ A Confutation of Astrological Dje- 
monology in the 1 levifs School,’ which was 
never printed, and is extant among the Savile 
MSS. at the Bodleian Library. The dedica- 
tion to James I is dated 2 Feb. 1603-4. 
4. ^Astronomical Encomium,’ Chamber’s Ox- 
ford lect ures on Ptolemy in Latin and Eng- 
lish, Lond. 1601. Chamber was a friend of 
George Carletoii, bishop of Chichester [q. v.], 
wlio defended him from Hey don’s attack in 
his ‘ Madnesse of Astrologes,’ 1624. 

[Wood’s Athenie Oxon, ed. Bliss, i. 744 ; Fasti 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 181, 193; Brodrick’s Memo- 
ries of Merton College, p. 269 ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] 

S. L. L. 

CHAMBERLAIN. [See also Oham- 

n^3HLAINE, CllAMBEliLANB, ChAMBERLAINB, 
Chamrerlen, and Ciiamrerlin.] 

CHAMBERLAIN or OHAMBER- 
LAYNE, GEORGE, D.D. (1576-1634), 
bishop of Ypres, was the second son of George 
(chamberlain, and grandson of Sir Leonard 
Chamberlain or Chamberlayno [q. v..] Ho 
was born in 1576 at Ghent, where his father, 
a catholic exile, had settled. In 1699 he was 
admitted into the English collego at Rome, 
where he was ordained priest, lie became 
canon, archdeacon, and dean of Sfc. Bavon in 
Ghent, and in 1626 succeeded, on the death of 
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Anthony de Hennin, to the bishopric of Ypres. 
About that time his family resided at Shir- 
Inini in Oxfordshire. The estates haviiif^ 
fallen to an heiress, she married John Neville, 
lord Abergavenny, and 13r. Chamberlain, 
being the next heir male, came to biUgland, 
not so much to put in his claim as to resign 
it, in order to confirm the title of the heiress, 
and to exclude pret endears. lie governed his 
diocese till his death, on 19 Dec. 1631. He 
composed some poems and religious pieces in 
Latin. 

•[vSweertius’s Athonfc Ik-lgiea?, 273; Wood’s 
Athi'iim Oxon. (Jlliss), i. 5S5 ; Dndd’wS Church 
Hist. iii. 7o; Foley’s Records, vi. 213.] T. C. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN (1553-1627), 
letter-writer, was a younger son of Alder- 
itian Rudinrd Oliaoib* rlaln (‘■iK'rifi* of IjOU- 
doii in 1 56 1 ), by li is ti rst w i (e, Anne, dn nglitcr 
of Rob(*rt and .Margery Downe. Ho was 
l)a,pti8ed at St. Olave’s, in the Old Jewry, on 
15 Jan. 1553-4. The fallier, in his Avill 
(dat ed 1558), remarJfs as to his son John : 
‘Because that he hath been ten d(‘r, sickly, 
and Aveak, f would liave him brought up to 
learni?ig, hereafter wlu'ii that ho comes to 
some ytairs, either in the university, or else 
in some place b(\yond sea . . . ; and I will 
commend him to my loving and friendly 
(ioiisin, Thomas Ooore, that ho have the 
bringing of liim up.’ Accordingly be was 
sent to Cambridge and matriculated as a 
pensioner of Trijiity College in May 1570, 
but he loft the university Avithout haAung 
t aloiii a degr(5e. It is oh v ions from b is father’s 
wdll that lie iiilundted means wbicli Avero 
siiiliei(‘nt for bis support, and be appears to 
liave led a quiet priA^ate life in the society of 
bis friends. He Avas an acoomplislied scliolar 
and an admirable letter-Avriter — the Horace 
Walpole of his day. He enjoyed great inti- 
macy Avith some of the most <nninent men 
in England, including Sir Dudl(*y Carleton, 
Sir liimry Sa\dle, Bisliop Andrewes, Sir 
’fbomas Bodley, Sir Thomas Edmondes, and 
Sir Ual})h Winwood. H is let 1 ers sIioav that 
lu^Avas soiiK'times staying Avith SirlloAvland 
Lyttou at KiiebAvortli, sometimi's Avith Sir 
Henry Wallop at Earley, soniethnes wntli 
M r. ( lent at Aseott (a small parish in Oxford- 
sliinO, and at A^nrioiis other places, lit; seldom 
Avont far aAvay from London, Avith the ex- 
(’eption of a voyage to Ireland in 1597, and 
of a joiiriK'y in 1610, in company Avif^h Sir 
Dudley Carleton on liis embassy to Venice, 
Avhence be I’etiirned in N^ovember 1611. His 
name occurs in the commission for the repair 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, issued 17 Nov. 1620. 
lie was buried at St. Olave’s, in the Old 
Jt'.Avry, on 20 March 1626-7. 


One John Chamberlain was member for 
Clitheroo in Jjancashiro in the parliament 
w'hich met on 19 Not. 1592, and for St. 
Germans in CornAvall in that Avhich as- 
sembled on 24 Oct. 1597 ; but his identity 
wdth 1 he subject of this notice has not been 
established. 

The Birch MSS. in the British Museum 
(Nos. 4173, 4174, 4175) contain copies of 
letters, the originals of whidi are in the 
Public Record Olfice, Avritton by Chamberlain 
to his friends from 4 May 1598 to 19 Jan. 
1625. These letters give many details con- 
cerning public occurrences not mentioned by 
graver historians. A volume of the ^ Letters 
Avritten by John Chamberlain during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edited from the 
originals by Sarah Williams,’ was printed 
for the Camden Society, Lond. 1861, 4tp. 
A large number of bis letters arc printed in 
‘ The Court and Timt'S of James 1,' 2 vols., 
I.,ond. 1848, and in Nichols’s ‘Progresses of 
James I ; ’ and some others wull be found in 
‘The Court and Times of Charles.!,’ 2 vols. 
Lond. 1848. 

fAyscoiigh’s Cat. of Birch MSS.; Birch MSS, 
4106 f. 170 , 4173 f. 1 ; Cooper’s MS. collections 
for Athcrue ("aritab. ; Dugdalo’sSt. Paul's (1716), 
139; Gont.Mag. 1826, i. 184; Hist. MSS. Connn. 
3rd Kop. 277; Maty’s New JtovieAv, v. 130; 
Notes and QiuTies, 2n'd sor. xi. 266, 206, xii. 19, 
20, '1 2 ; Rugglo’s Ignoramus, eel. IlaAvkins, xxxvi. ; 
Sainslmry’s Original Papers relating to Sir P. P. 
Kiibeiis; Willis’s Not. Pari. iii. 130, 138.1 

T. C. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN HENRY 
(1831-1883), architect, son of Rev. Jo.scph 
Chamberlain, minister at I^eita^ster of a con- 
gregation of Cahnnistic baptists, was born at 
Leicester on 26 June 1831 and educated at 
schools in that toAvui and in Jjondon. At an 
early age he Avas articled to Mr. Henry God- 
dard, an architect of some note in Leicester, 
Avitli whom lie remained for several years. 
On the completion of his articles there Avas 
a brief interval of further study spent in a 
London office, and then be received the im- 
pulse Avbicb, for the rest of his life, governed 
his own course in his art. Pie became an 
ardent student of the Avorks of Ruskin, and 
w'as led to visit Venice and other Italian 
cities, Avhere he made careful drawings of 
the monuments of early Gothic architec- 
ture, Returning to Ihigland in 1856 he 
settled at Birmingham, and in the erection 
of Avarehouses and residences endeavoured 
to effect an improvement in the style of the 
buildings. 

Not long after this ho entered into a part- 
nership with his lifelong friend, William 
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Harris, but this being dissolved, he resumed 
practice on his own account. For a con- 
siderable time his prospects were not favour- 
able. His chief works at this period were the 
IloUings Memorial Column at Leicester, and 
the Wesleyan Chapel in Essington Street. 
About 1859 he attracted the notice and the 
friendship of George William, fourth baron 
I^yttelton, for whom he executed various 
works. In 1864, while the hopes of any real 
success in his profession were still very re- 
mote, a partnership was, through the inter- 
vtmtion of friends, arranged between him and 
Mr. William Martin, who had much work in 
hand for the corporation and for other jnihlic 
bodies. It was a happy arrangement, for 
whilst Martin was gifted with skill in plan- 
ning and constructing, Chamberlain possessed 
the higher artistic faculty of design. Among 
the most important buildings with which, in 
conjunction with his partner, he adorned Bir- 
mingham, were the Institute Buildings in 
Paradise Street and the Free Libraries in Ed- 
mund Street. In the build ings erected for the 
waterwork department, both in Birmingham 
and at the reservoirs at Whitacre, he proved 
how beauty and utility may he com bined. In 
the lino of business edifices which distinguish 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, he set an 
example of an improvement in street archi- 
tecture which has since been extensively imi- 
tated. Tile further mention of various private 
residences, several churches, and thirty board 
schools will not exhaust the list of his under- 
takings. He likewise possessed great skill in 
designing stained glass, metal-work in iron 
and brass, and domestic furniture. One great 
event of his life was his appointment on the 
council of the ISlidland Institute in January 
1 867. In the following year he consented to 
become honorary secretary to the couiudl, and 
this office he held, without interruption, to 
tlie day of his death. When ho undertook 
the management of llio institute there were 
only a few hundred students, but through 
his incessant labour in developing the classes 
the number was advanced to four thousand. 
In regard to the school of art his work was 
not less eminent ; being appointed chairman 
in February 1874, the school, under his fos- 
tering care, rapidly advanced in magnitude 
and iiiiluence. The Hocicty of Artists was 
another organisation which engaged his spe- 
cial attention ; he was elected a member in 
March 1861 and was appointed professor of 
architecture, and in 1879 became vice-presi- 
dent. For some years, while the arts de- 
partment of the Queen^s College was in ex- 
ist once, he was professor of architecture there ; 
he was one of the founders and one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Shakespeare Me- 


morial Library; for some years he sat on 
the committee of the old library in Union 
Street ; he was an original member of the 
Shakespeare Club; he was chosen by Mr, 
Buskin one of the trustees of the St. George’s 
Guild ; and finally, in 1 880, he was nominated 
one of the j ustices of the borough. On 22 Oct. 
1883 he d('Uverod a lecture on exotic art at 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute, and 
died very suddenly of h«^art disease later in 
the day. He was burieul in the Birmingham 
cemetery on 27 Oct. He married in 1809 a 
daughter of Rev. George Abrahams. 

[The Architect, 27 Oct., 3 and 10 Nov. 1883 ; 
Times, 23, 24, and 29 Oct. 1883.] G. C. 15. 

CHAMBERLAIN or CHAMBER- 
LAYNE, Sir J.EONABD {d. 1561), go- 
vernor of Guernsey, was son of Sir Edward 
Chamberlayiie [q. v.] of Shirburn Castle, Ox- 
fordshire, by Cicely, daughter of Sir John 
Verney, knt. Care must he taken in distin- 
guishing this Lc^onard Chamhorlain or Chara- 
berlayne from a contemporary of the same 
name, the son of another Sir Edward Cham- 
berlayno of Godding in Suffolk [see under 
Cuamherlaynb, Sir Edward, 1484 .P--1546]. 
Leonard .succeeded his father about 1543 as 
keeper of W oodst ock Park. In Easter term 
( 1 542), 33 Henry V 1 11, there were proceedings 
in the exchequer with rt^spect to his title to the 
manor of Barton St. John in Oxfordshire ; and 
in the same year he obtained from the crown 
a grant of Hampton Poyle in that county 
and other lands. In 34 Henry VIII the king 
granted to him and Richard Andrews laud in 
divers counties, including abbey lands and 
otlmr ecclesiastical property. Ho was es- 
cheator of the counties of Oxfonlshire and 
Berkshire in 36 Henry VI JI, and sherift* of 
those counties in 38 Henry Vfll. At the 
funeral of Henry VTIE he bore the banner 
of the king and Queen Catherine. Tlis name 
occurs in a S])ecial commission of oyer and 
terminer for the county of Oxford that bears 
date 2 Dec. 1548. On Sunday, 6 Oct. 1549, 
the members of tlie privy council who had 
combined against the protector Somerset sent 
for Sir John Markham, the lieut(uiant of the 
Tower, and ^ requin^d him to suffer certain 
others to enter for the good keeping thereof In 
his majestie’s use ; whereimto the said lieu- 
tenant according. Sir Edmund Peckliam, 
knight, and Tjeonard Chamberlain, esquire, 
with their servants, wore commanded to enter 
into the Tower, as afsociates to the said lieu- 
tenant, for the better presidy and guard of the 
same’ {Literary Remaivs of Edward VI, ed. 
Nichols, ii. 233). Such is the language of the 
Privy Council Book. It scarcely warrants the 
statement made by llolinshcd ( iii. 
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1067) and others that Sir John Markham was 
removed from the lieutenancy of the Tower, 
and Chamberlain appointed in his stead. 

Chamberlain was in the commission for 
seizure of church lands in Oxfordshire, 6 Ed- 
ward VI, and in that year he served for a 
second time the office of sheriff of Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire. On 22 July 1653 the 
privy council wrote to Sir John Williams, 
Leonard Chamberlain, and others of the 
gentry of Oxfordshire, directing them to dis- 
miss the soldiers and repair to Queen Mary ; 
and on 12 Aug. following the council issued 
a warrant for dcliveiy of 2,000/. to him and 
Sir John Williams to be employed about 
her highness’s affairs. He was knighted by 
Queen Mary at Westminster on 2 Oct. 1563, 
the day after her coronation, and he sat 
for Scarborough in the parliament which as- 
sembled on the 5 th of the same month. It 
is probable that he was the gent leman porter 
of the I'ower who received the prisoners 
taken in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion, one 
of whom (Thomas Knevit) he Hoke by the 
collar very roughlie’ {Chronicle of Queen 
Jane, ed. Nichols, 62, (51 ). Queen Mary in 
the first year of her reign granted him the 
site of tlie priory of Dunstable, and other 
lands in Bedfordshire. He was constituted 
governor of Guernsey in 1553, and returned 
for the county of Oxford to the parliaments 
which met on 2 A])ril and 12 Nov. 1554. 
Duringhisgovernmentof the island of Guern- 


of that island till hi.s own decease in 1570, was 
his eldest son. His second son, George Cham- 
berlain, was the father of George Chamberlain 
or Chamberlaync, bishop of Yj)res [q. v.]. 

[Berry’s Guernsey, 214; Blomcfteld’s Norfolk, 
ii. 288, 289, iv. 421, ix. 601 ; Bridge’s North- 
amptonshire, i. 169, 170, 671, 684, 694, 601 ; 
Cat. of Chancery Proceedings, Kliz. ii. 172 ; 
Guide to Archmological Antiquities in neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford, 262 ; Haynes’s State Papers, 
169, 167 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Bop. 410 ; 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom. (1647-80), 93, 126 ; 
Lipscomb’s Bucks, i. 677 ; Lysons’s Bedford- 
shire, 76; Lysons’s Environs, ii. 665, hi. 310; 
Machyn’s Diary, xix. 136, 271, 334; Mem. 
Scacc. Originalia ; Reports of Deputy-keeper of 
Records, iv. 225, vii. 34, ix. 188, 189, x. 169; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd series, vi. 109, 161, 330, 
403 ; Strype’s Works ; Willis’s Notitia Parlia- 
montaria, iii. (2), 27, 36, 43; Wood’s Athense 
Oxon. (Bliss), i. 585 ; Wotton’s Baronetage, iii. 
621.] T. 0. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ROBERT (/. 1640- 
1660), poet, born in 1007, son of Robert 
Chamberlain of Standish, 1 Lancashire, was 
clerk to Peter Ball, solicitor-general to Hen- 
rietta Maria. Ball, apparently impressed 
with Chamberlain’s literary promise, sent 
him to study at Exeter College in 1637, 
when he was thirty years old. At Oxford 
Chamberlain was popular with the university 
wits, and issued several volumes while in 
residence. He never took a degree. The 


soy he greatly strengthened and improved the 
works at Castle Cornet. Heyl yii, describing 
that castle as it existed in 1029, observes : 
*By Hir Leonard Chamberhiine, governor 
here in the time of (iueen ^lary, and by Sir 
Thomas Loigliton, his successour in the reign 
of Elizabeth, it was improved to that majesty 
and beauty that now it hath been excel- 
lently fortified according to the moderno art 
of war, and furnished with almost an hun- 
dred T>ioco of ordnance, whereof about sixty 
are oi brasse ’ (’rurrBii, Chronicles of Castle 
Cornet, ed. 1851, pp. 27-30, 37). Chamber- 
lain was present at the trials of Dr. Rowland 
Taylor and John Bradford for heresy in 
January 1554-5; and he appears to have 
taken a somewhat active part against Brad- 


date of his deat h is not known. Ilis literary 
work consists of original apophthegms, a 
comedy, some short poems, and collections of 
ancient jok(‘S. Ho was the intimate friend 
of Thomas Rawlins and Thomas Nabbos, and 
Avas much attached to Peter Ball and his 
son William [q. v.] Ilis works are : 1. ‘ Noc- 
turnall Lucubrations : or Meditations Divine 
and Morall. Wheroun to are added epigrams 
and epitaphs, written by Rob. Chamberlain,’ 
London, 1038, lOmo. The first part, dedi- 
cated to ^ Peter Ballo, esquire,’ consists of 
ajK)j)htliegms, pointedly expressed; the se- 
cond, dedicated to Ball’s son William, is pre- 
ceded by a rough sonnet by Thomas Nabbes, 
and includes a number of short poems, many 
of them inscribed with the names of various 


ford (Foxe, rtwr/ ed. Town- members of the Ball family and of other 
send, vii. 102). He died in Guernsey about personal friends. Another edition appeared 
August 1601 ; the place of burial, which did in 1652, ‘ printed by T. F. for the use and 
not take place till 30 Oct., doe& not appear benefit ofAiiJrewPennycuyke, gent.’ Penny- 
(Machtn, Diary, 271). cuyke Avas a well-known actor of the day. 

He had four wives: one of them was A unique copy of this edition is in the Huth 
Dorothy, fourth daughter of John Newdi- Library. 2. Hlio Swaggering Darasell, a 
gate, king’s serjeant-at-law. Francis Cham- comedy, written by R. C.,’ London, 1640. 
berlain, who in 1555 was joined with him in The dialogue is spirited, but the plot is coarse, 
the government of Guern.sey, and who, after , A little blank verse is interspersed with the 
Sir Leonard’s death, continued sole governor I prose, in which the greater part ,is written. 
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There is no poaitire evidence that it was 
acted, although clearly written for the stage 
(Gbnbst, X. 116) . 3. * Jocahella, or a Cabinet 
of Conceits. Whereunto are added epigrams 
and other poems, by R. C.,^ London, 1640, 
dedicated to John Wild. The ^ merry con- 
ceits ’ — 439 in number — are of the usual 
character. One (391) relates a poor joke in 
Shakespeare’s ^ Works;’ another is headed 
‘On Mr. Nabbes, his Oomedie called the 
Bride ; * and a third concerns ‘ the Swines- 
fac’t Lady.’ 

Mr. W. C. Hazlitt attributes to Chamberlain 
three other anonymous collections of jests : 

‘ The Booke of Bvlls, Baited with two cen- 
turies of Bold .Tests and Nimble Lies, . . . 
collected by A. S., gent.,* London, 1636 ; ‘ A 
New Booke of Mistakes, or Bulls with Tales 
and Buis without Tales,’ London, 1637 ; and 
‘ Conceits, Clinches, Mashes, and Whimzies,’ 
London, 1639. These books were all pub- 
lished by Chamberlain’s own publisher, Daniel 
Frere, of Little Britain. The Mlooke of 
Bulls ’ contains commendatory lines signed 
‘R. C., gent.,’ i.e. probably C^mberlain him- 
self, and it is on the whole unlikely that 
Chamberlain was the compiler. Of the second 
book the same may be said. But the third 
book, the * Conceits, ’whicli has been frequently 
attributed to John Taylor, the Water-poet, 
contains commendatory lines from the pen of 
Chamberlain’s friend, llawlins, and resembles 
the ‘ .Tocabella ’ in sufliciently numerous points ! 
to support the conclusion that it was a first j 
edition of Chamberlain’s acknowledged jest- 
book. It was reprinted by Mr. J. (.). Halliwell- 
Phillipps in 1860, and by Mr. W. C. Ilazlitt 
in his ‘Old English Jest Hooks’ (iii.) in 
1864. In the Lnttrell Collection of Broad- 
sides at the British Museum is a sheet of 
verse justifying the restoration of the esta- 
blished clergy, signed ‘Rob. Chamberlain e ’ 
and entitled ‘ Balaam’s Asso Cudgeld, or the 
Cry of Town and Country against Scan- 
dalous and Seditious Scriblers,’ London, 
1661. A sheet of verse (by William Cook) 
written in reply, was entitled ‘ A Dose for 
Chamberlain and a Bill for the Doctor,’ 
1661. 

Chamberlain contributed commendatory 
verses to Nabbes’s ‘ Spring’s Glory,’ 1638 ; to 
Rawlins’s tragedy of ‘ The Rebellion,’ 1640; 
to Tatham’s ‘ Fartcies Theatre,’ 1640 ; and to 
Leonard Blunt’s ‘ Asse upon Asse,’ 1661. 
He has been erroneously credited by Wood 
and others with the authorship of Phineas 
Fletcher’s ‘ Sicelides, a Pastoral,’ 1633. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 675; 
Corser’fl Collectanea (Chetham Soc.) ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Hath Library Cat. ; W. C. Hiizlitt’s 
Handbook to English Literature.] S. L. L. 
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CHAMBERLAIN, HUBERT (^.1678), 
arithmetician, living in London, in Northum- 
berland Alley, Fenchurch Street, on 22 Oct. 
1678, was then an ‘ accomptant and prac- 
titioner of the mathematicks.’ He may have 
been the Robert Chamberlain who entered the 
Merchant Taylors’ School on 13 June 1632 
(Robinson, Reg, of Mer, Taylors' School, i. 
170). Having been in business in Virginia 
and at home, he published in 1679 ‘The Ac- 
comptant’s Guide, or Merchant’s Book-keeper, 

. . . with Tables for the reducing of Memish 
Ells into English, and English into Flemish, 

. . . Also . . . Tables of Exchange . . . with 
a Journal or Ledger,’ &c. In 1679 he also 
published ‘ A Plaine and Easie Explanation 
of the most Useful and Necessary Art of 
Arithmotick in Whole Numbers and Frac- 
tions . . . whereunto are added Rules and 
Tables of Interest, Rebate, Purchases, Gaging 
of Cask, and Extraction of the Square and 
Cube Roots. Composed by Robert Cham- 
berlain, Accomptant and Practitioner in the 
I Mathematicks ; ’ also called ‘ Chamberlain’s 
I Aritlimetick.’ Ilis ‘elligies’ was engraved by 
Binncman to appear as frontispiece to his 
books, and an anonymous admirer wrote six 
lines of verse for it, given by Granger {lUog, 
Hist. iv. 102). Bromley, in his ‘ Catalogue 
of Portraits ’ (p. 188), appears to record that 
Chamberlain died in 1696. 

[Chamberlain’s Accomptant's Guido, and his 
Aritlimetick, thoir Dedications, addresses to the 
Reader, Frontispieces, and TiLle-pagos; Bromley’s 
Cat. of Portraits, p. 188.] J. ii. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ROBERT (<?. 1798?), 
ceramivst, is stated to have been tlie first ap- 
prenti(;c of the original Worcester Porcelain 
Company, founded by Dr. Wall in 1701. In 
1776 Dr. Wall died, and in 1783 this fac- 
tory, after various changes of ownership, 
was bought by Mr. T. Flight. Chamberlain 
thereupon severed his connection with the 
firm, and in 1786, with his son Humphrey, 
started business on his own account, under 
the stylo of Chamberlain & Son. The two 
factories remained in rivalry until 1840, when 
they were amalgamated, and a joint-stock 
company formed to carry them on. With 
regard to Humphrey Chamberlain, here said 
to have been the sou of Robert Chamberlain, 
there is some confusion. Ho is stated by Mr. 
Chafiers to have boon the brother. Mr. J linns 
does not make the matter clearer. Hum- 
phrey Chamberlain, sen., died in 1841, being 
then seventy-nino years old. He therefore 
was horn in 1762. Robert Chamberlain was 
apprenticed in 1761, and must consequently 
have been at least twenty years older than 
Humphrey. The fact that the firm wa» 
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known from the first as Cliamberlain & Son 
(v. Green, Hist, of Worcester^ 1790, ii. 22) 
helps to establish the point that Humphrey 
senior was Robert’s son. In 1 798, ])robably, j 
Robert (’hamberlain died ; for in that year avo ' 
find JTuniphrey in partm^rsliip with Robert ] 
Chamberlain, jnn. A second Humphrey j 
Chamberlain (1791 - 1(S2 1), slightly connected 
with this firm, was a very talented painter in 
porcelain, and is also stated to have been the 
son of Robert Chamberlain, sen. Rut this 
is another confusion. IVobably the second 
Humphrey was the f^randson of the firm’s 
founder, the sou either of the (dder Hum])]]rey 
or the younger Robert. He seems not to have 
had any interest in the business. Humphrey 
Chamberlain, sen., ret ir(*d in 1828, and the 
firm of (yiuunbi;rlaiii Co. wa.' /eprtSi ui » d 
from that date till 1840 by Walter Chamber- 
lain and T. hilly. 

[Binns’s (’ontiiry of Pottery in the City of 
Worcester, 2nd edit. 1S77 ; Jewitt’s Ceramic Art 
in Great Britain, 187S; Challers’s Marks and 
Monograms upon Pottery and Porcelain, ItShO.j 

10. R. 

CHAMBERLAIN or CHAMBER- i 
L A YNE, THOMAS {d. l(32r,), judge, was ^ 
son of William Chamberlain, brother to Sir | 
Thomas Chambiudayne, lOnglish envoy to tJie 
Low Countries. He was admitted a member of 
Gray’s Inii in 1577, calh'd to tlu^ bar 25 Jan. 
1585, and appointed read(.*i to his inn in the 
autumn of 1()07. In spitci of the patronage of 
Ijord-chancidlor Elh.'smere, he rose slowly at 
the bar, and did not obtain t\u) degn'o of ser- 
jeant until Michaelmas term 1514. Shortly 
afterwards lie was knighted and made a justice 
in the counties of Anghssea, ( 'Urnarvon, and 
Merioneth during the royal pleasure (19 June 
1(515). His jurisdiction Avasiixtended (28April 
101(5) to Tlint, Heiibigli, and JMontgomery- 
shire, the oili(;e being made tenable for life, 
and he Avas appointed chief justice ofChesU^r. 
Here Jit? cont imicd till 1020, one of his hist 
acts being (25 Aug. 1019) to ca use the under- 
sherilf to arrt’st and convey to the ^lar.shalsea 
one John Edwards, a reensant, in sjiito of 
his holding the king’s pardon. He did not, 
howt'vtT, thenhy lose favour, for in June j 
1020 he was nominated to succt'od Mr. Jus- j 
tice Croke in the king’s bench, being sAVorn 
in on 14 Oct., and on B Oct. 1021 recoiAcd, I 
with Sir R. Hutton, Sir F. Barnam,and Mr. j 
Crewe, a grant of the fine of 40,000/. which j 
had been imjiosed by parliament on Viscount j 
St. Albans. That, he Avas a rich man appears i 
also from the fact that onJiis marriage (Fe- I 
bruary 1(522) to his second wife, Lady Berke- 
ley, only daughter of Lord-chamberlain Iluns- 
don, In^ made her a jointure of 1,000/. a year 
and covenanted to leave her 10, (XK)/. in money 


(Chamrerlatn’s Letter's). Ho appears, per- 
haps extra-judicinlly, to have acted as arbi- 
trator botAveeii a Mr. (Cartwright and Mr. May- 
nett in 1G23 and 1624, and several letters on 
the subject between him and Secretary Con- 
way are extant. Towards the end of 1(324 
Sir James Whitelockc, serjeant and chief jus- 
tice of Chester, proving wliolly unable to act 
: amicably with the Lord President of Wales, 
Chamberlain returned to Cliester as chief 
justice (CMiamberhiin to Carleton, 23 Oct. 

: 1(524), and tliere being some doubt as to the 
sulficiency of the mere appointment to the 
olhce, the king writes, 2 Nov., to the presi- 
dent and council of Wales, directing them 
to admit and sAA^ar in Cliamberlain as a 
membor of the council. In this ollice he ro- 
I xuained till his death. He was, hoAvever, 
j summoni'd to Westminster Hall on the acces- 
I sion of (Jharlos I, and is styled, in the com- 
mission of 12 May 1(525, justice of the com- 
mou ph‘as as Avell as chid justice of (Jiester, 

' and in Easter term in Mie iirsl. year of (4uirl(‘s 
I the case of Lord ShelHeld v. Radclilfe was 
argued before him and otlier judges in the 
(?xcheqijer chamber. As this cause, how- 
oA'er, lasted two years, it may bo tliat Cliani- 
berlain, before quilt ing the king’s bench, had 
Iieard a jiortioii of the arguments. He died 
on 17 xSept. 1625. Ills iirst AAufe Avas Eliza- 
])etli,daught(U’of 8ir G(‘orgoFermorof Easton 
Nestor in Northamjitonshin?, and widow of 
Sir William Stafford of BlatluTwick in the 
same county. His eldest son, Thomas (’ham- 
berlain or C4iamberlayno of Wickham, Ox- 
fordshire, took the royalist side in 1()12, and 
Avas made a baronet; the title became extinct 
in 1776. 

I [Foss’s Lives of tho Judges; Gray’s Inn 
i Rooks; J^gerton MS. 453; Sir \V. .Tones's Rep. 

I 70; Ooko’.s .fac., 090; GodbolTs Rep., 300; 
j Rymer, xviii. 67 ; Wotlou’s Raronetago, 2, 37(5 
(oil. 1741); Grouu’s Domestic State Papers, 
j 1015-24.] J. A. II. 

' CHAMBEELAIN, WILLIAM (rf.l8()7), 
painter, horn in London, was a student of the 
Royal Academy, and afterwards a pupil of 
John Opic, R.A. He ])ractised as a portrait 
painter, and is stated to Jiave had much talent. 
His chief contributions to the Royal Aca- 
demy seem, however, to have been paintings 
of animals. In 1794 and the following year 
he exhibited two subject pieces, ‘ A Fortune- 
teller ’ and ^ An Old Man Reading.’ He was 
an infrequent exhibitor, and appeared in 1802 
for tlie last time Avith the ^ Portrait of a Noav- 
foiindland Bog.’ He died at Hull 12 July 
1807. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Eng. School ; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists.] E. R. 
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CHAMBBRLAINE, JOHN (1746- 
1812), antiquary, succeeded Richard Dalton 
in February 1791 as keeper of the king’s 
drawings and medals. He deserves recogni- 
tion as having carried out his predecessor’s 
proposals and published : 1. ‘ Imitations of 
Original Drawings, by llans Holbein, in the 
Collection of His Majesty, for the Portraits 
of Illustrious Persons of the Court of 
Henry VHI. With Biographical Tracts,’ 
2 vols. fol. London, 1792-1800 (another edi- 
tion, with the engi’aviiigs reduced, 4to, Liin- 
don, 1812), 2. ^ Original Designs of tlie 
most celebrated masters of Bologn(‘se, Ro- 
man, Florentine, and Venetian Schools; 
comprising some of the Works of L. da 
Vinci, the Caracci, 0. Lorraiii, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, the Poussins, and others in 
his Majesty’s CcAlection,’ 2 parts, fol. Lon- 
don, 1812 (this is a reissue, with additions, 
of a work published in 1790-7). The jdates 
for these fine publications were executed, 
with few exceptions, by Bartolozzi and his 
pupil Tomkins. The lett(irpress accompany- 
ing the Holbein series was written with 
scrupulous care by Iklmund Lodge;. Cham- 
berlaine died at Paddington Green on 12 Jan. 
1812 {Gent. Mag. Ixxxii. i. 92). He ^lad 
been admitted to the Society of Antiquaries 
on 7 June 1792, and was for some years a 
member of the Society of Arts. 

[European Mag. Ixi. 78; Lowndes’s Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual (od. Bohn), i. 40/5 ; Reuss’s 
Alphabetical Register of Living' Autliors, ii. 

1 89 ; Ironsidos’s Hist, of Twickenham (Nichols’s 
Bibl. Topog. Brit. vol. x. No. 0), p. 94.1 

Cr. O'. 

CHAMBERLANE, ROBERT, D.D. \d. 
1638), Franciscan friar, was a native of 
Lister. He was at first a secular doctor of 
divinity at Salamanca, and afterwards a 
Franciscan friar and lecturer in the Irish 
college at Louvain. Two manuscript treatises 
by him, 'Do Sciontia Dei’ and ‘De futuris 
Contingentibus,’ wore formerly preserved in 
the library of that college. He died on 
11 June 1638. 

[Wadding’s Scriptores Ordinum Minorum 
(1806), 209; Sbaralea’s Supplcii ion turn et Casti- 
gatio, 638 ; Ware’s Writers of Ireland (Harris), 
115.] T. C. 

CHAMBERLAYNE, Sir EDWARD 
(1484 P-1643 .P), of Shirburn Castle in Ox- 
fordshire, came of a family which claimed 
descent from the counts of Tancarvdlle, 
hereditary chamberlains to the dukes of 
Normandy and early Norman kings of Eng- 
land. Eldest son of Richard Chambcrlayne 
of Shirburn, who died on 20 Aug. 1497, and 
Sibilla Fowler, ho was over forty years of 
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age when his mother died in 1626 {Inq. po 9 t 
mortem^ 16 Hen. VIII, No. 167). Henry VII 
made him keeper of Woodstock Park on 
10 Sept. 1608 (Pa^. mil, 24 lien. VII, 
. 1, m. 11), and that office was, on 16 April 
632, renewed to him and his son J Leonard 
in survivorship (Privy Seal, 23 Hen. VIII). 
In the summer of 1612 he led thirty men in 
SirWilliam Sandys’s company in the fruitless 
expedition led by Thomas, marquis of Dorset, 
to Biscay, to aid King F erdiuand’s invasion 
of Franco. In the following spring J^ord 
Edmund Howard carried on the war wit Ii 
France by sea until killed in a light oif 
Brest on 26 April, and Cbamberlayne was 
captain of the Henry Toteliill, 80 tons, 
62 men, in Howard’s fleet. In IMay of tliat 
year, when Henry VI il in person invaded 
Franco, Chamherlayne went in the r(;tinue of 
Charles Brandon, lord Lisle, who led tlio van- 
guard of the English army, lie was sheriifof 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire in 1517-18. In 
1620 he was at the Field of tlu; Cloth of Gold 
and the subsequent meeting of Henry VHI 
and the Emperor Charles V at Gravelines. 
He accompanied Thomas, earl of Surre . ’s ex- 
pedition, or rather raid, into Picardy in 'ho 
war of 1522. In the spring of 1526 \ ‘ and 
George Carew of Mohuns ( )t tery were refugees 
in France, hut why they fled the realm does not 
appear. He sat as a burgess for Wallingford • 
in the parliament of 1 529. When Catherine 
of Arragon after her divorce in 1 533 was ke])t 
virtually as a prisoner at Kimbolton, ho 
seems to have held some office of authority 
over her household. lie was at Kimbolton 
when Catherine dic'd there in .Tanuary 163(). 
lie died about 1543. By Cecily, his wife, 
daughter of Sir ,Tohn Vernoy, knight, he left 
a son, Leonard, afterwards govt?rnor of the 
Tower and of Guernsey [see CiiAMiiEitbAix 
or Chamberlain’ E, Sir Leonard]. A cer- 
tain Sir Edward Charaberlayne is named as 
under-almoner to Henry VHI in 1516 ( Cal. 
of lien. VIII, ii. App. 68), but this was 
perhaps a priest. 

Sir Edward Chamherlayne of Shirburn is 
not to be confounded with his contemporary 
Sir Edavard Chamberlaynb of Gedding in 
Sulfolk (1470-1511), second son of Sir Robert 
Chambcrlayne of Barking, Essex, who was 
attainted by statute 7 Henry VII, cap. 23, 
and executed on 12 March 1491 for high 
treason . This Edward Chamherlayne in 1522 
succeeded bis brother, Sir Francis Chamber- 
layne, in the possessions of their mother, 
Elizabeth Fitz-R»Af, which had escaped the 
confiscation consequent upon . Sir Robert’s 
attainder, lie was then Edward Chamber- 
layne, ‘ esquire,’ and over fifty-two years of 
age {Inq. p. m. 14 Hen. VIII, No. 126). On 
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11 March 1531 he obtain ( hI a reversal of his 
father’s attainder, but without restitution of 
property. He died on 15 July lo41, and 
was buried at Burnham Broome in Norfolk. 
By his wife, Jane vStarkey, he left lour sons 
and a dauf^hter. Tlie third son, Leonard, 
died on 20 Auj^. IbtU (^Inq. i),m, 4 Eliz. 
No. 8), the same year and month as 8ir 
Leonard Chamlierlayne of Shir burn. 

[Calendar of Henry VIII ; State Papop 
Henry VIII (the Chamberlain referred to in 
vol. ix. pp. 356, 358-9, &e., although indexed as 
Sir Edward, seems to be Thomas Chamberlain) ; 
Patent Bolls and Inquisitions post mortefii; 
Wills of Sir Edward Charnborlaync of Godding 
and Sir LooLard Chamberlayne of Shirburn ; 
Strypo’s Memorials, 1. i. 37 1 ; Blom(ificld’.s Norfolk ; 
Newcourt’s Bepert. ii. 465; Heralds’ Visitations 
of Norfolk and Suffolk among Harleian MSS. ; 
Visitation of Oxford in 1634, Harl. MS. 1657, 
f. 29 6 ; Berry’s County Genealogies, Hants, 
p. 337 ; Wood’s Athonae Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iv. 
789 ; Chaml)erlayno’s Notitise, pt. ii. iii. cap. 3; 
Chronicle of Calais; Wriothosley’s Chronicle, 
i. 2.] K. H. B. 

CHAMBERLAYNE, EDW^ ARD (1 616- 
1703), author of ^ 'fhe Present State of Eng- 
land,’ grandson of Sir Thoma.^ Ohamherlayne, 
knight, at one time English ambassador in 
the Low Countries, and son of Thomas Cham- 
hcrlayiie, was horn at Odington, Gloucester- 
shire, on ]3 Doc. 1010. lie was first edu- 
cated at Gloucester, entered St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, at Michaelmas 1634, proceeded 
B.A. on 20 April 1038, and M.A. 0 March 
1611. During a part of 1641 ho held tlio 
office of rhetoric reader at Oxford, and as soon 
as the civil war broke out he hogau a longcon- 
tinorital tour, visiting France, Spain, Italy, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Sweden, and the Low 
Countries. At the Hestoratiun lie returned 
to England, in 1660 l)oca;ne seerfstary to 
Charles Howard, earl of Carlisle, and went 
to Stockholm to iiivc'st the king of Sweden 
with tlie order of the Garl er. He was granted 
the degrees of LL.D. at Cambridge (January 
1670-1) and of D.C.L. at Oxford (22 Juno 
1672). About 1679 he became tutor to 
Charles IPs illegitimate son, Henry Fitzroy, 
duke of Grafton, and he was siihsequeiitly 
Ihiglish tutor to Prince George of Denmark. 
Ho was one of the original memhers of the 
Royal Society. In later life he lived at 
Chelsi^a, and he died there in May 1703 
( Lxjttrell, V. 302). He was buried (27 May) 
in a vault in Chelsea churchyard. Ills friend 
AValter Harris wrote a Icaig fjatiii epitaph, 
whore it was stated that, with a view to 
benefiting posterity, Chamberlayne had had 
some boohs of his own composition enclosed 
ill wax und buried with him. He married in 
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1658 Susannah, daughter of Hicbard Clifford, 
by whom he had nine child i »'n. John Cham- 
berlayue (1666-1723) [q. y. ] wiis a younger 
son. Cham l)orl ay lie’s wife <lied on 17 Dec. 
1703, and was buried besidi her husband. 

Oliamberlayne wrote and i raiislated .anum- 
ber of historical tracts, but liis best-known 
work is a duodecimo handbook to the social 
and political condit ion of England, with lists 
of public otlicers and statistics, fmlitled‘An- 
gliieNotitife, or the Present State of England.’ 
The publication was an obvious adaptation of 
‘ Tj’Estat Nouveau de la France ’ (Paris, 1661). 
The first edition appeared anonymously in 
1669 (not in 1667, as stated by Lowndes), 
and was dedicated to the Earl of Carlisle. 
Two other editions, with the author’s name, 
were issued later in the same year. With 
the fifth edition of 1671 is bound up the first 
edition of a second part, containing addi- 
tional information ; in the sixth edition of 
1673 a portrait of Charles II, by Faithome, 
makes its first appearance; in the ninth edi- 
tion of 1676 is a new dedication to the Earl 
of Danby ; with the eighteenth edition of 
1694 is bound up a new third part, first is- 
sued separately in 1683. Hearne tells us 
that Andrew Allam [q. v.] had contributed 
largely to the sixteentn edition (1689), and 
lliat his information was inserted by Cham- 
berlayne without acknowledgment in all 
later issues (Hexrnb, Collections^ Oxford 
Hist. Soc., i. 130). Chamberlayne issued 
the twentieth edition in 1702, and after his 
death his son John continued to edit the 
publication. Tlie twenty-first, edition (1708) 
hears the new title * Magiim Britannia) No- 
titia, or the Present State of Great Britain.’ 
John Chamberlayne died after the issue of 
the twenty-.second edition in 1723, but four- 
teen editions were subsi'quently issued by 
the booksellers, the last being the thirty-sixtlj 
and bearing the date 1755. The popular 
handbook had its plagiarist in one Guy Miege, 
who brought out * The New State of Eng- 
land ’ ill 1691, and although both Chamber- 
laynes called repeated at tention to Miege’s 
theft, Miege continued his handbook till 1748. 
A French translation of Chamberlayne’s se- 
cond edition ajipeared in 1669. 

Chamberlayne’s other books were : 1. *The 
Present War Parallel’d, or a Brief Relation 
of the Five Vears’ Civil Wars of Henry III, 
King of England,’ London, 1647. 2. ‘Eng- 
land’s Wants,’ Ijondon, 1667. 3. ‘The Con- 
verted Presbyterian, or the Church of Eng- 
land Justified in Some Practice's,' London, 
1068. 4. ‘An Academy or College wherein 
young Ladies and Gentlemen may at a very 
Moderate Expence he Educated in the True 
Protestnnt Religion and in all Virtuous 
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Qualities/ London, 1671. 6. ‘A Dialogue 
between an Englislnnan and a Dutchman 
concerning the late Dutch War/ London, 
1672. Chamberlayne published in 1653 a 
volume of translations from Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, containing: 1. * Rise and 
Pall of ('ount Olivarez.’ 2. *The Unparal- 
leled Im])Osture of Mich, di Molina, an. 1641/ 
3. ‘ The Right of the present King of Por- 
tugal, Don John the Fourth.’ 

[Notes and Queries, 6th ser. xii. 116, 137, 189, 
7th sor. i. 123, 302, 462, li. 123 ; Hiog. Brit. 
(Kippis) ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. iv. 789 ; Faulk- 
ner’s History of Chelsea.] S. L. L. 

CHAMBERLAYNE, Sir JAMES (d. 
1099), third baronet, poet, was the second 
soa of Thomas Chamberlayne of Wickham, 
Oxfordshire, who was created a baronet in 
consideration of his royalist sympathies by 
Charles 1, 4 Feb. 1042-3, and died, while high 
sheriff of Oxfordshire, 6 Oct. 1643 (Dugdalb, 
Diary, p. 66 ; Davenport, High Sheriffs of 
Oxfordshire, p. 47). His grandfather was 
Thomas Chamberlayne or Chamberlain [q. v.], 
judge in the court of king’s bench. On the 
death, without male issue, of his elder brother. 
Sir Thomas, Chamberlayne succeeded late 
in life to the baronetcy. He died in October 
1099. By his wife, Margaret Goodwin, he 
had three sons (James, Henry, and Thomas) 
and a daughter. James, the heir and fourth 
baronet, was appointed lieutenant-colonel of 
the horse guards blue in December 1760, and 
died in December 1767. 

Sir James was the author of two volumes 
of sacred verse, now rarely met with : 1. ‘ A 
Sacred Poem/ in rhyming couplets, detailing 
the life of Jesus Christ, and a paraphrase of 
eighteen of David’s psalms, London, 1680; 
and 2. ' Manuductio ad Coelum, in two parts, 
I. Of Joy and Sadness ... II. Of Patience 
. . / Ijondon, 1681, a vense translation of 
Cardinal Bona’s * Manuductio ad Coelum, me- 
duUam continens sanctorum et veterum phi- 
losophorum.’ Sir R. L’Estrange brought out 
another translation of the same work in 1672, 
which became highly popular. 

[Wotton’s Baronetage, ed. Kimbor and John- 
son, i. 494; Corsor’s Collectanea Anglo- Pootica, 
iii. 266-70; Brit. Mus. Cat. s. vr. ‘Chamber- 
lain ’ and ‘ Chamberlayne.’] S. L. L. 

CHAMBERLAYNE, JOHN (1606- 
1723), miscellaneous writer, a younger son of 
Edward Chamberlayne [q.v.], was born about 
1666, probably in or near Ijondon. In 1685 
he published * The Manner of making Coffee, 
Tea, and Chocolate as it is used in most 
parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
with their Vertues. Neuly done out of 
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French and Spanish.’ This amusing tract 
became very widely popular. The same year 
he entered as a coiiuuoner Trinity (college, 
Oxford, and from h(‘re, 24 .Tunc 1686, he 
dates his translation of ‘A Treasure of Health 
by Castor Durante Da Gualdo, Pliysician and 
Citizen of Rome.’ Leaving Oxford without 
a degi*ee, he ])roceeded to Leyden, where on 
12 May 1688 he entered himself as a student 
(Peacock, Index of Leyden Students, 1883, 
p. 19). Here, it would seem, ho chiotly 
studied modern languages {Sloane MS. 4040, 
f. 104), of which, according to contemporary 
report, he knew sixteen. On his return ho 
filled various offices about the court, lie 
was successively gentleman waiter to Prince 
George of Denmark, gentleman of the I’rivy 
Chamber first to Queen Anne and tlien to 
King George I. He was also secretary to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Commission, and on 
the commission of the peace for Middlesex. 
In 1702 Chamberlayne was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society. He contributed throe 
papers to its ‘ Transactions ;’ 1. ‘ A Relation 
of the Effects of a Storm of Thunder and 
Lightning at Sampford Courtney in Devon- 
shire on 7 Oct. 1711’ (No. 336, p. 628). 
2. ‘ Remarks on the Plague at Copenhagen 
in the year 1711 ’ (No. 337, p. 279). 3. ‘ An 
Account of the Sunk Island in Humber ’ 
(No. 361, p. 1014). In the ^Sloane MS.’ 
there are a number of letters from (3iamber- 
layne on the affairs of the society. None of 
these, however, are of special importance. 
Chamberlayne was also a member of the 
Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge. He translated for this body 
Osterwald’s * Arguments of the Book and 
Chapters of the Old and New Testament/ 
3 vols. 1716; new ed. 3 vols. 1833. 

ChamberlayiKi’s most iiuport ant work was 
his translation of Brandt's ‘ History of the 
Reformation in the Low Countries/ 4 vols. 
1720-3. In the pndace to a part of this 
published in 1719 he relates that Fagel as- 
sured Bishop Burnet * that it was worth his 
while to learn Dutch, only for the pleasure 
of reading Brandt’s History of the Re- 
formation.” ’ Chamberlayne also continued 
his father’s ‘Present State of England’ after 
his death in 1703, and issued five editions. 
The son’s name still appeared on editions that 
were published after his own death (jis late 
as 1765). Ho also published Puffendorfs 
‘ History of Popedom, containing the Rise, 
Progress, and Decay thereof,’ 1691; ‘Oratio 
Dominica in divfessas omnium fere gentium 
linguas versa/ Arastelaedami, 1715; Nieu- 
wertyl’s ‘ Religious Philosopher, or the right 
Use of contemplating the Works of the 
Creator/ 3 vols. 1718; Foutcnelle’s ‘Lives of 
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tlie French Philosophers/ 17i21 ; Saurin’s 
‘ Dissertations, Historical, Critical, Theologi- 
cal, and Moral, of the most Memorable 
Events of the Old and New Testaments/ 
1723. Chamberlayne died at his house in 
Petty-Fruncc (now York Street), Westmin- 
Bter, 2 Nov. 1 723, and on the (Jth was in- ‘ 
terred in the fnwily hurywfr-ground at Choi- ' 
sea, where he had a residence, and where on I 
the church wall a tablet was placed to his j 
memory. 

( Jioyor’s Political State of Great Pritain, xxvi. 
567. (1723); ]{i()jj;rai)ljia Britannica, i. 1282; 
Faulkener’s Clielsua (2 vols. 182‘J); Atkyns’a I 
Glostersliiro ; Weld’s Hist. Royal Society, i. I 
414 5 ; Wt)od’s Athonie Oxoiiicnsos (od. Bliss), ' 
iv. 7110 ; Baum^artnor MS. at Camlaadge, A’ii. 
47, 48 , 49 ; letters to . 1 . Strypo; Brit. Mas. Cat. 
wli' i’u, uiidta* tdi.i.inoeilayin-, .loliu, (lio j.aihcs of J 
various works in some way connected with him | 
are given. Among the Miistinm 1\1SS. are a largo | 
nuiiilicr ot Chamhorlayne’s letters, but they pos- 
sess little or lU) value. | P. W — T. 

CHAMBERLAYNE, WILIJAM 

(1()1U-1()81)), physician and poet, xvas born j 
in Kill). He luactiscd as a ])liysiciaii at 
Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire. During the 
civil wars he was distinguished for his 
loyalty to Charhvs I ; and it app('ars from a 
passage at the close of tlie second book of 
‘ Pharoiniida’ that lie was present at the 
second battle of Newbury. IB; ditul in 
January 1()S9, and was ])uried at Hliaftes- 
bury in the churchyard of t he Holy Trinity, 
where a monument was erecttul to Jiira 
by his sou Valentine (’hainlnu’layne. In 
KioH he published ‘ Love’s Victory, a Tragi- , 
Comedy,’ 4to, dedicated to Sir William i 
I’ortmaii, hart. Idien; are some tine pas- I 
sages in the play, and plenty of loyal senti- 
ment. An alteration, under the title of 
‘ Wits led by the Nose, or a l*oet’s Revenge,’ 
was acted at the Theatre lioyal in 1(578, and 
printed in the same year. In I (551) appeared 
‘ Pharoimida, an 1 [(‘roick Poem,’ 8vo. The 
dt;dicati()n to 8ir William Portman, dated | 
from Shaftc'sbury 12 May Idol), is followed 
by an ^ epistle to tin; reader,’ in wlii(;h Chain- 
herlayne states that ^Fortune had placed 
him in too low a spheur to bo hap])y in the , 
acquaintance of the ages more celebrated 
wits.’ The poem is in rliynnul heroics ; 
there are five books and four cantos to each 
book. As the fourth book commences with 
IVi'sh pagination and in dilTerent type, it has 
been conjectured that the printing was in- 
terrupted by the author’s employ men t in the 
wars. In s])ite of its difi’iiscness and in- 
tricacy, the story is interesting ; and much 
of the poetry is remarkable for happy imagery 
and rich expression. Both in its faults and 


I in its beauties ^ Pharoimida ^ bears consider- 
1 able resemblance to * Endymion.’ Southey 
: warmly admired the poem, and in a note to 
; his ^ Vision of the Maid of Orleans ^ (Poems, 
i 1-vol. ed. 1850, p. 79) speaks of Chaniber- 
: htyiie as ^ a poet to whom I am indebted for 
many hours of do 1 ight ’ A ronia n ce foun d ed 
on the poem was published in 1083, under 
i lie tit le of * Eromena, or the Noble Stranger.’ 
Iiil820 H'liaronnida’was reprinted in 3 vols. 
12mo. At the K(;sloration, in 1660, Cliara- 
herlayne published M^nghind’s Jubilo, or a 
l*o(‘m on the happy lletiirn of his Sacred 
Majesty Charles the Second,’ 4to, px). 8. 

[l\olrosi) 0 ('tivc Rovi(<w, vol. i; Corsor’s Col- 
lectanea; Hutchins’s Dorset, ed. 2, iii. 201. j 

A. 11. B. 

CHAMBERLEN, HUGH, the elder, 
M.D. (/I. 1720), physician and economist, 
the eldest sou of Peter Chamberlen, M.D., by 
marriage with Jane, ehh\st djiughter of Sir 
Hugh Myddeltou, bart., ^vas born in the 
parish of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, between 
1630 and 1034. It is doubtful whetluT he 
over took or obtained a degree in physic, 
although be is styh'd doctor of medicine in 
the .state iin^iers nnd on the lists of the Royal 
Soci(;ty. kVom his father he inlu^riti'd the 
faculty for bringing' hiiiisidf c(>ns])icuonsly 
before the xmhlic by schemi's of a mon; or less 
visionary character, In 1600 he busied liim- 
self with a project for freeing the city of the 
plague, as we learn from a paper in his 
handwriting, presi'vved in the Record Office 
(Cal. State Pftpors, Dorn. 1605-6, p. 423). 
In August 1(570, whih; staying at Paris, ho 
met the celebrated surgeon, Francois Mauri- 
ceau, and Hvo years later he published a 
translation of the latter’s treatise; on mid- 
wif(;ry. This became for long afterwards the 
st andard t(;xt-book on tlu; subject, and j)ass- 
ing through S(;voral editions was republish(;d 
as late as 1755. In the preface;, whicli was 
repeated without alteration in all subsequent 
editions, are many remarkable statements, 
notably those relating to the invention and 
use of the obstetric forceps by the transla- 
tor’s family. Chamberlen had now acquired 
considerable reputation in his profession, 
more especially as a man-midwife, and on 
the petition of his father he obtained, in hV- 
bruary 1673, the reversion of Sir John Hin- 
ton’s place iis physician in ordinary to the 
king, which ofhee fell to him the following 
October. 

In 1685 Cbambcrlen came again before the 
public as the author of ^ Manualo Medicum : 
or a small Treatise of the Art of Ph^ick in 
general and of Vomits and the Jesuits Powder 
in particular,’ 8vo, London, 1686. By the 
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tone of this little book, which was written, 
as ho tells us in the preface, for the use of a 
son he sent to the East Indies, he gave groat 
offence to his more ortliodox ])rofessi()nal 
brethren, who rt'garded him, and not unrea- 
sonably, as a busy, adventurous empiric. 
Accordingly we find that in March 1688 tlie 
College of Physicians Ijad, at tlie informa- 
tion of Dr. Cliarleton, taken action against 
him for the illegal and evil practice of me- 
dicine, and fined him 10/. on ]min of being 
committed to Newgat e. lie coni inucd, how- 
ever, to enjoy an extensive businc'ss at court, 
while he was always selected by James ll 
to attend his queen in her confinements. At 
the birth of the Prince James Edward, after- 
wards known as the Old Pretender, on 1 0 J unc 
1688, Chamberlen came too late to be pre- 
sent. Ills very curious letter to the Electress 
{Sophia of Jlanover on the circumstances, 
dated (but in a different handwriting) from 
the Hague on 4 Oct. 1718, and now preserved 
in the Ifirch MS. 4107, f. 150, has always been 
cited as most important evidence against the 
popular theory of the prince being a suppo- 
sititious (hild (I)alrymple, Memoirs of Gt. 
Brit, and Irel.y ed. 1778, ii. 31 1 -1 8). Alt hough 
valued for liis professional skill, there is little 
doubt that Cllamberlen^s politics found sAall 
favour in the eyes of royalty ; indetid, in the 
letter referred to Chamberlen speaks of his 
^ being a noted whig, and signally oppressed 
by King James.^ Cooke, too {llistory of 
Party f i. 453-4), commenting on the fiirth 
of the Old Pretender, alludes to Chamberlen 
as * a known whig who had suffered for his 
political principles.’ Thus it will he seen 
why it was thought necessary in June 1686 
to issue * A Pardon to Hugh Chamberlain of 
all Treasons, misprisons of Treason, Insurrec- 
tion, lleh(dlions, & oilier Crimes and Of- 
fenses by him comitted before the first day 
of June instant, and of all Indictments, Cnn- 
viccons, Paines and fforfeitures by reason 
thereof : With such (."ilauses and non ob- 
stantesas are usunll in Pardons of like natime’ 
(Docqtiet Boolcs^ ISigiiet, Record OlHcc). 

Chamberlcn’s last medical effort was pub- 
lished in 1694, with the title ‘ A few Queries 
relating to the Practice of Pliysick, with re- 
marks upon some of them, modestly proposed 
to the serious consideration of Mankind, in 
order to their information how their lives 
and healths (which are so necessary, and 
therefore ought to be so dear to them) may 
he better preserved,’ 8vo, London, 1694. It 
contains little more than what he had already 
adduced in his ‘ Maniiale Medicum,’ but at 
the end he published *A Proposal for the 
better securing of health, intended in the 
year 1689 and still ready to be humbly , 
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offered to the Consideration of the Honour- 
able Houses of Parliament.’ This desirable 
objtict, he suggests, might be attained by a 
small yearly sum 1 o be assessed upon each 
house, in order that every family miglit be 
served ‘much better and cluviper than at 
present, with Visits, Advice, M(Mli(fiuo, and 
Surgery.’ He suggests tliat tlie existing laws 
which provided against the sale of bad food 
and adulterated drinks should he revised and 
strictly enforced, besides periodical cleansings 
of the streets and houses. 

For several years, as ho himself tells iis, 
his famous land bank project had occupied 
much of his attention, but it was not until 
November 1690 that ho issued from his bouse 
in Essex Street the first draft of his scheme, 
with the title, ‘ Dr. Hugh Chamberlen’s l*ro- 
posal to make England Rich and Happy.’ 
The plan was frequently modi lied, lint briefly 
staled, the bank Avas to advance money on 
tlie security of landed propiTly by issuing 
large quant ities of notes on the fallacy that 
a lease of land for a term of years might be 
worth many times the foe simple. The next 
nine years found Cliaraborlen living in an 
atmos])hcro of the keenest excitement. A 
glance at tlio bibliograpliy of tlie suliject, 
some forty-five pamphlets in number, wliicli 
the assiduity of bis biographer, Dr. Avidiiig, 
Las gatliorcd together for the first time, will 
show howreadily Chamberlen met the att ticks 
of foes and rivals alike. From the same 
source wo find that he set apart lliree evmi- 
iiigs in the week to explain Jiis project to all 
who cared to learn and to ansAver oliject ions, 
Avliile to members of parliament lie paid 
especial court, in the hope of winning t.lieir 
siqiport. In DecmnbiT I (>98 Chamberb'ii laid 
his plan before the commons, and jietitioiied 
to be heard. As the result a commit lee was 
aiipointed which reported that the plan was 
‘practicable and Avould tend to the benefit 
of the nation.’ 15y this timi^, boAvever, tlio 
absurdity of the scheme bad become apjuvreiit, 
and the report lay unnoticed on the table. 
Two years later the project Avas revived in a 
greatly modified form, much to Cliamberlen’s 
vexation; the bill (7 & 8 Will. Ill, cap. 81) 
passed both housi^s and ri'ceived tlio royal 
assent on 27 April 1696, but immediately 
afterwards the parliament was prorogued 
(Macaulay, Hist, of Eny. iv. ch. xxi. ; Com- 
mons^ Journals^ xi. 22, 80). 

The collajiso of the land hank scheme was 
received with a storm of derision, and its 
unfortunate projector AA’^as forced eventually 
to fly the country. Although Luttrell (lie- 
lation of State Affairs, 1857, iv. 496) andtho 
author of a broadside published on the oc- 
casion (‘ Hue and Cry after a Man-Midwife, 
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&c/ in Brit. Mus.) lend weight to the popular 
impression tliat Chamberlen retired to Hol- 
land immediiitely after his failure, that is, 
in March 1699, he in point of fact went no 
further than Scotland, wliere he resided some 
considerable time. For in 1700 he was urg- 
ing the latest development of bis land bank 
scheme upon the parliament of Scotland, t he 
advantages of wliich he advocated with his 
customary ability in apamphlet offifty pag(is, 
entitled ‘A Few Proposals humbly recom- 
mending .... the Mstablivshing a Land- 
Credit in this Kingdom,* &c., 4 to, Edinburgh, 
17(5o. 'l\vo years later we find him busied | 

witli a ])lnn inr ihe of {Scotland and j 

England, which he cxplaineo in a voim.ie j 
called ‘ ^Jhe Great Advantages of both King- 
doms f)f Scotland and England, by an Union. 
By a Eriend (o Britain. IVlntod in the year 
1702.’ ’rids is undonbl cdly one of the ablest 
pamphlets ever penned in suj)port of a poli- 
tical cause. *llis proposals,’ remarks Hr. 
Aveding in bis exbaiistive analysis of the 
book, Hor the el(‘(‘tiori of representative 
peers and compulsory od neat ion are proofs of 
Ids astuteness and far-seeingpolicy.' 

Chamberlen ultimately withdrew to Am- 
sterdam, wliere lie pracitised bis profession 
for several years, but probably with little 
success, for we can only surmise that povi'rty 
forc«'d 1dm to part with the long-cherished 
family secret of the midwifuy forceps to the 
Dutch surgeon Ibnidrik van lioonliidsen, 
whose ac(juaintance he had formed in that 
city. Although every st^arch has been rnadt*, 
nothing can be discovered in regard to Cliam- 
berlen’slatl erdays. W e have found, however, 
that lu; Avas still alive in November 1720, for 
on the 14th of that month he renounced ad- 
ministration to lilt* estate of his si'tumd son, 
l*('ter, * late commander of IT.M.’sship Mil- 
ford,” a bacdielor deceased,’ and letters were 
granted to Hugh (diamberlen the voungcr, 
SlJ). [q. V.], the natural and laAvful brother 
{Administration Art Book^ P. O. C. 1720). 
lly his marriage on 28 May 1 ()6«1 at St. Paul’s, 
Covtnit Garden, with Dorothy, daughter of 
Colomd John Brett, (yhanibcrlon had three 
sons, I [ugh [q. v.], Peter, and Myddelton, and 
one daughter, Dorothy. He was elected a 
hdlow of the Iloyal Society on 0 April 1681. 

[A fall Account of Chanibc'rlon’s Life and Wri- 
tings in Dr. J. II. Aveliiig’s Tho Chamberleiis 
and tho Midwifery Forceps, pp. 125-7‘J; autho- 
rities cit(‘d above; Francis’s Hist, of tho Bank 
of England, i. 67 ; Will of Col. J. Brett, proved 
iu F. C. C. 28 March 1672.> G. G. 

CHAMBERLEN, HUGH, the younger, 
(1664-1728), physician, eldest son of Hugh 
Chamberlen the elder [q. v.], was born in 166*1. 


Ho was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of M.A. in 10^3 
per literas regias. After studying medicine 
at Leyden he graduatied M.D. at Cambridge 
in 1689. In 1694 he was admitted a fellow 
of the College of l^hysicians, and was censor 
in 1707, 1719, 1721. Chamberlen practised 
midwifery like his ancestors, and in that and 
other dopartinerits of physic had many fash- 
ionable patients. Swift writes to Stella {Let- 
terSj cd. 1768, iv. 81) that he had dined with 
Chamberlen. He attended Atterbury in the 
’lower. He married thrice, and had three 
daughters, but seems to have preferred tho 
society of the old Duchess of Buckingham and 
JN onnan by to that of his wife. His own house 
was in King Stre<*t., Covent Garden, but he 
spent much t ime and at last died in the Buck- 
ingham House which occupied ])art of the site 
of the present Buckingham Palace. His only 
published work is a turgid Latin epithala- 
mium, wrilltm on the marriage of IViiicess 
Anno in 1683. A monument to Chaiuh(;r]en, 
put up by the son of the Ducliess of Buck- 
ingham and Normanby, disfigures the north 
choir aisle of Westminster Abbey. His life- 
size elligy reclines in doctoral robes on the lid 
of a sar{‘.ophagus surrounded by emblematic 
sculptures, wliilo a long Latin ejiitapb by 
Al terbury jiraises bis family, bis life, bis de- 
scendants, and his patron. ’J'he safe delivery 
of t he Duchess of Biickingbam and N ormanby, 
which is mentioned by Atterbury as one of 
the reasons for tJie monument, is also com- 
memorated with gratitude in the duke’s * Es- 
say of Vulgar Errors ; ’ while the ‘ Psyhus of 
j Gartli’s Dispensary’ (6tli edit. London, 1706, 
j p. 91 ) is a third literary memorial of tin’s fasli- 
ionable physician. Chamberlen died after a 
I long illness on 17 .Tune 1728. His library w'as 
sold in 1731 after the death of his widow, and 
there is a copy of the catalogue in the British 
Museum. 

[Muiik’s Coll, of Pliys., 1878, i. 504 ; Areling’s 
Tho Chariibcrlons, London, 1882; Dukoof Bnti- 
inghara’s Works, London, 1 723, ii. 268.] 

N. M. 

CHAMBERLEN, PAUL, M.D. (1635- 
1717), empiric, second son of Peter Chamber- 
len, M.D. ( I ()Ui-1683) [q. v.], was born in the 
pari.sh of 8t. Anne’s, Blackfriars, on 22 Oct. 
1635. The possession of the family secret 
gave him the opportunity of growing rich ns 
an obsl(*trician. Like his father and brother, 
Hugh Chamberlen the elder [q. v.l, Paul had 
also liis project for tho welfare of mankind. 
In a petition to parliament he states that he 
‘ hath several years imploy ’d his Thoughts how 
he might be most serviceable to his Uountty, 
and humbly hopes he has fall’u upon some do- 
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monstrable Ways, whereby the Government 
may be supply at all Times with whatsover 
sums of Mony they shall have occasion for 
without Annual Interest, and without alien- 
ating any more branches of the Publick Re- 
venue * (undated quarto sheet in Guildhall J ji- 
brary). The proposal did not commend itself 
to parliament, and Chamberlen had to seek 
for fame and gain by less ambitious methods. 
He is best known as the inventor of the ‘ cele- 
brated Anodyne Necklace, recommended to 
the world by Dr. Chamberlen for children’s 
teeth, women in labour, etc.,’ and as the author 
of various publications wherein the virtues of 
his invention are detailed not withon t a certain 
speciousness of reasoning nor some show of 
learning. Of these literary eftbrts perhaps 
ilie most amusing is what professes to be ‘A 
Philosophical Kssay,’ 70 pp. 8vo, London, 
1717, which, altlioiigli stated in the preface 
to have been the work of an anonymous ad- 
mirer, was in reality from the doctor’s pen, 
and dedicated with consummate impudence 
to * Dr. (Chamberlen and the Royal Society.’ 
The necklace was of heads artificially pn*.- 
pared, small, likci barleycorns, find cost five 
shillings {Notes and Queries^ Otliser., ix. 132, 
X. 377). For years after the death of J^hiul 
Chamberlen, as we h^arn from Dr. Aveling 
{The Chamhorlemandthe Midwifeiy Forcej^s^ 
pp. 180--3), all sorts of quack medicines were 
sold ^ uj) one pair of Stairs at the Sign of the 
Anodyne Necklace next, to the Rose Tavern 
without Tomple Bar.’ Chamberlen had mar- 
ried Mary Disbrowe, who came from llio 
family of Major-general .Tohn Disbrowe or 
Desborough, the well-known parliamentarian 
and brother-in-law to the Protector. - He 
died at his house in Great Sullblk Street, 
Haymarket, on 3 Dec. 1717 {Hist. lieg. 1717, 
p. 47), and was buried in the parish church 
of St. Martin’s-in-thc-Fields. His will, bear- 
ing date 24 May 1713, was proved by bis 
relict on 19 Dec. 1717 (Reg. in P. C. C. 227, 
Whitfield). Mrs. Chamberlen dying in July 
of tho following year, 1718, was buried with 
her husband (Will reg. inP. C. C. 138, Teni- 
son). 

Their only son, Paul, if we may j udge from 
the tone of bis parents’ wills, would appear 
to have led no very reputable life. Ho sub- 
sis t>ed principally as a hack writer, and pub- 
lished in 1730 a translation of the ‘Anec- 
dotes Persanes ’ of Madame do Gomez. His 
other works were: 1. ‘Military History of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough,’ 
folio, London, 1736. 2. ‘An Impartial History 
of the Life and Reign of Queen Anne, . . . 
also the most material Incidents of the Life 
^ the Duke of ( )rmond. In Three Parts,’ 
rolio, London, 1738. Of this no more than 


the first part was ever published. 3. ‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, Romans, Assyrians, 
Medos, Persians, Grecians, and Carthagi- 
nians,’ folio, laondon, 1738 (an abridgment 
of Rollin). Some personal and political satire 
of much obscenity Las also been attributed 
to his pen. 

[Authorities as above.] G. G. 

CHAMBERLEN, PETER, the elder {d, 
1631 ), surgeon, was the son of William Cbam- 
berhm, a French protestant, who, when ol)- 
liged to abandon his liome in Paris on "ac- 
count of his religion, sought shelter in 
England with his wife, Genevieve Vingnon, 
and three children, and settled at South- 
ampton in 1569. liorn in Paris, Peter was 
bred a surgeon, to which profi'ssion his father 
also probably belonged. For many years he 
continued at Southampton, but growing tired 
of the fatigues of country practice, he had 
in 1590 removed to London and been ad- 
mitted into the livery of tlie Barber Sur- 
geons’ Company, (fiiamberlen became one 
of tho most ct'lobrated accouehtuirs • “ his 
day, and in that capacit y attended t he qui ns 
of James 1 and Charles I, by whom '4 • w'as 
held in high favour. His name is connc'cted 
with the short midwifery forceps, wliicli he 
was probably tho first of his family to use, 
as sliown by the researches of Dr. Aveling 
( The Charnherlens and the Midwifery Forcepsy 
pp. 215-26). 

Chamberlen, besides trading upon his valu- 
able secret, constant ly endeavoured to add to 
his gains by illicit practice, and thus was per- 
petually at warfare with the College of I’liy- 
sicidns. After btung repeatedly prosecuted for 
not confining himself strictly to the pract ice 
of surgery, as it was then understood, in 1612 
he was summoned before the college, charged 
with illegal and evili)raetlco, andon 13N()v. 
of that y(3ar it was unanimously agreed that he 
had given medicine wrongly, and his practice 
was condemned. It is e vident that a warrant 
was signed for his apprehension and removal 
to Newgate, for four days after his condem- 
nation a meeting took place at the college to 
consider his imprisonment and release. 

‘ Peter Chamberlen did not submit passively 
to his imprisonment. The lord mayor, at his 
request, and probably infiuenced by Thomas 
Chamberlen, master of the powerful Mercers’ 
Company, and cousin of the prisoner, inter- 
ceded for him. A demand was made by the 
judges of the kingdom on their authority and 
writ that he should be discharged, but this 
demand the college could and did legally 
deny, as he had been committed for “ mala 
praxis.” Lastly, the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, at the mandate of the queen, prevailed 
with the president and censors, and Peter was 
released ’ (Aveling, p. 8). 

Chamberlen would appear to have spent 
his latter days chiefly at Downo in lOmt, 
wliere and in tlie surrounding villaj^es ho 
had purchased property. He died in London 
in iiecomber 1().‘31, and was buried on the 
17th in the parish chiircdi of St. Dionisllack- 
chiirch {l{o(/hters^ Ilarleian Society, iii. '2'JO). 
Ilis will, as ‘ of London, chiriirp^ion,* dated 
on 20 Nov. 1631, was ])roved on the 16th of 
tin; followinnr I)ec(*niber (llet^. in P. 0. C. 
13(3, Si . John), lly his wife Anne, wlio died 
before him, he had an only daughi er, Esther. 

fAvclirig’s TIio Cliarnberluns and the Mid- 
wifery h()rc«'ps, np. 4-1 l.J (1. G. 

CHAMBERLEN, PET ME, the younger 
(ir)72~ 1626), surgron, younger brother of 
Peter CliamlM3rlen the elder I q. v.j, although 
be/iring the same clirisfian name, was horn at 
Southampton on 8 E(;h. lo72, a posthunious 
son. I'Jeeting, like his l)rot her, to follow me- ^ 
dieine, lie beeaim' in diKi time a imunber of | 
th(3 Barhm* Surgeons’ Company. A bout 1 660, 
wlieii r(3sidiug in the jiarish of St. Anne\s, 
Blaekfriars, he obtained a liconst^ from the 
liisbop of Tjoiidon to practise inidwilery, and j 
by his skill t h(*rein acapi i red considtu'abli; ro])U- j 
tatioTi and wealt h. 1 le possessed the family 
socr(‘t as to the midwifery fon <'ps, and often 
immrred tlm censure of the College of Piiysi- 
cians. In Octoln^r 1610 he sought to put an 
end to a long series of prosecutions, which had 
tluiir origin in his want of medical di]domas, 
by joining the college, and appt;aring before 
the censors was examined for the first time. 
We are not told what the result was, but as 
be never ]jro(a'<;ded further, it is jiroliahle that 
he was nj^'cted for insnflicient knowledge of 
Ids profession. Tn 1616 he interested 1dm- 
S(;lf in an attempt to obtain from the crown 
authority to organise the in id wives of Loii- 
<h)n into a rompany. On the juititioii being 
vef('iT('d to the consideration of the college, 
tliey rejuirtcd im favourably of the scheme. 

It was afterwards revived in 163J by Cliam- 
berlen’s ehh'st son. Dr. Peti'r Chamberlen, 
only to with a similar fat e. 

Peter Chamberlen the younger, dying at 
Ids houst*, in tlu' parish of St. Anne’s, Black- 
friars, in August 1626 {Prohafe Act Hooky 
1626), was buried on the 16th at Downe in 
Ktmt, in accordance with the wish expressed 
in his will. 1 1 is will, as of London, surgeon, 
b»\aring date 12 Aug. 1626, Svas proved on the 
22nd following (Reg. in P. C. C. 106, IMe). 
Ho bjid married Sara, daughter of William 
de lianno, a Eroiicli protestant clergyman and 
refugee, and a licentiate of the College of j 
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I Physicians. , By her, who predeceased him, lie 
’ had a family of five sons (of whom Peter is 
noticed below) and three daughters. 

[Avoling’s The Chamberlcns and the Mid- 
wifery Forceps, pp. 15-29.] G. G. 

CHAMBERLEN, PETER, M.D. (1601- 
1683), physician, was son of Peter Chambor- 
len the younger [q. v.], a London barber-sur- 
geon, and great-grandson of William Cham- 
berlen, a French protestant, who settled in 
England in the reign of Elizabeth. The in- 
vention of the short forceps has been attributed 
to him, but a passage (p. Iviii) in Smellie’s 
^ Treatise of Midwifery ’ (London, 1752) shows 
that in the early part of the last century it was 
Cliamberlon’sgrandfat her who was considered 
fln‘ inventor. As the history of the inven- 
tion is unknown, and as none of the Cham- 
berlens ever showed much scientific spirit, it 
may fairly bo doubted whether the family is 
to be credited with any invention at all, and 
from the purely commercial spirit in which 
they trcatiid their knowledge, it is possible 
that it was originally acquireid by purchase 
from some obscure and forgotten practitioner. 
The invention consisted in fashioning an in- 
strument of two distinct blades which, when 
placed together, h(3hl tJie fintal head as be- 
tween two hands, but Avbich could be put into 
position se])Mrately, could then be interlocked 
I at the handle end of the bladt's, and used to- 
! g(dher as an instimment of traction. All pre- 
! vious instruments had a fixed lock or wtire 
! single levers, and could be useful in very few 
I cases of diflicully, while the Chamberlens’ for- 
ceps was aj)])lical)lo in many cases and without 
the use of any dangerous force, ’fheir shape 
I Avas obviousl y suggested by that of the human 
I hand slightly flexed. Some of the old in- 
struments had approached the same fUiaj 
and it is fair to conjecture that it was while 
using such a lever in his rigdit hand, aided 
])y 1) is left hand in apposition, that the inventor 
of the forceps hit upon his happy idea. Who- 
ever was the inventor, th(3 knowledge was con- 
fined to the Chamberlen family, and Peter 
Chamberlon’s prosperity was due to it. Ho 
Avas born 8 May 1601, and was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School and Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. lie took the degree of 
M.D. at Padua in 1619, and was afterwards 
incoqiorated at Oxford and at Cambridge. 
Tn 1628 he was admitted a fellow of the 
College of Physicians (Munk, Coll, of Phy 8. 
1878, i. 194). Ho lectured on anatomy to 
the barber-surgeons, and was made physician 
extraordinary to the king. In the College of 
Physicians he advocated, in 1 634, the incor- 
poration of midwives, a project which, aft^ 
much controversy, came to nothing. Cham- 
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berlen defended his conduct in a pamphlet 
called^ A Voice in Rhama, or the Cry of 
the Women and Children, echoed forth in 
the compassions of Peter Chamberlen ’ (Lon- 
don, 1647). It is an abusive production, re- 
sembling in stylo some of tlie vernacular 
writings of the Elizabethan surgeons, and 
shows that Chamberlen was not at home in 
the College of Physicians. He can find no 
better excuse for keeping secret knowledge, 
capable of saving hundreds of lives if widely 
known, than that ‘ the draper is not bound 
to find cloth for all the naked because he 
hath enough in his shop, nor yet to afford it 
at the buyer’s price.’ His next scheme, for 
his life was one long succession of schemes, 
was to institute a system of hydro-therapeu- 
tics, and he petitioned parliament (1 618) to 
consider the question, especially as a preven- 
tive of plague. The College of Physicians, 
to whom the matter was referred, replied 
that all baths were useful in treatnuuit, but 
that if public baths, as proposed by Cham- 
berlen, were erected, the house would have 
to draw up stringent r(*gulations for their 
us(\ Chamberlen, in reply, wrote * A Vindi- 
cation of Public Artificial Baths’ (Jjondon, 

1 618), and, amidst other ahuse, suggested that 
the college was made up of men opposoiS. to 
puritan ideas. The brc'acli grow wider and 
wider between Chamberlen and tlie other 
follows, he ceased to attend, and in 1649 Avas 
dismissed from his fellowship. He now pub- 
lished a scheme of j)olilics, a sebome forpro- 
)elling carriages by wind, and several tneo- 
ogical schemes, and became prominent at a 
conventicle in Lothbury. He was first an 
independent and next an anabaptist, but in 
1660 joined in the general acclamation at tlie 
restoration of monarchy, and became physi- 
cian to the king. He liA^cd near St. Stephen’s 
Church in Coleman Street, and from time to 
time published theological pamphlet s. A list 
of them may bo found in Dr. AA cling’s ‘The 
Chamberhms ’ (p. 81) ; their idt'as are confused, 
and they are full of phrases like those of Iiis 
famous neighbour, CoAvley’s ‘ Cutter.’ Cham- 
berlen frecjuently visited Holland, and in Eng- 
land petitioned for monopolies of inventions, 
of Avliich he had learnt the beginnings from 
tho Dutch. Ho obtained in 1672 a patent for 
all benefits arising from a new way of Avriting 
and printing true h]nglish; and someAvhat 
later wrote to defend himself from charges of 
insanity and of Judaism. He so constantly 
put forward his seniority as a doctor and his 
age as claims to respect, that it is clear that 
oven these just reasons failed to obtain him 
the veneration which nothing else in his way 
of life could claim. lie died, 22 Dec. 1683, 
Woodham Mortimer Hall in Essex, and 


has an altar tomb in the churchyard of the 
j^arish. He was twice married, and had in all 
fourteen sons, of whom Hugli tho elder and 
Paul are separately noticed, and four daugh- 
ters, sixty-five grandchildren, and fourteen 
great-grandchildren. His monument, which 
states the number of liis descendants and bis 
dignities, folloAved by a long cpilupli in English 
verse, was erected by Hope, the only surviA^- 
ing child of bis second Avife. In 1818 several 
lorcepsand other midAvifory iust ruments Avere 
discovered in AVoodliam Mortimer Hall, in 
an old chest, concealed beneath the floor. 
The instruments are to-be seen at 5.3 Berbers 
Street, London, and are fully described in the 
Medico-Cbirurgical Society’s ‘Transactions,’ 
vol. xxvii. They sliOAV that the Chamberlens 
tried to improve their instruments, as there 
are four varieties of the short forceps. 

[Dr. .1. H. Aveliiig’s Tlir Chamberlens, London, 
1882; Miink s Coll, of Phys. 1878, i. ; Original 
Minute Book of Barbers’ Company, MS.] 

N. M. 

CHAMBERLIN, MASON (d. 1787), 
portrait painter, bi?gan life as a ch'rk in a 
couiiting-lionse. Afterwards sliowing i dis- 
position towards art, be became the p.-.pil 
of Frank Ilayman, H.A. In spite of this 
circumstance he seems to haA^o prosper'd, 
gaining in 1764 the Society of Arts second 
premium of fifty guineas for an historical 
painting. He lived in the neighbourhood of 
Spitalticlds, and there pract ised as a portrait 
painter. ‘ His lik(messes were laitliful, A^ery 
carefully draAvn and painted, hut his colour- 
ing Avas thin, monotonous, and unpleasant ’ 
(Reugiuve)- Ho was a member of the In- 
corporated Society of Artists, and an original 
membi'r of the Royal Academy. Ho Avas 
honoured by the attrition of Pt'tcr Pindar 
(Dr. Wolcot) in the first of his Acadcuny Odes, 
lie AAuis a frequent exhibitor in London gal- 
leries from 1760 to 1787. Twenty -two of 
his portraits AV(Te seen at the rooms of the 
Society of Artists, fifty at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and tAA^o at. tho ‘ Free Society.’ He 
painted portraits exclusively. One of Dr. 
Ilunter, his presentation picture, is in tlie 
‘diploma gallery’ of the Boyal Academy; 
another, a portrait of Dr. Chandler, is in tlio 
rooms of tho Royal Sociely. Both of these 
have been imgraved. In later life he moved 
from Spitalfields to Bartlett’s Buildings, Hol- 
born, and there died 26 Jan. 1787. His son. 
Mason Chamberlin, was a prolific painter, and 
exhibited sixty-eight landscapes in London 
from 1780 to 1827, of which fifty-eight were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Eng. School ; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists.] K. R. 
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CHAMBERS, DAVID, Lord Ormond 
(1530 P-1692), Scottish historian and judge, 
was bom in lioss-shiro and educated at Aber- 
deen, whore he took orders. He completed 
his studiea in theology and law in France 
and Italy, probably at Bologna, and on h^s 
return home obtained the offices of parson of 
Suddy, provost of Crichton, and chancellor 
of the diocese of Ross. Preferring the legal 
branch of the clerical profession, he was 
made an ordinary lord or judge of the court 
of session on 26 Jan. 1666, in room of Henry 
Sinclair, bishop of Ross, and also a privy 
cotmcillor. In December 1666 he received a 
grant of Die lands of Castleton for his ser- 
vices to Queen IVlary ^not only in this realme, 
but in sic foreyn cunlries as it plesit hir 
hienes to command him, and that therthrow 
baith he put his persoun in perill, but alsua 
gretlio suporexpendit himself/ 

Buchanan in his Mletectio’ calls Cham- 
bers a client of Bothwcdl, and alleges that 
Bothwell got access to the (|ucen’s lodgings 
in the (‘xcheqiu'r through liis house, the gate 
of which was near tlio garden of that of the 
queen prior to the murder of Darnley. He 
was named in one of the tickets ]>laced on 
tlio Tolbooth door on 16 Fob. 1667 as privy 
to the murder, M, according to the procla- 
mation/ it ran, ^ have made inquisition for 
the, slaughter of the king, and do find the 
Karl of Botliwidl, Mr. Jane s Balfour, parson 
of FJisk, Mr. David (./ham hers, and black Mr. 
John 8 j) 0 ns, the principal devisms thereof, 
and if this be not true, speir at (Gilbert Bal- 
four.^ I’hf' truth of this anonymous aecusa- 
tion is doubtful, but it is certain tliat Cham- 
bers was an ardent partisan of the queen. 
He was with Iicr at the battle of Langsido, 
for his part in whicli he was forfeited by 
parliament on 19 Aug. 1568. lie then took 
refuge in Spain, and aft(^r a short stay at the 
court of Philip 11, by whom he was well re- 
ceived, went to Francti. In 1672 he pre- 
sented to Charles TX, but it is doubtful 
whether he then published, his abridgment 
in Fnmch of the * History of Scotland, 
Francis, and hlngland/ and in 1679, having 
jidded to it an account of the popes and em- 
perors, this work was printed at Ihiris with 
a dedication to Henry III under the title 
‘ Ahhrcge des Ilistoires de tons h^s roys de 
France, Escosse et Anglctcrre, avec I’Epitome 
des PaptiS et Empereurs ioincts ensemble en 
forme d’harmonie/ In the same volume is 
contained a tract entitled ‘Descours de la 
Succession des Femmes aux possessions de 
leurs parens et aux publics gouvernements/ 
which ho had writt en and dedicated to Ca- 
therine de Medicis in 1673, and another ‘ La 
Itccherche des singularLt 6 s plus remarqua- 


bles touchant Testat d’Escosse,’ dedicated to 
Queen Mary. The history of tJhambers in 
its earlier portion is mainly takim, so far as 
Scotland is concerned, &om Boece, and has 
little independent value, though he mentions 
some other authorities he had consulted, and 
excites curiosity or scepticism by his refe- 
rence to Veremund the Spaniard’s ‘epistle to 
his book of the historians of Scotland dedi- 
cated to Malcolm III,’ from which he makes 
a singular quotation defending the credibility 
of the early annals of Scotland by the asser- 
tion that the Druids were diligent chroniclers 
before, and the monks after, the reception of 
Christianity, and that their monuments and 
antiquities had been preserved in the islands 
of Man and Iona. Though chiefly known 
as one of the curiosities of literature, the 
work of Chambers deserves note os an early 
specimen of a chronological abridgment of 
the comparative history of Europe. It had 
been his intention, he says, to have included 
Spain, but the number of its separate king- 
doms led him to postpone this for another 
occasion, and it wjis never published. He 
I returned to Scotland after the close of the 
regencies, and was restored from his forfeituv' 
by James at Falkland on 4 Sept. 1683, and 
by parliament on 20 May 1584, with a proviso 
that it should not extend to the ‘ odious 
murthcrer of our soverano ladis dearest fader 
and twa regenlis.’ But this was merely a 
formal exception, and on 21 Juno 1686 ho 
resumed his seat on the bench 6 f the court of 
session, which he hold to his death in 1592. 

[Acta Pari. Scot. iii. 98, 314 ; Books of Stdo- 
runt of Court of Session ; Mackenzie s Lives of 
Scottish Writers, iii. 391 ; Haig .and Briniton’s 
Senators of the College of Justice, p. 123; 
Michel’s Lcs Ecossais cn France, ii. 211.] 

M. 

CHAMBERS, EPHRAIM (d. 1740),en- 
cyclop.uidist, was horn, probably about 1 680, at 
Kendal, where his father occupied and owned 
small fai’m. Educated at Kendal grammar 
school ho was sent to Tiondon, and ultimately 
apprentictid to Sonex, a well-known map and 
vlobo maker, who encouraged his desire for 
ho acquisition of knowledge. While thus 
occupied he formed the design of compiling 
a cyclopaedia on a larger scale than that of 
John Harris’s ‘ Lexicon Technicum/ the first 
edition of which had been published in 1704, 
and was the only work of the kind in the 
language. After he had begun the enterprise 
he quitted Sonex and took cliamhcrs in Gray’s 
Inn, where he completed it. In 1728 was 
issued by subscription, dedicated to the king, 
and in two volumes folio, his ‘Cyclopaedia, or 
an Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences 
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. , . compiled from the best authors, &c., 
witli an elaborate preface explaining the plan 
of the work, and attempting a classification 
of knowledge. The price of the book was four 
guineas, but its value was at once recognised, 
• and procured for its compiler the honour in 
1729 of being elected a member of the Royal 
Society. A new edition being called for. 
Chambers resolved to i^cast the first on a plan 
explained in a paper of ‘ Considerations,* of 
which (as of the first edition of the * Cyclo- 
paedia*) there is no copy in the library of the 
British Museum. It is to them that Johnson 
probably referred when he told Boswell that 
he had * formed his style * partly upon * Cham- 
bers’s proposal for his Dictionary’ (Boswell’s 
Johnaon, edition of 1848, p. 69, and note by 
Malone). A clause in a bill introduced into 
parliament compelling the publishers of an 
improved edition of a work to issue the im- 
provements separately led to the abandon- 
ment of the recast, and in 1738 simply a 
second edition was issued with some altera- 
tions and additions. In 1739 a third edition 
appeared, and after the compiler’s death a 
fourth in 1741, followed by a fifth in 1746— 

’ Q the case of such a work a singularly rapid 
ciUe, A French translation of it gave rise to 
Diderot’s and D’Alembert’s ^ Fncyclopf‘die,’ 
and the English original was finally ex- 
panded into Rees’s once well-known ^ Ency- 
clopiedia.’ Chambers is said to have edited, 
and he certainly contributed to, the ‘ literary 
Magazine ... by a Society of Gentlemen,* 
1735-7, which consisted mainly of reviews 
of the chief new books. lie translated from 
the French of Jean Dubreuil the ^Practice 
of Perspective,* 4th edition, 1765, and co- 
operated with John Martyn, the botanist, 
in an abridged translation of the * Philoso- 
lihical History and Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris,’ 5 vols. 1742. 
During his later years he paid a visit to 
France in search of health, and is said to 
haA'e rejected a promising invitation to issue 
there an edition (translation ?) of his ^ Cy- 
clopsedia * and dedicate it to Louis XV. He 
left behind him a manuscript account of his 
French visit, which has never been published j 
but some letters to his wife descriptive of it 
and on other subjects are printed in the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine,* Ivii. 314, 351. As 
an author he was liberally and as an in- 
valid most kindly treated by the first Thomas 
Longman, the founder of the publishing house 
of that name, who during Chambers’s life- 
time became the largest shareholder in the 
' Cyclopaedia.* Chambers was an avowed 
freethinker, irascible, kind to the poor, and 
extremely frugal. He died 16 May 1740, 
and was buried in the cloisters of Westmin- 
VOL. X, 


ster Abbey, where, in an epitaph of his own 
composition, he describes himself as ^ multis 
pervulgatus, paucis notus; qui vitam inter 
lucem et umbram, nec eruditus, nec idiota, 
literis deditus, transegit.* 

[Gont. Mag. for September 1785 ; Univ. Mag. 
for January 1785; Biog. Brit. (Kippis); Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Diet. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. v. 659, 
&c.; Histories of Publishing Houses (by the 
writer of this article), the House of Longman, in 
the Critic for March I860.] F, E. 

CHAMBERS, GEORGE (1803-1840), 
marine painter, hom in 1803, was the son 
of a Whitby seaman. When ten years old ho 
was sent to sea in a coasting vessel, and was 
afterwards apprenticed to the master of a 
brig trading in the Mediterranean and Baltic. 
He was early devoted to drawing, and pleased 
his skipper and crew by making sketches of 
different kinds of vessels, so much so that at 
the boy’s request the captain cancelled his 
indentures in order that he might give him- 
self wholly to paint ing. Returning to W hitby 
he got employment as a house-paiiiter. In 
the> spare time wliich was allowed liim froir 
this occupation ho took lessons in drawin j. 
For throe years he continued in this way ; 
then, becoming impatient, he worked his way 
to London in a trading vessel. Here he 
made drawings of ships and did generally 
what he could for a living, till, fortunately, 
he attracted the attention of the then im- 
portant Mr. T. Horner, and was engaged for 
seven years on the painting of that gentle- 
man’s great panorama of Ijondoii. A I'ter this 
ho became scene-painter at the Pavilion 
Theatre. His paintings attracted the atten- 
tion of Admiral Lord Mark Kerr, and through 
him he was introduced to William IV. He 
painted in water colours as well as in oils, 
was elected an associate of the Water-Colour 
Society in 1831, and in 1836 a full member. 
Ho was a very frequent exhibitor at this so- 
ciety’s galleries and at the Royal Academy 
of marine pictures, Iiis naval battles being' 
considered bis best. Two iiiij>ortaiit oil paint- 
ings by Chambers are in tJie collection of 
marine pictures at Greenwicli : ‘ The Bom- 
bardment of Algiers in 1816,’ and the * Caj)- 
ture of Portobello.’ 1 le was in a fair way to 
more than ordinary success, but his naturally 
weak constitution was worn out, and he died 
on 28 Oct. 1810, He bad married young, 
and left a widow and children unprovided 
for. Among artists who sbowcid kindness to 
the family were Turner and Clarkson Stan- 
field. The former ’gave 10/. to the widow 
and attended the sale (of his pictures, &c.) on 
purpose to help it.’ The latter put the last 
touches on a painting which the artist had left 
unfinished. 


0 
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[Redgrave’s Diet, of Eng. School ; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists; Watkins’s Memoir of Chambers, 
the Marine Artist, Whitby, 1837; Watkins’s 
Life and Career of George Chamber-s 1841 ; Art 
Union, 1840, p. 186.] E. R. 


tical staff, Henry thus it is said, by a tardy 
act of repentance, erecting the noblest pos- 
sible monument to his first wife, who liad 
been buried in the abbey church in January 
1 536. Chambers now became the first bishoi ) 


CHAMBERS, JOHN {d, 1556 ), the lust 
abbot and the first bishop of Peterborough, 
was born at Peterborough, from which cir- 
cumstaiKic he was sometimes called Ihirgh 
or Borowe. lie became a monk in the great 
Benedictine abbey of that jdacc, and was 
eventually elected its abbot in 1528 . lie 
studied both at Oxford and Cambridge, but 
chiefly at the latter, where, ^as it seems,* 
writes Wood, Mie was admitted to the read- 
ing of the soiifences ’ (Athenr/i Oroit. ii. 773 ), 1 
and where ho took the d»^gr(‘c of M.A. in 
1505 , and that of B.D. in 1539 . Two years | 
after his election as abbot ( 1530 ) (3ianibers 
received AVols(*y, then on bis last ])rogress 
to his northern province. The cardinal kept 
Easter at Peterborough with great state, j 
After Wolsey's fall Chambers himself, who 
is described as ‘ a safe and conformable per- 
son,’ by timely ac((uicscence maintained bis 
])osition, with only some external modifica- 
tions, to the end of liis life. When Dr. Lay- 
ton, the unscrupulous agent of ITenry VIII, 
nccoin])anied by Richard, the nephew of 
Thomas Cromwcdl, was at Rams(*y Abbey, | 
and had marked Pebirbo rough as his next | 
victim, Chambers desired an interview with ! 
Sir William Parr, afterwards manjnis of j 
NortbaiiijUon, in tlie vain hope of averting ' 
dissolution by copious bribery. If the abbey 
were spared, the king’s majesty should enjoy | 
the whole ])roceeds of the monastic estates for | 
a year, and Cromwell •himself should receive 


of the new see, and had his old home, Hhe 
abbot’s lodgings,’ alias Ghe abbot’s side,’ to- 
gether with ‘ the great stone tower known 
as the knight’s chamber,’ granted him as his 
house of residence. Other members of the 
house \vere provided for on the new foun- 
dation. The list of prebendaries included 
the former ])rior and one of the brethren, 
while the prior of St. Andrews at North- 
ampton became the dean. The new bisho]) 
was consecrated in his former abbey church 
23 Oct. 1541, by Bishop Goodrich of Ely, 
assist edbv his suliragan, Robert Blyth, bishop 
of Dover, and the suffragan of the bisho]> of 
Lincoln, Thomas Ilallam, bishop (in partihus) 
of Philadelphia ( Rymer, xi. 731-6; 

Stubbs, lUpiacopal SurceJiMio7iy p. 79). Nothing 
seems to be recorded of his episcopate, which 
lasted through the reign of Edward VI into 
I that of Mary, Avhen he saw the mass restored. 
What we can gather of his character leads 
j fo the conclusion that he would calmly ac- 
I quiesce in this ns he had acquiesced in former 
changes; ^a man,’ wTites Mr. Ayliffe Poolt*, 

^ to live tlirongh history, which indeed he 
did, with considerable success,’ not a man to 
make history. Tie died, ^ in good and perfeert 
memory,’ 7 Etd). 1556, and was buried in the 
choir of his cathedral wdth great pomp on 
0 March. There is a contemporaneous ac- 
count of his funeral in Machyn’s ‘ Diary,’ 
pp. 101, 381, There were formerly two 
monuments to him: one with a monumental 


ilOO/. * if he would bee goode lorde to hym ’ 
(Letter of Parr to Cromwell, Cotton MSS.y 
Cleopatra E. iv. 205; Dugbalk, Mon. A i. 
365). Ein Jing his abbey foredoomed, Cham- 
bers discreetly made no further resistance. 
The abbey accordingly was surrendered to 
the king in 1539, Chambers being appointed 
guardian of the temporalities, with an annual 
pension of 266/. 13^f. Ad. and a hundred loads 
of wood, lie became one of the royal chap- 
lains and proceeded to his degree of B.D. at 
Cambridge the same year ( 1 539). Chambers, 
enjoying a large command of money, was in 
no want of powerful friends. At the close of 
the same year Lord Russell, in the letter 
he wrote to Cromwell relating the judicial 
murder of Ahlx>t. Whiting of Glastonbury, of 
whom he had been one of the judges, found 
room for ‘an adroit complimentary reference j 
to Abbot. Chambers. On 4 Sept. 1541 let- ^ 
ters patent were issued converting the abbey j 
church of Peterborough into a cathedral 
■church, with a dean and chapter and ecclesias- 


i brass put up by him in his lifetime, engraved 
j with a laudatory epitaph, with blanks left 
for the dates of his decease, which were never 
filled in ; and another of great stateliness, 
with a recumbent effigy described as exqiii- 
, sitely carved. Both of these were destroyed 
I during the havoc of the civil wars. By his 
I will, dated 31 Dec. 1564, among other bequests 
j he left a ])ix and two silver candlesticks to 
I his cathedral. According to Fuller, Cham- 
I hers was appointed by tlie convocation of 
! 1542, in conjunction with Wakeman of Glou- 
cester, to revise the translation of the Apo- 
calypse for the proposed new edition of the 
gi’eat Bible, so capriciously set aside by the 
royal will (Dixon, Hi.sf. of Ch. of England^ 
iii. 286). Godwin (De Prasulibtis, ii. 138) 
has erroneously identified the bishop of 
Peterborough with John Chambre [q. v.], 
a doctor of physic, of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, who became dean of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, and died in 1649 (Wood, Fasti, 
i. 89). 
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[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ii. 773 ;'Cooper’s At hen® 
Cantab, i. 142; Gunton’s Peterborough Cathe- 
drab pp. d7i 630; Bugdale’s Monast. Anglic, i. 
^63-89 ; Wright’s Letters concerning Suppres- 
sion of Monasteries, pp. 178, 260 ; llyiner’s FO 0 - 
dera, xi. 731-6; Ayi life Poole’s Diocesan Hist. 
Peterborough, S.P.C.K.] E. V. 

CHAMBERS, JOHN (1780-1839), bio- 
grapher and topographer, was born in Lon- 
don in March 1780. After receiving a good 
preliminary education he was placed in the 
office of an architect, where he remained for 
some time, but having come into possession 
of an ample fortune by the death of his father, 
lie determined to devote himself to the cul- 
tivation of art and literature solely as an 
amateur. In 1806 he became a member of 
the Society of Arts, and from 1800 to 1811 
acted as a chairman of the committee of polite 
arts. Chambers married, on 29 8ept. 1814, 
Mary, the daughter of Peter Le Neve booster 
of Wymondham in Norfolk. The year after 
his marriage he quitted London for Worcester, 
and here planned and wrote moat of his works. 
He remained at Worcester for nearly eight 
years, then removed to his wife’s home at Wy- 
mondham, and, after staying there for aljout 
two years, finally fixed himself at Nosavich 
that his sons might attend the grammar 
school. Chambers died in Dean’s Square, 
Norwich, on 28 July 1839, leaving issue two 
sons and a daughter. The eldest son, well 
known as a theological writer, was vicar of St. 
Mary’s and warden of the House of Charity, 
Soho, from 1866 until his death in 1874 [see 
Ch.\mbkrs, John Cjiakles]; the youngest 
son, Oswald Lyttleton, also entered into 
orders, and became in 1863 vicar of Hdok, 
Yorkshire, where he died in 1883. Besides 
occasional contributions to the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’ and other periodicals, including a 
* Life ’ of Inigo Jones to Arnold’s * Magazine 
of the Fine Arts,’ (3iambers was the author of 
the following useful works : 1, ‘ A General 
History of Malvern,’ 8vo, Worcester, 1817. 
Another edition, 8vo, W orcester, 1 820. 2. ‘ A 
tleneral History of Worcester,’ 8vo, AVor- 
cester, 1819. 3. ^ Biographical Illustrations 
of Worcestershire ; incluaing Lives of Per- 
sons, Natives or Residents, eminent either 
for Piety or Talent, to which is added a List 
of Living Authors of the County,’ 8vo, 
AVorcester, 1820. 4. ^ A General History of 
the County of Norfolk, intended to convey 
all the information of a Norfolk Tour, with 
the more extended details of antiquarian, 
statistical, pictorial, architectural, and mis- 
cellaneous information ; including biographi- 
cial notices, original and selected,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, Norwich, 1829. This was published 
anonymously, Chambers having received the 


assistance of contributors, resident in the 
county. 

[Information from Aliss Chambers; Gent. 
Mag. (1839), xii. 430.] G. G. 

CHAMBERS, JOHN CHARLES (1817- 
1874), warden of ‘ the House of Charity,’ 
London, was born at the Tything, AVorcester, 
on 23 Nov. 1817. AVhen not quite seven 
years old he was sent to the grammar school 
at Norwich, to which place his parents had 
removed; ho was tlie last head-boy who, 
according to ancient custom, made a J..atin 
speech from the toj) stei) of the school to tlio 
mayor and aldermen, and who was taken in 
the mayor’s coach to the Guild dinner. After 
reading for a year or two with a tutor. Cham- 
bers entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
wdiere he gained distinction in Hebrew and 
classical studies, and took bis degree of B.A. 
in 1840, and of AI.A. in 1843. AVhile still 
an undergraduate be founded the first Sunday 
schools in Cambridge. In 1842 be was or- 
dained deacon, and became curate of St?d- 
bergh, Yorksliire, where he helped to build a 
district chur(4i. He was ordained ])rf«8t in 
1846, and about this time proceeded to Pertli 
and founded the Avork of tlie chuich there. 
AVhen, in 1866, the statutes and ap])ointments 
of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, of which he wits 
the founder, had been settled, be retired from 
Perth and became vicar of St. Mary AFngda- 
lene’s at Harlow. This vicarage bo ex- 
changed in 1866 for a Loudon living, the 
perpetual curacy of St. Afary’s, Crown Street, 
Soho, a bent‘fice which be held until his 
death, togetlier Avith the Avardimship of the 
House of Charity, Soho, to A\4iich lic5 aa'os 
appointed in Novemlau* 1866. Here, in the 
Solio district, Cliumbers s))(*nt many years 
of earnest labour and useful organisation. 
His religious A'iews aa’-cvo tliose of the * ritu- 
alist’ school. On coming to CroAvn Street, 
Chambers found the church of St. Mary at- 
tended only by a scanty congregation, and 
the parish provided with an insignificant day- 
school. The benefice Avas worth 70/. per 
annum, but by his exertions it Avas raised to 
300/., and became a vicarage. Under his 
auspices neAv schools Avero built in jilace of 
hired rooms, and the number of children 
under efficient instruction was raised to 
nearly one thousand. A large clergy house 
Avas established, and the church Avas practi* 
cally rebuilt. Chambers got together a large 
staff of volunteer workers to help in the 
ragged schools and elseAvhere, and his was 
the first parish in Avhich church guilds and 
dinners for sick children and invalids were 
set on foot. The House of Charity, founded 
in 1846, originally occupied a liired, house in 
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Street, Soho, but in I8(h‘>, under Ohani- 
bers’s wardenship, the institution acquired, 
at a cost of upwards of »*V)()0/., and fitted 
u]), the freehold pnanises in Soho Square and 
(ireek Street which it now occupies, and 
where formerly Alderman lleckford resided. 
Cliambers was instrumental in building the 
])eautiful cha 2 )el attached to the House of 
Charity. He died in London on 21 May 
1874. 

Chambers contributed to various papers 
and serials, and published, among other 
writings, * Sermons preach(‘d in IVrth and 
in other parts of Scotland,’ Jjondon, 1857, 
8vo; ‘ The Union of the Natural and Super- 
natural Substances in the Holy Eucharist,* ^ 
a sermon, corrected and enlarged, wit li nott^s | 
and a]»peudix, London, 18(35, Kinio, ‘Iiefor- 
nuition, not Deformation * (lectures in de- i 
fence f>f church ])rinci])les, ^c.), 18(34, 8vo ; 

‘ ’riitj English Iteformation’ (a lect ure),Lon- , 
don, 1871, 8vo ; and ‘The Destruction of Sin, ! 
being Thirteen Addresses delivered ... in | 
Advent, 1872’ [edited by .1. ,T, Etlkington)"], ! 
Tiondon (1874), 8vo. | 

[Information mainly derived from the Itev. j 
J. J. Llkington, his iriend and follow- worker, j 
and now chaplain to the House of Charity; and 
from his sister, JVliss Chambers.] W. W. 

CHAMBERS, JOHN CHAIIAM (1842>- 
1885), athlete and editor, the- son of AVil- 
liam Chambers, of llafod, (Cardiganshire, and 
.Ioanna Trant, daughter of Captain S. ,T. 
Speke Vayne, K.N., was lawn at Llanelly, 
South Wales, on 12 Feb. 1845. After re- 
ceiving some ediKuitiou in France, he was 
.^ent to Eton in I8r)(). As a schoolboy he 
wa.s most active on land and water. He 
]>roceedod to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
( hrtobor 18()l. As an athletti he was the 
best walker in the university. In March 
18(3(3 h(? won the seveii-milcj walking cliam- 
])ioiiship in 59 minutes 52 seconds. Tn this 
year he founded tht‘ Aniat<*ur Athletic Club. 
The club first met at Beaufort Hou.se, Wal- 
1mm Creen, but in March 18(39 moved to 
their own grounds at Lillie Bridge. He 
rowed in the university race at Putney in 
18(32 and 18(35, and was beaten. He com- 
peted at Henley and at various metropolitan 
regattas in the latter year, and won the Col- 
quhoun sculls at (Cambridge. Having taken 
his B.A. degree in 18(35, ho left Cambridge 
to find that his father had become involved 
in pecuniary difiiculties. Adopting literature 
as a ])rolession, he won his way to the front 
by his industry in writing for the press chiefly 
on his favourite sport. On coming to London 
he joined the Leander Club in 18(36, and won 
several sculling matches. I 


Although he now censed to takeptfrt as a 
j coinj)elitor, he entered with more zeal than 
j ever into the management and encouragement 
I of every species of exercise. He worked 
energetically at the Amateur Athletic Club. 
His eflbrts were unceasing to improve t lie- 
position of professional as well as amateur 
rowing on the Thames, and he was the moving 
spirit in the old watermen’s regatta, styled 
the Thames regatta. He was one of the 
committee appointed to arrange the rules of 
the billiard championship, inaugurated in 
1870, and early in 1871 he introduced a 
bicycle race in the amateur championship 
meeting at Lillie Bridge. He also greatly 
assisted Webb when he swam across the 
Channel, and Weston when he undertook 
his long journeys at Lillie Bridge. In addi- 
tion, amateur oarsmanship owes Chambers a 
great debt. In April 1878 he was one of 
the committee which finally drew up what 
is known as ‘ The Putnej Definition of an 
Amateur.’ In the following year, as one of 
the Henley stewards, he was also mainly 
instrumental in drafting an almost identical 
rule known as the Henley definition. At 
the meeting held at Oxford in April 1880. 
when the Amateur Athletic Association wa.s- 
formed, he was a prominent figure, and he 
ultimately handed over the cliampion.ship 
challenge cups, which had been imnioiisly 
contend(*d for at Lillie Bridge, to the carW 
of the association. As a coach ho resumed 
his care of the Cambridge crew in 1871, and 
had the charge at Putney of the victors of 
j that and the next three years. The la.st time 
I when ho held office as an umpire was in the 
match between the Thames Rowing Clu]> 
and the Hillsdale, L.S., four-oared crows, on 
15 Sept. 1882. He was niron.stant contribu- 
tor to the ‘ Standard,’ e.specially on sporting 
j matters. In 187 1 he assumed the editorship of 
‘ Land and Water,’ the wc('kly journal which 
Frank Buckland [see Buckland, Francis 
Trevelyan] had started five years before, and 
performed the duties of that post with energy 
and ability throughout the remainder of his 
life, lie long sulfered from ill-health, and 
died suddenly at his residence, 10 Wetherbv 
Terrace, Earl’s Court, London, on 4 March 
1885, aged only 59. Ho was buried in Bromp- 
ton (-emotery on 8 ^larch. Chambers’s per- 
sonal popularity was very great, not only on 
account of his athletic "ability, but for his 
straightforwardness and kindliness. 

[Graphic, 2i March 1883, with portrait, pp. 
296, 298 ; Land and Water, 10 and 31 Marcli 
1883; Illustrate<l 8portingand Dramatic News, 
with portrait, 4 April 1874, p. 136 ; The Sport- 
ing Mirror, with portrait, April 1883, pp. 121-3.1, 

• G. C. B. 
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CHAMBER^ RICHARD (1588 y-1668), 
was a merchant living in the parish of St. Mary 
of the Arches, in the ward of Cheap, London 
( Rush WORTH, i. 674). He distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the levy of ton- 
nage and poundage without the grant of par- 
liament in 1628. A case of silk grograms 
brought from Bristol to I^ondon by a carrier, 
and consigned to Chambers, was seized by 
the custom-house offictu-s, although he offered 
to give security for future payment if the 
demand could be proved legal. Summoned 
to appear in the council-chamber (28 Sept. 
1628), Chambers used seditious language, 
saying ‘ the merchants are in no part of tlie 
world so screwed and wrung as in England ; 
that in Turkey they have more encourage- 
ment.* Chambers admitted making the first 
part of this statement, but denied the offen- 
sive comparison with Turkey, lie was com- 
mitted to the Marshalsea for contempt in 
using these words, but a])plying to the King’s ! 
Bench for a writ of habeas corpus, he was , 
bailed by the judges’ (23 Oct. 1628). The 
attorney-general then preferred an informa- 
tion against him in the Star-chamber, where 
the case was tried on 6 May lt)29. Cham- 
bers was lined 2,000/., committed to the 
Fleet, and ordered to make submission. But 
when a form of submission was tendered to 
him he wrote at the foot of it, ^All the 
abovesaid contents and submission I, Richard 
(chambers, do utterly abhor and detest as 
most unjust and false, and never till death 
will acknowledge any part thereof,’ to which 
he appended a selection of texts about unjust 
judges. He proceeded also to bring an action 
against the custom-house officers in the ex- 
cheq^uer for the recovery of his gotids, and 
applied to the same court to invalidate the 
ilecree of the Star-chamber on the ground | 
that it had exceeded its statutory powers 
<Rusiiworth, i. 673). The judges of the ! 
<jourt of exchequer, headed by Cliief Baron 
Sir John Walter, appear to have remon- | 
strated with the lord treasurer for attempt- j 
ing to levy the fine before the question of its 
legality had been adjudged ; but Walter was 
removed, and the rest of the court rejected j 
the plea put forward by Chambers. On the 
wider issue of the legality of tonnage and 
poundage Chambers pleaded in vain for a 
nearing. His imprisonment continued for 
six years, and the value of the goods seized 
for the tax is estimated by him at 7,060/. 
^lusHWORTH, i. 677). The amount of the 
duty demanded was 364/. 2«. 2|«/. Unde- 
terred by his sufferings. Chambers opposed 
the payment of ship-money, was imprisoned 
for nine months in Newgate, and Drought 
an action in the King’s Bench against the 
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lord mayor for false imprisonment, wliich 
was summarily dismissed by 8ir Robert 
Berkeley (Rush worth, ii. 323, July 1636). 
The long parliament f)rdered Chambers 
13,680/. in rt'pai-ation of his losses. The 
popularity he had gained secured his election 
as alderman in 1642, and sheriff in 1644. 
When in November 1642 the king came to 
Brentford, Chambers headed a troop of horse 
to oppose him. Thougli the promised com- 
pensation was not paid, he was in 1648 ap- 
pointed to the post of surveyor in the London 
Custom House worth 600/. a year. But he 
lost both this post and his ollice of alderman 
by his refusal to proclaim the commonwealth 
(Commons JournalSy 31 May and 1 June 
1649). He was even for a time imprisoned 
in the Gatehouse, but discharged on 30 April 
1651 with the gift of twenty nobles for his 
relief (Council Order Booh^ 30 April 1651 ). 
His petitions received no attention ; ^ he 
grew infirm,’ says Rushworth, ‘and, being 
not relieved, was reduced to a low estate 
and condition.’ He died on 20 Aug. 1658 at 
Hornsey (Obituary of It, Smijthy Camd. Soc., 
p. 47), aged about seventy (Rushworth). 

[Rushworth’s Historical Collections; Calen- 
dars of Domestic State Papers; (lardiner’s His- 
tory of England (1884), vii. 4-5, 37» 86-6, 114, 
168, viii. 103, 281, ix. 161.] C. H. F. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT (1571-1624 P), 
catholic divine, was a native of Yorkshirt?, 
and arrived as a boy at (lie English colh‘ge 
at Rheims in December 1582. He was ad- 
mitted on 24 Feb. 1502-3 into the English 
college at Home, where he was ordained 
priest. In 1500 he was appointed confessor 
to t he English Benedictine nuns at Brussels, 
and he held that office till 1623, when he left 
for England, where he died shortly after- 
wards. He is the author of : 1. ‘ Palest inu, 
written by Mr. R[obert] C[hamber8], r[riest] 
and Bachelor of Divinitie,’ hlorence, 1600, 
j 4to. A legendary and allegorical romance 
j founded on the gospels. 2. ‘ Miracles lately 
wrought by the intercession of the Glorious 
Virgin Mary at Mont-aigu, nere unto Siche 
in Brabant. Translated out of the French 
1 copie [of P.Numanj into English,’ Antwerp, 
j 1606, 8vo. Robert Tynley published at 
London, in 1(K)0, ‘Two leanied Sermons,’ in 
the second of which ‘ are answered many of 
the arguments published by R. Chambers, 
Priest, conceming Popish Miracles.’ 

[Cat. of Printed Books in the Brit. Mus. to 
the year 1640, i. 310, 357, ii. 1071, iii. 1523 ; 
Diaries of the English College, Douay, 192, 106, 
232, 245-8; Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 381; 
Foley’s Records, vi. 190, 349; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn), 407-] T. C. 
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CHAMBERS, SiK ROBERT (1737- 
1803), Indian judge, was born at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne in 1737, and was the oddest son of 
liobert Chambers, an attorney of that city, 
w’ho married ^liss Metc-alfe. Ife was placed I 
ill due course at its principal school, then 
under the charge of the llev. Hugh Moises, 
whose fame as a master lives to this day, and 
during his school days he secured the friend- 
ship, which lie never lost, of two other pupils, i 
John Scott, the well-known lord Kldon, and 
Ills brother, 'William Scott, afterwards lord ; 
Stowell. in July HoJ he was elected an > 
exhibit iom*r of Lincoln College', Oxford, and | 
proceeded H.A. 3 Feb. 17o8; but he was j 
elected a fellow of University College 23 June 
17dl, and took his degree of M.A. from that 
college on 11 July 1701. The lust degree 
to which he proceeded was that of B.C.L., 
14 Dec. ITO)."!. Ghambtu’s determined upon 
adopting the law as his profession, and was i 
appointed to the Vinerian professorship of 
laws ( January 1702) when it was vacated by 
lUackstone. This position he was allowed, 
when de]mrting for India in 1774, to retain, 
hy the special permission of the university, 
for three veal’s, in order that he might see 
whether the climate of that country would 
agree witli his constitution, and during that 

E 'riod John Scott acted as his deputy. Lord 
iclifield, tlie chancellor of (lie university, 
bestowed on Chambers, in 1700, the post of j 
principal of Now Tnn Hall, a post which re- ■ 
qiiircd no residence, and was consequently 
held by him throughout his life. While re- 
sident at Oxford he engaged in tuition, and 
among his pupils was Mr. Windhum. At this 
period of life he was mucli employed in hnv 
causes, and his iiuunne was sueli as to enable 
him to decline in 1708 the olHce of attorney- 
general in Jamaica us inadeciuato to his pre- 
tensions. In 1773 the supreme court of judica- 
ture in Bengal was established, and Chambers 
Avas apiioiiited its second judge, Elijah Impey 
being his chief. Almost immediately before 
starting for the East he married (8 March 
1774) Fanny Wilton, the only daughter of 
Joseph Wilton, a celebrated sculptor, and one 
of the foundation members of the Iloyal Aca- 
demy. Slio Avas then in her sixteenth year, 

* exquisitely beautiful,’ says Dr. Johnson, and 
his taste is corroborated by the testimony of 
Mrs. Thrale, Avho adds that she ^ stood for 
Hebe at the Boyal Academy.’ His younger 
brother, 'VMlliam Chambers, a great specialist 
in the dialects of Hindc^tan, who became 
interpreter to the supreme court at Bengal, 
and Avliose son, William Frederick, is noticed 
beloAv, w as already there, and their motlicr, 
Avho died in 1782, accompanied her elder son. 
They sailed in April 1 774 on the Anson, with 


the three other judges, Impey, Hyde, and Le- 
maistre,a second vessel currying out Sir Philip 
Francis, who was voyaging to Calcutta to 
take his place on the supreme council. Four 
years later ('Chambers received the honour of 
knighthood. In October 1770 he desired to* 
succeed to the place on the council which was 
A'acant by the death of Colonel Monson, and 
in the * Private C’orrespondence ’ of Oarrick 
(ii. 183-4) is a letter soliciting the sujqiort 
of the great actor ; but the efforts of Cham- 
bers Avere not successful. Wherever he Avent 
be found friends. Mrs. Thrale could never 
understand tlie reason of the partiality Avliich 
all her acquaintances felt for Chambers. His 
domestic happiness was clouded by the loss 
of his eldest son in the wreck of the Grosvenor, 
East Indiainan, in 1782. Some time after the 
resignation by Impey of the office of chiet 
justice Chambers was elcA^ated to the post 
(1789), and a further distinction was con- 
j ferred on him in 1797, Avlien he Avas elected 
president of the Asiatic Society, in succession 
to Sir William Jones and Lord Teigninoiith. 
A discourwse Avliicb he delivered before this 
body (18 .Tan. 1798) is printed in the ^ Asiatic 
Besearcbes,’ vi. l-o. In 1799 he returned to 
England, with a constitution undermined by 
bis life in the East, and a peerage was ottered 
to him, but he had not ava iled himself of the 
opjMirt unities which a man less disinterested 
could have seized of enricliing himself through 
his official position, and be Avas com])elled to 
decline the proffi*red honour and to accept a 
jiension. In the autumn of 1802 his lungs 
were so much ulfected that ho Avas ordered to 
the south of France, but the season was too 
far advanced for him to proceed further than 
Paris. Soon afterwards he Avas seized hy a 
])aralytic stroke, and died near Paris 9 May 
1803 ; his body was brought to England and 
buried in the ’rem])lo Church 23 May. A 
monument by Nollekeiis to his memory Avas 
placed in that church. There is also a tablet 
to his memory in the chapel of University 
College, Oxford, Avhere the year of his birtli 
is given as 1737). The epitaph on the monu- 
ment of his friend. Sir William Jones, in the 
latter chapel is said to haA^e been composed 
by Chambers. Lady Chambers died at Brigh- 
ton 1 7) A pril 1 839. A volume of family prayers 
written by her Avas publ isbed in 182 1 . A por- 
trait of Ciiambers Avas painted by Sir Josnua 
Ileynolds for Mr. Thrale’s study at Streatbam, 
and a second Avas taken by Mr. Horne, a painter 
at Calcutta, shortly before the judge’s depar- 
tyre. At the sale of the Thrale portraits in 
1816 the former was bought by his widoAv for 
84/. The second portrait hangs in the dining 
hall of University College. 

The friendship of Dr. Johnson with Cham- 
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bers was established in and lasted un- 

impaired unt il he left for India. In the ideal 
university of St. Andrews which Johnson 
and Boswell founded in their imagination, 
the chair of English law was assigned to 
Chambers, and when he sailed to his new 
countiy he carried with him a warm letter 
of introduction from the doctor to Warren 
Hastings. Sir Philip Francis was long on 
friendly terms with him, and stood godfather 
to his son in November 177i); but in Sir 
Philip’s diary, under the date of February 
1780, are some severe reflections on Chambers. 
This temporary difterence was soon composed, 
and on the return of Francis to London ho 
wrote to Chambers a complimentary letter, 
although he condemned the other members of 
the supremo court. !Moro letters followed, 
aind in one of them Francis heartily congratu- 
lated his friend on his appointment as chief 
justice. In the much-debated question of the 
trial of Nuncomar the conduct of C/hambers 
was marked by deplorable weakness. Fox said 
that Chambers * had acted very weakly,’ and 
8ir Gilbert Elliot spoke of his * mild and 
flexible character ; ’ but Francis endeavoured 
to sever his friend from the other judges on 
the ground that Chambers wished the trial 
to proceed under a statute of (iueeu lifliza- 
beth, which. did not visit forgery with the 
penalty of death. ‘ A Treatise on Estat(‘8 and 
Tenures, by the late 8ir Robert Chambers,’ 
was edited by his nephew, Sir Charles llar- 
conrt Chambers, in 1824, with the statement 
that it formed part of Sir Robert’s Vinerian 
lectures, and that he had purposed to write, 
had his health permitted, a commentary on 
the common law. In 18t‘34 W. II. Smoidt, 
another kinsman, issued ‘A fVdlection of 
(Orders by the Supreme Court of .Tudicature 
at Bengal on the Plea Side of the Court, 
1774-1813, with notes from the note-books 
of Sir Robert Chambers and 3Ir, Justice Hyde,’ 
and in 1838 there was privately printed a 
* Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts col- 
lected during his residence in India by the 
late Sir Robert Chambers. With a brief 
memoir by Lady Chambers.’ The judge was 
throughout his life fond of books, and pos- 
sessed a large library, especially rich in ori- 
ental works. His collection of Sanskrit ma- 
nuscripts was purchased for the Royal Library 
at Berlin. His nephew. Sir Charles Harcourt 
Chambers, was a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1809, M. A. 1814; appointed 
judge in Bengal 1823, removed to Bombay 
1827, and died 13 Oct. at Bombay {Gent, 
Mag, for 1829, i. 566). 

[Boswell's Johnson (ed. 1835), ii. 22, iii. 8, 
304-6, iv. 6, 112, v. 182, 189, vi. 193, viii. 40; 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iv. 627, v. 120, 472, vii. 


j 510; Parkes’s Sir P. Francis, ii. 12, 116, 142, 
• 172, 186, 213, 251, 288, 294 ; Stephen s Nunco- 
I mar and Impey, ptissim ; E. B. Inipey’s Elijah 
' Jnipoy, 177, 255-6, 304, 352; Mrs. Piozzi’s Au* 
fobiog. (1861), ii. 75, 170 -1 ; Gent. Mag. March 
1774, p. 141, May and Juno 1803, pp. 485, 593 ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 430 (1860), 6tli 
ser. xii. 256-7, 273 (1885).] W. P. C. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT (1802-1871), 
Pldinburgh publisher, author of ‘ Vestiges of 
Creation,’ was born in Peebles 10 July 1802, 
of a family long settled in that town. His 
father was connected with the cotton trade. 
His mother, Jean Gibson, was also a native 
of Peebles. He has left some graphic pic- 
tures, drawn from his own recollection, of 
the state of a small Scottish burgh in the 
earlyyears of the century, where nightly read- 
ings of .Tosephus excited the keenest interest 
and * the battle of Corunna and other pre- 
vailing news was strangely mingled with 
disquisitions on the Jewish wars.’ Here at 
the burgh and grammar schools of the place 
he got for a few shillings a quarter’s instruc- 
tion in Latin and the ordinary elements of 
an English education, as then understood. 
A sliglit lameness (due to a badly performed 
surgical operation, but cured in after life by 
skilful treatment) increased his inclination 
to study. His father had a copy of the 
fourtli edition of the ^ Encyclopiedia Britan- 
niea’in a chest in the attic. Robert un- 
earthed it, and it was to him what the * gift 
of a whole toy-shop would have been to most 
children.’ ‘ I plunged into it,’ he says, * I 
roamed through it like a bee.’ This was in 
his eleventh year. About this time the 
father fell into increasing difficulties, and 
thought it advisable to leave Peebles for 
Edinburgh, where ho filled various small ap- 
pointments. The succeeding years were after- 
wards known in tlie family as the ‘dark ages.’ 
Robert, who had becuileft at school in Peebles, 
soon joined the family in Edinburgh. I le had 
been destined for the church, and it. was duo 
to this that he attended ‘ a noted classical 
academy ’ for some time, and acquired a fair 
knowledge of Latin. At thisperiod the family 
lived a few miles out of town. Robert, who 
lodged in the W est Port with his elder brother 
William (1800-1883) [q. v.], found his cihief 
amusement in wandering through the narrow 
wynds and among the gloomy, but imposing, 
houses of old Pklinburgh. 

In 1816 he left school, and, having taught 
a little in Portobello, filled two situations as 
junior clerk. From both of these lie was soon 
discharged, and being now about sixteen, and 
without employment, his brother suggested 
to him that he should begin as a bookseller, 
furnishing a stall with his own school hooks, 
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the old books in the house, and a few cheap j 
pocket bibles. llobert, taking this advice, 
speedily started in the world in a small shop 
with space for a stall in front in Leith Walk, 
opposite Pilrig Aveinie. He prospered in 
this business, and in 1H:22 moved to better 
premises in India Place, from which lie after- 
wards migrated to Hanover Street. ]Ie now 
made the acquaintance of Scott and other 
eminent men of Edinburgh, and began to 
engage extensively in literary work. lie 
wrote * Illustrations of the Author of Wa- 
verley * (Edin. 1822) and ^ Traditions of Edin- 
burgh* (2 vols. Edin. 1823, new edit. 1868). 
This latter work, based to a great extent on 
traditions that w’ere fast dying out, is valu- 
able and interesting. It delighted Scott, 
who wondered ‘where the boy got all the 
information.* Then followed the ‘ Fires which 
have occurred in Edinburgh since the be- 
ginning of the Eighteenth (\mtury * (Edin. 
1824), ‘Walks in Edinburgh’ (Edin. 1825), 

‘ Popular Khymes of Scotland * (Edin. 1826) 
(one of several volumes which he published 
on the songs of his count ry), ‘ Picture of 
Scotland * (2 vols. Edin. 1826). The mate- 
rials for this last work were gathered in the 
course of successive tours made tlirough the 
districts described. He also wrote a variety 
of volumes for ‘ Constable’s Miscellany.’ The 
lirst of these was ‘ History of the Uebellion 
of 1745’ (1828, seventh edit. 1869). This 
was founded to a considorabhi extent on un- 
published sources. It is still the best known 
account of the rising. Other volumes wert* : 

‘ History of the llebollions in Scotland from 
1638 to 1660* (1828), ‘History of thellebel- 
lions in Scotland in 1689 and 1715’ (1829), 

‘ Life of J allies I * ( 1830). Other publ ications 
about this time were : Editions of ‘ Scottish 
Ballads and Songs* (1829), of ‘ Scottish Jest, 
and Anecdottis,’ of which the purpose Avas 
to prove that Scotchmen Avere ‘ a Avitty and 
jocular’ race; ‘Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen’ (4 v'ols. OlasgoAV, 1832- 
1834 ; there are various later editions), ‘ Ja- 
cobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745 
(1834; thisw^as edited from a manuscript of 
Bishop Forbes). He also wrote (along with 
his brother) ‘A Gazetteer of Scotland, ’Poem? 
(1835), ‘ A Life of Scott ’ (new edition AAutli 
notes by R. Carruthers, ed. 1871), ‘Land 
of Burns ’ (with Professor Wilson, Glas- 
gow, 1840), and a large number of maga- 
zine articles. During the years thus occupied 
Robert’s affairs had st(}|jdily groAvii more 
prosperous. ‘ Chambers’s Journal,* of which 
Robert AA^as joint editor, had been established 
in 1832. The undertaking was a great suc- 
cess, and had led to tlie establishment of 
the firm of AV. & R. Chambers. The busi- 


ness management of what was soon a large 
publishing business fell on William [see 
Chambers, William], and Robert was left 
:o carry out his literary projects undisturbed. 
In 1840 he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and haying 
soon after removed to the comparative quiet 
if St. Andrews, he laboured for two years 
at the production of ‘ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of (h'eation.* This well-known work 
is a dear and able exposition of a theory 
of development. When published in 1844 
it excited great attention, and was bitterly 
attacked. The author had foreseen this. He 
was anxious to escape strife, he did not Avish 
to risk a sound literary reputation honestly 
won in other fields, or to bring his firm into 
discredit ; hence he published his book ano- 
nymously. Extraordinary precautions Avero 
taken to avoid detection. All the publishing 
arrangements were conducted through Mr. 
Alexander Ireland of Manchester. He got 
the proofs, sent them under fresh covers to 
Chambers, who returned them to Manchester, 
whence they were sent to London. The au- 
thorsliip AA^as attributed to many different 
hands— among them were Sir Charles Lyell 
and Prince Albert — but people came gene- 
rally to believe that Chambers Avas the author. 
In the ‘Athenpeum’ of 2 Dec. 4854 it Avas 
said that he ‘has been generally credited 
Avith the AAwk.’ The alleged heterodox 
opinions of the author Avere also used against 
him Avhen, in 1848, a proposal was brought 
foi’Avard to make him fora provost of Edin- 
burgh. The secret of authorship Avas not 
fully disclosed till 1884, when Mr. Ireland, 
the ‘ sole surviving depositary ’ of the secret , 
edited a tAvelfth edition, in an introduction 
to AAhicli he gave full details as to the au- 
thorship of the Avork. Although the book Avas 
generally considered an attack on the then 
orthodox mode of conceiving creation, and 
although Carl Vogt, the Gorman translator, 
in his preface (Braunschweig, 1851 ), expressly 
praises it on this account, yet Chambers, a 
man of true, though unsectarian piety, did 
not himself so regard it. He looked upon 
the question as one purely scientific and 
non-tneological. In 1845, after the fourth 
edition was published, he issued a tempe- 
rate reply to such criticism as seemed to him 
most noteAvorthy, entitled ‘ Explanation ; a 
sequel to “ V^estiges of the Natural History of 
Creation,’** by the author of that work. liar- 
win (^Ilistoncal Introduction to Origin of 
Species') says that the work, from its ‘ power- 
ful and brilliant style,* immediately had a 
very wide circulation. ‘In my opinion it 
has done excellent service in this country in 
calling attention to the subject, in removing 
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;]^rejudice) and in thus preparing the gpround 
tor the reception of analogous views/ 

When the * Vestiges ^ were disposed of, 
•Chomhers returned to Edinburgh and resumed , 
the writing and editing of a number of useful 
works published by his firm. For about 
twenty years he worked with extraordinary 
■activity. Besides occasional pieces and school- 
books, such as his ^History of the British 
Empire ’ and ‘ History of the English I^an- 
■giiage and Literature,* he produced, with lio- 
bert Carruthers of Inverness, his ^ Cyclopaedia 
of English Literature* (2 vols. 1844), ‘Ro- 
mantic Scotch Ballads,* with original airs 
(1844), ‘Ancient Sea Margins* (184^, ‘His- i 
tory of Scotland* (new edit. 1849), ‘ Life and 
Works of Robert Burns* (1851, ‘ after minute 
personal investigation *), ‘ Tracings of the 
North of Europe (1851), ‘ The Threiplands 
of Fingask ’ (written in 1853, published 1880), 

‘ Tracings in Iceland and the Faroe Islands * 
(1856), ‘ Domestic Annals of Scotland * (3 
vols. 1859-1861; this work, based on original 
research, comprehends the period from the 
Reformation to the rebellion of 1745), ‘Me- 
moirs of a Banking House* (1860, by Mir 
William Forbes, edited by Chambers), ‘Edin- 
burgh Papers * (1861, on miscellaneous sub- 
jects), ‘Songs of Scotland prior to Burns’ 
(1862). Most of these went through several 
editions. In 1860 Chambers paid a visit to 
the United States, and on his return removed 
to London (March 1861), in order that he 
might consult authorities in the British Mu- 
seum for the ‘ Book of Days,* ‘ a miscellany 
of popular antiquities in connection with 
the calendar, including anecdotes, biogra- 
phies, curiosities of literature, and oddities 
of human life and character * (2 vols, 1 862- 
1864). During his residence in London the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by 
the University of St. Andrews. He was 
also elected a member of the Athenaeum 
Club. These were probably the most pleas- 
ing to him of the various honours which 
were now the reward of his labours’. When 
the ‘ Book of Days * was printed. Chambers 
returned to Scotland. The production of the 
work had, however, injured his health to 
such an extent that he never quite recovered. 
■‘That book was my death-blow,* he said. 
A brief ‘ Life of Smollett,* which appeared in 
1867, was the last of his printed productions. ^ 
* A Catechism for the Young ' and ‘ The Life | 
and Preachings of Jesus Christ from the 
.Evangelists* were left unfinished. Among 
his unpublished works are numerous antiqua- 
rian papers, and an extensive inquiry into 
spiritualistic and psychical research, together 
with materials for another volume of the 


died at 8t. Andrews, 17 March 1871, and 
was buried in the old church of St. Regulus 
there. Chambers was of a fairish type, Avith 
brown hair, which early became tinged Avith 
grey; lie was strongly made, thou^ some- 
what under middle size. His opinions in 
politics and religion were moderate and libe- 
ral. His disposition was genial, hospitable, 
and kindly. AVhen Leigh Hunt, in April 
1834, started the ‘ London Journal,’ whicli 
seemed likely at first to prove a rival to 
‘Chambers’s Journal,* Chambers, in a kindly 
letter, Avislied him all success as a labourer 
in a common field. He gave all tlie profits 
of a cheap edition of his * Life and Work of 
Burns’ for the benefit of Mrs. Begg, the 
poet’s sister. These are but tAvO of many 
like instances. As a writer Chambers is 
vigorous, instructive, and interesting. He 
' knew a great deal of men and books, and in 
cominuivicating his knowledge he remembered 
, his own precept, that dulness is ‘the last of 
I literary sins.’ Thus he Avas Avell fitted to >)c 
a popular expounder of science and history . 
Occasional touches of humour give his writing 
additional interest. In treating, as lie ' 
quently did, of subjects illustrating Scottish 
I character, he uses the Scottish dialect Avith 
i singular force and efiect. Cliambers 
twice married, but both hisAvh^es predeceased 
him. He Avas survived by three sons and 
six daughters. 

[Memoir of William and Kobert Chambers, 
with portraits, by William Chambers (Tith edit. 
1883 ); Scotsman, 18 March 1871 ; original ma- 
terials supplied* by Mr. C. Chambers of Edin- 
burgh. A selection from his writings, containing 
his original poems, was published in 1847, in 
7 A-ols. In Brit. Mus. Cat. is a list of several 
Avorks written in criticism of tlie ‘ Vestiges.’ A 
reference to the numerous magazine articles on 
the book is given in Poole’s Index, p. 313 . Some 
interesting personal reminiscences of Chambers 
will be found in Mr, James Payn’s Literary Re- 
collections ( 1884 ).] F. W -T. 

CHAMBERS, SABINE (1560 P-1633), 
jesuit, was bom in Leicestershire in or about 
15(50, and entered Broadgates Hall, Oxford, 
where he took tiie degrees in arts, that of 
master being comjileted in 1 583, when ‘ he had 
the vogue of a good disputant.’ He was a 
tutor in Oxford, and in 1581 he had among 
his pupils John Rider, afterwards protestant 
bishop of Killaloe. Having adopted the ca- 
tholic religion he withdrew to Paris, and there 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1587. Father 
Parsons made him superior of the jesuit col- 
lege he had established at Eu in Normandy, 
which institution was closed on 23 Dec. 1588 
on the death of its patron, the murdered duke 


^Domestic Annals of Scotland.’ Chambers of Guise. After leaching theology at Dole, 
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in the Klienish province, ho was sent to the 
Knglisli mission in 1(509, and he resided in 
the London district for nearly a quarter of 
a century. He became a professed father of 
the society in 1(518. He died on 10 or, 1(5 
March l0;l2-3. He wrote ^Tlie (rardeii of 
our B. I.iady. Or a tleuout manner, how to 
serue her in her rosary. AN'ritten by S. 0. of 
the Society of Tesvs,' St. Omer, 1(519, 8vo, 
pp. 272. ^ Other matters, as ’tis said, he j 

hath written, but,’ observes Wood, ‘ being 
j)rinted beyond sea, wt? Jiave few copies of j 
tliem come into these parts.’ j 

[Wood's Atheiiae Oxoii. (Bliss), ii. 276 ; i 
Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, (57 ; I'oloy’s lieeords, j 
vii. 127 ; Dodd’s (Jiureli Hist. ii. 410; Cat. of j 
Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; {SouthwoU’s Bibl. j 
Seript(»rum Soe. .(esu; Backer’s Bild, d<s fieri- I 
vains de la Coinpaguie do Jesus.] T. C. 

CHAMBEKS, Sir WILLIAM (1726- 
179(5), architect, who is said to have been de- 
scend(!d from a Scotch family of Chalmers, 
who were barons of Tartas in France, was 
born at Stockholm in 172(5. 1 li.s grandfather, 
a rich nujrchant, had supplied the armies of | 
Charles XII with stores and money, and had j 
siiifered by receiving the base coin issued by 1 
that monarch. His fat her, who resided many | 
years in Swedtui to prosecute his claims, re- 
turned to England in 1728, bringing with 
him the future Sir William, at that time 
about two years old, and settled at Uipon,' 
wliere he had an estate. It was here that 
AVilliam was edmiated. At the age of six- 
tt?en he began life us a supercargo to the 
Swedish East India Company, and in that 
capacity made one (])erliaps more than one) 
voyage to China. At Canton he took some 
sketclu'S of arcliitecturti and costume, which 
were some time afterwards engraved by 
(irignioii. Hooker, and other accomplished 
engravers, and published in 1757 in a work 
called ‘ Designs for Chinese Buildings,’ See, 
When eighteen he quitted the sea to devote 
himself to architectun*, for which ])urposehe 
made a prolonged stay in Italy, studying the 
buildings and writings of Palladio and Vig- 
nola, and other Italian arcliitects, from 
Micliael Angelo to Bernini, upon which he 
formed his style. At Home lie resided with 
Clerisseau and .Foseph Wilton, the sculptor. 
He also studied under Clerisseau in Paris. 
He returned to England in 177)5, in company 
with Cipriani and Wilton, wliose daughter 
(celebrated for her beauty) he married. He 
took a house in Poland Strt'ct, and soon ob- 
tained employment. His first work of im- 
portance is said to have been a villa for Lord 
Bessborough at Hoehampton, but through 
Lord Bute, to whom he was recommended by 


John Carr, the architect of York | .v.], he 
j was introduced to Augusta, princess dowager 
I of Wales, wdio w^as seeking a young architect 
to adorn the gardens of her ‘ villa,’ or palace, 
' at Kew, This gave him the opportunity 
; for indulging his taste for both classical 
! and Chinese architecture, and between 1757 
I and 1762 he erected, in what are now known 
as Kew Gardens, several neat semi-Roman 
temples, together with other buildings, which 
were derided as ‘unmeaning falballas of 
Turkish and Chinese chequerwork.’ Tho 
most important of tlie oriental buildings was 
the well-known pagoda. Ilis works at Ke>v 
w'ere celebrated in a volume, to which he fur- 
nished the architectural designs, Cipriani the 
figures, and Kirby, T. Sandby, and Marlow 
the ‘ views.’ The drawings were engraved by 
AVoolhitt, Paul Sandby, Major, Grignion, 
and others, and published (1/63) in a folio 
volume called ‘ Plans, Elevations, &c., of the 
Gardens and Buildings at Kew.’ 

His standing in the profession was now 
assured. He had been employed to teach 
architectural drawing to the Prince of Wales 
(George III) ; his works at Kew had esta- 
blished him in royal favour, and he had also 
gained professional distinction by the publi- 
cation in 1759 of his ‘ Treatise of (fivil Ar- 
chitecture,’ which, in spite of its ignorant de- 
preciation of Greek architecture, was a work 
of considerable merit, and for a long time re- 
mained a text-book for architectural stu- 
dents. A st'cond edition was called for in 
17(58, a third in 1791, and it has since been 
more than once republished. 

I Chambers commenced to exhibit with the 
I Society of Artists (in Spring Gardens) in 
j 17(51, and was one of the first members and 
the first treasurer of tlie Hoyal Academy 
when establi.shed in 1768. In 1771, in re- 
turn for some highly finished drawings of 
Kew Gardens, he was created by the king of 
Sweden a knight of tlie Polar Star, and was 
allowed by George III to assume the title 
and style of a knight. In the following year 
(1772) he made an unfortunate literary ven- 
ture by publishing his ‘ Dissertation on Orien- 
tal Gardening,’ in which lie endeavoured to 
prove the siqxiriority of the Chinese system 
of landscape gardening over that practised 
in Europe. His preface is said to have been 
animated with irritation against ‘Capability ’ 
Brown, whose design for Lord Clive’s villa 
at Claremont had been preferred to his ; but 
the ‘ Dissertation’ itself, with its absurd de- 
preciation of nature, its bombastic style, and 
its ridiculous descriptions (mainly borrowed 
from other Avorks) of the gardens of the ein- 
])eror of China, Avas sufficient to account for 
the satires Avhich it called into life. The 
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most important of these was ‘ An Heroic 
Kpistle to Sir \V. C./ followed by ‘ An Heroic 
Postscript’ to this epistle, in both of which 
the satire was keen and the verses pointed. 
These lively pieces were published anony- 
mously, and their authorship was for some 
time a matter for conjecture. There is now 
no doubt that they were by William Mason, 
the poet [q. v.], the first book of whose 
< English Harden’ was published in 1772. 
According to AVarton, the Mferoic Epistle’ 
was ‘cutout by Walpole, but biickranied by 
Mason.’ 

At this time Chambers was architect to 
the king and queen, and comptroller of his 
majesty’s works (an ollice afterwards changed 
to that of surveyor-general), and his fame 
and prosperity knew no serious check. He 
moved from Poland Street to ilerners Street, 
and thence to Norton (now Bolsover) Street, 
where he died. He had also an official resi- 
dence at Hampton Court, and a country house 
called AVhitton Place, near Hounslow. In 
1774 he revisited Paris, and in 177o he was 
appointed architect of Somerset House at a 
salary of 2,000/. a year. The ])resent struct ure 
was designed by ( /hambers for the accommoda- 
tion of goveniment offices, the Hoy al Society, 
a nd t he Uoy al Academy. The hit e Mr. Fefgus- 
son [^q. V.] calls C'hambera ‘ the most successful 
architect of the latter half of tlie eighteenth 
century,’ and Somerset House ‘the greatest 
architectural work of the reign of George III.’ 
The best part of the design, according to this 
authority, ‘is the north, or Strand, front, an 
enlarged and improved copy of a part of the 
old palace built by Inigo Jones, and pulled 
ilown to make way for the new buildings.’ 

‘ The south portion of this front is also ex- 
tremely pleasing,’ but after a severe criticism 
of the river front he adds : ‘ It was evident, 
however, that the imagination of Chambers 
could rise no higher than the conception of a 
square and un poetic mass.’ 

Although not so much enijiloyed as Robert 
Adam [q. v.] in building great country houses 
for the nobility and gentry, he designed town 
mansions for Earl Gower at AVhiteliall and 
fjord Melbourne in Piccadilly, Charlemont 
House, Dublin, and Duddiiigstoii House, near 
Edinburgh. He was the architect of the Al- 
bany in Piccadilly, and of tin* Market House 
at AVorcester. He was emiiloyed by l^arl 
Pembroke at Wilton, by the Duke of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim, by Lord Claremont at 
Alarino in Ireland, and by the Duke of Bed- 
ford in Bloomsbury, ife also made some 
additions and alterations (Gothic) to Milton 
Abbey, near Dorchester. As ho grew old 
C.liambers retired somewhat from public busi- 
ness, and enjoyed more freely the society of 
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his friends, among whom were such celebrated 
men as Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Bur- 
ney, and Garrick. He was a member of the 
Architects’ Club, which met at the Thatched 
House, St. James’s. In his later years he 
sutfered much from asthma, and after a long 
and severe illness he died at his house in 
J Norton Street, Marylebone, 8 March 179t;, 
and was buried in Poets’ Corner, AVestmin- 
ster Abbey. Chambers had five children, 
four daughters and one son, who married a 
daughter of Lord Rodney. He left a con- 
siderable fortune. 

[Gent. Mag. 1796; Kuropcaii Mag. 1796; 
Hardwick's Alcmoir of the Life of Sir William 
(chambers; Chalmtjrs’s Hiogr. Diet. ; Ciuining- 
hani’s Lives of British Artists, 1831 ; Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of Artists ; Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson ; Ferguason’s Hist, of 
Modern Architecture ; Edwards’s Anecdotes. ) 

C. M. 

CHAMBERS, AVILLIAAI (1800-188;!), 
Edinburgh publisher, was born at I’eebles oil 
It) April 1800. His early life is described 
in the notice of his brother Robert [see 
Chambers, Robert]. He attended tie* same 
schools, and read the same books. I le renn.- ved 
with the family to Edinburgh, and in 1814 
was apprenticed to Sutherland, a booksidler 
in Calton Street, lor live years at l.v. a week. 
As his father went to live some miles out 
of town, he was obliged to support himstdf. 
Ilis lodgings at the AVest I’oil cost him 
Ls. 6//. per wetde, \s. iM. he paid for his food, 
and 9t/. was reserved for miscellaneous ex- 
penses. He thought himself fortunate iu an 
arrangement he concluded with a baker 
whose bakehouse was situated iu tiie (now 
removed) Canal Street. The baker and 
Chambers were fond of books, and it was 
agreed that the hoy was to read to him and 
his men in the morning ; ‘ a penny roll luiwly 
drawn from the ovcii’ was to reward tlu^ 
reader. ‘ S(‘ated on a folded-up sack in Iho* 
sole of tlie window, with a book in one hand, 
and a penny candle stuck in a bottle near the 
other,’ Chambers read ‘Roderick Random,’ 
and other works of the older novelists. Ilti 
also found time to r(‘ad a little on his own 
account. In May 1819 he finished his ap- 
prenticeship, and immediately started busi- 
ness for himself as a bookseller in Leith AV^alk. 
The agent of a Ijondon bookselhir to whom 
he had been useful gave him 10/. worth of 
books on credit ; tjiese he wheeled down in 
au empty tea-chest, and having erected a 
few rough shelves and a bookstall, he opened 
shop. He began to hind the hooks for him- 
self, then he bought an old printing-press 
and types for 8/. On this he printed several 
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little works ; one of these, ‘ A History of the j ‘ Glenormistoii * (1849) ; * Fiddy, an Aiito- 
riipsies,’ ho wrote himself, as well as printed 1 biography of a Dog,* 1851 ; ‘Things as they 
and sold. In the spring of 1823 lie removed are in America,* 1854 (an account of a visit); 
to Broughton Street, and might fairly con- | ‘ Peebles and its Neighbourhood,*! 856 ; ‘Amc- 
sider his early struggles over. He now i rican Slavery and Colour,* 1857 ; ‘ Something 
wrote ‘ The Book of Scotland,’ and (with of Italy,* 1862 ; ‘ History of Peebles,* 1864 ; 
his brother) ‘ A Gazetteer of Scotland.* The ‘About Uailways,* 1866; ‘ Wintering at Men- 
tirst of these, published in 1830, is an ac- tone,* 1870; outh’s Companion and Coun- 
•('ount of the machinery of Scottish govern- sellor,* new ed. 1870 ; ‘ France, its History 
ment before the union. Although no second and lie volutions,* 1871 ; ‘AilieGilroy,aScot- 
•«‘dition was ever published, this work is the tish Story,* 1872; ‘Biography, Exemplary 
most learned and valuable its author produced, and Instructive,* 1873; ‘A Week at Wel- 
He soon became too busy for much original wyn,’ 1873; ‘ Kindness to Animals,* 1877 ; 
work. He had already (6 Oct. 1821-12 Jan. ‘Stories of Old Families and Remarkable 
1822) published a fortnightly journal called Persons,’ 2 vols. 1878. Chambers also pub- 
*The Kaleidoscope,’ and some years afterwards lished privately a number of pamphlets on 
it occurred to him that the growing taste for | Scottish subjects. In 1841 William and his 
cheap literature would insure Ihe success of i brother received the freedom of their native 
a low-priced weekly publication. Accord- i town. A few ^^cars after he presented Peebles 
ingly the first number of ‘ Chambers’s Ediii- with ‘a suite of buildings consisting of a li- 
hurgh Journal’ was issued 011 4 Feb. 1832. brary of 10,000 volumes, a readinff-room,m u- 
The price was 14<2. per weekly part. The seum, gallery of art, and lecture hall.* This 
success of the v'enture was at once assured | was called the (’liambers Institution. (In 
by a circulation of 30,000. In a few years I860 an account of it was published in Dutch 
this rose to 80,000. Robert was almost from ■ by J. 1 1, van Lennep.) His favourite country 
the first associated with AVilliamin this en- ' residence was in the neighbourhood at the 
terprise, which soon led to the removal of estate of Glenormiston, which he purchased 
both brotliers to new promises, where they ' in 1849. In 1865 Chambers was chosen lord 
■established tlie firm of W. Sc R. Chambers. | provost of Edinburgh. His term of office was 
The firm, undtu* AVilliam’s direction, soon j signalised by the passing of the Edinburgh 
embarked on a career of extensive and sue- 1 City Improvement Act (1867), of which he 
cessful publishing enterprise. Aiming at the | was the chief jiromoter. Under the powers 
production of cheap and useful literature, j thus obtained a vast work of demolition and 
they produced (in addition to books men- I reconstruction was begun. Spacious new 
tioiied under CiiAMHERS, Rohert) ‘ (’ham- | stret‘ts were run through the most crowded 
bers’s Information for the People,* 1833; ! and badly constructed parts of old Edin- 
‘ Chambers’s Educational (’ourse,’ 1835 (this, i burgh. The rijsult was tliat ‘the deatli-rate 
whicli is still in progress, contains works on a | of Edinburgh, which in 1865 was 26,(X)0 per 
great variety of subjects) ; ‘ (,’hambers’s Mis- ' annum, had in 1882 fallen to 18,(X)0.* Cham- 
cellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts ;’ , bers was re-elected lord provost in 1868, but, 

* Chambers’s Encyclopaedia,’ 10 vols. 1859-68 having accomplished his task, resigned next 
(partly based on the ‘ (.^onversations-l^»xi- ' year. ()ne of the new st reets to the north of 
kon *). I’he various editions and wide popu- , the college was called Chambers Street to 
larity of these works prove that they fulfilled commemorate his services. Chambers’s latter 
the hopes of their publishers. One funda- ! years were occupied with a scheme for the 
mental rule in all their undertakings was restoration of St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, 
to ‘ avoid as far as ])ossible mixing them- j This great historic building had been dis- 
selves up with debatable questions in ])oli- 1 figured and degTaded in a number of ways, 
tics and theology.* Even after Robert’s | It was partitioned into four churches, and had 
death, and when the storm caused by the been barbarously ‘restored ’between 1829 and 
appearance of the ‘ Vestiges * had long 1833. (Chambers, whilst lord provost, had 
blown over, AVilliam would not consent to often occasion to attend public worship ofli- 
the secret of the authorship being divulged , cially here. He conceived the idea ‘ of at- 
<liiring his own lifetime (Ireland’s Intro- ' tempting a restoration of the building,* and 
duction to twelfth edition, pp. viii and xv). j so carrying it out that the church might be- 
(’hambers found time, notwithstanding his ; come, ‘ in a sense, the Westminster Abbey 
business responsibilities, for a considerable • of Scotland.’ (The details of the scheme are 
amount of literary work. Besides a number given in his ‘ Story of St. Giles’s Church, 
of occasional pieces, he produced : ‘Tour in Edinburgh,* 1879.) The work, owing to 
Holland and the Rhine Countries,* 1839 (from his unremitting exertion and generosity (he 
information gathered during a j ourney there); spent between '20,0001, and 30, C^/. on it), was 
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completely successful. The reopening cere- : 
mony was fixed for 2ti May Chambers, I 
who had been gradually failing, died on the 
20th of that month. lie was buried near ' 
Peebles under the shadow of the old tower of 
St. Andrews, which, in accordance with his 
direction, was then being restored. | 

Chambers was married, and liad a family I 
of three. All his cliildren died in infancy. 
His wife survived him. Chambers received 
the degree of Lli.D. from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1872, and shortly before his death 
he accepted the offer of a baronetcy made him 
by Mr. Gladstone, but this honour he did not 
live to receive. Chambers was about the 
middle height, dark in feature, with hair that 
comparatively early became grey. Somewhat 
reserved in manner, he was not popular 
with those who knew him slightly, lie had 
great business talents, and to him the success 
of the firm as a financial undertaking was 
cliiefly due. He had no special literary 
faculty, but his writings exhibit strong com- 
mon sense, and he kneAV how to make a sub- 


elect in 1847. On 20 April 1818 he was 
elected physician to St. George s Hospital, 
though the youngest of the candidates, and 
held the post until 1889 ; during that period 
he delivered a course of lectures on practical 
medicine, a report of which Avas printed in 
the ^ Medical Gazette.’ For some time his 
private practice did not increase, and in 1820 
his receipts were only about 200/. ; hoAvever, 
from that year a change took place, until at 
last he attained that standing in the profes- 
sion in which a physician monopolises the 
greater part of the consulting practice among 
the upper classes. He Avas gazetted physician 
I in ordinary to Queen Adelaide 25 Oct. 1838, 

; and physician in ordinary to William IV on 
I 4 May 1837. His majesty at St. James’s 
I palace, on 8 Aug, 1837, created him K.C.lf. ; 
but at his urgent request allowed liim to de- 
I dine the assumption of the ordinary prefix of 
knighthood. In the succeeding reign he be- 
I came physician in ordinary to (^ueen Victoria 
I on 8 Aug. 1837, and to tlie Duchess of Kent 
' in 1839. He continued to be the leading 


ject interesting. It is, hoAveA er, not ns the . physician in London, Avith an income of from 
popular writer or tlie successful publisher, | seAcn to nine thousand guineas a year, until 
but as the good citizen, that he Avill be , 1848, Avdien bad health obliged him to ’’etire 
longest remembered. The name of William I into private life. Shortly after he h»»d ^iven 
C3iambers Avill always be connected Avidi the ■ up the practice of his profession a notice of 
city of Edinburgli, AA'hich he beautified, and | his death appeared in a medical journal, and 
the church of St. Giles, Avhich he restored. 1 Avas contradicted by himself. In 1834 a 
Fortraits of the brothers Chambers, by Sir ! poisoned wound, obtained in a post-mortem 
.r. Watson Gordon, are in the possession of | examination, had nearly cost him his life, and 
IMr. llobert Chambers of J^klinburgh. | from its efiects ho neA’er fully recoA'ored. On 

[Chambers’s Story of a Long and Busy Life | his retirement ho took iij)liis residenc(‘ on his 
(1882), and Memoir of himself (Avith portrait), estate at Ilordlecliff', near Lymington,IIarap- 
13th ed. 1884; Scotsman, 21 May 1883 ; original shire, AAdiere lie died of paralysis on 18 Dec. 
materials supplied by Mr. C. Chambers of Kdin- 1855. His success in practice depended 
burgh, F. W-T. mainly on the clear insight Avbich lie gained 

CHAMBERS, A\’IL1JA:M FREDE- into all tlie bearings of a case by habit anting 
IlKBv (1788-1855), M.D., Avns eldest son of bimself to place all the facts before him in 
William Chambers, a political servant of the tlie order ol their importance, Avithreference 
East India Company, and a distinguished ori- to present symptoms and immediate treat- 
entnlscliolar,whodiedinl793,by his marriage ment reijuired. Ilis constant habit ol taking 
AA'ith Charity, daughter of Thomas Fraser, of mites of cases coming btffore him gave his- 
Balmain, Inverness-shire. Sir Robert Cham- mind a compactness and clearness in summing 
hers (1737-1803) [q. v.] was his uncle. He uji facts Avhicli Avas the parent of practical 
Avas born in India in 1788, came to England in 1 views in theory and successful decisiou in 
1793, was educated at Bath grammar school action. Ou 13 March 1828 he aa'iis elected a 
and at Westminster School; from the latter j felloAv of the Royal Society. Ilis only con- 
foundation Avas elected to a scholarship at Tri- i tribution to literature was a series of papers 
nity College, Cambridge, where he graduated I on cholera, printed in the Mjaiicet ’ on 10 
B.A. 1808, M.A.1811,M.D. 1818. On leaving and 17 Feb. and 3. March 1849. He married, 
(’ambridge he studied for the profession he 1 10 Feb. 1821, Mary, daughter of William 
had chosen at St. George’s Hospital, the i Mackinen Fraser, M.D., ot LoAver OrosA^enor 
Windmill Street. School of Medicine, and at ! Street, London. Jlis manuscripts of cases in 
Edinburgh. lie was an incept or candidate 1 St. George’s Hospital, 1814-28, in ten volumes 
of the Royal College of Physicians, London, ■ folio, are preserved in the library of the Royal 
22 Dec. 1813, a candidate 30 Sept. 1818, a I Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
fellow 30 Sept. 1819, censor 1822 and 1838, i [Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ( 1878 ), iii. 196-200 ; 
consiliarius 1838, 1841, and 1845, and an ; Medical Circular, Avith i)ortruit, 6 Oct. 1852, pp. 
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373-4 ; Gent. Mag. April 1 866, p. 429 ; Prtv 
•Qeedings Royal Society of London (1857)* viii. 
268 ; Lives of Eminent British Physicians, 1857 ; 
Medical Directory (1857), p. 732.] G. C. B. | 

CHAMBRlfi, Sir ALAN (1739-1823), 
judge descended from a family which had 
settled in Westmoreland in the reign of 
Henry III, and had acquired Ilalhead Hall 
in the reign of Henry VIII (Nicolsox and 
Browx, WoMmorelandandCumhorland^Vlll y 
i. 84 - 0 ), ^vas tiie eldest son of Walter Cham- ! 
bre, pf Ilalhead Hall, Kenda], barnstiM*, by 
Ids wife, Mary, daughter of Jacob Morhind, 
•of Capplethwaite Hall, in the same county. ■ 
He was born at Kendal on 4 Oct. 1739. | 
After receiving an early education at the I 
free grammar school of tlie town lie was sent | 
to Sedbergh school, tlien under the care of j 
Dr. Bateman. ¥ rom Sedbergh he came up j 
to London, where first of all he went into 
the oflice of Mr. Forth Wintour, solicitor, . 
in Pall Mall. He also became a member of | 
the Society of Staple Inn, and paid the cus- 
tomary dozen of claret on admission. His 
arms are still to be seen emblazoned on one 
of the windows of the hall. He removed 
from, this inn to the Middle Temple in Fe- 
bruary 1758, and in November 1764 from the 
Middle Temple to Cray’s Inn. In May 1767 
he was called to the bar, and went the north- 
ern circuit, of which he soon became one of 
the leaders. He was elect(*d to the bench 
of Cray’s Inn June 1781, and in 1783 filled 
the annual office of treasurer. In 1796 lie 
was appointed recorder of Lanca.ster. On 
the retirement of Baron Perryn from the 
judicial bench he was cliosen as his succes- 
sor. In order to qualily for the bench, it 
was necessary that Chambr6 sliould be made 
a Serjeant. As Sir Richard Perryn liad re- 
tired in the vacation just before the summer 
circuit, and seijeants could only be called in 
term, a a^iecial act of parliament (39 Cco. 
Til, (!. 67 ) was passed authorising for the first 
time the appointment of a serjeant in the! 
vacation. Under the provisions of this act \ 
(3iambr6 received the degree of serjeant on | 
2 July 1799, and on the same day was ap- j 
pointed a baron of the exchequer. Lord 
chief-justice Eyre dying five days after the 
special act had received the royal assent, the 
same difficulty again occutred, and a general 
act (39(100. Ill, c. 1 13) was thereupon passed 
in the same session authorising the appoint- 
ment of any barrister tf^tbe degree of ser- , 
jeant during the vacation if done for the 
purpose of filling up a vacancy on the bench. 
Lord h^Jdon was the fii’st judge appointed 
under the provisions of this act. On 13 June 
in the following year Chambr6 was trans- 


ferred to the court of common pleas, as suc- 
cessor to Sir Francis Buller. In this court lie 
remained until December 1816, when he re- 
signed his seat, and having sat on the bench 
rather more than fifteen years became entitled 
to a pension of 2,(XX)/. a year by virtue of an 
act passed in tlie same year in which he had 
been appointed a judge (39 Geo. IH, c. 110). 
He died at the Crown Inn, Harrogate, on 
20 Sept. 1 823, in his 84th year, and was buried 
in the family vault in Kendal parish church, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 
He was never married, and was succeeded in 
his estates by his nephew, Thomas Cliambr<S. 
Chambn'i had a high reputation at the bar 
botli for his legal knowledge ahd for the jus- 
tice of his d(‘cisions. I le is described by Lord 
Brougham in his sketch of Lord Mansfield as 
being ‘ among the first ornaments of bis pro- 
fession as among the most honest and amiable 
of men’ (lliatorioal 1839, i. 117). 

So extremely careful was he lest any of bis 
actions should be misconstrued that, it is said, 
he once refused an invitation to a house where 
the judges usually dined when on circuit, be- 
cause tile owner bad been a defendant in one 
of the causes wliich had been tried at an assize 
at which he had lately presided. An excellent 
portrait of Cliambre, by Sir William Allan, 
is in the posvsession of Mr. Alan Ohambrt% of 
South N orwood, the presenthead of the family. 
It has been engraved by Henry Meyer. 

[Foss’s Judges, viii (1864) 257-9; C'^oriiolius 
Nicholson’s Annals of ICtMulal, 1832, pp. 63, 255 ; 
Durnford and East’s Term Reports, viii. (1817) 
421, 587; Gent. Mag. vol. xciii. pt. ii. p. 469; 
I^aw and Lawyers (1840), ii. 129.] 

G. F. R. B. 

CHAMBRE, JOHN (1470-1549), physi- 
cian, whose name is also spelt Chamber, (Jham- 
byr, and Chambers, born in Northumberland, 
studied at Oxford, where he v^as elected fellow 
of Merton College in 1492, and, having taken 
orders, was presented to the living of Tich- 
marsh in Northamptonshire. He proceeded 
M.A., visited Italy, .studied medicine there, 
and graduated in that faculty at Padua. On 
his return lie became physician to King 
Henry VII, and fulfilled the duties of that 
difficult situation so well that he was as much 
in favour with the prince as he had been with 
the old king, and was physician to Henry VHI 
throughout his reign. He received the de- 
gree of M.D. at Oxford in 1531. When the Col- 
lege of Physicians was founded in 1618, Dr. 
Chambre was the first named in the charter of 
those who were to form the body corporate, 
and he is also associated with the incorpora- 
tion of surgery in this country, for in Hol- 
bein’s picture of the granting of a charter to 
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the barber Burgeons in 1641, Dr. Chambre 
is depicted kneeling first of tlie three royal 
physicians on the king’s right hand, witness- 
ing the giving of the sealed charter into the 
hand of Thomas Vicary. He wears a gown 
trimmed with fur, and has a biretta-like cap 
on his head. He has a straight, but some- 
what short, nose, well-marked eyebrows, a 
very long clean-shaven chin, and an almost 
severe expression of face. Chambre was cen- 
sor of the College of Physicians in 1 623. He 
wrote no medical book, but some of his pre- 
scriptions for lotions and plasters are pre- 
served in manuscript {Sloane MS. 1047, Tlrit. 
Mus. ff. 25-9, and 84-6), and a letter signed 
by him on the health of Queen Jane Seymour 
is extant. His first preferment was an ec- 
clesiastical one, and he received much ad- 
vancement in the church. In 1608 he 'was 
given the living of Bowden in I^ciceater- 
shire, from 1494 to 1609 he held the ]>rebend 
of Codringham in Lincoln Catht^dral, and 
from 1609 to 1649 that of Leighton Buzzard 
in the same, and in the same diocese, as then 
constituted, he held the archdeaconry of Bed- 
ford from 1526 to 1549, while ho was also 
treasurer of Wells 1610 to 1543, and in 1587 
canon of Wiyeliscombe ; he was precentof of 
Exeter 1624 to 1549, canon of Windsor loOJ) 
to 1649, warden of Merton College, Oxford, 
1625 to 1644, archdeacon of Meath 1540 to 
1 542, and dean of the collegiate chapel of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster. Thus in 1640 this 
royal physician was also head of a college at | 
Oxford, and held preferments in one Irish 
and three English dioceses. He built the 
beautiful cloisters of St. Stephen’s chapel at j 
his own cost, but lived to sec them demo- 
lished while he himself acf|uiesced in the 
changes of the times. He died in 1 549, and 
was buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

[Le Neve, Fasti, 18o4; Cotton’s Fasti Eccle- 
Bi*.e Ilibernicfc, yk 127; Brodrick’s Memorials 
of Merton College, Oxf. ITist. Soc. 163-4 ; Mnnk’s 
Coll, of Phys. 1878, i. 11; Picture at Barbers’ 
Hall, London ; original charter of Henry VIll 
at College of Physicians.] N. M. 

CHAMBRE, WILLIAM de (/. 1366 .?), 
whom Wharton considers to have been one 
of the continuators of Robert de Graystanes’ 

‘ Historia Dunelmensis,’ appears to have flou- 
rished in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Wharton, however, calls him the author 
of all the ‘ Continuation ’of Graystanes printed 
in the * Anglia Sacra, and as this extends to 
1671, it is probable that he would have as- 
signed William de Chambre to the sixteenth 
century or later. The entire question, how- 
ever, in the absence of direct information, re- 
solves itself into one of internal evidence. The 


whole or part of the so-called ‘Continuation 
of Robert de Graystanes ’ is preserved in three 
manuscripts. In every case it follows imme- 
diately after Graystanes’ ‘Historia Dunel- 
mensis,’ which appears to have been comidetod 
about 1337. Of these three exemplars one is 
to be found in the library of the dean and 
chapter at York (xvi. i. 12) ; another at the 
British Museum {Cotton. MS. Titus A, ii.) ; 
and the third in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford .{Fairfax MS. 6). The Cotton. MS., 
which, however, only contains a small part 
of the ‘Continuation,’ breaks off* aftpr the 
conclusion of the life in 1846 of Richard do 
Bury ; Richard was the successful competitor 
of Graystanes for the see of Durham. This 
])art of the ‘ (Continuation ’ bears a note 
ascribing the ‘ Vita Ricardi’ to William de 
Chambre. The Oxford manuscript agrees wit h 
the Cotton. MS. up to the election of Richard, 
after which it omits the concluding passage 
I of Graystanes’ work and transposes the posi- 
I tion of the first paragraph relating to Rich- 
ard de Bury. P’rom this point to the death 
I of the last-named bishop it agreos ali^ost 
: verbally with the Cotton. MS. This Oxto -d 
I manuscript, however, is continued in difl’e • 
cut hands to 1571 ; and it should bo n *1 iced 
, that both the character of the writing and the 
i colour of the ink show a very mnrked change 
! at the point where the history of Graystanes 
j and the ‘ Vita Ricardi ’ touch. Ink and hand- 
; writing again change at the conclusion of the 
‘ Vita,’ and once or twice more in the course 
of the remaining fifteen leaves of this manu- 
script. 

Ine only reason given by Wharton for as- 
cribing the wdiolc of tlie ‘ Continuatio Ilis- 
torino Dunelmensis,’ as found in the Gxford 
manuscript, to AV^illiam de Chambre, is that 
in the Cotton. MS. the ‘Vita Ricardi’ is 
assigned to this author. But it is evident 
from the description just given of this ‘ A"ita ^ 
that, even in the Oxford manuscript of the 
‘ Continuatio,’ it stands out as a distinct 
work from Graystanes’ ‘ History ’ which pre- 
cedes it, and the loose collection of docu- 
I ments that follows it. Hence it is quite con- 
' ceivable, and even probable, that it was Avrit- 
ten, as the Cotton. MS. states, by William de 
I Chambre, Avho, in this case, need not be con- 
I sidered as the author of what follows in the 
Oxford manuscrij)t. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the nccwint !Mr. Raine gives of the 
York manuscript, the wdiole of which, includ- 
ing the ‘ Vita Ripardi ’ (but apparently no 
more of the ‘Continuatio Historiie Dunel- 
mensis’), is written in a fourteenth-century 
hand. Hence the author of the ‘ Vita ’ must 
have lived in this century, and may very well 
have been a contemporary of the bishop 
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whose life he writes. Withregardto liis name, 
there is no just reason for doubting the state- 
ment of the Cotton. MS. that lie was called 
William de Chambre, more especially asjVfr. 
llaine has discovered a corrody granting a 
certain 'VVillielmns de I’Chambre the ofHce of 
hall-marshal to the abbey of Durham, with 
the perquisites attached to this post. The 
<hite of tliis document (1365) would suit all 
the requirements necessary for settling this | 
difficult question of authorship in favour of 
William de Chambre. Wharton has published ; 
the Cotton. MS. of Graystanes and Chambre, 
to which he has added the ^Continuation’ | 
from the Fairfax MS. Mr. Daine has issu(‘d 
(iraystancs and Chambre from the York ma- 
nuscript, adding the ‘ Continuation ’ from the 
Fairfax MS. or from Wharton. 

[Fairfax MS. 6, in the Bodleian Library ; Cata- 
logue of Cotton. MSS. 511 ; llisturise Dunelmcn- 
sis Scriptorcs Ires, ed. Baino (Surtees Society), 
preface pp. viii, x, xiv-xvi, and pp. 122-156; i 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i, preface, pp. xlix-1, ! 
and pp. 765-784.] T. A. A. j 

CHAMIER, ANTHONY (1725-1780), | 
friend of Dr. Johnson, was the descendant of j 
Daniel Chamier, minister of the reformed 1 
<*hurch of France, and the graiuLson of a se- ' 
cond Daniel Chamier, a minister of the same | 
church, who, after the revocation of the ! 
edict of Nantes, sought refuge in England, | 
and officiated in several French protestant 
churches in London. Ho was born on 6 Oct. 
1725, and baptised in the Walloon chapel, 
Threadneedlo Street, London, on 19 Oct., his ! 
parents being a third Daniel Chamier and Su- ' 
sanno do la Mejanelle. Early in life he was , 
engaged on the Stock Exchange, a eircum- i 
stance which his enemies m later years did j 
not allow him to forget. His wife was Do- ! 
rothy, daughter and coheiress of Robert Wil- 
son, merchant, of St. Mary Axe, London, and , 
her sister married Thomas Bradshaw, who, 
from an under-clerkship in the war office, 
became private secretary to the Duke of | 
Grafton, and joint secretary of the treasury 
in the Chatham and Grafton administrations. , 
d’o this connection Chamier was indebted for 
his start in life. He obtained a place in the , 
public service, and in January 1 772 was raised 
by liOrd Barrington to the post of deputy ! 
secretary at war. This advancement brought 
down upon Chamier the anger of Philip , 
Francis, who attacked the appointment in , 
the coarsest language both in his private cor- ; 
respondence and in letter^ to thenew^spapers; 
and as many of tlu^ productions in the public j 
prints arc believed to have been written by | 
the author of the letters signed Junius, this 
attack has largely contributed to foster the | 
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belief that Francis was Junius. Chamier 
: was created under-secretary of state for the 
! southern department in 1775, and on 10 June 
1778 was returned to parliament for the 
: borough of Tam worth. On 11 Sept. 1780, a 
' month and a day before his death, he was re- 
; elected by the same constituency. He died 
in Savile Row, London, on 12 Oct. 1780, and 
was buried at St. James’s, Piccadilly. He 
left no issue, and his property passed by will 
to his nephew, John Deschamps, with a tes- 
tamentarv injunction to take the name and 
arms of the Chamier family, 

Chamier was an original member in 1 764 
of the Literary Club, and Dr. Johnson, when 
drawing up his scheme of a university at St. 
Andrews, assigned to him the chair of ‘ com- 
mercial politics.’ Ilis country house was at 
Streatham, and Johnson used frequently to 
visit there, and within its walls he passed 
his seventieth birthday. The doctor applied 
to Chamier in 1777 for assistance in aiding 
the unhappy Dr. Dodd, and when Henry 
Welch, wlio succeeded Fielding as magis- 
trate for Westminster, was driven from ill- 
lu*alth to a warmer climate, it was through 
Ghamier’s interest that Johnson procured for 
him IcMive of absence without stoppage of pay. 
(’homier sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds thrice 
(December 1762, January 1767, and Novem- 
ber 1777), and the two houses in which the 
great painter liked best to spend bis leisure 
hours were those of the Hornecks and 
Chamier. 

[Boswell’s Johnson (cd. 1835), ii. 271, iv. 112, 
vi. 210, 254, vii. 40, 85 ; l*arke.s’s8ir P. Francis, 
i. 273-8 ; Coiirthope’s Daniel Chamier and his 
Descendants, pp. 53-5; Agnew’s Protestant 
Exiles from Franco, ii. 246, 294-5; Leslie and 
Taylor’s 8ir Joshua Reynolds, i. 219, 228, 237, 
250, ii. 203, 386; Gent. Mag. October 1780, 
p. 495.J W. P. C. 

CHAMIER, FREDERICK (1796-1870), 
captain in the navy, sou of John Chamier, 
member of council for the Madras presi- 
dency, by Georgiaiia Grace, eldest daughter 
of Admiral Sir William Burnaby, hart., en- 
tered the navy in June 1809, on board the 
Salsette, in which he served on the Wal- 
clieren expedition. He was afterwards mid- 
shipman of the Fame and of the Arcthusain 
the Mediterranean, and from 1811 to 1814 
was in the Menelaus with Sir Peter Parker, 
and was on shore with him when Sir Peter 
wms killed at Bellair on 30 Aug. 1814. On 
6 July 1815 be was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, and continued serving in the 
Mediterranean, on the home station, and in 
the West Indies till 9 Aug. 1826, when he 
was promoted to the command of the Brito- 
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mart sloop, which he brought home and 
paid oir in 1827. He had no further em- 
ployment, and in 1833 was placed on the 
retired list of the navy, on which was pro- 
moted to be captain on 1 April 1 850*. 

On his retirement Chamier settled in the 
neighbourhood of Waltham Abbey and dc^- 
voted himself to literary pursuits. He was I 
the author of several novels, which, humble ' 
imitations of Marryat’s, had at one time a 
considerable popularity, though now almost 
forgotten. Amongst these may be named 
^ Life of a Sailor ^ (1832), ‘ Bon Brace* (1836), 

^ The Arethusa * (1 837), * .lack Adams ’ ( 1838), 

* Tom Bowl i ne ’ ( 1 84 1 ). Of great er real val ue 
was his work of editing and continuing down 
to 1827 James’s ‘ Naval History ’ (1837), in 
the introduction to which he chiverly and 
good-humouredly disposed of some dispara- j 
ging criticisms on the original work whicl 
had been made by Captain E. P. Brenton 
[^q. V.] In 1848 Chamier was in Paris, and 
in the following year published an account 
of what then took place under the title ^ A 
Keview-of the Frencli Revolution of 1848.’ 
A few years later he publish(‘d * My Travels; I 
an Unsentimental Journey through hVance, 
Switzerland, and Italy’ (3 vols. post 8vo, 
1855). The narrative of this journey, ta.]feu 
in the company of his wife and daughter, is 
aiiparently meant to be autobiographical ; but 
it is written throughout, in such a detestably 
would-be facetious style that it is dilKcultto 
say what part of it is true and what is only 
meant to be funny. 1 To died in October 1 870. 

He married in 1832 Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. John Soane of Chelsea, and grand- 
daughter of Sir John Soane. 

[O’Byrno^s Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Times, 2 Nov. 
1870.] J. K. L. 

CHAMPION, ANTHONY (1725-1801), 
poet and versifier, • was the son of Peter 
Champion, a member of a family long resi- 
dent in the parish of St. Colnmb in Cornwall, 
who acquired a considerable fortune as a 
merchant at Leghorn. He was horn at Croy- 
don on 5 Feb. 1724-5, and was first educat ed 
at Cheam School. In 1739 he was sent to 
Eton, and, after stopping there for three yiiars, 
matriculated at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, in 
February 1742, where he was placed under the 
care of Walter Harte, a distinguished tutor 
and n respectable man of letters. At Oxford lie 
remained for two years, when he left without 
taking his degree, and entered as a student 
at the Middle Temple. He ultimately became 
a bencher of the inn, and continued to reside 
within its precincts until his death, when he 
left the society the sum of 1 ,000/. Champion 
was twice returned to parliament for a Cornish 
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borough, and on both occasions through the 
influence of the Eliot family. His first con- 
stituency was St. Germans (22 April 1754), 
the second was Liskeard (30 March 1761 ). 
In the House of Commons he sat, like the 
illustrious Gibbon, who also represented the 
latter constituency, a mute observer of the 
scene, and althougli he dabbled in poetry, his 
elfusions remained unpublished until after 
his death. He died on 22 Fob. 1801, and in 
the same year a volume of ^ Miscellanies in 
verse and prose, English and Lat in, by the late 
Anthony Champion,’ was published b> his 
lifelong friend, William Henry, lord Lyttel- 
ton. N iiim;rous (uitries relating t o Champion’s 
ancestors will be found in the rt‘print by A. J. 
J ewers of the registers of St. Columb Major. 

[Life prefixed to Miscellanies ; Return of 
Members of Parliament, ii. 110, 124; J. II. 
Jesse’s Etonians, ii. 108-9.] W. P. C. 

CHAMPION, JOHN GEORGE (1815 ?- 
1854), botanist, was gazetted ensign in the 
95th regiment in 1831, and embarked for 
foreign service in 1838, having then attained 
the rank of captain. Afttu* a stay in the 
Ionian Isles, his duties took him to (Yylon, 
an d thence i n 1 8 47 to 1 1 on gkong. He hroii ; - b t 
his collection of dried plants to England in 
1850; most of his novelties w(‘ro described 
by Mr. Benthamin Hooker’s ‘ Journals,’ and 
afterwards served as part material for the 
‘ Flora llongkongensis.’ Before leaving 
England for the Crimea he placed the last 
set of his plants in the K(^w herbarium. 
He was wounded at Inkerinann, 6 Nov. 
1854, and gazetttal lieutenant-colonel for his 
conduct in that battle, hut he only enjoyed 
the rank a short time, dying in hospital at 
Scutari 30 Nov. following, aged 39. His 
name is commemorated in the genus Cham^ 
pionia^ and among otlu^r plants by the splen- 
did lihodoleia Chamjnojii. 

[Hart’s Ainnial Army List, 1810, 1853; Bont- 
Imm’s Flora' llongkongensis, p]). H^-9* ; oar- 
den ers’ Chronicle (1854), pp. 819-20; Mold ii. 
Schlechtcndal s Bot. Zeit. xiii. (1855), p. 488.] 

B. D. J. 

CHAMPION, JOSEPH (/. 1762), calli- 
gi’apher, was born at (nmtham in 1709, He 
was educated partly iu St. I’aul’s .school, but 
chiefly under I lie eminent pmiman, Charles 
Snell, who kept Sir John Johnson’s free school 
in l<\)ster Lain', and with Avhom he served 
I regular a])prent iceshij). A fterwards he opened 
i a hoardiiig-sclio(d in St. Paul’s Churchj^ard, 
and in 1 761 Ikj was master of a ^ ncAv academy ’ 
in Bedford Stre(‘t, mair Bedford Row. 

His principal works are: 1. ^Practical 
Arithmetic,' 1733. 2. ‘Penmanship: or, the 
Art of Fair AVriting,’ London, 1740 ; oblong 

I) 
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8 VO, with the author's portrait, enomved by Oliampion was born in 1743, and in 1761 
llulett, prefixed. 3. Forty-seven folio speci- he was sent to London to join his lather. In 
mens of writing engraved in (leorge Bick- 176^ lie returned to Bristol, and entered the 
ham’s ^ Universal Penman,’ 1743. 4. ^Tlic ollice of his uncle, Ricliard Champion, mer- 
Tutor’s Assistant in teaching Arithmetic,’ chant of that city. In 1764 he married 
1747. 6. ‘The Pamllol; or Comparative Pen- Judith Lloyd. In the same year he made 
manship exemplified,’ London [1750J, ob- acquaintance with William Cookworthy. In 
long folio, containing 24 plates engraved by 1768 he commenced china-making. (It has 
E. Thorowgood, Avith the author’s portrait been established that china was^ made at the 
prefixed. 6. ‘ New and Complete A l]^>liabets, Castle Green works, Bristol, Wore either 
in all the various hands of Great Britain, Avith Champion or Cook worthy Avas connected 
the Greek, Hebrew, and German characters,’ with them.) In 1770, as before stated, he 
London [1751], oblong folio, engrav'ed by j became CookAvorthy’s partner and manager. 
G. Bickham. The plates Avere reissued under | (fiiampion 1 ook a lively part in the politics of 
the title of ‘ BoaaJos’s New and Complete Al- ! his city. The richest produce of his factory 
phabets,’ London [1780 H] 7. ‘ The Liv'ing resulted indireiitly from the general election 
Hands,’ 176^. 8. ‘ A P« nman’s Employment,’ j of 1774. He Avas a Avarm supporter, and 
London, 1762, oblong Ito. became a friend, of Edmund Bunto, who in 

[Massifs Origin and Progress of Letters, 37- stayed in Bristol Avith a friend of the 

43 ; Broiiihy’s Cat. of hngraved Portraits, 399; Champions, Mrs. Smith, and to her, on Icav- 
Fvariss Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 61 ; Git. : hig, present ( h 1 a Bristol tea-service, request- 
of l^rintod Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. ing (fiiampioii to s])aro neither pains nor ex- 

pense in the manufacture of it . In the same 
CHAMPION, IHCHAllD (174.3-1791), year Champion ami his wife presented a still 
ceramist, born 0 NoA^ 1743, Avas a partner in I more splendid service to Mrs. Burke, of Avhich 
the Bristol cbina manufactory, the history of J sexvicti the tea])ot has since realised 210/., 
Avhiclilias beeiiAvritten in detail by Mr. Ihigli | fhe milk-jug 116/. ^ In 1776 Champion peti- 
Oavcii. William Cookwortliy aa^us the first tioiied parliament for an extension of Cook- 
maker in England of true ponadain (‘hard ■ worthy’s patent to a further term of fourteen 
paste’). In 1768 ho procured a i>utent for | years. This petition Avas strongly opposed 
the protection of his discoveries. In 1770 I hy t he ‘ trade ’ in general, and particularly by 
his Avorks were nunovod from Plymouth to i Josiah AVedgwood, who shoAved a somewhat 
Bristol, and carried on under the style of j rancorous energy in his conduct of the afi’air. 
CookAvorthy «& Co. on (kstle Green, also IIoAvever, Avith some modifications, the act 
called Castle Street. Champion Avas Cook- Avas passed. Nevertheh'ss, Champion’s affairs 
Avorthy’s manager and partner in this con- did not- pros])er. Tlie various people Avho had 
cern. In 1773 ho purchased the entire inte- l>ut money into the concern lost it. The last 
rest in the business, (vookworthy reserving to dated Avork from his factory is a statuette of 
himself and his heirs a royalty for a term of j Grief, Avliicli commemorates Champion’s loss 
ninety-nine years. There has been some con- i of his daughter in 1 771). In 1781 , after several 
fusion in the history of tliese two factories, | at tenqits, he Avas able to dispose of his patent 
Avhich Mr. Owen lias been able to dispel, j to a conqiany of Staff irdshire potters, who 
Probably much of the china Avhich bears the 1 founded the ‘ hard porcelain’ Avorks at ‘ Ncav 
Plymouth mark Avas a(!tually made in Bristol Hall,’ Shelton. In 1782, through the iiiflu- 
betweon the years 1770 and 1773. An ad- once of Burke, Champion was appointed 
vertiseraeut (lated 22 March 1770, in t he . J joint-deputy paymaster-general of his ma- 
^ Worcester .loiirnal,’ setuns to establish this josty’s forces,’ Avitli young Bichard Burke 
point : ‘ China-ware paint ers Avanted for the as his colleague, and a salary of 500/. a year. 
Plymouth New Invented Porcelain Mann- This office he finally resigned in 1784, pro- 
factory.’ Applicants ar(i referred to ‘ T. | hably because his extreme political opinions 
French, Castle Street, Bristol.’ Evidently made it. untenable. In the same year he 
the produce of Cook worthy’s factory Avas imblished anonymously a work upon current 
known as ‘Plymouth’ china after tiie re- politics (‘Comparative Beflections on the past 
moval of tlio works to Bristol. After the ; and present Political, Commercial, and (5ivil 
sale of Cook worthy’s interest in the patent State of Great Britain ; Avitli some thoughts 
the style of the linn t*ill 1780 Avas Bicliard , concerning Immigration’), to Avhich he after- 
Champion Sc Co. In 1781 it Avas Bichard wards, in a second edition (1787), attached 
ChaiTi])ion sim])ly. In 1782 the Castle Street | his name. In 1784 he left England, and 
or Castle Green ])remi SOS AA'cre in other hands, i settled at Camden in Carolina. There he 
The true ‘ Bristol ’ china Avas therefore the | diinl, one year after his Avife, on 7 Oct. 
produce of the years 1773-81. | 1791, 
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[Hugh Owens Two Centuries of Ceramic 
Art in Bristol, 1873.] K. li. 

CHAMPION, THOMAS {d. 1(51 9). [See 
Campion.] 

CHAMPNEt",' ANTHONY, D.D. 

(15()9 i^), catholic divine, descended 

from a family of good account in Yorkshire, 
was born in that county in or about 16(59. He 
was sent to the Englisli college of Hoiiay, 
then temporarily removed to Klieims, where 
be arrived on 17 June 1690. After evincing 
much capacity in the study of tlie classics he 
completed liis philosophical studios and was 
admitted to the minor orders on 24 Feb. 
1691-2. lie and several others hd't for Home 
on 19 Jan. 1692-3 in order to pursue their | 
theological studies in the Englisli college ; 
there. After being ordained prit'st he settled I 
in the university of Paris, w]u?re he was i 
created D.D., and elected a fellow of the j 
Sorbonne. For some years ho was the : 
superior of Arras college, a small com- | 
munity of English ecclesiastics in Paris who 
spent their time in writing books of contro- j 
versy, and ho was engaged in a dispute with 
Dr. William Hejaier concerning the ad- 
ministration of that institution. Soon after 
Dr. Kellison was made president of the 
ICnglish college at Douay on the removal of 
Dr. Worthington, the cardinal protector, by 
a special deputation, appointed Champney 
vice-president. He accordingly left Paris 
and arrived at Douay on 26 April 1019. In 
addition to discharging the duties of vice- 
president he delivered lectures in divinity. 
Subsequently, at the request, of the arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, he was ap])ointed con- 
fessor to the English Henedictine nuns at 
Brussels, and he held that post for three 
years, surrendcn-ing it on 23 Sejit, 1028 in 
consequence of a com])laint made by the 
Benedictine monks that he was one of the 
thirteen priests who had signed the protesta- 
tion of allegiance to Queen Elizabeth. He 
then exercised his former employments at 
Douay till he was sent to l^lngland, where he 
was chosen a canon of the chapter, and 
afterwards, in 1037, dean, on the death of 
Edward Bennet. He was living in January 
1643. Dodd tells us that * he was very tall 
and lean ; yet of a strong constitution, and 
able to endure labour.^ 

His works are ; — 1 . * An Answere to a | 
Letter of a lesvited Gentleman, by his Cosin 
Maister A. 0. Concerning the Ax^iieale, 
State, lesvits,’ 1001, 4to, siiie loco. 2. ‘A 
Manval of Controversies, wherein the Catho- 
lique Komane faith in all the cheefe ])ointes 
ol contro uersies of these dales is jiroviid by 
holy Scripture. By A. C. S.' (i.e. Anthony 


Champney, Sacerdos), Paris, 1014, 12mo. 
Hichard Pilkington replied to this work in 
* The New Homan (Jatholick and Ancient 
Christian Heligion comxiared,’ which elicited 
from Champney 3. ‘ Mr. Pilkinton, his 
Parallela dis^iaralled. And tln^ Catlrolicke 
Homan faith maintained against Protes- 
, taut isme,’ St. Ollier, 1020, Hvo. 4. ‘ ATreatise 
j of the Vocation of Bishojis, and oth(*r Eccle- 
siastical! JMinisters. Proving the Ministers 
of the xu’eteuded Heformed CJivrches in 
genhrall, to have no calling: against Monsieur 
(111 Plessis, and Mr. Doctour Feild : Aiid in 
Xiarticiuler the x>retended Bishops in Ihigland, 
to be no true Bishops. Against Mr. Mason.’ 
Douay, 1010, 4to. Addressed to ‘ Mr. Gorge 
Abbat, called Arch-bisho]) of Canterbvry.’ 
A Latin translation axix^eared at Paris, 1018, 
8vo, with a dedicatory epistle by (.4iampney 
to llenri de Gondy, bisho]) of Paris. This 
treatise was an answer to a work x>obli8hed 
in 1013 by Francis Mason, chaplain to 
George Abbot, archbishop of (Janterbuiy 
and (.mtitled ^ A Vindication of the Church 
of England concerning the Consecration and 
Ordination of Bisho])s.’ Mason’s book was 
also, long afterwards, XJoblished in T a^iii. 
T’hese works were the commencement oi the 
controversy, which has been maintained 
down to the ])resent day, respecting the 
validity of the Anglican ordinations, llenry 
Fern juiblished an GOxaminat ion of Anthony 
(Jhampney’s Exceptions against the lawful 
Calling and Ordination of the Protestant 
Bisho])s,’ London, 1653, 8vo. 6. ^ An Answer 
to a Pamphlet [by J). Featley], intituled 
The Fisher catched in his owne Net. By 
A. C.,’ 1623, 4to. 6. A volume of sermons, 
Xireached chielly in the monastery of Benedio 
tine nuns at Brussels. Manuscript formerly 
in the (jJarthusians’ library at Ni(uiport. 7. ‘ A 
History of (^ueen Elizabetli, civil and reli- 
gious, ad annum Elizabeths 31.’ This manu- 
script work, preserved in t he archives of the 
Old Chapter at Spanish Place, London, was 
largely used by Bishop Challoneriii his ‘Me- 
moirs of Missionary Priests.’ 8. ‘ Legatum 
Antmiii Champnei Doctoris Sorbonici Fratri- 
bus suis cleri Anglicani fSacerdotibiis, testa- 
mento relictum,’ dated 6 J an . 1(543, and printed 
with the ‘ Monita qiuedam vtilia pro Sacer- 
dotibvs Seminaristis Missionariis Auglia3,’ by 
Hichard Smith, bishop of Chalcedon, Paris, 
1647, 12mo. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 81 ; Diaries of the 
English (Jollegc, Douay, 281, 243, 249; Addit. 
M88. 18393, 18394; Husenboth’s English Col- 
leges and (Jonve-ots on the Continent ; Gillow’s 
Bibl. Diet. i. 462; Jones’s Popery Tracts, 212; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Panzani’s 
Memoirs, 72.] T. C. 
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CHAMPNEYS, JOHN (Jl, 1548), reli- 
gious writer, born near HrivStol, is described 
by Stryne as living in later life at ^ Stratford- 
oii-tbe-Bow,’ near Ijondon. He was a lay- 
man and an ardent reformer. He publislu'd I 
m London in 1548 a controversial treatise in ' 
English, ‘ The Harvest is at hand wherein 
the tares shall bo bound and cast into the 
fyre and brent/ London (by 11. Powell), 1518. ; 
Some extreme Calvin istie opinions advanced 
in this work and in others hy the sanui writer, : 
which are not now lvnt)wn, oUended Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,wdio insisted on the author’s ' 
recantation on ti7 April 1548. The procef^d- ' 
iiigs are d(‘scrih(Ml at lenjj-th in Stry])e’s i 
* Cranmer,* ii. 92-4. At the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign a wTiter of tlie same name, ] 
who had had to recant .^oiiie P» higiaTi liere- ' 
siea, ])ublishod anonyinonsly a re])ly to Jean | 
Veron’s * Frutethl Treatise of Predestination’ j 
(16911?), which Yeroii answered in liis ^Ajw- 

logy-’ 

Another John Cha:mpneys (d. 155(>) wns 
a skinner of London ; Avas sherilf in 1522 and 
lord mayor in 1551, wlien he was knighted. 
Stow states that ho was struck blind in his 
later years, a divine judgment for having 
added * a high tower of brick’ to his house in 
Mincing Lane, Hhe first tliat I ever hoard of 
in any private man’s house', to ovesrlook his 
neighbours in this city.* He was son of Ro- 
bert Chani])iU‘yH of C’heAV, Somersetsbire, and 
Avas burieel at Rexley, Keuit, 8 Oct. 1550 
( M AOK YN, Caiud. Soc. p. 1 1 5 ). 1 1 is 

epitaph is given in 'Jlior]je’s ^ Registriim Rof- 
fense,’ p. 924. His family long continued in 
Kent. 

[Tanner’s BibliotliecaPrit. ; Strype’s Cranmor, 
ii. 92-4; Macliyn’.s Diary, (-amd. Soe. )). 352; 
ITasted’s Kent, i. 160, iii. 320; Stow’s Survey, 
ed. Thoms, p. 51 ; Drit. Mus. Cat.] S. L. L. 

CHAMPNEYS, AVTLTJAM WELDON 
(1807-1875), dean of Jji(;hfield, was eldest 
son of the Rev. AVilliam Ret ton Cliampneys, 
R.C.L. of St. John’s Colh'ge, Oxford, by bis 
marriage with Afartha, dauglil er of IMontague 
Stable, of Kentish Town. He Avas born in 
Camden Town, St. Pan(rras, Tiondon, 6 April 
1807, andAvas educated by the Rev. Richard 
Povah, rector of St. James’s, Duke’s Place, 
city of London, and having matriculated from 
Rrastmose College, Oxford, on B .1 uly 1 824, was 
soon after (‘lectedto a. scliolarship. He look 
his R.A. degree in 18-8, and his M.A. in 
1831, AA^as then ordained to the curacy of Dor- 
chester, near Oxford, Avlieiuie he avus trans- 
ferred three months uftevAvards to the curacy 
of St. Ehbo’s, in the city of Oxford, and in 
the same year Avas admitted a fellow of his 
college. In this parish he established na- 


tional schools, the first that were founded 
in the city, and during the severe visitation 
of the cholera in 1832 he assiduously de- 
voted himself to the sick. He Avas in 1837 
appointed rector of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
London, a parish containing thirty-three 
I thousand people, where, mainly through his 
personal exertions in tlie course of a short 
time, three iirav churches wore built. Here 
also lie erected schools for hoys and girls, and 
a sjiecial school for infants ; but finding that 
many childrim could not attend in conse- 
quence of being in Avant of suitable apparel, 
he set up a scliool of a loAver grade, which 
was practically the first ragged school opened 
in the metropolis. In connection with the 
district he founded a providejit society, as- 
sistiul in the commencement of a shoeblack 
brigade, with a nd’iigc and an industrial home 
for the boys, and c.o-0])erated Avith others in 
the w'ork of building the Wliitecliapel Foun- 
dation ComimTcial ScIkm)!. Ho w'as the origi- 
nator of a local associat ion for the promot ion, 
health, and comfort o! the industrial clas.ses, 

I and also of tlie Cliurch of l^higland Young 
I Men’s 8oei(‘ty, llio first association of young 
men for religious purposes and mutual im- 
provement Avhich Avas seen in Whitechapel. 

, The London coal-Avhippers Avere indebted to 
' him for the estahlislimmit of an ofH(!c, under 
i an act of jiarli ament in 1843, where alone 
they could be legally hired, instead of as be- 
fore being obliged to Avait in public-liousos. 

; His ])riiiciph5s Avere eA^angelical and catho- 
I lie. His sermons attracted Avorking men by 
])lain app(‘als to their good sense and right 
feeling. On 3 Noa". 1851, on the rocommen- 
dat ion of Lord .John l\ussell,he AA"asai)poiiited 
to a canonry in St. Paul’s, and the dean and 
chapter of that cathedral in 18()0 guA^e him 
tli(i A'icJirage of St. Paiicras, a benefice at one 
time held by his granillatlK^r. I’ho rectory of 
AVhite(!hapel had been held })y him during 
twenty-three years, and on his removal he 
n^ceivtul inanyA^aluahle testimonials and nni- 
ver.sal exprc'ssions of regret, at his departure. 
He Avas named dean of Tnchficld on 11 Nov. 
1898; attached to the deanery Avas the rec- 
tory of Tatenhill, and his first act was to 
increase the stipend ol* the curate of that 
rect.()ry from 1 00/. to 500/. a year, and to ex- 
pend another 500/. in rebuilding the chancel 
of the church. 1 1 e died at the deanery, Lich- 
field, on 4 Feb. 1875, and was buried in the 
cathcMlrnl yard on 9 Feb. He married, 
20 Mandi 1838, Alary Anne, fourth daughter 
of Paul Storr, of Reckenham, Kent. He AA^as 
a A’oluininous author of evangelical literature, 
hut it is doubtful if many of bis Avritings con- 
tinue to be read. His name is found appemded 
to upw^ards of fifty Avorks, but a large num- 
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ber of these are either books which he edited 
or to which he contributed recommendatory 
prefaces; whilst others are single sermons 
and lectures which had a local circulation. 

The titles of the most important of his own 
works are given below: 1. ‘ Plain Sermons 
on the Liturgy of the Churcli of lOngland,’ 
1845. 2. ‘The Path of a Sunbeam/ 1845. 

3. ‘ The Church Catechism made plain/ 1 847. i 

4. ‘A Child a Hundred Years Old/ 1848. I 

5. ‘ Floating Lights/ 1849. (i. ‘ A Quiet One | 

in the Land ; Memoir of Mary An no Partridge/ 
1849. 7. ‘Drops from the Well, a simple ex- 
planation of some of th<^ Parables/ 1852. 
8. ‘Marriage with a D(*eeas(‘(l Wife’s Sister/ 
1851. 9. ‘ The Golden Chord, or Faith, Hope, 
and Charity,* 1 852. 10. ‘ She hat h done what 
she could,’ 1853. 11. ‘ An JOx ample of Suf- 

fering, Atiliction, and Patienet*, or a Brief 
Memoir of Helen S — 28th thousand, 1853. 
12. ‘Confirmation, or the Citizen of Zion 
taking up his Freedom/ 1856. 13. ‘Sin and 

Salvation/ 1858. 14. ‘ The Sunday School 

Teacher,’ 3rd edit. 1857. 15. ‘ A Story of 

the Great Plague,’ 1858. 16. ‘ The Spirit in 

the World/ 1862. 17. ‘ Ihirly llains ; a Sketch 
of A. C. Savage,’ 1863. 18. ‘ Facts and Frag- 
ments/ 1864. 19, ‘Parish Work; a l^*ief 

Manual for the young Clergy,’ 1865. 20. 

‘ Things !N(iw and Old,’ 1869. 2 1 . ‘ The Powm* 
■of the Kesurrection ; a Sketch of 11. Adams 
a Whitechapel ragged-school teacher,’ 1871. 
22. ‘A Simple Catechism for Protestant 
Children/ 57th thousand, 1 877. He was also 
a writer in ‘ Home Words,’ ‘ Our Own Fire- 
side/ and otluir periodicals. 

[Drawing-room Portrait Gallery (4th scriest 
18(i0), with portr.iit, pp. 1,2; (Miristian O.ihmct 
Alnuiiiaek, with portrait (ISrtl), pp, 14, 31 ; Mil- 
ler’s 8t. Pjuicriis (1871), ]»p. 21, 22; (huimp- 
iie^s’s .Story of tlio Tent nuiker, 1875, with me- 
moir and poptrnil ; TIkj Guardian, lOFeh. 1875, 
p. 168, and 17 Pel), p. 201).] G. G. B. 

CHANCELLOR, IHCHABD (V7. 1556), 
navigator, accompanied ‘ Roger Jlodeuhani 
with the gnnxt Barke Anchor ’ oti a journey 
to Condia and Ohio in 1550. lie was in 
1553 cliosen to he captain of the Edward 
Bona venture;, and ‘ pilot-gemeral ’ of the ex- 
pedition wliicli wtis fitteul out under the 
command of Sir Hugh Willoughby [(j. v.] 
in the Bona Esperanza, ‘ for the search and 
discovery of the northern part of tin; world,’ 
and especially to look for a nortli-e'ast pas- 
sage to India. Chancellor is described as 
‘a. man of great estimation for many good 
arts of wit/ and as having been ‘ brought uj) 
y one Master Henry Sidney,’ the father of 
the better known Sir Philip. He seems to 
have been a seafaring man. Sidmw said in 
commending him to the merchants advent u- I 


rers in this expedition : ‘ I rejoice in myself 
that I have nourished and maintained that 
wit, which is like by some means and in some 
measure to profit and stead you iu this worthy 
action. ... I do now part with Chancellor, 
not because I make little reckoning of the 
man, or because his maintenance is burdeiious 
and chargeable unto me. . . You know the 
man hy report,! by experience ; you by words, 
1 by deeds ; you by sp(‘(;ch and company, but 
I by the daily trial of his life have a full and 
perfect knowhulge of him.’ 

Tlie shij)s, victualled for eighteem months, 
drop]>cd down the river on 20 May, but were 
d(‘layed for sev(;ral days at Harwich, waiting 
for a fair wind. During this time it was dis- 
covertnl that a considerable part, of the pro- 
visions was bad, and that tlu; wim; casks were 
leaking. It was, however, too late to get the 
evil remedied before tlu; expedition linally 
saih'd. In a violent gale of Avind off the Lo- 
fodeii Islands the ships were s(;parated, nor 
did they again meet. Vardohuus had been 
given by the general as a rendezvous, and 
thither Chancellor made hisAvay; but after 
waiting there seven days without b''aring 
I anything of tlie other shi])she determim. 1 to 
. push on aloin;, and came soim; days Ir .or into 
It Ik; White 8ea. Thence ho Avas permitted 
I and iiiA'ited to go overland to Moscow, Avhero 
Ik; was entertained hy the; em])eror, and ob- 
tained from him a letter to the king of Jhig- 
I land, granting freedom and oATiy facility of 
! trade to English shi])s. Of the barbaric splen- 
I dour of tlie Russian court, of the manners, 
religion, and hiAVS of the Russian peoph;, of 
I the Russian towns and trade, an account, 
furnished by Chancellor and his companions, 
aud written by (/leiiumt Adams [q. v. ], Avas 
published in Hakluyt’s ‘ Xavigatious/ and is 
curious, as the (‘urliest account «)f a peoph; 
then little known and still on the confines of 
barhari.sm. It Avas not till the folloAving 
spring that ( ’haiicellorrt*joinedhisship, Avhich 
had Avinterial in tlm neighbourhood of the 
modem Arehaiig(d, and in the courst; of the 
summer of 1 551 he ret uriied to Ihigland. His 
voyage, his d iseo very of a conveiiKuit port , and 
his successful negotiation at Moscoav, at once 
I opened the Russian trade, and led to tin; es- 
tablishment of t h(' M useovy Company. Chan- 
cellor himself, still in the h’.dward Bonaven- 
tur(', madt' a second voyage to the White Sea 
1 in the sumiiK'r of 1555. He Avns at M oscow iu 
I November 1555, and on 25 .Inly 1556 started 
; in the Bonaventure on liis journey home, 
'riic ship was cast aAvay oir Pitsligo (10 Nov.) 
on the coast of Aberdeeiisliire in Aberdour 
Bay. (3iancellor and the greater part of the 
crew ])erislie(l Avith her. Of his family 
nothing is known, except that in 1553 he hail 
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t wo sons, .st ill l)oyj<, of wliosc orphanjijre lie 
is said to luive had a melancholy foreboding. 
The orthography of his name, too, is quite un- 
c(*rtain. No signatnn^ seems to be extant. 
Hakluyt, whose spelling of names is always 
wild, wavers betwetm ( ’hanc(‘hT and Chaii- 
celour, and Chamait Adams Intiiiises it as 
(’ancelerus. Hakluyt ])rints (Chancellor’s 
‘ Hooke of the great and mighty Emperor of 
Hussia . . d(*dic}ited to the author’s uncle, 

( ’hristopher Erotliingham. 

[Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, &c. vol. i.J 

J. X. L/ 

CHANCY orCHAWNEY,MAUUrOE. 
[S(M) (.’UAUNCY.J 

CHANDLER, ANNE (1740-1814). [8ec 
( 'ANDLKii.J 

CHANDLER, HEN.TA M IN, M.l). ( 1 737- 

1 7Ht) ), surgeon, wlio practised for many years 
at Cant(‘rbury, was admittt'd (‘xtra-licontiate 
of the Jjondon Colh'go of Physicians on 
31 Oct. 1783, and died on 10 Alay 1780. He 
wrot(' ‘An Essay towards an Investigation 
of the ])resent successful and most g’oneral 
Alethod of Juo(!ulation,’ 8vo, I^ondon, 1707, 
wliich was tin* earliest, detaih'd account of 
the practice, and ‘ An Inquiry into the various 
Tlu'ories and xMethods of Cure in Apo])lexies 
and l*alsi(*s,’ 8vo, Canttu'bury, 1785, which is 
a criticism of (.’ullen’s two (diapttu’s on that, 
subject, and a com])arison of his views with 
those of others and the r(‘sults of his own 
(‘X]M*rience. 

[Munk's ( V)ll. of Phys., 1878, ii. 881 ; Chand- 
ler’s works cited. I (i. T. J». 

CHANDLER, EDAVAHD (1008?-! 750), 

l)ishop of 1 lurhaiM, was son of Samuel Chand- 
ler of Dublin. He was tnlucntc'd at Phnma- 
nuel College, Cambridge, and in 1003 became 
AI.A., was ordaiiual ])riest, and a]q)ointcd 
chaplain to Lloyd, bisho]) of AVinchester. 
In 1007 lu? became ])rebendary of Jjichfield ; 
became D.D. in 1701, and in 1703 received 
the stall in Salisbury vacant by the death of 
jancelot Addison. In 1700 he became pre- 
bendary of Worcest(*r. He was consecrated | 
bislio]) of Lichtield on 17 Nov. 1717. In ! 
173)0 he was translated to Durham, and con- I 
tinned on 21 Nov. Chandler was a man of | 
more learning than ca])acity. He gained 
some reputat ion l)y ‘ A Defence of Christianity I 
from the Pro])hecies, ^cc.’ (1725), in answer ; 
to Collins’s well-known ‘ C rounds and Rea- i 
Lons of the Christian Rcligdon.^ Collins ' 
having replied in liis ‘Scheme of Liberal j 
Prophecy,’ Chandler published in 1728 ‘A 
Vindication of the “ Defence of (Christianity.’” i 
The main point at issue was the date of the 


book of Daniel, in regard to which Collins 
had anticipated the views of some moderiii 
critics. He also published eight sermons, 
a ‘ Chronological Dissertation,’ prefixed to 
R. Arnald’s ‘ Commentary on Ecclesiasticus ’ 
(1748) [see Arnald, Richard], and a short 
preface to Cudworth’s ^ Treatise on Immut- 
able Morality’ when first published in 1731. 
He died, aft(‘r a long illness, in London 
on 20 July 1750, and was buried at Farn- 
ham Royal. 

(’handler was accused of having given 
0,000/. for the see of Durham. King (Anec* 
dotefiy p. 118) mentions him as one of tho 
prelates who died ‘ shamefully rich.’ On the 
other hand, it is said that lie gave 50/. to 
the living of lMonkw(*armonth, 200/. towards 
a house for the minister of Stockton, 2, (XX)/. 
for the beiu'fit of cl(*rgy men’s widows in his 
diocese, and that he never sold any of liis 
patent ofiices. He marritul Barbara, eldest 
daughter of Sir Humphrey Briggs, and had 
by h(‘r two sons and three daughters. His 
‘great riches’ went, upon their decease with- 
out issue, to .Tames Lesley, bishop of Lime- 
ri(;k, who had l)e(‘n his cha])lain and had 
married his niece, Miss luster ( ilfay. 
for 1703, p. 074, where are other particulars 
about his family). 

[Sliaw’s SlafTordshirc, i. 271?; Hutchinson’s 
Durham, i. 571; Wliiston’s Life, i. 422; Le 
Neve’s Kasti, i. 558, 619; ii. 665; iii. 86, 297.} 

L. 8. 

CHANDLER, J()TTANNA (1820-1875), 
pbilauthropist , born in 1820, was one of the 
four children of a Mr. Chandler. She was 
early left an or])han, and taken to the homo 
of hermotlu'r’span'nts, Mr. and Mrs. Pinnock, 
of St. l^incras parish, London. On tlic death 
of Airs. Piiinoclv in 1850 h(*r granddaughters 
resolved to (hivote themselvt's to providing 
a hospital for ])aralytics. .Johanna and her 
sisters learned to make flowers and light 
ornaments of Barlmdoes rice-sh(dls, strung 
t()g(ither with pearl and white glass beads, 
and ]u*oduced by this hard labour for two 
years 2(X)/. .Tohanna then apjdied to tho 
])uhlic for subscriptions. The lord mayor, Al- 
derman AVire, himself a paralytic sufibrer, 
allowed her to call a meeting at theAfansion 
House on 2 Nov. 18.59, .at which he presided, 
and at which the subscriptions reached 800/. 
A committee was fornu^d, a house was rented 
in (J.ueen Square, and was formally opened 
by Alay 1860, with tho title of the National 
llospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic. 
Tho institution flourished, and Afiss Chandler 
raised subscriptions and founded the Sama- 
ritan Society, to give aid to outdoor patients ; 
she also founded the home for convalescent 
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women patients at I'^ast Finchley. She and 
her brother devoted most of their time to 
the work until her death from apoplexy at her 
house, 43 Albany Street, on 12 Jan. 1875. 
Her brother Kdward Henry, who continued 
Miss Chandler’s work, dit'd unmarric'd, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, in August 1881. 

[Facta non Vcrha, pp. 101-25 ; London Mirror, 
23 Jan. 1875 ; Christian World, 22 Jan. 1875; 
private information.] J. 11. 

CHANDLER, JOHN (1700-1780), apo- 
thecary, was for many years a partner with 
Messrs. Smith Newsom as apothecaries in 
King Street, Cheapside. He published in 
1729 ^ A Discourse c.oncerniiig the Small- 
pox, occasioned by Dr. Holland’s Fssay,^ and 
in 1761 ^ A Treatise on tin? Dis(‘ase called a 
Cold.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1780, 1. 591.] G. T. 11 

CHANDLER, J. W. (f. 1800), port mit : 
painter, a natural sou of Lortl Warwick, 
worked in London towards the end of the 
last ccmtury. About 1800 In? was invited 
to Aberdeenshire,* wherti he painted a good 
many portraits. Afterwards he settled in 
Fldinburgh. He indulg('d freethinking specu- 
lations, was imdaiicholic, and attem])teftl to 
kill himself. He was unsuccessful, however, 
and died und(?r confinement ‘ about 1804 -5,’ 
being then less than thirty years old. He 
was considered a promising ])ainter. From 
1787 to 1791 ho (‘xhihited ten port raits at the 
Royal Acadomy. A port rait by Chandler of 
Lord St.. Helens was engraved in mezzotint 
by William Ward, A.R.A. ^ His works are 
little known, and such as may be seen are 
stiff, weakly ])ainted, and do not sustain the 
character of tah?nt.’ 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Eag. School ; Graves’sDict. 
of Artists.] E. R. 

CHANDLER, IMARY (1687-1745), 
pot?tess, born at Malmesbury, Wiltshire, in 
3687, was the eldest daughter of Henry 
Chandler, a dissenting minister, afterwards 
settled at Hath, her mol her having been a 
Miss JJridgman of Marlborough, and one of 
her brothers being Dr. Samuel (’handler [q. v.] 
In h(*r youth her spiin; became crooked, and 
her health suffered, yet she set u]) a shop in | 
Rath about 1705, when not yet out of her | 
teens, and enlivened her hours by writing 
rhyming riddles and poems to friends {ib. p. 
353), and by r(?ading poetry. The neighbour- 
ing gentry had her to visit them, among them 
being Mrs. Boteler, Mrs. Moor, Lady Russell, i 
and the Duchess of Somerset. She was asked | 
so frequently for copies of her verses that i 
she at last resolved to print them. She was j 


I permit t(*d to inscribe her book to the Prin- 
j <*ess Anndia. Swift’s ISlrs. Rarber was her 
I literary friend and neighbour, and she was 
! also a friend of Klizab(?t h Rowe. 1 lor volume 
I is called ‘A D('scrij)tion of Rath,’ and going 
! speedily through two (editions, a third was 
i is.siu‘d in 1736, a fourth in 1738, and a fifth 
' in 1741. A wealthy gentleman, of sixty, 
stnudv with one of luu* poems, travelled eighty 
miles to see her, and, after buying a pair of 
j gloves of her, offered to make her his wife. 

! Miss Chandhir turned the incidtmt into verse. 

I and a sixth edition of her book being called 
for in 1744, it appeared with a sub-title, ^To 
which is add(‘<l a True I’ale, by the same 
I Author.’ Soon afterwards Miss Chandler 
I was able to retire from business; and she 
commenced a poem ‘On the Attributes of 
j (Jod,’ but this was never finished, for she died 
on 1 1 Sept. 1745. 

A seventh edition of her ])oems was issued 
in 1755, and an eighth in 1767. She dedi- 
cated her book to her brother John, and her 
‘ liife,’ in Theo])hilus (4bber’s ‘Lives of the 
Poets,’ was written by her brother Samuel. 

[Th. (!ibb(‘r's Poets, v. 3'45-53 ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Aih*c<1. V. 304, 308 ; Mary (Muindler’s Descjaption 
of Ralli, 3rd cd. 1730, p. 21 et seq., and 6tli ed. 
1714, j.p. 79-84.] J. H. 

CHANDLER, RrCHARl) {d. 17 U), 
printer and bookseller in ])arin('rship with 
Ca‘sar Ward, caiTi(*d on business in Loudon 
(at the Ship, just without Temple Rar), in 
York ((\)uey Street), and in Searborough. 
Ill 1737 they issued an octavo catalogue of 
twenty-two pages descriptive of books sold 
and published by them. The firm became 
the proprietors in 173t) of tlie ])riiitirig busi- 
iK'ss of Alexaiuh'r Staples of Coney Street, 
and of tlio ‘ York (k)ura.ut,’ which was subse- 
quently edited and published by Ward alone. 
Among the books ])riuted by them at Y^ork 
were; ‘The Trial of the Notorious High- 
wayman Rieliard Turpin at Y'ork Assizes, on 
the 22nd day of Marcli 1739,’ 1 739, 8vo ; ‘ Neu- 
ropathia, autore MilcoluinhoFlemyng, M.D.’ 
1740, 8vo ; ‘ Reliquire J^lborucenses, per 
H[eiieage] D| erlng j, Ripensem,’ 1743, 8vo, 
and a few otliers. They also puldished : ‘A 
Ceneral Dictionary, Historical and Critical,^ 
1734-41, 10 vols. folio; ‘A New Abridge- 
ment of the State Trials to 1737,’ folio; 
‘Jus Parliament a rill 111 by Wm. Petyt,’ 1739^ 
folio, and other works of h‘ss importance. 

While still in partnership with Ward^ 
Chandler undertook, apparently as a private 
speculation, an extensive work, ‘ The History 
and Proceedings of the House of Commons 
from tlie Restoration to the present time 
[1743], containing the most remarkable me- 
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lions, spfu'.ches, rosolvos, roports, and oonfe- 
ronccsto bo mot wit, bin that interval,’ 1742-4, 
14 vols., the last volume- printed by William 
Sandby, who was Ohandlor’s succtessor. On ! 
the publication of the first einht volumes | 
Chandler was admitted lo an audience with | 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who accepted i 
the dedication. A companion woi'k, some- : 
times erroneously ascrilxid to Chandler, was , 
published by Fibrniczor Timberland, also of 
Ship Yard, Temple J5ar, ‘ 'i’hc Jlistory and ^ 
Proceeding's of tlie lloiisf; of Jiords from the : 
Restoration in 16(10 to the Prcscuit Time,* 
1742-6, 8 vols. 8vo, with the announcement 
that M-he. «(meral ^ood reception which INlr. 
Chandler’s edition* of (he, deljates of the 
IIousj^ of Commons met with had ^induc’d 
him to puhli>h tlu' dehah's of the TTonse of 
Lords during' the same ]HU*iod.’ 

At one time* Ward and Chandler seem to , 
have been in ])rosperoiis circiiuislances. Gent 
says * they carrit'd 011 abundance of business 1 
in the hookselliu*^ way ’ {TJfey ]). 101); the 
•enterprise shown inop(‘ning’ sliops at London, 
York, and Scarboroiij^h wasnnnsual in those 
days. Gent also informs us that Chandler’s 
‘ Debates,* ^ by the run they seemed to take, 
•one would have imapeinod I hat ho would have 
ascended to the apex of his desin's ; but, alas! 
his tlmiip^hts soared too liif»h \ih. 191 ). lie fell 
int o debt, and,t<> avoid t he shame of a d(‘htors’ 
prison, Chandler l)h‘w his hniin,'^ out. in bed in j 
the early ])art of t he year 1 7 44. llis partner 
Ward strupf^ied on until dune 1745, when 1 
his Tiann* appeared in the ‘ Tiondon Gazette.’ | 

[Life of Thomas (hut, printer, of York, ])y j 
himself, 1832; 11. Davie.s’s Memoir of tlie York j 
Press, 1868,pp. 2-12-8 ; Notes and Queries, 3ril sit. ' 
V. 151.] ir. H. T. I 

I 

CHANDLER, RICITARl) ( 1768-1810), 

classical antiquary aiKltrav(dIer,s(mof Dauiel , 
Chandler, was horn at Elsoii, in ]lam])shiro, 
in 1768. He Avas educated at Wimdiester 
school, on tin; foundat ioii. Tie entered (|u(*eu’s 
College, Oxford, on 9 May 1 755, and obtained 
a d(*myship at M ap,'dalen Cidh'ge, 24 .1 uly 1757, 
hecominp^ in 1770 (25 .1 uly) a probationer fel- 
loAV of the sann* society. Sliort ly after taking 
his d(*gr('e of 13, A. he]ml)lished,anonymonsly, 
in 1759 , ‘ lOh'giaca Gr;eca,* h(‘iiig the frag- 
ments of Tyrtjcu.s, Simonides, Theognis, Al- 
cociis, Sa])])ho, and others, accompanu‘d by 
succinct notes. This hook (Miandler printed 
without accents. His lirst publication of 
magnitude Avas his description of the Oxford 
Marbles. On the accpiisition of the Pomfret 
portion of the Arundel Marbles in 1755 the 
uniAn‘rsity determ iin*d to make provision for 
A handsome publication of its entire arclineo- 
logical treasures. With this task Chandler 


AA-^as entrusted, and his ‘ Marmora Oxoniensia* 
Avas published at Oxford impensis Acade- 
mia; ) in 1766. It Avas a sumptuous folio 
A'olume in Iavo parts, des(;ribmg the lapidary 
inscriptions in the (;ollections as well as tho 
statues and other an1i(iuith;s. The decipher- 
ment of the inscriptions had already been 
attempted by Selden, Avhose work was after- 
Av-ards (;ditod by Dean Prideaiix ; Maittaire 
liad also undertaken a more (‘laborate edition, 
but Ik; omitted to transcribe or collate the 
inscriptions, Avliich, indeed, Prideaux had 
pronounced a h()])eless t ask. 4’lie second part 
of 1 ho ^ Marmora * Avas illustrat (;d by a number 
of plates ofllu; statues and antiquities, draAvn 
and (*ngraA^(‘d by .1. Miller. The style is not 
very true to the original, and the busts, in 
particular, art; vt;ry badlj’^ re])resented. The 
j*onilret. .section of iht; Arundel Marbles had 
been abominably ‘rtvstored’ by the Italian 
scul])tor Giit'lfi ; tliest; restorations hn\'e iioav 
for thf* most ])urt been dom; away Avith, in 
atrcordanct; Avith t he advic(; of IVof. C. T. N(‘w- 
ton, but thetmgraviiig.s In (.’handl(;r’sbookdis- 
I play the marbles as restor(‘d byGuelfi. The 
sculpt ur(‘s d(‘scribt‘d by Cliandler (iioav in 
the univt'rsity galltTies, Oxford) have bet*ri 
sinct; rtwlescribed by Prof. A. Michaelis in 
his ‘ Ancitmt Marbles in Grt^it Britain * (p. 
568 IK), who throughout gives rt'fereiices to 
tie* * Marmora Oxt»nu‘nsia.’ In 1764 Chand- 
ler av as introduc(‘d to tlu; society of Dilet- 
tanti by Wood, (Ik* editor of the ‘Ruins of 
Palmyra,’ and, bt‘ing alrt;a(ly favourably 
knoAvn by his ‘ .Marmora,’ Avas commissitmed 
by lilt* society to uudortakt* a tour of explo- 
ration at its (‘xpenso in Asia Minor and 
( Ti-eece. This Avas t he first indep(;n(l(*nt mis- 
sion of tin; society (which had be(;n formed 
al)out 1766 by some gj jilhunen fond of classi- 
cal traA'(‘l and ant i(|uit ies). Chandler Avas 
acc()m])aTii<'d by Nicholas IWott, an archi- 
tect Avlio had already givim proof of his 
abilities iu coniu'ction Avitli Stuart’s ‘Ruins 
of Atlums,’ and by a young painter of talent 
named Pars. Chandler himself was appointed 
treasurer for the little l^arty, and had the 
command of the expedition. The instruc- 
tions (IraAvn up by the Dih'ttanti Society (17 
May 1764) directed tlie travellers to make 
j Smyrna tlK‘ir headquarters, and thence ‘to 
make (‘xcursions to tho several remains' of 
antiipiity in that iU‘iglibourhood ; ’ to make 
exact ]>lans and measun'ments, to make ‘ ac- 
curate. draAvings of the bas-n;lief8 and orna- 
ments,* ‘ copying all tlu; inscriptions you shall 
meet Avilh,* and keeping ‘minute diaries.* 
Chandler and his com])anions embarked at 
, GraA'csend on 9 June 1764, and sp(;nt about 
i a year in Asia Elinor. Among the places 
j which they \dsited, and Avhich Chandler in 
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his ^ Travels ' more or less fully describes, 
are: Tenedos, Alexandria Troas, Chios, 
Smyrna, Ery throe, Tt'os, Triene, lasus (in 
Caria), Mylassa (Caria), Stratonicea, liao- 
dic(3ia (ad l^ycum), llierapolis, Sardes, and 
Ephesus, where Chandler asks if a wonder of 
the world, the tem])le of Artemis, can really ; 
have ‘ vanished like a phantom, without 
leaving a trace behind/ The party left 
Smyrna for Athens on Aug. 1765. At 
Athens Chandler expresses his regret, that , 
^ so much admirable sculpture as is still ex- j 
tant about (the Parthenon) . . . should j 
be all likely to i)erish as it were immaturely 
from ignorant contempt and brutal violence.* 
^We purchased two tine fragments of the I 
frieze (of the Parthenon) which Ave found 
inserted over the doorways in t lu^ town, and 
were presented with a beautiful trunk which 
had fallen from the inel()])es, and lay neg- 
lected in the garden of a 'Turk.* Besides 
Athens, Chandler and his fihuidsvlsitc'd other 
parts of Greece Proper; they had originally 
intended to proceed from Zante to Ithaca, 
Co])hallenia, and (\)rcvra (Corfu), but the 
plan was given up, part ly on account of Mho 
infirm state of health uiuh'r which W(‘ 
laboured.* They (‘inbarked on 1 Sept. j766 
(new style), reaching Jhigland on '2 Aov. in 
that y(^ar. Col. I^eake has devot(*(l .some 
criticism to Chandler’.s researches in Attica. 
'The roscarch(\s of Chandhu* and of his pre- 
lecessor, Stuart, in connection with tlie 
topography of Athens Giav(‘ cleared up * (h 
says) ^nuich that had luaui h‘ft obscure and 
faulty by Spon and AVheler, and in some 
instamres Chandler’s superior learningenabh‘d 
him to correct the mistaken ini])r(‘Ssions of 
Stuart, but others lui has left uucoiTect(*d, 
and he has added many errors and negli- 
gences of his own, as well in the a])i)lication 
of undent evid(*nce as in regard to llniactual 
condition of the ruined buildings.* 

The valuabhi inateilals collecti'd by Chand- 
ler and his c.om])anious wt*ve communicated 
to the world in thn'c imjiortant ])ublications : 
1. a fine illustrated volume entitled * Ionian 
Antiquities; or, Puins of Magnificent and 
Famous Buildings in Ionia,* imblished at the 
expense of the Society of Dilettanti in 17t»9 
(London, folio); tin* account of tlui archi- 
tecture was by llevett, tin* historical jiartof 
the work being by Chandler. 2. ‘ Inscriji- ; 
tiones anthjme, pleruMpio nondum editu*, 
in Asia Minore et Grjccia, presertim Athenis, I 
collects (cum a})pendice),* Oxford, 1774, ' 
folio. In this work, for which Chandler him- j 
self was alone res])onsible, tin* author prints 
the Greek texts both in uncial and cursive j 
characters, and provides a translation (in i 
Latin) and some short notes. This book made | 


accessible to scholars for the first time a 
number of valuable texts, which have since 
been rc-edited in lloeckh’s great ‘ Corpus In- 
scri])tionuni Griccarum.’ 6. ‘ Travels in Asia 
Minor ; or, an Account of a Tour made at the 
Ex])en.se of the Society of Dilettanti,* Oxford, 
1775, 4to ; and ‘ Traveds in ( Irccctq or, an Ac- 
count of, &c.,* Oxford, 1776, 4to. These two 
books, which practically form a single work, 
contain Chandler’s journal. Several editions 
of the work have been ])ublish(‘d, among 
othens an edition in 2 vols. London, 1817, 4to, 
and a French translation in vols., Paris, 
1 806, 8vo. A co])y of the first edition (1775- 
1776, 2 vols.), in the British Museum, con- 
tains numerous manuscript nott*s made by 
(fiiaiidler’s conqtaiiion, llevett ; these were 
transcribed and printed in the edition of the 
‘ Travels in Asia .M inor and Gnu'ce,* published 
' by 11. Churton at. ( )xford in 1 825 (2 vols. 8vo ). 

In 1772 Chandler was senior ])roctor of his 
university; in 1776 he was admitted to tlui 
i degrees of Ihl). ( 26 A])ril) and D.l). ( 1 7 Dec. ) 
In July 1770 he was present (‘d by his col- 
: lege to the con.solidatcul livings of I^ast 
j Worldham and West Tisted, near Alton, 

I Hampshire. In 1785 (2 Oct.) ho mi rried 
j Benigna, daughter of Liebert, Dor^*’.?!!, by 
I whom he had a son, "William Berkeley, and 
a daughter, Georgina. Chandler spent tl 
winter after his marriage at Nime.s, and then 
visited Switzerland, living chiellv at Vevay 
■ and Hollo. In 1787 ho proc(‘eded to Italy 
and occu])ied hiniself at Florence and at 
Home (in the Vatican) in (tolhiting manu- 
scripts of his favourite poet, Pindar; he also 
began to examine some intortjsling manu- 
scripts of the Greek Tesliiment in the Vati- 
can, but Ave are told t hat Avhlle he Avas ‘ poring 
upon them Avith great avidity, the jealousy 
of the ])a])al court de])rived him of them.* In 
1800 Chandler AA'as jne.scmtcd to (he rectory 
I and vicarage of 'rilehur.s(,iH‘ar Heading, Berk*- 
shire, avIhu’c he resided t ill his (haith, Avhich 
took ] dace 9 Feb. 1 S 10, after lu^ had only par- 
tially recovm'cd from a ])aralyt ic or a])oplect ic 
.seizure. MHule at Tilehurst ho ])ublished 
‘The History of Ilium or 'froy,’ 1802, 4to ; 
another Avork by him, ^ 'I’hc Life of W. AV’^ayn- 
fiete, Bishoj) of A\'iMchester, collected from 
Hecords, Ih'gislers, .Ma]iiiscri])ts, and other 
authentic! evidences,’ was published posthu- 
mously (London, 1811, 8vo, edited by C. 
Lambtii’t ). 

[Chandlers AA'orks • 11. Churtoifs Account of 
tli(5 Antlior, prctix(‘<l to his edition of Chandler’s 
Travels, 2 A’oIs,, Oxford, 182f), 8voj Goiitlo- 
in.-m’s Maga.zino, 1810 (Ixxx.) 188 ; Leake’s To- 
]M)graphy of Athens, 2nd edit., 1841, i. pp. 97, 
98, 32(5-8; Michaidis, Ancient Marbles in (Ireat 
Britain.] W. W. 
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CHANDLER, SAMLHOL (](>iK5-17(j()), ‘ A full list of his works is gi von by Flex- 
nonconformist divine, was grandson of a man in the ^ Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine/ 
tradesman at Taunton, and son of Samuel The following chiefly relate to the deist con- 
Chandler 1717), minister of a congrcga- troycrsy : 1. ‘Vindication of the Christian 
tion at ITungerford, and afterwards for many Religion,’ kc. (1725, 1728), in answer to Col- 
years at Ihitli. Tlie son was horn in lOtKl, lins. 2. ‘ Reflections on the Conduct of Mo- 
educated at Dridgewater, and aft(‘rwards dern Deists,’ 1727. il. ‘ Vindication of . . . 
under Samuel Jones at Gloue(‘ster, A\diere h(i . Daniel’s Projdiecies,’ 1728 (these are also 
was the fellow-pupil of Bishop Butler and against Collins). 4. ‘Plain Reasons for being 
Archbishop Soclou*. He finished his studies a (’hristian,’ 1730. 5. ‘ Vindication of the 

at Lf*vd(‘n, and in 1710 was chosen minister | History of the Old Testament,’ 1 7 10 (against 
of the" preshy terian congregation at Peckham. | Thomas Morgan, the ‘ Moral Philosopher 
The Ipss of ins wife’s fortune in the South Sea ; 6. ‘Dehuice of the Prime Ministry and Cha- 
scheme forced him to open a booksho]). He | racter of Joseph’ (against the late Thomas 
was appojnt('d to deliver a set of lectures in , Morgan), 1743. 7. ‘ A Catechism,’ 1742. 

defeiKM^ of Christianity, first in con junction 8. ‘ Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus 
with Lardmn- and afterwards alone. Chandler , Re-examined,’ 1711 (a reply to Annet’s attack 
published the substance of his discourses, in | upon Sherlock’s ‘ \Vitiu\sses, Ac.’) 9. ‘Ihwiew 
answer to Collins’s ‘ Grounds and Reasons,’ of llie History of the Man aft(?r God’s own 
in 1725. Th(‘ archbishop (Wake) acknow- Heart, wherein the Falsehoods of . . . lla* 
lodged tlie book (14 Feb. 1725) Avith an ex- Historian (J. N.) are exposed and corrected/ 
pression of iv'gret that Chandler should hax’e 1702. Cluindler liaviiig published a sermon, 
to sell books instead of writing them. (3iand- preached on 9 Nov. 1700, on the death of 
ler’s rising reputation h‘d to his being a])- George II, comparing him to David, a sati- 
point(‘d in 1720 minister at the Old Jewry, rical ‘history of th(‘ nuin afl(‘r God’s oAvn 
as assistant to Tliomas L(*av(‘sley; in 1728 ! heart ’ had app(‘an‘d, variously ascribed to 
he became sole ])astor, and ludd tlui post for P(‘ter Annet [q. v.], John Northhook, and 
forty y(‘ars. . Avas an industrious Avrit(*r, Alexander (.Vimpbell [q. v.], to Avhicrhthis is 
and took part in many controversies as a de- a rejoinder. It Avas followed by: 10. ‘A 
fender of toleration and of tlie Christian ra- Critical History of the Life of David,’ &c. 
tionalism of the day. In 1748 h(‘ bad some 2 vols. 8vo, said to h(‘ one of (liandler’s be.st 
discussion Avitb Gooch, t ranslatedin t hat year AA'orks, Avbich AA'as being jirinted at his death, 
from NorAvicdi to Ely, and Sherlock, tluui Among attacks upon Catholicism may be 
bishop of Salisbury, Avlio introduced him to reckoned: 11. ‘JVanslalion of Limhorch’s 
Archbishop Herring to talk ov('r the possibi- I History of the liujuisilion,’ 1732, Avith an 
lity of a im'asure of com])rehension (Lpifrr.^ introduction upon juTsecution ; and three 
to mid from Dr. Doddridijr (1790), p. 113). other panqihlets in reply to criticisms from 
Nothing came of t h(* discussion, ’flu' bishops, ! Dr. B<*rriman, tlie substance of AAdiich he 
it is said, expressed a Avish to be rid of the j published in a ‘History of Persecution,’ 
Athanasian Cri'ed ; and Herring agri'cd Avith I in four ])arts, 1 vol. 8vo, 1730. 12. ‘Ac-, 

Chandler’s desire that the articles might be ! count of the (Vmferences ludd in Nicholas 
exjiressed in scri])tun' languag(\ (3iandler | Lane 13 Feb. 1731, bidAveen tAvo Romish 
professed himst'lf ‘a. moderate Calvinist,’ and, ; Priests and some Proti'stant Divines,’ 1735. 
like the lilM*ral disseiit<*rs of his time, incliiu'd ; 13. ‘Great Britain’s IMemorial against the 
towards Arianism. Chandler declined, it is ; PretendiTand Popery, Ac.,’ 1715, ten editions 
said, oilers of preferiiumt in the established : of Avhicli were sold at the time of the r(‘bel- 
church. He Avas res])ecte<l as a substantially , lion. He also Avroti' Iaa'o panqihlets in a con- 
benevolent man, though stern in inanmT and ; troAersy Avith the Rev. John Guyse (1729- 
sharp in controAcrsy. lb' ])laniied and ludjied 1730), aa ho accused him of latitiidinarianism ; 
in establishing a fund for the AvidoAA's and pamphlets on the Test and Corporation Acts 
orphans of dissenting ministers. He Avas .( 1732, 1738), and the ca.se of subscription to 
eh‘Cted F.S.A. and (in 1754) F.B.S., and re- ; explanatory articles of faith (1748). Flex- 
ceived thedegree of D.D.from theuniversilies imni gives a list of tAA^nity-tAA^o separate ser- 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. He died on ! iiions, including one on ‘doing good,’ AAuth 
8May 1700, and AA'as buried atBiudiill Fields. . an aiiSAA'cr to INlandeville (1728), and tAvo on 
His fun(*ral sm-mon Ava>i ])reached by Dr. 1 ‘The Notes of tlu' Church’ (1734-5). In 
Amory, Asdiom he had ox])rt‘ssly forbidden to ! 1722 he ]>uhlished an edition of Oassiodorus 
describe his character. Chandler’s congn*ga- | on the Acts and Epistles, and in 1735 a para- 
tion olFered 400/. a year to Archdeacon Black- phrase of J oel. He Avrote t lie life of his sister 
burne [q. a\] to fill the post (Black burne’s klary Chandler [q. a.] in Cibber’s ‘Lives of 
Works, i. Ixxv). the Poets,’ and is said to haA^e contributed 
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about fifty papers to the ‘Old Whig or Con- j 
sistent Protestant’ (1735-;i8), collected in' 
2 vols., 1739. 1 

After his death appeared four volumes of | 
sermons (1768), with a preface by Amory, i 
and an engraving of a portrait by Chamher- ! 
lin, belonging to the Royal Society (Nichols, ; 
Artec, ix. 609) ; and in 1777 a paraphrase of 
the Galatians and Ephesians, with a preface , 
by Nathaniel White. i 

[Profaco to sermons by Amory; Prot. Diss. 1 
Mag. i. 217, 257 ; Kippis’s Biog. Brit. ; Wilson’s | 
Dissenting Churohos,ii. 360 ; Nichols’s Literary ! 
Anecdotes, v. 304-309 ; Gent. Mag. for 1769, ; 
p. 36.] L. 8. 

CHANDOS, Rations. [See Beydoes.] 

CHANDOS, Duke of. [See Rbydges, 
James, 1673-1744.] 

CHANDOS, Sir JOHN (r7. 1370), soldier, 
was descended from Robert de Chandos, a | 
companion of William the Conqueror. In the i 
thirteenth century two families claimed de- 
scent from this Robert — one settled in H(Te- ! 
fordshire, and the oth(^r in Derbyshire. ’Po I 
the latter branch Sir John Chandos belonged. 
His father, Sir Edward Chandos, received a 
pension of 40/. for military service rendered 
in 1327. His mother was Isalxd, dai%hter 
of Sir Robert Twyford. Cliandos’s t*arliest 
military achievements known to us are asso- 
ciated with the siege of Cambrai (1337), and 
the battles of Crecy (1346) and of Poitiers 
(1356). Jn the last engagement he saved 
the life of the Black Prince', who was his de- 
voted friend, and was rewarded with a grant 
of the manor of Kirkton, Lincolnshire (Ry- 
MER, Fader a (1708), iii. 343). Edward III 
presented him at, the peace of Bretigni (1360) 
with the lands of Viscount Saint Sauveur in 
theCoutantin. About the same time Chandos 
was appointed ‘regent and lieutenant ’of the 
king of England in France, and vice-chamber- 
lain of the royal household. In J362 he re- 
ceived the Black Prince on a visit to I’oitiers, 
and was made constable of Guienne. Two 
years later he went to the assistance of the 
English ally, John de Montfort, in Brittany; 
prevented the conclusion of a peace between 
Montfort and his rival Charles de Blois, and 
was in command of Montfort’s and t heEnglish 
forces at the battle of Auray (6 Oct. 1364), 
wheti De Blois was killed and Bertrand du 
Guesclin became Chandos’s prison(*r. Du 
Guesclin was ransomed during the following . 
ear for one hundred thousand francs. In 
367 the Black Prince resolved to cross the ' 
Pyrenees to re-establish Pedro the Cruel on the j 
throne of Castile, whence he had been driven 
by his natural brother, Henry de Trastamare, 
aided by Du Guesclin and the free companies 


of Gascony. ^ Chandos tried to dissuade his 
friend from joining in the enterprise ; but 
his advice w'as of no avail, and Chandos was 
at length induced to accom])any Prince Ed- 
ward’s troops across tlu* Pyreiu'es. Chandos 
negotiated the passage of the army with the 
king of Navarre. On 3 Aj)ril 1.367 the Eng- 
lish army met and defeated the enemy at 
Navarette, when (3iandos’s ))ravery was spe- 
cially conspicuous, and Ih'rtrand du Guesclin 
became his ])risoner for tlu^ second tinu'. With 
.Tohn of Gaunt he was in command of the 
advance guard of the English army. On his 
return to Guienne (^handos strongly urged 
Edward to remit the lu'arth-tax, which was 
causing the inhabitants of the province great 
irritation. His counsed was rejected, and 
Chandos retin'd to his estate in the Cou- 
tant in, where he arrived in May 1.36S. In 
December of the same y('ar, aftcu* the ru])ture 
of the peace of Bretigni, Cliandos returned 
to Guienne at the* earnest entreaty of the 
Black I'rince, and took command of Montau- 
ban. Soon aft('r March 1 3>69 lie became se- 
neschal of Poitiers. The Earl of Pembroke 
declined tosi'rve under him, and the invasion 
of theneighbourhood of Poitiers by the J^’rench 
rendered Chandos’s position a hazard oii> one. 
At the end of the year tbe F rench iiad occu- 
pied St. Savin’s Abbiy, near Poitii'rs, wliich 
Chandos, aided byThomas Percy, seneschal of 
Roclndle, attem])t<‘d and faih'd to recajiture 
(30 Dec.). The Frimch pursued (.'handos, de- 
serted by all but a few soldiers, to t liii Vienru', 
and an engageunent took ])lac(^ (31 Dec.) by 
th(j bridge at T^nssac. There r’handos was 
wounded, and he died the next day at Morte- 
mer (1 .Ian. 1.369 70), where hi' was buried. 
The following epita])h was long extant above 
his tomb : 

Je Jehan Chandos, des Anglois capitaine, 

Fort chevjih'r, de Poietou senesehal, 

Apr^s avoir faict guerre tres loiiitaino 

All roi fran^’ois tant a picrl quVi idieval 

lOt pris Hertrand de (Tiiesquin en un val, 

Les Poictevins pr^s Lussac me defiront : 

A Mortemcr inon corps enterrer firent. 

Tlic king of France expressed great grief at 
the news of Chandos’s diMith, and declared 
t hat Chandos alone could have made the peace 
permanent between England and France. His- 
chivalrous temjier was recognised by both 
friend and foe, and Bertrand du Guesclin was 
one of his many admirers. Sir John was one 
of the founders of the order of the Garter 
(about 1349), and one of the original knights. 
His plate is still visible above the eleventh 
stall on the south side in St. George’s Chapel^ 
Windsor. 

Chandos was unmarried. Ilis estate was 
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divided between his sisters, Elizabeth, un- 
married, and Eleanor, wife of one Roger 
Colyng, and a niece'Isabella, wife of Sir John 
Aiinesley, and daughter of a deceased sister 
Margaret. Elizabeth Chandos was at one 
time maid of honour to Queen Phili])]m, and 
received, .3 May 1370, a pension of 20/. for 
life (Devon, Brantimjham 7^o//, 08.359). Sir 
John Annesley and Iiis wife inherited the 
castle of Saint Sauveur, which was after- 
wards recaptured by the Erenoli, on account 
>f which ^ the said Sir John,])rosecuted a cer- 
tain quarrel by duel . . . against Tliomas de 
Catherton ' before liicliard If at Westniins< er, 
and ultimately received 10/. a year (Devon, 
B.rchequet' ]). 23.3). 

Care must be taken to distinguish between 
the great warrior and another Sni John 
CliANDos ijl. 1128), of the llerefordsliiro 
branch of the (Uiandos family. lie was 
grandson of liogor do ("liandos, who was 
summoned to parliament, from 1.333 and 135.3 
as Daron Chandos and son of Sir Thomas 
Chandos. lie died on 10 Dec. 1 1 28 Avithout 
issue. Alice, the daughter of this Sir John’s 
sister, Elizabeth Derkeley, married Uih'S 
Brugges or Brydg('s, the ancestor of the 
Brydges fnmily, successively lords and dukes 
of Chandos [s('e Br vixais, Grey ; Brydues, 

J A 31 ES ; I lit V 1)0 ES , S [ It . J O H N. ] 

[Dugdalo’s lliroiiMge, i. o03 ; Froissart’s 
Chronicles, translated l)y ColoiudJohnes; Luce’s 
Comineiitaire Criti()Uo siir les Clironic|iic.s <lo .T. 
Froissart; Bcltz’s Meiuoriiils of the Order of the 
Garter, (l9-7o; Longiiuin’s Hist. of Hihvard III; 
Walsingluim’s Ilistoria Anglieana, i. 304, 312, 
431 ; Walsingham’s Neiistrije Vpodigiiia, pp. 312, ’ 
317i .322; (’hronicori Arigli;e, 132H-88, pp. 59, 
08; Wright’s Political 8ongs, i. 95, 106, 108; 
The Black J’nnco,l)V tlie Chandos Herald, ed. hy 
H. O. Coxe (Koxb. Club), 1842.J 8. L. L. 

CHANNELL, Siit WILTJAM FRY 
(1801-1873), judge, Avas born 31 Aug. 1804. 
II(* AA^as of a DeA^onshire hunily, and his father 
and grundfat her liud been miAuil ollieers. His 
fatlicr, Pik(5 Channell, served with Nelson at 
Copenhagen, and then leaving the luiA'y be- 
came a mt‘rehant and liA’ed at l*4*ckham. 
His mother Avas Mary, sl(*pdaughtt‘r of Wil- 
liam F’ry. Channel I’s only ('ducat ion Avas at 
a ])rivate school at Beckham, and he often 


term 1827. lie at once stepped into consider- 
j able practice, both at the Surrey sessions and 
on the home circuit. In his chambers both 
Chief-j list ice Bovill and Sir Montagu Smith 
Avmre pupils, and on the bench he continued 
to attacli great weight to forms of pleading. 
In 1840, when the court of common pleas was 
again declared a close court, tlie royal war- 
rant which thrcAV it open b(;iug null and void, 
C’liaunoll, with four others, received the rank 
of serjeant, and he and Serjeant Talfourd led 
I the court till it Avas throAvn open in 1846. 
j In 1844, Av hen Sir E. Thesiger hecjime so- 
I licitor-gencral, Cdiannell received a patent of 
precedence?, and after Baron Platt Avas raised 
to the bench he led the home circuit for some 
I time. I le Avas a very careful advocate, but 
I jif*(‘r a time lost his nisi prius practice, and 
I was hciard cliielly in banco. In 1856, Baron 
Platt being tnken ill, he acted as commis- 
I sionor of assize on tlie s])ringand summer cir- 
i cuits and Avinter gaol (leliv(?ry,andon 12 Ecb. 

I 1857 lie Avas appointed by Jjord-(ihamiellor 
j ( h’uiiAVorth to succeed Baron Alderson in the 
i court of cxcluapier, and was knighted. Though 
! a conservatiA^e, Jr? had never been foi’Avard in 
I politics or sat in parliament; in 1852 ho 
issued an addn^ss at Beverl(?y, but AvithdroAV 
on lindiiig hoAV corrupt the borough was. I lo 
ivmaiiRHl on tin? biuich till January 1873, 
Avhen, b(‘ing atlliclod Avith asthma and too 
iVoble for tin? task of going circuit, he carried 
out a long-foruK'd inliuition of r(?.signing. He 
Avas nominated a member of the privy coun- 
- II, but n(?ver Avas sAvoru in, and died 26 Eeb. 
at ids residence, Glareiidon Place, Hyde Park 
Gardens, and Avas succeeded hy Mr. Charles 
Pollock. As a judge ho Avas conscientious, 
cartd'ul, and learned, and very severe to crimi- 
nals, ('S])ecially garotUn’s. His judgments in 
banco a re very val liable. In 1 834 lie married 
Martha, daughter of Richard Moseley of 
(’Imnipion Hill, CamhiTAvell, Surrey, by 
Avhoiu he had one son, Mr. A. M. Channell, 
( 7 .C., of the Iipier T’ein])le. 

[Liw Mfigaziiio, N. S. ii. 351 ; LaAV Journal, 
A’iii. 2; LaAV Times, liv. 163, 335; Solicitors’ 
Journal, xvii. 179, 351.] J. A. II. 

CHANTREY, Sir FRANCIS LEGATT 
(1781-1842), sculptor, was born near Nor- 


lamented that lie had he(*n .so ill taught. 
Hard private reading, however, repaired this 
defect; his memory was remarkable, and lie 
Avas unusually familiar Avith the English 
classics. F’or a short tiuib Baron Brain well 
was at the same scliool. At an early age he 
Avas articled to a Mr. Tustin, a solicitor, but 
soon giving up his articles he ent(?red at tlie 
Inner Temple, read Avith the Avell-knowii 
special pleader Colmer, and Avas called in Lent 


ton, Derbyshire, on 7 April 1781 . Ilis father, 
Avlio died in 1793, Avas a (?arpentcr and small 
farmer residing at Jordanthorpe, near Shef- 
I held. Chantrey Avas educated at the village 
' school, and first employed by a grocer in 
j Shelliold. In 1797 he Avas attracted by tlie 
' shop-AvindoAv of a carver named Ramsay in 
j ShelHeld, and was apprenticed to him for 
seven years. Ramsay Avas also a dealer in 
prints and plaster models, and Chantrey soon 
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showed artistic tastes, which were encou- 
raged by J. Raphael Smith, the mezzotint 
engraver, whom he met at Ramsay’s. He 
began by drawing portraits and landscapes 
in pencil, and was taught carving in stone 
by a statuary. It is said tliat Ramsay dis- 
coursed for selfish reasons Chantrey ’s efforts, 
but Chantrey persevered, and hired a room 
near Ramsay’s for a few pence a week, where 
he spent his leisure in studying alone. In oil- 
painting he received his first instruct ion from 
Samuel James [q. v.], son of Samuel Arnold, 
the musician [q. v.] Among his earliest pa- 
trons at Shetlield were Messrs. Uhodt^s, Bram- 
inall, and Jackson, filema leers, and his talent ; 
seems to have soon attracted a good deal of ! 
local attention , for in 1 802 he was able to make j 
a composition with Ramsay for tlie remaining | 
period of his articles, and to set up as a i)or- 
t rait painter. lie resided then at 24 Para- 
dise Square, as apj)ears from an advertisement 
in the Shellield ‘Trio’ of 22 April 1802, in 
wliich he oftered to execute ‘ portraits in 
crayons and miniatures’ at from two to three 
guineas each. Prom a letter writt(*n in 1807 
it is clear that ho obtained five guineas for 
l)ortraits before he left Shellield. Of the Shef- 
field portraits seventy-two have been cata- 
logued, and among his sitters were Thomas 
Fox, the village sclioolmast(*r of Norton, and 
his son (in crayons), l^ibenezer Rhodes, Miss 
Brammall, and her sister Mrs. Hall (in oils). 
He is said to have tried his fortune in Dublin 
and Edinburgh before he came to Loudon, 
but these experiments must have been short 
if, as reported, he commenced studying at 
the Royal Academy in 1802. He was not 
admitted as a student, but was allowed to 
study for a limited time. It has been as- 
serted that after he came to London he did 
not make bl. for eight years ; but this is 
scarcely accurate, as he writes to his friend 
Ward in 1807 of eight portraits in his room 
nearly finished at twemty guineas each, and 
he. did not leave off his professional visits to 
Sheffield till 1808. He also appears in 
1803 to have been employed in carving in 
wood at five shillings a day for Bogaart, a 
German carver. Samuel Rogers, the banker 
and poet, had a table wliich Chantrey in 
after years, when dining with him, recog- 
nised as his work, and other early wood- 
carvings of his are on record. According to 
one of his biographers (Holland), Ikj lived 
when in London in Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
at the house of a IMr. D’Oyley, in whose ser- 
vice were his uncle and aunt Wale, but the 
address 24 Curzon Street, Mayfair, does not 
occur in the Royal Academy catalogues till 
1800. Before this it is (in 1804) 7 Chapel 
Street West, Mayfair, (in 1805) 78 Strand, 


and (in 1806) 12 Charles Street, St. James’s 
Square. In 1804 the painter of the picture 
numbered 837 is called T. Chantrey, but this 
is probably a misprint, as there can be little 
doubt that the ‘ Portrait of 1). AVah*, Esq.,’ 
was the portrait of Chantrey’s uncle, and was 
ainted by the subject of ’ this article — his 
rst work exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Although in 1807 he writes of two pictures 
‘from the 3rd and 4th chapters of St. Luke,’ 
he advertised in 1804 to take modi‘ls from 
the life, and after this seems to have devoted 
himself almost exclusively to sculpture, his 
first commissions for busts coming from his 
Sheffield friends. That of the Rev. J. Wil- 
kinson (1805-()), for the parish church at 
Sheflield, was the first he chiselled in marble. 
But he soon got commissions (at 10/. apiece) 
for colossal busts of admirals for Grecmwich 
Hospital, and three of these, Howe, Duncan, 
and St. Vincent, were exhibited in 1800. In 
1807 he wrote ‘ord(*rs increas(‘ and marble 
costs money,’ but now his struggles, how- 
ever severe they may have been, were over, 
for in this year he married his cousin Miss 
Wale, v.']io brought him property wL* eh ha." 
been valued at 10,000/. llethenmoN d to 
a house of his own in Ecclesto* bireet 
(No. 13), Pimlico, built two more houses, 
and a studio, and laid in a stock of marble. 
Next year he rtJtadved one hundred guinea's 
for a bust of Dr. .lolm Brown, and competed 
sxiccessfully for the statue of G(‘orge 111 for 
Guildhall. The year after he had six busts 
ill the Royal Academy, He was then an 
ardent politician, and among these busts 
were those of Ilorm^ Tooke and Sir Francis 
Burdxjtt, for both of whom he had a great 
admiration. Another was of liis old helper, 
J. Rapliacl Smil h, whicli was perhaps that in 
Avhich he is said to have rendered the listen- 
ing ex})ression of the deaf artist. Another 
was of Benjamin West, the president of the 
Royal Academy. Nollekens placed the bust 
of Horne Tooke between two of his own, 
and the prominence thus given to it is said 
to have had a marked influence on Chantrey’s 
career. He received commissions at once 
amounting to 12,000/., and began to rise 
steadily to the head of liis profession. About 
this time Allan Ciinninghaiii entered his em- 
ployment as a hewer of statuary. In 1813 
he rai.sed his price for a bust to a hundred 
and fifty guineas, and in 1822 to two hun- 
dred. TJiis sum was exceeded by George IV, 
who in this year (1822) in.sisted on paying 
Chantrey three hundred guineas for his bust. 

It was to portrait sculpture that he owed 
his fortune and his fame, but the latter was 
augmented greatly by the gi*ace and teiuhu* 
sentiment which he showed in his treatment 
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of children. The most celebrated of all his ' 
works is probably the j^roup of sleeping chil- ; 
dren in Lichfield Cathedral, the daughters of 
Mrs. llobiiison, whose reminiscences of them 
us they lay in bed locked in one another’s 
arms suggested to Chantrey the idea of the 
monument. The actual design has been at- I 
tributed erroneously to Stothard. To this I 
artist have also been ascribed the designs for I 
Chantrey’s monument to Miss Johnes of j 
Hafod (1812), and for the small statue of | 
young Lady Louisa Russell (on tiptoe and 
caressing a dove) at Woburn (1818), but the 
indebtedness of Chantrey to Stothard pro- 
bably did not exceed that which must al- 
ways happen when two such good artists are 
such good friends. Another very beautiful 
work is * Lady Frederica Stanhope with her 
infant child in Chevening Church * (1 824). 

To give a list of Chantroy’s busts would 
be to catalogue the names of most of the 
distinguished men of his time, but among 
the most celebrated were those of Sir Walter 
Scott, Wordsworth, James Watt, and Per- 
son. Of Scott ho executed two, one in 1820, 
and the other in 1828. The former was 
moulded and pirated, thousands being dis- 
persed at home and abroad. A copy of it is 
in the National Gallery. lie made a present 
of the original to Scott ; and the words of 
Lockhart with regard to it probably contain 
much of the secret of Chantrey’s success in 
his art. lie calls it * that bust which alone 
preserves for })osterity the cast of expression 
most fondly remembered by all who ever 
mingled in liis domestic circle.’ The bust of 
1828 was bought by Sir Robert Peel. lie also 
executed many important statues. Among 
these were t hree which were equestrian — Sir 
Thomas Munro (at Madras), Wellington 
(Royal Fxchange), George IV (Trafalgar 
Square). These are charact eristic of an artist 
who, though the friend of Canova, preferred 
the art of Thorwaldsen. They are all grace- 
ful and unaifecttal, not without dignity, but 
a little tame. Of his oth^r statues, that of 
William Pitt was thrice repeated in bronze ; 
one of the copies is in Hanover Square. At 
the British Museum is Sir Joseph Banks ; at 
Liverpool Town Hall, Roscoe and (’banning; i 
in Wcistminster Abbey, Sir John Malcolm | 
and Francis Horner; at Glasgow, James ' 
Watt; at Mauchester,,Tohn Dalton; in Christ i 
Church, Oxford, Dean Cyril Jackson ; in the 
Old Parliament House, Edinburgh, Viscount | 
^Melville ; in Northampton Church, Spencer 
Perceval; ami at. Windsor, George IV. 

A-inoiig liis rare Avorks of an ideal kind 
were a head of Satan, a stone mezzo-relievo 
of Plenty, executed about 1816 for the en- 
trance of Sheaf House (Mr. Daniel Bram- 


mall’s), Sheffield, and afterwards removed to 
the library of Mr. F. Young of Ea rdclifte, and 
‘ Penelope looking for the bow of Ulysses,* 
at Woburn. 

In 1806 Chantrey made a tour through 
Yorkshire with some friends, makijig sketches 
by the way of landscape and comic incident. 
In 1814 with Mr. Dennis, and in the follow- 
ing year with his wife and Stothard, he went 
to Paris and saw the great collection in the 
Louvre before its dispersion. Here he met 
Canova, and made an acqiiaintance which 
was afterwards renewed in London, On this 
occasion he ])rocured good casts of the Lao- 
coon, the Antinous, and other celebrated 
pieces of sculpture, which he afterwards al- 
lowed young artists to study at his house. 
He also went to Holland. It was his habit 
to preserve graphic records of his journey in 
his sketch-books, and it was probably the 
slight contents of one of these books which 
furnivshed the contributions by Chantrey to 
Rhodes’s ^ Peak Scenery,’ published in 1818, 
with engravings by W. B. and G. Cook, and 
lately (1885) republished by Murray of 
Derby. The drawings were in pencil and not 
of sulKcient importance to make it necessary 
to enter here into the question how much ar- 
tistic merit was added to them by the en- 
gravers or others. 

In 1819 he went to Italy and devoted his 
time to study in the galleries. Hero he met 
Thomas Moore and visited with him Canova’s 
gallery. He also purchased marble at Carrara. 

In 1815 Chantrey was elected an associate 
and in 1818 a full member of the Royal 
Academy, to whose intercvsts he was always ' 
devoted. He was knighted by William IV 
in 1865, and was honorary D.C.L. of Oxford 
and an lionorary M. A. of Cambridge, F.R.S. 
andF.S.A. His fame and popularity were 
uninterrupted Avlien he died suddenly of 
spasm of the lieart on 25 Nov. 1842. He was 
buried in his native village in a tomb pre- 
viously prepared by himself. At his death 
he was wortli 150,090/. 

lie was childless and left the reversionary 
interest of the bulk of his property, after the 
death of liis widow, to the Royal Academy, 
to make some provision for the president and 
to found the fund known as the Chantrey 
bequest, with the view of establishing a na- 
tional collection by the purchase of the most 
valuable works in sculpture and painting by 
artists of any nation residing in Great Britain 
at the time of execution. Although only a 
few years have elapsed since tlie first pur- 
chases were made by the Royal Academy out 
of tlie Cliantrey fund, the collection already 
contains some fine works. It is at present 
housed at the South Kensington Museum. 
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The ^’lltional Portrait Gallery contains j 
of Benjamin West and George Can- 
ning, and a medallion of Kirke White, by ; 
Chantrey, and a portrait of the sculptor by , 
Thomas Phillips, ll.A. i 

In face Chantrey resembled Shakespeare, ' 
and had a beautiful mouth. In early life he ' 
lost his hair through a fever in Ireland and 
never recovered it. He possessed great na- 
tural intelligence and sagacity. Though not 
well educated, he had a large store of accu- 
rate information, and took great interest in 
geology and other sciences. He built a foun- 
dry to cast his own works in bronze. His 
manners were somewhat rough and his lan- 
guage strong, but his notions with respect to 
character and conduct were refined, and he 
was considerate for the feelings of others. An 
excellent mimic, of a cordial merry humour, 
he was a capital companion and host. Ho 
gave good dinners, and was devoted to fish- 
ing and shooting. A brace of woodcocks 
which he killed at Holkham with one shot 
have become historical. He carved them 
beautifully (18.‘U) and presented the work 
to Mr. T. W. Coke, afterwards Lord Leices- 
ter, of Holkham. The epigrams made on the 
occasion Iw Lord Jeftrey, Dean Milman, 
Marquis Wellesley, and others, have been 
collected and published in a volume called 
* Winged Words on Chant rey’s Woodcocks’ 
(1867). This is Lord Jeffrey’s : 

Thoir good and ill from tho same source they 

drew, 

Here shrined in marble by the hand that slew. 

At Lord Egremont’s, at Petworth, he was 
a favoured guest. Here he used to meet 
Turner, the landscape painter, with whom he 
was always on pleasant terms. With artists 
generally he was popular, and was generous 
and liberal to the younger members of the 
profession. He was not ashamed of his 
humble origin, and preserved to the last an 
affection for Sliofiield. He rebuilt the cottage 
of his mother (who had married again shortly 
after his father’s death), and presented to the 
Cutlers’ Hall casts of his busts of West, Scott, 
Canning, and Playfair. When his old friend 
llhodes fell into distress, he sent him regu- 
larly the interest of 1,000/. 

[Holland’s Memorials of Sir Prancis Chan- 
trey ; Jones’s Keeollectioiis of Life, &c., of Sir 
P. Chantrey; Uhodes’s Peak Scenery; Muir- 
head’s Winged Words on Chantrey’s Woodcocks ; 
Kedgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Thornbury’s Life of 
Turner; Nollekens and his Times; Mrs. Bray’s' 
Life of Stothard ; Encyclopjedia Britannica 
J hookhart’s Life of Scott; Catalogues of 
the Koyal Academy, National Gallery, and Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery.] C. M. 


CHAPMAN, KDJKJND (/. 17a:5), sur- 
geon, a country practitioner, commenced 
midwifery practice about 170H. In he 
was ill practice in Drake Street, Ued Lion 
Square, London, and published * An l^ssay on 
the Improvement of JMidwifery, chiefly with 
regard to the Operation, to which are added 
Fifty Cases, selected from upwards of Twenty- 
five Years’ Practice.’ He was one of the ear- 
liest systematic writers on this subject iu this 
country, and published as much as he could 
discover of llugli Chamberlen’s (concealed) 
methods of delivery with the forcej^. A 
second edition appeared in 1736, entitled ‘A 
Treatise,’ &c., witlx large additions. In 1737 
Chapman replied in a pamphlet to some criti- 
cisms made by Douglas in bis ^ Short Account 
of the State of Midwifery in London and 
Westminster.’ The dates of his birth and 
death are not known. 

[Georgian Era, 1832, ii. 555; Chapman’s 
works cited.] G. T. B. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE (1659 ?-l(534), 
poet, was born in the neighbourhood of 
llitchin about the year 1659. Wood gives 
1557 as the date of his birth, but the portrait 
prefixed to ‘The Whole Works of Homer’ 
is inscribed ^ Georgius Chiipmannus Ilomori 
Metaphrastes. Aeta : JjVII. MDCXVI.’ In 
‘ Euthymia) Raptus, or the Tearos of Peace,’ 
1609, Chapman alludes to the liict that he 
had been brought up iu ( he neighbourhood of 
llitchin. William Browne, in the second 
book of * Britannia’s Pastorals,’ styles Chap- 
man ‘ The learned Sliepheard of laire Hitch- 
ing hill.* Those passages eflectually dispose 
of Wood’s conjecture that the poet belonged 
to the family of Chapmans of Stone-Castle, 
in Kent. Wood is confident tliat Chapman 
was educated at Oxford, but be gives no pre- 
cise information. It is usually assumed that 
he spent some time at Oxford and afterwards 
])roceeded to Cambridge. ‘ In 1574, or tbere- 
aboiil s,’ Avrites W ood, ‘ be being well grounded 
in scliool learning was sent to the university, 
but wdietber first to tliis of Oxon, or that of 
Cambridge, is to mo unknown ; sure I am 
that he spent some time in Oxon, where he 
wasobserved to be most excellent iu the Latin 
and Greek tongues, but notin logic or philo- 
sophy, and therefore 1 presume tliat that was 
the reason why he took no degree there.’ 
Wartou, in his ‘History of JOnglish Poetry,’ 
states (without giving any authority) that 
Chapman passed tiVo years at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

In 1594 Chapman published ‘2/cia [^/c] 
pvKTut. The Shadow of Night; Containing 
Two Poetieall Hymnos. Deuised by G. C. 
Gent.,’ 4to, Avith a dedicatory epistle to 
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Matthew Roydon. In the second hymn Chap- 
man describes with much minuteness of de- 
tail an incident in Sir Francis Vere’s cam- 
paign in the Netherlands ; and it has been 
suggested that the poet may have served in 
the Netherlands as a volunteer. There is 
much obscurity of conception and harshness 
of expression in these hymns, nor do the ap- 
pended ‘ Glosses^ lighten the dilhculties. In 
1595 appeared ^Quid’s Banquet of Sence. 
A Ooroiuit for liis .Mistresse Philosophic, and 
liis amorous Zodiacke. With a translation 
of a I^tine coppie, written by a Fryer, Anno 
Dom. 1400,* with a dedicatory epistle to 
Matthew Roydon. Prefixed are commenda- 
tory verses by Richard 8ta])leton, Thomas 
Williams, and ^J[olin?] D[avies?] of the 
Inner Temple.’ Anolher t (lliion, witTiout the 
dedication and e.ommendatory verses, was 
issued in 1059. The first poem, ^ Quid’s Ban- 
quet of Senee,’ in wdiich line poet ry alternates 
with frigid pedantry, seems to have been held 
in high esteem ; for in ^Vllott’s *' England’s 
Parnassus,’ 1000, it is quoted no less than 
twenty-five times. ‘ A (JoroiUit for his Mis- 
tresse Phil()so})hi(; ’ consists of a series of t(‘n 
obscure sonmds; and the ^Amorous Zodi- 
acke’ is a singularly unat tract iv<i poem in 
praise of the beauty of an imaginary mis- 
tn‘ss. Very dill(‘r('nt in style is ‘ The Amorous 
Contention of Phillis and Flora,’ a light and 
graceful pastoral poem. Chapman st ates that 
the Latin original was written by a friar in 
1400, but Ritson showed that the ]>oem is of ' 
older date and was probably written by 
Walter de Mapes. A cert ain ^ R. S. Esquire’ 
republished Chapman’s translation in 1598 
as a work of his own. Possibly ^ H. S.’ was 
Chapman’s friend, Richard Stapleton, to 
whom, perhaps, the verst's may legitimately 
belong. To William .Tones’s ^ Nennio,’ 1 595, 
Chapman contributed a complimentary son- 
net; and in 159t) he prefixed to ‘A Relation 
of the Sticond Voyage to Guiana . , . By 
Lawrence Keymis, Gent.’ a poem of nearly 
two hundred lines entitled ‘ De Guiana, car- 
men epicum,’ a glowing tribute to English 
enterprise and valour. In 1598 appeared the 
first edition of Marlowe’s fragmt'nt of * Hero 
and Lt'ander,’ which was followed in the same 
year by a second edit ion containing the whole 
poem as comjdeted by Chapman. Of the 
1598 edition of the complete poem, only two 
co])ies (preserved at Lamport Hall ) are known. 
To Cliapman’s continuation is prefixed in 
the edition of 1598 a declicatory e])istle (not 
found in later editions) to Lady Walsinghain, 


' the poem ; but the meaning of the passage is 
! far from clear. In Chapman’s continuation, 
notablj^ in the ‘ Tale of Teras ’ (fifth sestiad), 
there is much line poetry; but the reader 
is wearied by tedious conceits and useless 
digressions. 

It is not known in what year Chapman 
[ began to write for the stage. In 1598 he is 
numtioned in Meres’ ^ Wit’s Treasury ’ as one 
I of the best writers of comedies and tragedies. 
T’he earliest entry concerning him in Hens- 
lowe’s ^ Diary’ (cd. J. P. Collier, p. 64) is 
dated 12 Feb. 1595-6, on which day was 
first produced ^ The Blind Beggar of Alexan- 
dria’ (printed in 1598), the crudest of Chap- 
man’s plays, but very profitable to llenslowe, 
as it never failed to draw large audiences. In 
May 1598 Cha])man received an advance of 
forty shillings for a play of which the name 
is not given; in June of the same year he 
was engageid on a play called ^The Will of a 
Woman,’ of which nothing further is known ; 
and in the following autumn ho wrote a 
(lost) play called ^ The Fount of New 
T'ashions.’ On 23 Oct. 1598 Chapman re- 
ceived three pounds one [’on] his playe 
boocke and ij cctes of a tragedie of bengomens 
plotte.’ The latter part of the entry seems 
to imply t hat Chapman had been engaged to 
writ(5 two acts of a play for which the plot 
had been ])r()vided by Bern Jonson. Early 
in 1598-9 (.3ia])man was ])aid for an unnameil 
tragedy (probably the ^ playe boocke’ just 
mentioned), and later in tlu^ moiith he re- 
ceived an advance for a play called Olie 
world ron(‘s on wJielles ’ (f.c. ^ The World 
runs on Wheels ’). Under date 2 July 1599 
is the curious entry : — ‘ I^ent unto thomas 
Dowton to pay Mr. Chapman, in full pay- 
mente for his boocke called the world rones 
a whclles, and now all foolles, but the foolle, 
some of . . . XXX.V.’ From this entry it may 
be inftuTcd that ‘The World runs on Wheels,’ 
which had been rechristened ‘ All Fools but 
th(i Fool,’ is to bo identified with the admi- 
rable comedy printed in 1605 under the title 
of ‘All Fools.’ Only one other play of Chap- 
man’s is mentioned in the diary : it is an un- 
published piece entitled ‘ A pastrall tragedie,’ 
and Chapman received an advance of forty 
shillings for it on 17 July 1599. In the same 
year was published ‘An Humerous dayes 
Myrth,’ which, though su])erior to the ‘ Blind 
Beggar,’ has little interest ; and about this 
date (’liapman seems to have temporarily 
withdrawn his attention from the stage in 
order to devote himself to his translation of 


whos(i patronage Cha])nian gratefully ac- Homer. 


knowleilges. A passage in the third sestiad The first instalment towards the complete 
would lead us to suppose that JMarlowe en- translation of Homer was published in 1598, 
joined upon Chapman the tusk of completing with the lit le ‘ Seaven Bookes of the Iliades of 
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Homere, Prince of Poets. Translated accord- | 
ing to the Greeke in iud gement of h is bestCom- ■ 
mentaries.^ It is dedicated to the Earl of Plssex, i 
and comprises the first, second, and seventh 
^ to eleventh books inclusive. In the dedicatory 
epistle, an address of stately dignity. Chap- 
man speaks of his straitened circumstances. ' 
and deplores the frivolity of an age in which i 
poetry was accounted but ‘ idlciu^ss and j 
vanity.’ The metre adopted in this prelimi- j 
nary essay was the rhymed verse of fourteen 1 
syllables, which Chapman afterwards em- | 
ployed in his complete translation of the 
* Iliad.’ Later in 1598 Chapman published , 
^ Achilles Shield. Translated as the ot her j 
seven Bookes of Homer, out of his eighteenth | 
booke of Iliades,’ 4t(). The dedicatory e])istle 
to the Earl of Essex contains a fiirvid vindi- | 
cation of Homer against the aspersions of | 
Scaliger, for whom Chajiman had a profound : 
contempt. Following the dedicatory epistle | 
is an address to the ^ Understander,’ from : 
which we learn tliat the dedicatory (‘pistle ' 
prefixed to the ^ Seaven Bookes ’ had been 
^accounted too dark and too much laboured,’ , 
an objection which Chapman combats with ■ 
much earnestness and scorn. In the t.rans- I 
lation of ‘Achilles Shield’ (chapman uses | 
rhymed lines of ten syllables, the metre ilt 1 
which the ‘ Odyssey ’ is translated. Some years | 
elapsed before the publication of ‘Homer, 1 
Prince of Poets: translated according to the | 
Greeke in twelve Bookes of his Iliads,’ fob, 
which bears no date on the title-page, but 
was certainly not issued before 1()09. This 
edition has the engraved title by AVilliam j 
Hole, which was afterwards used for the I 
complete translation of t he ‘ Iliad ’ and for 
the ‘ Whole Works of Homer.’ The book is’ 
dedicated in a poetical epistle of remarkable 
dignity to Prince Henry ; and tliere are also 
prefixed a complimentary sonnet to Queen 
Anne and a ‘Poem to the Header.’ At the 
end of the volume are fourteen sonn(?ts to 
noble patrons ; and one of these sonnets is 
addressed to the Earl of Salisbury, who is 
styled lord treasurer, an office conferre.d upon 
him on 4 May 1609. The translation of books 
i-ii, vii-xi, is the same as in the edition of 
1598. On 8 April 1611 the complete trans- 
lation of the ‘ Iliad ’ was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ register. Ihe book was published 
(doubtless in the same year) under the title 
‘ The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets. ]N ever 
before in any language tru(dy translated. 
With a Comment upon some of his chiefe 
places,’ n.. d., fol. In this edition Chapman 
gave a fresh translation of books i. and ii. 
(down to the catalogue of the ships). From 
the ‘ Preface to the Reader ’ we learn that 
the last twelve books had been translated in 
vor.. X. 


less than fifteen weeks. Some malicious 
critics had asserted that Chapman made his 
translation not from the original Greek, but 
from Latin or French versions ; and to these 
assertions Cliapman gives an indignant denial, 
referring readers to his commentary as a 

f roof of his sufficiency in the Greek tongue, 
t must be confessed that the commentary 
does not bear any marks of deep or accurate 
scholarship. In this edition Chapman with- 
drew three of the sonnets (addressed to J^ady 
Arabella Stuart, Lord Wotton, and Lord 
Arundel) that he had appended to the trans- 
lation of books i-xii., and added five others. 
After completing the translation of the ‘ Iliad ’ 
he set himself to translatotlie ‘ Odyssey.’ On 
2 Nov. 1614 there is an entry in the Stationers’ 
register to Nathaniel Butter of ‘ Twenty-four 
Bookes of Homer’s Odisses by George Chax)- 
man.’ The first twelve books had been jire- 
viously juiblished, but few cojiies of this 
separate imin*ession are found. When the 
translation was completed the last twelve 
books were united with the previous impres- 
sion of the first twelve ; a blank leaf was 
inserted aftm* book xii., and the paginal ‘on 
was made continuous. Some copies of tli. 

‘ Odyssey ’ have a printed title ; in others ' ho 
title is engraved. The book was dedicated 
to Robert Carr, earl of Sonnu’set , in an epistle 
written partly in verse and jiartly in jirose. 
Finally the translations of the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey ’ were united in one folio volume, 
and issued under the title of ‘ The Whole 
Works of Homer, Prince of Poets, in bis 
Iliads and Odysses.’ On the verso of the 
engraved title is a portrait of Chapman, with 
an inscription dated 1616; and on t lie next 
page is am engraving of two Corinthian co- 
lumns surmonnt.t*d by the I’rincc of Wales’ 
plume and motto ; hcneatli are some verses 
to the memory of Prince Henry. At length, 
circ. 1624, Chapman concluded his Homeric 
labours by issuing ‘The Crownoof all Homer’s 
Workes, Batrachomyomachia or the Battaile 
of Frogs and Miso. His Hymn’s and Epi- 
grams,’ translated in ten-syllabled rhymed 
verse (the metre used in the translation of 
the ‘ Odyssey ’). The engraved til Je by Wil- 
liam Ihiss contains a fine portrait of the 
venerable translator. 

(fiiaiiman’s Homer is one of the great 
.achievements of the Elizabethan age, a 
monument of skill and devotion. The mis- 
translations are many and gidevous, and it 
is clear that Chajiman’s knowledge of Greek 
was not profound ; but through the whole 
work there breathes a spirit of sleepless energy 
that amiily atones for all crudities and con- 
ceits. Among Chapman’s contcmpoi’aries the 
translation was received with applause. 
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Daniel in Defence of Kyme (1002-3), 
written when only a ])()rtion of the ^ Iliad’ 
had been published, showed happy discrrimi- 
natiou in styliiif^ (3ia|mian ^ our Ilomer-Lii- 
<*an.’ Drayton in his ‘ Episthi to Henry Key- 
nolds’ (])ul)lished in 1027) names (Uiapman 
first in tlie list of traiislators. Ben Jonson, 
though lie told Drummond that ^ tlie trans- 
lations of Homer and Virgil in long Alex- 
andrines were luit ])rose/ in some complimen- 
tary V(‘rst‘s ])rt‘fixed to (Jha])man’s ‘ Hesiod’ 
warmly ])raises liis frituid’s Hom(*ric trans- 
lations, Avith sp(‘eial r(‘fei‘(‘iice, it would seem, 
to the M.hlyssey ’ and ‘ Hymns.’ (Mia]nnan’s ! 
Homer has never been wit liout adminu's. Dry- 
<I(‘n,in the dedication to the third volume of 
Ins^ Miscfdlanies,’ writes; — ‘The EarLof Mul- 
grave and Mr. Waller, t wo of the bt‘st judges 
of our age, lum' assured me they coiddne\er 
read ov(‘r the translat ion of Cha])man without 
iFieredible 1 ransport.’ l*o|)e acknowledg(‘stliti 
intTits of his ])ri*de(*essor’s lal)ours ; and Dr. 
Johnson allirins tliat Bop(^ nov(H‘ translated 
any ])assago of Homcu’ without consulting 
Chapman’s version, (.’-oleridge said that (Tiap- 
man’s lloim'r was as truly an original ])oem 
as tlui ‘ Faeriii ()ut‘ene; ’ Jjamb was a fervid 
admirer of the. rough old translation; and 
Keats has a nobhi sonnet ‘On tirst looking 
into Chapman’s Hoim'r.’ Among more recent 
pan(‘gyrists are Fnu'rson and ]\Ir. Swinburm*. 

There is some break in Chapman’s dra- 
matic career after 1598. An anonymous 
comedy, ^ Sir Gyh's Coosecappc',’ produced by 
the (Tiildren of the (JJiappel about tbe au- 
tumn of 1001 (and printed in 1000) is so 
strongly marked Avitli Chapman’s peculiar 
mannerisms that we must either grant that 
he was the author or suppose tjiat it Avas 
Avritten in close; imitation of his style (Bun- 
li;n, Old Thuilhh Plays ^ iii. 1-2, 05-0). In 
1005 appeare'd tlie admirable comedy, ‘East- 
Avard llor*,’ Avhich Chapman Avrote in con- 
junction Avith Ben .loiison and Marston. 
For introducing some satirical redlections on 
theScots the authors AV(M*e throAvninlo prison, 
and the report Avent that their ears AV(;re to 
be cut and tlnur noses slit ; but. liap])lly they 
were released without being put to tins in- 
oonvenkmce. In a feAV of the extant copies 
there is found a satiidcal allusion to the ra- 
pacity of Jamt's’s Scotch folloAvers; but the 
passage is suppressed in many (topics. There 
is preserved at. Hatfield an autograph letter 
(discovered by Bird?,) of Ben .lonsou to the 
Earl of Salisbury, dated in tlie same year 
( 1(505), in Avhich tlie Avriter states : — ^ T am 
here, my most honoured lord, nnexamined 
and unheard, committed to a vih; prison, .and 
Avith me a gentleman (avIiosc name may per- 
haps ha\'e come to your lordshij)), one Mr. ^ 


George Chajimnn, a learned and honest man.’ 
Probably Jonson is here referring to the im- 
])risonment Avhich followed the production of 
‘ EastAvard Hoe,’ but Gifibrd is of o])inion 
that Jonson and Chapman suffered a second , 
time for some injudicious satire introduced 
into another ])lay, now unknoAvn. ‘ East- 
Avard Hoe’ was revived at Drury Lane in 1751 
under the title of ^ The I’rentices,’ and again 
in 1775 under the title of ‘ Old City Manners.’ 
It is supposed that Hogarth took from ‘East- 
AA'ard Iloe ’ t ho plan of his set of prints of the 
Idle and Industrious Ap])rentices. In this year 
of troubh^s ( KUlo) Avas published the comedy 
of ^ All Fools,' produc('d in 1598, a well-con- 
structed and Avell -writ ten play, the most 
artistic of Chapman’s dramatic compositions. 
Tlie author seems to have attached little 
V a 1 lie t o this Avork ; for in tlie dedicatory son- 
net to Sir Thomas Walsingham (Avhich was 
almost immediately withdrawn, and is found 
in A^ery foAv copies) he describes it as Hho least 
alloAv’d birth of my shaken lirain.’ In IGOtt 
appeared ^’riieGenthunan Usher,’ Avliich con- 
tains somt; love sceiu;s of great beauty and 
refinement. Another of (Tia])man’s come- 
dies, ^ Monsieur d’OIivt;, was published in the 
same year. It opens very promisingly, but 
tbe ini erest is not skilfully sustained. In 1 ()07 
a])jH;ared the lirst ('diticn of ^Inssy d’Am- 
bois : a Trag(;(lio.’ This Avas the most popular 
of (1ia])man’s tragedies. It was republished 
in 1()()8, 1()19, 1(*41 (Avitli a text ‘corrected 
and amended by t he author before his death ’), 
.and 1957. Nathaniel Field acted the part of 
Bussy with great. a])plaiise; and at a later 
date the performances of Hart of Mountford 
Avere much admired. In 1()91 Durfey ‘writ 
the. plot ncAV,’ and published his alteration 
under the title of ‘Bussy d’Ambois ; or the 
Husband’s Bevenge.’ Hryden, in the dedi- 
catory epistle prefixed to ‘ The Spanish Fryar ’ 
(1G81), criticises (’liapmaii’s play Avith the 
greatest severity. He found in it ‘ a dAvarfish 
tliought dressed up in gig.antic Avords, repe- 
tition in abundance, looseness of expression, 
and gross hyperboles ; the sense of one line 
expanded prodigiously into ten ; and, to sum 
u]) all, incorrect English, and a hideous 
mingle of false poetry and true nonsense.’ 
Much of the writing is mere fustian; but 
there is also an abundance of noble poetry. 
The charaf;ter of Bussy, a magnificent brag- 
gart of matchless self-confid(;nce, is power- 
fully conceive;d ; but the other characters are 
colourless. ‘ The Revenge of Bussy d’Am- 
bois,’ published in 1613, has even less dra- 
matic ])OAver than the ‘Tragedy of Bussy 
d’Am})ois;’ ])ut it displays great richness of 
j moral reflection. In 1608 appeared (in one 
volume) the tAVO historical idays, ‘ The Con- 
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spiracie and Tragedio of Charles, Duke of I 
Byron/ These plays had been produced as j 
early as 1605, and in their original form con- 
.tained some matter that gave offence to the 
French ambassador, at whoso petition the 
players were forbidden to continue the per- 
formances, When the court removed from 
London, the players, in defiance of the order 
that had been issued, persisted in ])erforming 
the plays ; whereupon three members of the 
company were arrested, but * the principal 
person, the author, escaped.’ The ol)jection- ! 
able passages must have been cancelled when 
the plays were put to press, for the extant 
printed copies contain nothing that could have 
given oflence. In t hes(^ plays there is no dra- 
matic movement , nothing worthy to be calhnl a 
plot, no attempt at deveiopment of character. 
The figure of llyron, as of Bussy d’Ambois, 
is drawn with t‘pic grandeur. In descrilung 
the ‘ wild enormities ’ of boundh'.ss vainglory, 
Chapman, how(‘ver undramatic ho may be, is 
assuredly impressive. W ehster, in the address 
to the reader ])n‘lixed to ^ V^ittoria (Joroin- 
bona,’ comuKuided ‘ the full and heightened 
style of Mast er (/ha])iiian.’ ‘ The ( ’onspiracie 
and Tragedie ’ are thickly str(‘wn with striking 
aphorisms, expressed with fitting elocpionce 
of language. (Imrles Lamb was of opinion 
that oi all the English dramatists^ Chapman 
approaches nearest to Shalu'speare in the de- 
scriptive and didactic in passages which are 
less pjirtdy dramatic.’ Chapman’s next play 
Avas ‘ May Day,’ ]mblished in Kill, a broadly 
humorous coni(‘dy full of diverting situations. 
It Avas followed in KUii by another comedy 
of intrigue, vigorously Avritten but exceed- 
ingly coars(* in tone, ^Tho Widow’s Tears,’ 
partly founded on the story of the E])hesian 
widoAV in Petroniiis. Many years elapsed 
before Chapman published another play. At 
length, in 1631, appeared HAesar and Pom- 
pey , a 1 loman Tragedy declari ng t heir Warres,’ 
with a dedicatory epistle to the Earl of 
Middlesex, from Avhich avc learn that the play 
had been written long before the date of pub- 
lication. Possessing little dramatic pOAver, 

‘ Caisar and Pomi)ey ’ exhibits strikingly 
Chajmian’s depth of ethical reflection. No 
other plays of Chapman were published dur- 
ing his lifetime ; but in 1654 Humphrey 
Moseley, a Avoll-known publisher, issued the 
‘Tragedy of Alphonsus, Emj)er()r of Ger- 
many, ... by George Chapman, Gent.,’ and in 
the same year Richard Marriot published 
‘Revenge for Honour, a Tragedie, by ( Jeorge 
Chapman.’ It is not easy to recognise Chap- 
man s hand in ‘Alphonsus,’ an ill-digested, 
brutal piece of Avork, singularly barren of all \ 
poetic ornament, and remarkable only for the ! 
close knowledge that the author disjilays of j 
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German manners and German language. ‘ Re- 
venge for Honour,’ a very sanguinary drama, 
shows occasional tract's of (^hapman's man- 
nerisms, hut the authorshi]) cannot be as- 
signed to him Avith any confidence. The plot 
is conducted Avith more skill than avo find in 
Chapman’s undoubted tragedies. Tht^re is 
nothing of the turgid bombast and nothing 
of the tjxaltcd tdotpience t hat deform and en- 
noble ‘Bussy d’Ambois’ and ‘Byron.’ A 
comedy ent itled ‘ The 1 hill,’ licenst'd on 1 6 N oa". 
1632, Avas piiblislied in 1639, as the joint, 
production of Chapman and Shirley. Gifford 
supposed that (’hapman wrote the largest 
portion of it; but this view has not found 
favour Avitli later critics, and indeed it may 
bo doubted Avhet her Chapman had any share 
at all in the composition. In Sir Henry Her- 
bc'rt’s ‘ Otllcc-book ’ the play is described as 
‘ written by Sherley.’ It is an agreeable 
coim'dy of manners, written in Shirley’s easy 
fluent styh', but not Avorthy to bo ])laced in 
the front rank of his Avorks. Another play, 
the ‘ Tragedy of Chabot, Admirall of France,’ 
licensed on 29 April 1635, Avas published in 
the same year as the ‘Ball,’ and Avith th' 
nauK's of the same authors on the title-j age. 
This play is more evtmly Avritton than 
(ffuipman’s earlier tragedies ; and AV(i may 
su])pose that, having been left im])errect by 
Chapman, it was revised and coinph'ted by 
Shirley, losing inucli of its original roughness 
in the proc(^ss of revision. An anonymous 
tragedy of considerable poAV(*r, tin*. ‘ Second 
IMaiden’s Tragedy,’ li(M',nsed on 31 Oc.t. 1611, 
and first indiited (from a manuscript in the 
i J^aiisdowne collection) in 1824, has bt'en at- 
I tributed, on A^ery slight authority, to (ffiaj)- 
man. At the back of the manuscript is 
Avritteii the name of ‘ William ’ (aftt'rwards 
altered to ‘ Thomas’) ‘ Coiighe.’ This name 
has been nearly. obliteratc^d, and the name of 
‘George Clui])man ’ sulislituted. Finally, 

I Chapman’s name is scored throiigli in favour 
j of ‘ Will. Sliakcspear.’ The authorship, in 
spite of many conjectures that have been put 
forward, is still a mystery. Winstanley and 
J-(aiigbaine ascrifjo to Chapman ‘ Two Wise 
Men and all the rest Fooles, or a Comical I 
Morall, censuring the follies of this age, as it 
liath hecne diverse times acted, anno 1619; ’ 
but Jjangbnine is (!»i refill to add : ‘ I am led 
only by tradition to believe this play to be 
his.’ There is not the slightest groiind for 
fathering this absurd production on Chapman. 
The error probably arose from a confusion of 
the title ‘Two VViso Men and all the rest 
Fooles,’ Avith the title of Chapman’s comic 
mastorj)iece, ‘ All Fools.’ Two plays of Chap- 
man, the ‘ \7)rkshire Gentlewoman and her 
Son,’ and ‘Fatal Love, a French tragedy,’ 
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were entered in the Stationers’ rcf^istcr on j 

June 1 600, but were not published. These , 
plays were among the manuscripts destroyed I 
by Warburton’s cook. 

The list of Chapman’s non-dramatic works, | 
excluding the Homeric translations and the i 
poems already mentioned, was considerable. 
Among the ‘ Hivers Poeti(.*all ICssaies on the 
Turtle and Pluenix ’ printed at the end of 
Robert Chester’s ^ Love’s Martyr,’ 1601, is a 
short poem by Chapman entitled ^ Peristeros, 
or the IMale Turthi.’ In 1000 lie published 
‘ Euthymi.'e Raptus ; or tlie Tears of Peace, 
with Interlocutions,’ dedicated to Prince 
Henry. The allegory is confused and the 
writing liarsh ; but the vision of Homer in 
the Miidiictio ’ is .singularly impressive, and 
the ‘Conclusio’ contains one pa.s.sage of ex- 
quisite harmony and striking imagery. In 
1012 appeared ‘Petrarch’s Seven Penitent iall 
Psalms, paraphrastic. ally translated, with j 
other Philo.sophicall Poems, and a Ilymne to I 
(dirist upon the Crosse.’ Somi^ of the shorter j 
‘ philosopliical po(;ms ’ appended to the ‘ peni- 
tential psalms’ are torsely and vigorously 
written. On 6 Kov. 1612 died Chapman’s 
])atron, Henry, prince of "Wales, and his 
death was sincerely lamented by the poet 
in ‘An Epicede, or runcrall Song.’ Chap- 
man's next work proved very unfortunate. 
’J’he marriage of Robert Carr, earl of Somer- 
set, to the divorced Countess of Es.sex was 
celebrated on 20 Dec. 1010, and in honour of 
the marriage Chapman wrote an alhigoric 
•|)oem, enf itled, ‘ Andromeda Liherata ; or the 
Nuptials of Perseus and Andromeda,’ 1014. . 
The allegory was most infelicitously chosen, j 
and could hardly fail to give offence ; but the i 
])oet seems to have had no suspicion that he ' 
was treading on dangerous ground. In ‘A 
Free and Offeiiceles lustification of a Lately 
pvblisht and most maliciously misinterpreted 
Poeme entitvled Andromeda liherata ’he pro- 
tests that he had not imagined it ])()ssible that 
the allegory could be regarded as ‘ intended 
to the dishonour of any person now living.’ 
’Ihere had been a rumour, to which he give.s 
an indignant denial, that he was subjected to 
personal chastisement for his indiscretion. 
It is curious to notice, in connection with 
the publication of the ])oein, the following 
entry in the Stationers’ register, under date 
16 March 1618-14: ‘Laurence Lyle. En- 
tred for his coppie^vnder the handes of the 
Duke of Lennox, the Earle of Suffblke, the 
Earle of Marr, Sir Julius Ciesar, Ma.ster 
^\'arden Feild, and Master Adames, a booke 
called Perseus and Andromede, by George 
( diapman ’ (Akbek’s Transcript^ iii. 249). If 
Chapman had no sus])icion that his poem was 
likely to give offence, it is hard to suppose 
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that his guilelessness was shared by the per- 
sons at whose in.stance the poem was licensed. 
Jonson said that, ‘ next himself, only Fletcher 
and Chapman could make a masque.’ The^ 
sole extant specimen of Chapman’s talents as 
a masque writer is the ‘ Memorable Maske of 
the two Honorable Houses or Inns of Court, 
the Middle Temple and Lyncoln’s Inne,’ 1014, 
written for the Princess Elizabeth’s nup- 
tials, and performed at Whitehall on 15 Feb. 
1613-14. In an anonymous unpublished 
masque {Bgerton MS. 199i, ff‘. 212-23) there 
is a long passage which is also found in ‘ By- 
ron’s Tragedio.’ Possibly this unpublished 
masque — which is dated 1043, but may have 
been written much earlier — is to be attributed 
to Chapman. In the same year (101 4) Chap- 
man published ‘ Evgonia, or Trve Nobilities 
Trance : for the most memorable dcat|i of the 
Thrice Noble and Religious- WilliaiU Lord 
Rvssel/ t^c.’ with an epistle dedicatory to 
Francis, lord Russell. It is tedious and ob- 
scure, but contains some poetic touches. In 
1616 appeared the ‘ Divine Poem of Musaeus, 
first of all bookes, translated according to 
the Originall,’ with a dedication to Inigo 
Jones. This book, of which only one copy 
(preserved in the Bodleian) is known, mea- 
sures two inches in length, and scarcely an 
inch in breadth. The translation of the 
p.seiido ‘Musaeus’ was succeeded in 1618 by 
the ‘Gcorgicks of Hesiod, . . . translated ela- 
borately out of the Greek, . . . with a per- 
petuall Calendar of Good and Bad Dales,’ 
dedicated ‘to the Most Noble Combiner of 
Learning and Honour, Hir Francis Bacon, 
Knight.^ Prefixed to tliis vigorous transla- 
tion are copii's of commendatory verses by 
Michael Drayton and Ben .Jonson. In 1022, 
when Sir Horace Yere was shut up in Mann- 
heim with a handful of troo]).s. Chapman 
published a spirited copy of verses entitled 
‘ Pro Yere Autumni Lachrymse,’ in which he 
urged that aid should be simt to the relief of 
the distressed garrison. The])oem is dedicated 
to the Earl of Somerset, who had been dis- 
mis.sed from court, and w^as now living in ob- 
scurity. It is to Chapman's credit that he 
remained firmly attached to the fortunes of 
his fallen jiatron. In 1029 appeared the last 
J of Chapman’s miscellaneous writings, ‘A 
I Justification of a Sltrange Action of Nero, in 
j burying with a Solemne Funerall one of the 
; cast Ilayres of his Mistresse Poppaea. Also 
I a Just Reproofe of a Romane Smell-feast, 

! being the Fifth Satyre of Juvenall.’ The 
! translation of Juvenal's fifth Satire is very 
.spirited. 

Chapman contributed commendatory verses 
to Ben Jonson’s ‘ Sejanus ’ (1605) and ‘ Vol- 
pone’ (1006). Jonson told Drummond of 
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Haw^^hornden that * Fletcher and Chapman 
were loved of him ; ’ but the Iriendsliip be- 
tween Chapman and Jonson was interrupted 
•at a later date, for in a commonplace book 
• preserved among the Ashmole 5lSS. is a 
lengthy frfigment of a violent ^Tnveclivc 
written by Sir. George Chaplnan against Mr. 
Ben J onson.^ Prefixed to Fletcher’s ‘ Faith- 
ful Shepherdess ’ (IfilO ?) is a copy of verses 
hy Chapman, who also contributed some pre- 
fatory verses to * Parthenia’ (1011), and ‘ A 
Woman is a Weathercock ’ (1012), a comedy 
•of ‘ his loved son,’ Nat. Field. Some verses 
signed ' G, C.,^ prefixed to ^ The True History 
•of the Tragicke lov(ia of Hipolito and Isabella’ 
(1028), are probably to be assigned to Chaiv 
man. There are verses by Chai)man ben(;ath 
the portrait of Prince Ilenry in Holland’s 
' I leroologia,’ 1620. 

Wood describes Chapman as ^ a person of 
most reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
qualities rarely meeting in a })oet.’. From 
many references scattercnl throughout his 
works it may be gatlnnvd that the poet, 
sulfered from poverty and neglect. John 
Davies of Hereford, in the ^ Scourge of Joy’ 
•(1011), alludes to Chapman’s straitened cir- 
cumstances in a quaint cof)y of verses addres- 
sed ^ To my highly vallued Mr. George Chaj>- 
man, Father of our English Poets.’ Ohlys 
states that in later life Chapman was^ much 
resorted to by young persons of parts as 
i\ poetical chronicle ; but was very choice 
who he admitted to him, and ])reserved in his 
own person the dignity of Poetry, wliich he 
compared to a llower of th(» sun, that disdains 
to open its leaves to the (^ye of a smoking 
taper.’ 

Chapman died in the parish of St. Giles-iiir 
th(!-Fields on 12 May 1031, and was buried 
■on the south side of St. Giles’s churchyard. 
Tlie monument erected to his memory by 
Inigo Jones is still standing ; but the inscrip- 
tion, which has been recut, does not tally 
with the inscription given by Wood, llabing- 
ton in his ‘Castara’ (cd. I()35) alludes to 
C’hapman’s grave being outside the church, and 
expresses a hope that some person might be 
found ‘ so seriously devote to poesie ’ as to 
remove his relics and ‘ in the warme church 
to build him up a tombe.’ 

Chapman’s Homer was excellently edited 
in 18o7 by the Rev. Richard Hooper (‘ Iliad,’ 
2 vols.; < Odyssey,’ 2 vols. ; Hlyinns,’ &c., 
1 vol.) In 1873 appeared a reprint, withtheold 
spelling retained, of the dramatic works, in 
three volumes. A complete collection of 
Chapman’s works, in three volumes, was seen 
through the press by Mr. R. H. Shepherd in 
1873-6 ; the dramatic works fill one volume, 
the ‘ Iliad ’ and * Odyssey ’ another, and the 


third volume is devoted to the ‘Miscellaneous 
Poems and Translations.’ To the volume of 
miscellaneous works is prefixed an elaborate, 
just, and eloqiKuit essay (afterwards issued in 
a separatti form) by Mr. A. C. Swinburne. 

[Woods Athen. Oxon. (ed. Bliss); Langbaine’s 
Dramatick Foots, with manuscript annotations 
by Oldys; Henslowo’s Diary (ed. J. P. Collier) ; 
Ilooper’s Introiluctions to Chapman’s Homer ; 
Swinburne’s Essay on Chapman; Coleridge’s Li- 
terary Remains, i. 2;5l)-63 ; Lamb’s iSpecimeus 
of Dramatic Pools.] A. H. B. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE (1723-1806), 
schoolmaster and writer on education, was 
born at the farm of Little Black town in tlio 
parish of Alvah, HanlFshire, in August 1723. 
He was educated at the grammar school of 
Banff, and at King’s College, Aberdeen, gra- 
duating M.A. in 1741. After acting for some 
time as master in the parish school of Alvah, 
he in 1747 became assistant master in an aca- 
demy at Dalkeith. In 1751 he removed to 
Dumfrh‘s, to become joint mast er of the gram- 
mar school ; shortly afterwards he became 
sole headmaster, and ho held this office till 
1771. On account of infirm health he roUn- 
quished it to lake up a small private ac.’- 
demy, but, finding that this was regard^ 1 as 
injurious to the grammar school, ho removed 
to Banffsliirt}, where he ktqit an academy at 
his native farmhouse. Some ti me afterwards, 
at the request of the magistrates, he under- 
took the superintendence of the P»anff aca- 
demy. Latterly he removed to Edinburgh, 
where ho (tarried on business ns a ])riiiter. 
He died at Rose Street, Edinburgh, 22 Feb. 
1800. In 1773 ho published ‘A Treatise on 
Education, with a Sketch of the Author’s 
Method of Tnstriictiou while he taught the 
school of Dumfries, and a view of other Books 
on Education,’ which readied a fifth edition 
in 1792. Ill 1804 he olitained the prize of- 
fered by Dr. Buchanan for a poem and essay 
on the c/ivilisatioii of India, and they were 
published at. Edinburgh in 1806 under the 
title, ‘ East India Tracts, viz. Collegium Ben- 
galeiise, a Latin Poem with an English Trans- 
lation and a Dissertation,’ &c. He was also 
tlui author of ‘ Hints on the Education of the 
Lower Ranks of t he Pi^ople, and the Appoint- 
ment of Parochial Schoolmasters ; ‘ Ad- 

vantages of a Classical Education ; ’ and an 
‘ Abri(lgemont of Mr. Ruddiinan’s Rudiments 
and Latin Grammar.’ ' He received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from the university of Aber- 
deen. 

[Memoirs of his Life, 1806; Scote^Mag. Ixviii. 
238, 404-6 ; Gent. Mag. Ixxvi. pt. i.*285 ; Chal- 
mers*.s Biog. Diet. ix. 128-9.] T. F. H. 
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CHAPMAN, IlKNRY SAMIJKL(1(^3- 
1881), colonial judge, was bom at Konniiig- 
lon, Surrey, in July 1803, and emigrated to 
Canada in 1823. He founded at Montreal, 
in 1833, the ‘ Daily Advertiser,’ the lirst daily 
paper published in Canada ; connected with 
it were the ‘ Courier,’ a bi-weekly, and the 
Weekly Abstract.’ As editor of tliese jour- 
nals he displayed grc'at vigour and ability, but 
t hey ceased on his leaving the colony in 1 834. 
llis lirst connection with public life in Eng- 
land was in acting as an assistant commis- 
sioner to in((uiro into the condition of the 
hancfloom weavers in 1838. lie was called | 
to the bar at the Middle Ttuiiple on 12 June 
1840, when he joined the northern circuit, 
and was a])p()inted advocate to the New Zea- 
land Company. In dune 1813 he again left 
his native country, and became judge oi the 
supremt^ court of New Zt'alaiid, which ofHce 
he continued to hold until March 1832, when 
he was named colonial secret ary of Van l)i(‘- 
men’s Land (now 4’asmnnia), but vacated the 
secretaryship in Novemluu* of the same year, 
llemoving to the neighbouring colony, he 
commenced practising the law in Melbourne 
in October 1831, and in IVbruary 1833 was 
elected a member of the old legislative*, assem- 
bly. Under the new const itution of Victoria 
h(‘ was namt'd attorn(‘y-g(*n(‘ral 11 March 

1837, but the ()’8hanassy cahintd, of which 
h(5 was a memln'r, only h(‘ld ollice until 
29 April in the^ same year. On 10 March 

1838, being then a imunher of the assembly 
for St. Hilda, he was called on by Sir II(*nry 
Darkly, the governor of tln^ colony, to form 
a ministry, which he succeeded in doing, and 
William Clark Haines taking the chad* secre- 
taryship, ]m himself resumed his former ])lace 
of attorn(*y-general, and rc'taiiK'd it until 
27 Oct. 1839, when his part y sutiered a de- 
feat. In the election of 180 1 ho Avas returned 
for Mornington, and during 1802-3 served 
the otHce of equit y judge in the supreme court 
of Victoria Avhilst Sir Uedmond Jhirry was 
absent on leave. For several years and in 
the intervals of ollice he filled t he chair of law 
at the IMelbourne lJniv(‘rsit y. He returned 
to Nt*w ZiMiland in 1803, and again acted as 
judge of the sujireme court ; was afU‘rwards 
puisne judge at Otago, with a salary of 1 ,300/. 
a year, and in 1877 retired on a pension. He 
was an occasional contributor to the ‘West- 
minster llevie*AV,’ tin* ‘ LaAv Magazine,’ and 
other periodicrals, and Avas the author of ar- 
ticles in the ‘ EiicvclopaKlia Britannica.’ As 
a writer in the English press he was the means 
of rendering* important services to Canada and 
British North America. He died at Dune- 
din, New Zealand, on 27 Dec. 1881, in his 
79th year. 


The folloAving works bear his name : 
1. ‘Thoughts on the Money and Exchanges 
of Low^er (i^anada,’ 1832. 2. ‘ A Petition from 
Lower Canada, with Explanatory Remarks,^ 
183 1. 3. ‘ The Act for the Regulation of Mu- 
nici])al ( ’orporations in England and Wales, 
with index and notes,’ 1833. 4. ‘ The Safety 
Principle of Joint Stock Banks and other 
Companies, exhibited in a Modification of the 
Law of Partnership,’ 1837. 3. ‘The New 
Zealand Portfolio,’ 1843. 6. ‘Parliamentary 

Government, or Responsible Ministries of the 
Australian Colonies,’ 1834. 

[Morgan's Bibliotheca Canadensis (1867), p- 
71; Colonial Offico List, 1876; Law Times, 
23 Feb. 1882, p. 304 ; Heaton’s Australian Dic- 
tionary (1879), p. 37.] C. C. B. 

CHAPMAN, JOHN (1704-1784), divine, 
son of the Rev. William Chapman, curate of 
Wareham, Dorsetshire, then rector of Stral h- 
fieldsay, Hampshire, Avas born in 1704, pro- 
bably at the latt(*r place. He was educated 
at Eton, and elect ed to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became A.B. 1727, and A.M. 
1731. While tutor of his college, Pratt (first 
[jord Camden), Jacob Bryant, and, for a short 
time, Horace Walpole Averc amongst his pu- 
pils. lie became chaplain to Archbishop Pot- 
ter, and Avas made, in 1739, rector of Alder- 
ton, with the chapel of Smeeth, also rector of 
SaltAVood in 1741, but resigned Saltwood in 
1744 to become rector of Mersham, Kent. 
He Avas afteiwards created arcJideacon of 
Sudbury and treasurer ot* ('^hicdiesler, and 
honoured by a D.D. degree at Oxford, lii 
1742-3 he Avas a candidate for the provost- 
ship of King’s College, (’ambridge, but Dr. 
William George Avon the ollice by a small 
majority. 

ilis first Avork was ‘ The Objection of a late 
nnonymous Avriter [see Cou.fNS, Anthony] 
against the Book of Daniel considered,’ Camb. 
1728. This Avas followed by ‘ Remarks on Dr. 
Middleton’s ceJebrated Letter to Dr. Water- 
land,’ Lond. 1738, 8vo, of which several later 
editions a])peared . Hc.ncxt published ‘ Euse- 
bius, or the True Christian’s Defence,’ directed 
against Morgan’s ‘ Moral Philosopher,’ and 
Tiiidal’s ‘ Christianity as old as the Creation,’ 
in 2 vols. Lond. 8vo (1739 and 1741). War- 
burton, in his letter to Doddridge, criticises 
its amusing mistakes, and says ‘ it was written 
by order of the A. B. C.’ (Arch-Bishop of Can- 
terbury). In bis essay ‘ De /Etato Ciceronis 
Libr. de Legibus,^ Camb. 1741, 8vo, Avritten 
in elegant Latin, and addressed to Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Tunstall, then public orator of 
the university, and published with his Latin 
epistle to Middleton, Chapman proved for the 
first time that Cicero had published two edi- 
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tions of his ^ Academical In 1744 his hitter I of Appeals to Parliaiiient, v. 400 ; Burn’s Eccle- 


^On the ancient numeral characters of the 
Koman Legions/ was added to Tunstairs 

* Observations on Epistles of Cicero and Bru- 
tus/ Lond. 8vo, in confutation of Middleton’s 
notion that there were legions of the same 
number in different parts of the empire. In 
1742 he published * Miscellaneous Tracts re- 
lating to Antiquity / in five parts, Loud. 8vo. 
In 1745 he assisted Zacliary Pearce in his 
edition of* Cicero de Olliciis.’ In 1747 he pre- 
fixed anonymously in I^atin to Mr. Mounte- 
ney’s edition of Demosthenc's * Observationes 
in Commentaries vulgo Ul])ianeos/ and a map 
of ancient Greece to illustrate Deiiioslhenes. | 
Other editions of this appeared in 1791, 1811, j 
and 1820. 

As executor and surviving trustee of Arch- 
bishop Potter, Chapman presented himself to 
the precentorshi]) of Lincoln (an opt ion, or 
archbishop’s gift). A suit was tlu^reupon 
brought in chancery by Dr. Win. Ilichardson. 
In 1760 Lord-keeper Henley made a decree 
in his favour, hut the House of Lords reversed 
the decision. Burn states the case in ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Law/ vol. i., but promised Chapman 
to modify the statement in a later edition. 
Ilurd censures Cha])man in his corres])ond- 
ence with Warburtonj and (diapinan pi?b- 
blished his own statejiient, ‘ His Case against 
Dr. liichardson/ &c.. Loud. 1760, fbl., which 
was not answered. His other works are 

* Phlegon examined/ and * Phlcgon Te-(5xam- 
iiied/ both Lond. 1739, 8vo, two tracts relat- 
ing to the testimonies of Phlegon in ansAver 
to Dr. Sykes on the darkness at the cruci- 
fixion ; * Forty-fi\'c Sermons of .1. (1 and W. 
Berriman,’ JjotuI. 1745, 8vo ; ‘ Charge to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry .... Popery the 
true Bane of Letters/ JiOnd. 1746, 4to, which 
Avas violently attacked hy IMiddhdon ; * The 
Jesuit Cabal further opened,’ l^ond. 1747, 
4to ; * Discovery of the Miraculous Powers 
of the Christian Church/ Ijond. 1747, 4to; 

* Concio ad Synodum .... Prov. Cant./ Lond. 
1748, 8vo ; * Ends and U sesof ( Clarity Schools/ 
Lond. 1762, 4to ; and * Miraculous PoAA ersof 
Primitive Christians/ Lond. 1752, 4to; also 
single sermons in 1739, 1743, 1748, and 
1752. 

Chapman died at Mersham, 14 Oct. 1784, 
and was buried in the chancel. His library 
Avas sold by Leigh & Sothoby, 4-14 April 

[Nichols’s Lit. A need. i. 467, ii. 168, 171, 192, 
V. 158, viii. 581 ; Nichols’s Illiist. of TJt. ii. 814, 
vi. 477, iii. 140; Leland’s Deistical Writers, 1757; 
Letters from a late eminent Prehit(!, ed. 1809 ; 
Harwood’s Alumni Ktonenses, p. 312 ; Hutchin- 
son’s Dorsetshire, 2nd ed. i. 65 ; Bihl. Top. Brit. 
XXX. 199; Hasted’s Kent, iii. 290; Brown’s Cases 


siastical Law, undin’ ‘ Bishops ’ and ‘ Options,’ 
A’ol. i. ; Chapman’s Works.] ,1. W.-O. 

CHAPMAN, JOHN ( 1 80 1-1 854), poli- 
tical Avriler, Avas bom at J^oughborough, 
LeicesttTshire, on 20 .Jan. 1801, and was the 
eldest of the three surviving sons of .John 
Chapman, cloekmaktu* of that toAvii. Ho re- 
ceived his (‘dueation first at a school kepthy 
Mr. Mowbray, and then under the Jlev. T. 
Stevenson; hut lu' tauglit hims(df Greek, and 
paid a Erencli vv^orkman of liis father’s to 
teach him 1 rench. His ])assion for books and 
the agitation set U]) by him and some of his 
young companions led to the (istahlishrnent 
of the Tjoughborongh Permamuit Library; 
and by 1817 lui was d(‘votinghis Sundays to 
teaching in the Sunday school, and had be- 
come secretary of a ])eace societ y, and of the 
llanqulen Club, of which his father was pre- 
! sklent . At this time lu^ was helping his father 
i in his business; but about l8i?i>, which was 
I the date of his ])uhlic admission into the 
' g(‘neral baptist (‘hureh, his att«‘iit ion was di- 
I rented to the maohinerv re([uired for the 
I h<»hhin-net trade', technically calk'd * inside's.’ 

' He joine'el bi^ ne'xt l)re)l lie'r, William, in e't- 
ting II]) a lMete)ry lor the produe'.tie)n e)f tii's 
macbine'rv, aiiel iji a few years was ahii to 
builel alarge)fne'te)ry,anel e're‘e*t a ste'am-e'iigine 
I for it. In De*ee.'mber 1824 he married Mary, 

I daughtt'r e»f .lohn Wallis, a Le)Ughhe)re)Ugh 
j lace mamifaeture*r. Ih'sex)!! hee\‘ime a ])re)- 
. minent aelhe're'iit in the town e)f the> ])hile)se)- 
; pliiead radicals, and a riol brt'akiiig euit in 
i !je)nghbe)rough on the occasion e)f the) Ih'liorm 
\ Bill, he ce)urage‘e)nsly elivcrieel an at tack upon 
the' iwtory, tliough the' re'cte)r was his strong 
' e)])pe)iie*nt. In 18.32 he Aisite)el France te) in- 
! AM'stignle) the e’.onelit ion e)f the) Ince'.-machine 
; trade? there, his e>wii tirm eloing a large) husi- 
ness, tin'll eontra])anel, with foreign house's. 
Chapman anel eithers pe't itieun'el parliament te> 
re])eal tin) machine) e‘X])e)rtat ion laws ; hut ])re)- 
tectiou for the time triumpln'd, and the firm 
e)f J. vS: W. Cha])maii was in 18,34 en mi ple)t('ly 
ruiiu'el. Stri])ped evf all hut his heioks, which 
a iieighheniring mauulact urer, Mr. Walker, 
heiuglit anel ])re*sented to him. Chapman set 
e)ff from J.,oughhorough to Lonelem, leaving 
his wife anil edillelron behind. He first per- 
feiriiied manual work fe)r matlnunatical instru- 
ment makers, then obtainoel employment a» 
mathematical tutor, and wrote for the * Me- 
chanic’s Magazine,’ of\tvhich for a short time 
he was editeir. lie bocamo secretary to the 
Safety Cabriolet and IVei-wheel Carriage 
Company in 1836 ; in the same year his wife 
and children joined him in London. He re- 
cognised defects in the vehicle which Han- 
som was then building {JPaddimjton Mercury ^ 
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29 July 1882), and invented all the valuable 
improvements which have made the modern 
^ llansom cab/ A pattmt for it was granted to 
him and a capitalist, Mr. (lillet t, on Jil Uec. 
1836, and it was enrolled 21 .June 1837. In 
1838 he became deacon and superintendent of | 
the Sunday schools of a baptist chapel then in 
Kdward Street, and removed in 1840 to Praed I 
Street ; and about the same time he was help- I 
lug in the management of the ‘ Mechanic’s | 
AJmanaCj^tlie* Jlaptist Examiner,’! he ‘ Sharo 
holder’s Advocate,’ and the ‘ Kail way Times, 
whilst (at later period) he contributed to 
the ‘Times,’ ‘Morning Advertiser,’ ‘ Econo- 
mist,’ ‘ Daily N(^wa,’ ‘ Leader,’ cS:c. In 1812 
he was employed by (leorge Thompson, then 
M.P., ('S]>eeially to consider the position of 
India and its trade and rights (his r)WJi ( olton. 
and Commerce^ preface, p. x), and in 1844 he 
laid before the railway d(‘partment of the 
board of trade a ])roject for constructing the 
Great Indian Peninsular Kailway (his own 
manuscripts). He was laughed at at first a.s 
a visionary (f/>.), but aft(‘r nearly three years’ 
assiduous endeavour the Great Indian Pen- 
insular Kailway Coin])any was started, with 
offices at 3 New Droad Strc'et, and Chapman 
landed at Bombay in September 1815 to make 
preliminary investigations. He was recauved 
l)y the ])rovisional committee of his company 
at Bombay with the greatest cordiality 
]). xii), and he returned homo in 1846 with 
his plans matured and his re])ort completed. 
His projected route was submitted to llobort 
Steplienson, avIio approved of it, but disseii- 
.sions among t lie directors caused an abrupt 
.severance ladween Cha])man and his company. 
His claim for ])ayiiient/ for his services Avas 
submitted for arbitration to the East India 
Company, and lui Avas aAvarded the one final 
payment of 2,500/. 

Cliapman’s sympathies Avith India ncAcr 
cooled. He issued a pamphlet in October 
1847 on the cotton and salt question, entitled 
‘Remarks on 3Ir. Ayl win’s Letter,’ .!cc., and 
pn^sented to parliament on behalf of native 
merchants in the Bombay ])residency a pe- 
tition in four oriental languages r(*specting 
the reform of civil government in India (6rV^«. 

M(t(/. 1856, p. 215). 1 le prosecuted his 
inquiries about Indian cotton from 1848 to 
1850 in Maneli(‘ster and other ])lac(‘S in pre- 
paration for his book, ‘ The Cotton and Com- 
merce of India,’ Avhioh he issued on I Jan. 
1851. ’fhis he followfcd by two papers in the 
‘ Westminster Review,’ one on ‘The GoA^ern- 
ment of India ’ (April 1852), and another on 
‘ Our Colonial Empire ’ (October, same year). 
In March 1853 he issued ‘ Principles of Indian 
Reform . . . concerning . . . the Promotion of 
India Public Works,’ which Avent through a 


second edition at once, and wrote ‘ Baroda 
and Bombay,’ a protest against the removal 
of Colonel Out ram from his post as resident 
at the Guikwar’s court at Baroda; a copy^ 
Avas .sent to cA'cry member of parliament, with 
the result t hat Outram was quickly reinstated. 
Taa"o months later, in May, he wrote an intro- 
ductory prefiice, at the request of the Bombay 
Association, to Nowrozjee and Furdoonjee’s 
‘Civil Administration of the Bomb^ Presi- 
dency ; ’ his paper, ‘ India and its Finance,’ 
appeared in the ‘Westminster ReAdew’ for 
July that year; his ‘Constitutional Reform,’ 
in the same pages, in January 1854; and his 
‘ Civil Service ’ in the number for July. A 
great scheme for the irrigation of India was 
also being prepared by him, and he was in 
constant communication concerning it with 
the board of control. His unwearied activity 
had obtained for him tin' support of Cobden, 
Bright, Macaulay, Sir Charles Napier, Her- 
bert Spencer, and others. Ho visited Lough- 
borough in August 1854. After his return to 
toAvn, he Avas suddenly seized with cholera 
on Sunday, 10 Sept. 1854, and died on the 
following day, aged 53. On his desk was 
an unfinished ])a])er, a review of Humboldt’s 
‘Sphere and Duties of Government;’ and 
almost immediately after his death the go- 
A^ernment sanction for his irrigation scheme 
Avas deliA'ered in full form at his door. His 
unfinished ])a])er a])peared in its incomplete 
state in the ‘ Westmln.stor Review’ ot the 
next month, ( )ctober ; and the editor paid his 
talents t lie rare compliment of reprinting his 
‘ GoA'(‘rnment of India ’ paper in a subsequent 
number. He Avas buried in Kcnsal Green 
eemet t*ry. His Avife and three out of ten chil- 
dren survived him. 

[General Baptist Magazine, 1856, pp. 172-5, 
20b~17, 293, 296, 330-1,- Nottinghniu Review, 
1833, .scattered from 11 Sept, to 3 Dec. ; Ptul- 
dington Mercury, 29 July 1882; Repertory of 
Patent Tn volitions, Noveinhor 1837, No. xlvii. 
new series, pp. 272-80 ; Chapman’s Baroda and 
Bombay, p. 148 ; Chapman’s Cotton and Com- 
merce of India, preface, pp. x, xiii, and text, 
pp. 240, 242, 369 ; C9iapman’s manuscripts in 
possession of his son, J. W. Chapman, architect ; 
private information.] J. H. 

CHAPMAN, MAKY FRANCIS (1838- 
1884), novelist, was born on 28 Nov. 1838, at 
Dublin, Avhere her father held a situation in 
the custom house. Mr. Chapman being soon 
afterAvards transferred to tlie London cus- 
toms, his family came with him to England, 
and his daughter was placed at a school at 
Staplehurst in Kent. She early displayed 
an aptitude for story-writing, and part of her 
first noA^el, ‘ Mary Bertrand,’ she composed at 
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the age of fifteen. It was published in 1856, 
when the author was only eighteen. It was 
followed by ‘Lord Bridgnorth’s Niece,’ which 
appeared in 1862. In 1869 she contributed 
* to the ‘ Churchman’s Family Magazine ’ an 
historical tale, called ‘ Bellasis ; or, the For- 
tunes of a Cavalier;’ it was the joint pro- 
duction of herself and her father. A visit to 
Scotland, where her elder brother had settled 
as a clergyman of the Scotch episcopal church, 
led to her writing, in 1875, * A Scotch Woo- 
ing,’ the, first of her books that attracted at- 
tention. In 1876 appeared her best novel, 
‘Gerald Marlowe’s Wife.’ Her last work, 
published in 1879, was ‘ The Gift of the Gods.’ 
This appeared under her own name ; in her 
revious publications she had used the pscii- 
onym of ‘ J. C. Ayrton.’ Miss Chapman 
died, after a long illness, at Old Charlton, on 
18 Feb. 1 884. Her nov(*ls arc, with the excc])- 
tion of ‘ Bellasis,’ tales of domestic life, with 
comparatively little incident, but marked by 
good feeling and refined taste. Her chief gi ft 
was an unusual power of writing easy and 
natural dialogue. 

[Private information.] N. McC. 

CHAPMAN, 8jr SThiPHFN REM- 
NANT (1776-1851), otficer in the royal >m- 
gineers, and governor of Bermuda, eldest son 
of Richard Chapman of Tain field House, near 
Taunton, by Mary, daughter of Stej)hen Rem- 
nant, was born atTainfiold I louse in 177(). He 
received his professional education at Wool- 
wich, and entered the royal engineers as second 
lieutenant on 1 8 Sept. 179.*1, and was promoted 
lieutenant on 20 Nov. 1796. He first suav 
service in the unfortunate expedition to the 
Ilelder in 1799, and was promoted captain- 
lieutenant on 18 April 1801, and captain on 
2 March 1805. He served in the expedition to 
Copenliagen in 1807, and Avas ordered to join 
the army in Portugal at the same time as Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, in March 1809. He soon 
rose high in the estimation of Wellesley and 
of the commanding royal engineer. Colonel 
Fletcher. Ho was employt*d in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon in prt;paring for its de- 
fence during the campaign of Talavera, and 
if he did not actually suggest the formation 
of the famous lines of Torres Vedras, he 
was certainly the chief assistant of Colonel 
Fletcher in the fortification of them; ^lis 
thorough knowledge , of the ground made his 
co-operation invaluable, and in a despatch to 
Lord Wellington, Colonel Fletcher speaks of 
his services in the very highest terms ( WeU 
lington Supplementary Despatches^ vi. 537). 
In 1810 he went to the front, and was com- 
manding royal engineer present at tht> battle 
of Busaco, when his services were specially 


mentioned in despatches. Towards the close 
of 1810 he was a])pointed, by Lord Mulgrave, 
the master-general of the Ordnance, to the 
important office of secretary to the master- 
general {Wellington Despatches^ iv. 470). 
Wellington did yet more for him, for after 
repeated solicitation he secured his promo- 
tion to the rank of major, ant(*dated to the 
day of the battle of Busaco, and on 26 A])ril 
1812 he was promoted lieutenant-colonel in 
the army, and on 21 July 1813 lieutenant- 
colonel in the royal engineers, lie continued 
to fill the oilice of secretary to the mwster- 
general of the Ordnance until his promotion 
to the rank of colonel on 29 J uly 1 825. 
From 1825 to 1831 he filled the office of 
civil secretary at Gibraltar, and in the latter 
year he was knighted and appointed governor 
of the Bermftda or Somers Islands. In Ber- 
muda he remained until 1839, and tlu'most 
important duty Avhich he had to perform 
during his term of office was to carry into 
effect the emancipation of the slav(‘s there 
in 1834. H(} did not again leave England; 

in 1837 ho was promoted major-general, and 
in 1846 lieiitenant-gen(‘ral ; and he died at 
Tainfield House on 6 March 1851. 

[Royal Military Calendar ; (1 enlleman’s M.'fra- 
zino, A[)ril I80I ; Williams’s Aecoiiiit, llistor- al 
and Statistical, of the Rernmdas, 1816.] 

II. M. S. 

CHAPMAN, 44IOMA8 (1717-1760), 
prebendary of Durham, was born at Belling- 
ham, Northumberland, in 1 717. He was edu- 
cated at Richmond grammar school, York- 
shire, and (.'hrist’s College, Cambridge, wliore 
he obtained a fellowship. In 1746 he was ap- 
pointed master of Magdalene Colh'ge. He re- 
ceived the d(?gree of Uj.D. in 1748, when h(i 
served the office of vic(^-chancellor, and was 
appointed one of the king’s (diaphiins. In 
1749 luj received the degree of 1 ).])., and 
was ap])ointed rector of Kirkby-ovor-Blow, 
Y^orkshirci. 'J’he following year he was ap- 
poiiit(*d to the ])rel)eiidal stall at Dui’ham, 
and in 1758 official to the dean and chapter. 
He died in 1760. He Avas the author of an 
‘Essay on the Roman Senate,’ 1750, trans- 
lated into French in 1765. Hurd refers to 
him as ‘ in nature a vain and busy man.’ 

[Gent. Mag. xxx. 298; Hutchinson’s Durham, 
ii. 182; Letters from a lato eminent Prelate, SOf), 
307, 3rd ed. ; Nichols’s Anecdotes, i. 552, 562, ii. 
615-16, iii. 622.] ^ T. F. H. 

CHAPMAN, YV ALTER. [See Chep- 

MAN.] 

CHAPMAN, YVILT.IAM (1749-1832), 

engineer, Avas the son of William Chapman, 
engineer at YVhitby, who invented a 
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machine for converting salt-water into frewsli 
(described in the Philosophical Transactioms 
for 1758?), and discovered a saurian, called 
after him Tclcosauriis Chnpmanni. William 
Chapman the younger, born in 1740, became 
an eminent engineer. lie was a fri(md of 
Watt and Matthew Boulton [q. v.] lie was 
engineer of the Kildare canal, and (ionsult- 
ing engineer to the grand canal of Ireland. 
In conjunction with Bennie, lui was engineer 
of the London Docks and of the south dock 
and basin at Hull. He was also engineer 
to Leith, S(;arborongh, and Seaham har- 
bours, the last of which he constructed. In 
1812 liti pat(‘nt('d a new locomotive to work 
on the Heaton railway, in which chains 
were so arranged that- the wheels could never 
leave tlu' rails, but it was found sv) clenisy 
ill action that the plan was somi abandoned 
(Smilks, Sfophonatm^ p. 78). Chap- 

man patented several other inventions and 
was the author of many essays and re])ort.s 
upon engineering subjects. He died on 19 May 
1882. 

His chief works are : I. M )ljservations on 
the various Systems of (.^inal Navigation, 
with inferenct's practical and mathematical, 
in which Mr. Fulton’s system of wheelboats 
and the ut ility of subterraneous and of small 
(;anals ar(' particularly investigated,’ 1797. 
2. ‘ Facts and Remarks relat ive to theWitham 
and the Welland,’ •Sic., 1890. 8. * ( )n the Im- 
provement of Boston Havtm,’ 1800. .t. <()b- 

servations on tlu^ Prevcuition of a fntiu'e 
Scarcity of ( Irain,’ i'C'c., 1808. 5. ‘Treatise; 

on the progressivt‘ Fndeavours to iinjirove 
the Manufacturing of Cordage,’ 1805, 1808. 
0. ‘Observations on the propos(*d C-orn Laws,’ 
1815. 7. ‘Treatisj; on the Preservation of 

Timber from ])reinal un; 1 )ecay,’ 1817. ( ’bap- 
man contributed pa])ers on tin; formation of 
mineral coal to Thomson’s ‘Annals of Philo- 
sophy’ (1810), vii. 1(K), and on inqirovements 
in the old Rott(‘rdain steam engine to the 
Rotterdam ‘ Niewe N'erluindl.’ ( 1 800), i. 1 5 1- 
178. 

[Tiifonnation from Mr. J. 11. Chapman, F.8.A. ; 
Cat. Scientific Papor.s ; Pantheon of the Ago 
(1825), i. 329.] 

CHAPONE, HIvSTFR ( 1727-1801), es- 
savist, was b(U*n on 27 ( )ct-. 1727, at. Twywell, 
Nort hamptonsbire, her birt Iqdaci* being a tine 
Flizabethan mansion, then standing fui the 
north side of the church ijierc (Conn, Meynoirs 
of Mrs, Chapone, ]q). 0, 8). Her fatluM* w'us 
’riiomas Midso; her motlu;r, a remarkably 
bt;antifiil woman, was a daughter of Colonel 
Thomas, himsidf known as ‘ Handsome 
’riiomas’ {Mrs. Chapone' s Worhs and Life, 
1807, i. 2). The two families of ^lulso and 


Thomas wore doubly connected by a marriage 
between Mr. Mulso’s sister and Mrs. Mulso’s 
brother, the Rev. Dr. Thomas, bishop succes- 
sively of Pet erborougli, Salisbury, and Win- 
chester. Hester had several brothers, but was * 
tlie only daughter to survive childhood. She 
wrote a short romance, ‘The Loves of Amoret 
and Melissa,’ at- nine years of age, and exhi- 
bited so much promise that her mot her became 
j(‘alous, and suppressed her child’s literary ef- 
forts. When the mother died, Hester managed 
her hither’s house, and used the time she>could 
spare from domestic duties to study French, 
Italian, Latin, music, drawing. She quickly 
j attracted notice. Johnson admitted four bil- 
; lets of hers in the ‘Rambler’ on 21 April 
I 1 750 {Paynhler, No. 10). Visiting an aunt, a 
I widowed Mrs. Donne, at Canterbury, she came 
j to know Duncombe, and Elizabeth Charter 
I [q- V.] ; and through ‘ Clarissa worship ’ she 
I made ac(juainlance with Ricliardson and 
1 Thomas Edwards, to whom she wrote an ode 
I (Nichols, Lit. Aneed. li. 201, note). Miss 
j Talbot wrot(‘ to Elizabeth Cart(*r 1 7Dec. 1750, 

. ‘ Pray, who and wbat is Miss Mulso ? ’ and 
' d(‘clared that slu* honoured htu*, and wanted 
t o kmnv more of Ium' (Mrs. Cartek, Letters, i. 
»“>70 *) ), In her corres])ondenco wit h Richard- 
son slu; signed herself his ‘ever obliged ’and 
allectioiiat(; (;hild and in Miss Highmore’s 
' drawing of Richardson reading ‘Sir Charles 
(Trandison ’tobis friends in bisgi’otto atNorth 
End, Hnnnm'rsmith, she oc(Mipies the central 
plact*. Richardson, who called her ‘ a litthi 
spitfire,’ d(*lighted in Inu* S])rightly (;onv(n‘sa- 
tion : sh(‘ called ‘ Rassedas’ on its first a])])(‘ar- 
ance ‘an ill-contrived, unlinislied, uTinatural, 
and uuinstriictivt; tale.’ Aftiu* an illness 
caught during a visit to heriincle, Dr. Thomas, 
bishop of Peterboi'ougb, Hestt‘r Mulso sent 
an ‘ Cde to H(;alth ’ to Miss Carter from lion- 
don on 12 Nov. 1751. Another ‘Ode’ sent 
to iMiss ( iirter was printed with that lady’s 
‘ E]>ictetus.’ Miss Mulso ])aid a visit to Miss 
Carter at Deal in tlu; August of 1752. In 
.July and August of 1758 she contribut(;d the 
‘Story of I’idelia’ to Ilawkesworth’s ‘Ad- 
ventunu*’ (Nos. 77-9), and was frequently 
Richardson’s gu(‘st at Noi’th End the same 
year. Sin* was present at- a large party there 
when Dr. .lolinsoii brought Anna AVilliams 
with him, aTid slu* states that he looked after 
th(f poor atilicted lady ‘with all the loving 
care of a fond father to his daughter ’ ( Works 
and Jjife, i. 72-4). 

Miss Mulso met an attorney named Cha- 
pone, to whom Richardson had sliown many 
attentions, and she fell in love with him, 

, Mr. Mulso would not at first hear of the mar- 
[ riage, but he yielded in 1760. Before obtain- 
ing her father’s consent Miss Mulso wrote 
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lier ‘ Matrimonial Creed/ in seven articles of 
belief, and addressed it to Kichardson. Her 
wedding took place on \7i)i)XOent 

Mag, xxxi. 43), her brother Thomas being 
• married to ^Pressy,’ daughter of General 
Prescott, at the same t ime. Slu^ wtmt first to 
lodgings in Carey Street, and then to a house 
in Arundel Street (JVorks and Lifi, i. 1:^3). 
Mrs. Barbauld has said that the Cliapones’ 
married life, short as it was, was not hu])py 
Mrs. Chapone’s relatives call this a coni])lete 
error (ib. pp. 126-9), and they say ^Irs. Cha- 
pone’s love for lu'r husband rtunaintHl so in- 
tense, that ycjirs after she was a widow she 
could never look upon a miniature she had of 
him TSTithout being convulsed witli grief. Tn 
September 1761 Chapone was seized with 
fever, and died on the 19th, when Mrs. t3ia- 
pono was taken to Thomas Mulso’s house in 
Kathbone Place, and for twenty-three <lays 
her life was despaired of. She was then re- 
moved by her friends tlu^ Burrows family to 
their lodgings in Southampton Street ; she 
paid other visits, and finding herself mistress 
of a small income, to which there was some 
addition when her father died in 1763 (//a), 
she made no change in her circumstances and 
condition from that time to t he end. For the 
daughter of her brot her, John Mulso, a bcijf (*- 
ficcd clergyman at Thornhill, nt‘ar Walodi(dd, 
Yorkshire, Mrs. Chapone wrote in 1772 her 
best known essays, the ‘ la.‘tt(*rs on the Ini- 
proverneiit of the Mind ’ ( ih, p. 4 ). The work 
was published anonymously, in an edition of 
1 ,500 copies, in 1773 (2 vols.), and d(‘dicatcd 
to Mrs. Montagu. It brought Mrs. Cha])one 
many entreatic's from persons of cousiderat iou 
to undertake the education of their daugh- 
ters, and reached a third edition in 1774, 
though by the author’s friendliness to her 
bookseller her ‘pockets wen* none the heavier.’ 
In 1775 her ‘Miscellanies’ canu^ out, com- 
prising ‘Fidelia ’and other fugitive matter, 
with a fcwpocnis, the earliest written in 1 749. 
In 1777 she published a pam])hlet, a ‘ Letter 
to a New Married Lady.’ In 177H she was 
staying at Farnham Castle with h(*r uncle, 
then bishop of Winchester, when the bishoj) 
was visited by the king and (lueen ; the qui;en 
introduced the princess royal to her, saying she 
hoped her daughter had ade(|uately profited by 
Miss Chapone's ‘ Letters on t he Tm])rovem(*nt 
of the Mind.’ The death of the bishop’s Avife, 
Mrs. Thomas, took place tin; same year as this 
visit, 1778; in 1781 the bishop himself died; in 
1782, Edward Mulso, Mrs.Chapon(*’s youngest 
brother, died ; and these and other deaths 
among her intimates touched Mrs. Chapone 
deeply. She hoped to have made a happy home 
at Winchester, where her brother John had 
become prebendary, and where his daughter 


was married to the llev. Bmijamin Jeffreys, 
belonging to Winchester College; but John 
died in 1791, a few months after the death of 
his wife in 1790. Sin; lost (’aptain William 
Mulso, her nephew, by shipwreck, in 1 797, and 
Thomas, her last and most intinuite lirother, 
in 1799 ; the final blow came to her by the 
untimely death of Mrs..leirr(‘ys, herniect*, in 
childbirth in 1800. Wishing for a quiet re- 
treat she hired a house at Hadley, to bo near 
Miss Amy Burrows, and took her youngest 
niece as her com])anion ; JdiU here her health 
faih‘d rapidly, and she died on Christina^? day 
1801, aged 74. 

Mrs. Chapone could sing ex(]uisitely, and 
was skilful enough at drawing to sketch 
Miss Carter for liichardson. Sin; was a 
contributor to the ‘ (fenth'inan’s Magazine’ 
{Inde.r^ vol. iii. Profaro^ Ixxiv); and her 
works ])assed through iiiaiiy editions, retain- 
ing tln‘ir high re])ute fora lengtlii'iied pt'riod. 
The‘ Improvement ’ rea])peared at bklinburgh 
about 1780, wln*re the author's namt; stands 
Champoin*. London c'ditions of it. were issued 
in 1810, 1815, 1829 (illustrated by W(*stall), 
and in 1 844, exclusi A’e of ol her issues in 1 8 1 2 
and 1821, when Dr. Gregory's ‘ Advic'* to a 
Daughter ’ was bound with it. A in‘w edi mui 
of tin; ‘ Miscellani(‘s’ was ])ublisln‘d in ’1 78/’ ; 
the ‘ Works,’ with a ‘ liife draAvn up by her 
OAvn Family,’ 4 vols., appeared in 1807; an 
edition of ‘ Posthumous Works,’ 2 vols., the • 
same year, of which tluTe was a s(*cond 
edition in 1808, faced by Mrs. (’hapon(;’s ])or- 
trait, cut from Miss llighinore's ‘Grandison' 
grou]) already nu'ntioned. Mrs. Lluqxme’s 
works w(*r(‘ also included by Chalmers in his 
edition of the ‘ British Essayists,’ vol. xxiii. 

[Works of Mrs. Chapone, Avil li Life drawn up 
by her own E.uiiily, 1S07, i 2, 18S, ii. li 21; 
Coki’s Memoirs of Mrs. Cliapoiie, *1, (>, .‘19, 41 ; 
Mrs. Barhaiild’s CorrespomhiiKUi of Saninol 
Kichardson, i. ( Life) cxcviii, ii. l’n)iitis|)i<‘Co and 
p. 258, iii. 170-1, 197, 2(i7, Iv. 6, 20, 24, vi. 121 ; 
Gent. Mag. xxxi. 13. 130, vol. Ixxi. pt. ii. ))p. 
121G-1 7; Mrs. (‘.jrter’s Letters, i. 370, 373, ii. 89, 
98, 11 1, 103, 17(>, 238, 388; Koswell's Johnson, 
Malone’s 1823 ed. iv. 213-14; Mine. DWrblay’s 
Diary, cd. 1854, ii. 183, 200-1 1, 235, 214-5, 
284, V. 231, VI. 157-8, 18 1 5, 211.1 d. If. 

CHAPPELL, WILLIAM (1582 4649), 

Lkshop of Cork, was the sou of L*oh(;rt Cha])- 
pell, and horn at Laxt on, Nottinghamshire, 
on 10 Dec. 1582. He Avas educated ‘ in 
grammaticals ’ at Mn^isfield grammar school, 
and when seventt;(;n years old was sent to 
Christ’s College, Cam})ridge, Avherc he was 
elected a scholar. His career at the uni- 
versity was distinguished above that of most 
of his fellows. Want of means threatened 
at one time to sever his connection with 
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Cambridge, but tbe hope of a fellowship was 
held out to him, and in 1(307 this hope was 
fullilled. As a college tutor his fame spread 
far and wide. Milton was at. lirst placed 
under his charge, and Mr. Masson extracted 
from the college records and published in 
his life of Milton the names of many other 
youths entered under Clia])poll and his fel- 
low-tutors. John Shaw, the well-known 
vicar of Hotherham, styled him ^a very acute 
learned man, and a most painfull and vigi- . 
lant tutor.’ Ilitiron^ a well-known puritan di- 
vine^ gives him the highest character as ‘ a 
learned, painfull, careful tutor.’ lie was 
called ^a rich magazine of rational learning,’ 
and was praised by hkiller as ' a most subtle 
disputant.’ An instance of Chappell’s excel- 
lence in disputation occurred in KUT). He 
was an opponent in a disputation hold before 
James I on certain points of controversy be- 
tween protestaiitism and the papacy, and is 
said, so runs the general story, to have 
pushed his castj so hard, that tlie respondent, 
William Uoberts of ’J’riiiity, afterwards 
bishop of Bangor, f(dl away in a swoon. The 
king himself then entered the lists, but fared 
little better in tlie discuission, and tliereiipon 
gracefully retired from the contest with 
compliments on Cluippell’s excellence. This 
is the accc^pted version of antiquity, hut it 
has been discovered that it was Cecil, the 
moderator, wlio fainted, and that he had 
been in bad healtli for some time. The strict- 
ness of Chap])eU’s conversation whilt? at 
Ohrist’s was proverbial in the university, 
but his (hiys wcu’o not absolut(‘ly happy, for 
there were a few tlieologians at Cambridge 
who accused him of Aruiiniaiiism, a charge 
which was also brought against him in later ' 
life, while by most of his contemporaries he 
was deemed a puritan. Whether lie was un- 
duly severe towards the young imui under 
his care is e(|UMlly doubtful, but he was the 
tutor who has bemi aceus(‘(l of having whipped , 
Milton, and it is certain tliat the young uii- 
<lergraduate was transferred to another’s 
<*.harge. After he ha<l spiuit iiiuny years in 
college life at Cain))ridg(‘, he obtained the 
patronage of Jjaud. Tliruugh Laud’s intlii- 
ence he was apjioiiited to the (h*anery of 
Cashel, being installed on 1^0 Aug. and 

through th<^ same imvins he was nominated 
provost of 'JVinity (’oll(‘ge,Dublin. Chu])])ell 
preferred, or professed to ])refer, a more re- 
tired life, and he speiiLsome months in Eng- 
land (May to August 1(334) in vain endea- 
vours to escape t his (list inct ion. 11 is elect ion 
as provost took place on 21 Aug. 1(334, but, 
through tlie delay caused by a cliange in the 
college statutes, he was not sworn in until 
6 June 1(337. For two years, from 1(33(3 to 


1638, he held the post of treasurer of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, but in the latter 
year lie was elevated, through the partiality 
of Laud and Stratford, to the see of Cork 
and Boss, and was consecrated bishop at St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, on 11 Nov. 1638. His 
love of retirement led him to decline the 
honour of being raised to the episcopal bench, 
but his wishes were again overruled, and 
through the royal pressure ho was compelled 
to retain the provostship of Trinity College 
! until 20 July 1(540. His eyes were ever 
; turned towards the shores of England, and 
■ h(} apphuMl to bo transferred to a smaller 
bishopric in his native country, but his wishes 
were not gratified. When Laud and Strafford 
fell under the condemnation of parliament, 

I their friends were involved in their ruin. 
(.Jiappell was attacked in the House of Com- 
mons with great fury, and was for some timtj 
placed under restraint in Dublin. It was 
liis misfortune to be regarded while at Cam- 
bridge as a puritan through the strictness of 
j his life, and to be considered in Ireland as a 
I papist through his love of ceremonies. He was 
at last liberated fnmi his confinement, and on 
! 26 Dec. U341 he sailed away towards England. 

! The terrors of the voyage, which he himself 
described, did not diminish the pleasure with 
j which, after being tossed on the deep for 
; twenty-four hours, lui landed at Milford. He 
soon moved tol*t‘mbrok(^, a tid thence to Tenby, 

' pithily designated the worst of all towns, 

I wlu're he was again thrown into prison by the 
antliorityof t heinayor(2r),laii. 1642). He lan- 
guished in confinement until 16 March, when 
he secured his freedom tliroughthe interces- 
sion of Hir Hugh (Jwtm, baronet and member 
for the borough of Pembroke ; but Chappell’s 
lib(‘ratiou was not. (dfected until he had given 
his own bond for 1 ,000/. to hold the mayor 
liarmless. Even I henfurtliertroubles awaited 
him. On his arrival at Bristol he found that 
the ship bearing the books which he loved 
had been wreck(‘d off ]Minehead, and that his 
treasures W(n’e beneath the seas. Worn out 
with misfort line's, he retired to his native 
; soil. During t he rebellion he spent "some 
time in Bilsthorpe in Nottinghamshire, in 
the (company of Gilbert Benet, the rector of 
ihe ])arish, and when he died at Derby on 
Whit Sundav, 14 May 1649, his body was 
i^arried to Bilsthorpe and buried near that of 
' tiis motht'roii 16 May. His younger brother, 

1 .‘lohu CJliappell, a good preacher and theolo- 
I kian, predeceased him, and was buried in the 
I fchurch of Manslield Woodhouse. A monu- 

E ' ent to the memory of both brothers was 
uced in Bilsthorpe Church by Richard 
:enie, archbishop of York. Chappell left 
I iiis property equally between his own kin- 
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dred and those in distress, the sum of 5/. 
being given to the poor of Bilsthorpe. Fuller 
describes * his charity ’ as ^ not impairing his 
duty, and his duty' as ‘not prejudicing his 
‘ charity.' 

Chappeirs life, written by himself in Latin 
iambics, is printed by Ileanie in vol. v. of 
Leland's ‘Collectanea,’ pp. i2()l-8, in the! 
1770 edition, and by Peck in his ‘ Deside- | 
rata,' pp. 414-22. He was the author of an 
anonymous Latin treatise entitled ‘ Methodus 
Concionandi,' London, 1048. An English 
translation by some unknown hand was pub- 
lished in 1056 with the bisho])’s name on the 
title-page, and to this was prefixed the title 
of ‘ The Preacher, or the Art and INtethod of 
Preaching.’ He was also the author of a 
discourse called the ‘ Use of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, gravely and methodically discoursed,' 
and Beaupr6 Bell suggested his name as a 
likely author of the ‘ Whole Duty of jNfan,’ 
but the suggestion never received any sup- 
port. 

[Fuller’s Worthies, sub ‘ Nottinghaiushiro * 
(1840 ed.), ii. 571 ; Masson’s Milton, i. 104-6, 
135-6; Thoroton’s NottinghaTrisliiro, ii. 311, 315, 
iii. 193-4; Nichols’s Lit,crary Aiiecd. ii. GOO-4; 
Yorkshire Diaries (Surtees Soc.), 1877, pp. 123, 
416-17 ; Kobt . Porter’s Life of Hicron, pp. ^-4; 
Thorcsby’s Correspondence, ii. 270; Cooper’s 
Annals of Camb. ii. 85-6; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. 
JTiborn, i. 108, 184-5, ii. 124.] W. P. C. 

CHAPPELOW, LEONABD (1688- 
1768), orientalist, born in 1688, of a York- 
shire family, was educated at 8t. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge; proceeded B.A. in 1712, 
M.A. in 1716 ; ht'came fellow of St. John's 
in Jan. 1716 7, in the room of an ejected 
nonjuring follow named Tomkinson, and in 
1720 was appointed professor of Arabic in 
succession to Ockley. He resigned his fel- 
lowship in 1781, and was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the mastership of St. John's 
College in 1734. He published an anno- 
tated edition of the well-known Dr. Spencer's 
‘ De legibus HebrgRorum ritualibus ' (1727, 2 
vols. folio) ; ‘ Elemonta Lingiuc Arabic* ' 
(after Erpenius), 1780 ; ‘ Commentary on the 
Book of Job,' 1752, 2 vols. folio (where the 
view is advanced that theBookof Job was ori- 
ginally an Arabic poem, subsequently trans- 
lated into Hebrew); a free translation of 
‘ The Traveller,' or tlie ‘ Lamiyat al-'Ajam ’ 
(1758, 4to), from the Arabic of Toghrai, in- 
tended to represent the metre of the original; 
and ‘ Six Assemblies ' of El Hariri (1767, 8vo), 
with useful notes. He also edited Bishop 
Bull's ‘ Two Sermons ' on the state of the 
soul after death, with a preface (1765). He 
lectured on oriental tongues during one term 
of each academic year, and held the livings 
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of Great and Little llormead, Hertfordshire. 
He died 13 Jan. 1768. 

[Cole’s Athense, M8. Brit.Mus.; Blog. Brit., 
art. ‘ Spencer ; ’ Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. ; Baker’s 
St. John’s Coll. (ed. Mayor).] S. L.-P. 

CHAPPINGTON or CHAPINGTON, 
JOHN (d. 1606), organ-l)uild(ir, was born at 
South Molton, Devonshire. He seems to have 
built an organ for Westminster Abbey about 
1596, when an entry in the cliurch wardens’ 
accounts of St. Margaret’s, Westminster,reT- 
cords t hat ho was paid 1 8/. 18^. 4:d. for the 
organs of t he college church. In 1597 Chap- 
! pington built an organ for Magdalen College, 
j Oxford, for which he was paid 88/. 1 8.v. Hd.j 
I and in the following year he received 21. for 
' repairing the instrument, which remained in 
[ the colleger chapel until 1685, when it was 
I sold for forty guineas. Chnppington died at 
' Winchester, between 27 .lunc and 4 .Inly 
1606. His will hears the forin(*r date and 
I was provt'd on the latter. In it he directed 
I that lie should he buried in Wells Cathedral. 

' [Bloxam, Registers of Magdalen Coll. ii. 
xoix. cxxvii. 278, 279 ; TTopkins's The Organ 
(1855), p. 50; Chappingtoii’s Will, Proliate 
Registry, 62, StaiFord, communicated by Mr. 
Challonor Smith.] W. B. s. 

CH APPLE, SAM UE L (1 775 1 883), 

organist and com])oser, was born at Croditon, 
Devonshire, of hiimhle parentage, in 1775. 
Before he was ten years old he lost his sight 
through an attack of small-pox. This mis- 
fortune aroused much sympathy, and in 1790 
it was ])roposed at a vestry meeting that 
young Chap]>le, who had jilready displayed 
considerable musical capability, should he 
educated as a musician at the cost of the rate- 
payers. Aftiir some ()pposition this resolution 
was carried, and Clmp])le was articled to a 
blind professor of music named Eames, who 
lived at Hxeter. Hert^ ho made great pro- 
gress, and in 1795, before his articles were 
expired, he was tdected organist of Ashburton 
parish church, a post he retained for the rest 
of his life. 

Besides playing the organ, Oha])ple was a 
good violinist and pianist, and was successful 
as a teacher in Ashburton and its neighbour- 
hood, about which he used to ride with a 
boy as guide behind him. He died at Ash- 
burton in 1838, leaving a numerous family. 
He was succeeded as organist by his second 
son, who was then isged only thirteen. Chap- 
pie published several collections of anthems, 
which are written in a style, now happily 
extinct, besides several songs, glees, and 
pianoforte pieces. 

[Proceedings of the Devonshire Association, 
xiv. 325 ; Brit. Mus. Music Cat,] W. B. S. 
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CHAPPLE, WILI.IAM (1677-1745), 
j was of the Chappies of Waybay 1 louse, | 

l)orsetshire, and was born in 1677. He was | 
an industrious student of law, and became | 
a Serjeant in 17:21. In 17:2:2 he Avas elected 
M.P. for Dorchester, and sat for the boroup^h I 
till 1767. About 1728 h(» was appointed a 
judge on the North Wales circuit, and in 1729 
was knighted and made king’s serjeiint. On 
the promotion of Sir William Lee he was in I 
1767 ( 1 () J unc) raised to a j)uisne judgeship of , 
the king’s bench, and held liis olHce with high ' 
reputation till his death, 15 March 1715. lie | 
was buried in a tomb of black and white mar- ; 
ble in AVonersh church, lie married Trehane | 
(’lift on, daughter and heiress to Susan Clifton ; 
of Green l*lace, AV7)uersh, Surrey, 26 Jaif. ' 
171(1, and had by her four sons, AVilliam, 
llichard, John, and Jose])h, and two daugh- | 
(ers, Grace and .lane, one of whom married Sir ! 
Pletclier Norton, afterwards Lord (Jrantly. ; 


estates of the Courtenay family, and when 
he was obliged through ill-health to resi^ 
this position an annuity was settled on him 
with remainder to his wife and daughter. 
During the latter years of his life Chappie 
devoted great attention to his studies in the 
Hebrew, Latin, and other languages, and 
prosecuted with keen interest the antiquarian 
researches which he had always loved. Sick- 
ness often interrupted his labours, and after 
a long and painful illness he died on 1 Sept. 
1781. 

From 1759 to 1762 Chappie was involved 
in a dis])ute about the sale of an estate by a 
Mr. William Pit field to Dr. Andrew, and he 
was drawn into the controversy in conse- 
quence of a valuation of the property in 
Avhich he had relied upon the accuracy of 
the doctor’s statement as to its annual rental. 
A volume of pamphlets about this petty 
quarrel is in the British Museum Library, 


I l*’o.ss’s Lives of the Judges ; Hutchins’s Dorset, 

i. 373, 596, ii. 6; Mauiiing and Bray’s Surrey, 

ii. 115; Brayh'y’s Surrey, v. 124; Gent. Mag. 

XV. 164.] .1. A. 11. 

CHAPPLE, WILLIAM (1718-1781), 
topographer, was born at AVitheridge in 
Devonshire in .lanuarv 1717-18. His father, 
originally a farmer, had fallen through the 
pressure of misfortune into pov('rty, and the 
boy’s education was conse((uently limited to 
the plainest rudiments of knowledge. Ho 
had the good fortune to be engaged by the 
clergyman of his native parish as an ama- 
nuensis, and this furnished him with some 
opportunities for incn'using his scanty store | 
of learning. When eighteen years old he I 
was sent to Ex(‘ter on some business, and 
Avhcn he returned he was laden with a Latin j 
grammar and dictionary on Avhieh he had 
s])(‘nt his small stock of money. Chappie, ! 
like many other studious youths in the j 
country, contributiKl enigmas and charades 
to the ‘ Lady’s Diary,’ and his communica- 
tions attracted the notice of the Rev. Mr. ' 
Bligh of SilvertoTi, avIio was engaged in the | 
same pursuit . 4’hroiigh the recommendation i 
of his new friend the youth became ac- [ 
({uainted with a well-known survt‘yor of 
FiXeter called Richards, the uncle of Mrs. ' 
Bligh, and he Avas engaged as his clerk in | 
1768, and ultimately married his master’s ! 
niece, it AA^tis proposed in 1 741 to erect at 
Exeter a new Devon u:id J'lxcter liospital, 
and to Oha])plo Avas entrusted the task of 
superintending the Avorks. (jn tlie comple- 
iion of the institution he was appointed its 
secretary, an office which he continued to 
hold for nearly forty years. For tAventy 
years he acltid as stoAvurd to the Devonshire ! 


! and their titles are given in the ‘ Bibl. 

I Cornubiensis,’ iii. 1029, and in the ‘Bihl. 

I l)e\'oni(msis,’ pp. 185-(i. Chappie himself 
wrote, ill 1761, one of these productions, 
Avith the title of ‘Calumny refuted,’ and in 
th() following year contributed ‘ Some Fiir- 
j tiler Observations ’ on the subject as an ap- 
! peridix to one of Pitficld’s pamphlets. In 
! 1772 ('bnpple issued proposals for publishing 
; bysubscription ‘A (Correct Edition of Risdon’s 
I Survey of Devon,’ but be quickly realised 
' that such a work Avonld be inadequate, and 
he determined on undertaking ‘A RevioAV 
i of Risdoii’s Survey frtied from the Defects 
and Dislocations of Cuiil’s Edition, with 
additions and note's.’ The^ ])ress was stopped 
when some sheets of the first Avork had been 
struck off, and the se^cond undertaking was 
suspended for a time as (4iapple turned 
aside to compose a de'seription of t he re- 
markable cromlech at Dreiw’s Teigiiton. In 
consequemcc of his illness the account of the 
cromlech was never published, but the sheets 
as far as t hey Avere printed are^in the Palk 
Library at Haldon House, near Torquay. 
At the time of his death 112 pages of ‘A 
Review of part of Itisdon’s Survey of Devon ’ 
had been printed, and these were published 
with some slight additional matter at Exeter 
in 1785 as ‘by the late William Chappie.’ 
He contributed to the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ and among his communications was a 
valuable vocabulary of Exmoor dialect, which 
appeared in 174() under the signal ure of ‘ De- 
A'oniensis.’ It has been suggested that the 
edition of the ‘ Exmoor Scolding,' published 
at Exet er in 1771, was supervised by Chappie. 
His manuscripts, Avhich were purchased by 
Sir Robert Palk and subseijumitly arranged 
by Samuel Badcock, are nreserved at Haldon 
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House. Several letters about them, mainly j 
from Badcock, are in 11. Polwlielo’s * Kemi- ! 
niscences,’ i. 44-02. I 

[Polwhele’s Cornwall, v. 97 ; Life prefixed to 
•lleview of Risdon ; Goinmo’s (lout. Ma}^. Lib. 
(Dialect), p. 330 ; Davidson’s Bibl. D(‘von. pp. 
6, 20, 186; Boaso and Courtney’s Jiibl. Cornub. 
i. 67, iii. 1029.] W. P. C. 

CHARD, GEOROK WILLIAM (1765?- 
1849), organist, was born in 1764 nr 1705. 
He was educated in the choir of St. Paul’s 
under Hudson, and in 1787 was a])i)ointed a 
lay clerk of Winchester Cathedral, where he 
also acted as assistant organist to Peter h’us- 
sel. On the death of the latter Chard was 
(August 1802) appointed organist of the ca- 
thedral. In 1812 he took the dt'gn'c of Mus, 
Doc. at Cambridge, his name b(dng entered 
at St. Catherine’s. In 18.32 he became organ- 
ist of Winchester Colh‘g(‘, wliich post he 
continued to till, in addition to that at the 
cathedral, until his death, which took ])lace 
on 26 May 1849, at the age of 84. II is wife 
Amelia and one child survived liim, but the 
former died Hi ^larch 1850, and is buried with 
her husband in the cloisters of Winchester 
(bllege. Chard wrote a litth; unimportant 
music. One of his earliest com])ositions wj^s 
a setting of a song from ‘ Pizarro,’ wdiich the 
title-page stat(‘s was oi'iginally dt'signed for 
Mrs. J ordan. It is dedicated to Mrs. Sheridan. 

[Chapter Records of Winchester Cathedral; 
Roinilly’s Craduati Cautabrigieiises ; Grove's 
Dictionary of Music, i. ; sepulcliral brass. | 

AV. B. S. 

CHARDIM, Srn .JOHN (1616-1716), 
traveller, born in Paris 16 Nov. 1646, wa« 
son of a wealthy menjhant, jewell(*r of the 
Place l)au])hine, and followed Jiis father’s 
business. In 1664 he startl'd for the East 
Indies wdth M. Raisin, a Lyons merchant. 
They journeyed by (bnstantinople and the 
Black Sea, reaching Persia early in 166(). 
The sarnie year the shah, Solynian 111, made 
(diardin his agent for the ])urchase of jewels. 
In the middle of 1667 In^ visited India and 
returned to Persia in 1669. The next year 
he arrived in Paris. He issued an account of 
some events of which he was an eye-witness 
in Piu'sia, entitled ^ T^e Couronni'ment do 
Soleiman Troisieme,’ Paris, 1671, 12mo. A 
learned nobleman, Mirza Sefi, a prisoner in 
his own palace at Ispahan, had entei’t aim'd 
him, instructed him in the Persian language, 
and assisted him in this work. IVter de la 
Croix and Tavernier severely criticised, wijilo 
Ange de la Bi’osse as strongly didended it. 

Cliardifi again started for the East, August 
167 1. He was at Constant inople from March 


to July 1672. A (piarrel betw^eeii the grand 
vizier and the Erench ambassador imule t he 
position of Erench subjects dangerous, and 
Chardin escaped in a small vessi'l across the 
Black Sea, and made a most adventurous 
journey by Oaifa, and through Colehis, Iberia, 
and Armenia to Ispahan, which he reached 
in 1676. At Sa])ias he was robbed by tln^ 
.Mingrelians of all he possi^ssed except two 
small bundles, worth 6,000/. lie stayed at 
Ispahan four j ears, following the court in all 
its removals, and making particular journeys 
throughout the land, from the Caspian to tlie 
Ik'rsian Gulf and the river Indus, and visit- 
ing several Indian cities. By tlu^se two 
journeys he realised a considt'rable fortum', 
and, deciding to ret urn home,reach(‘d Euro]»e 
in 1677 by a voyage round the Ca])e of Good 
1 1 ope. ( )f four vol limes originally projeett'd 
the first volume was publishecl in 168(5, 

‘ .Tournal du Voyage . . . do (3iardin eu 
Perse et aux Hides Urientales,’ Jjondon, fol. 
An hhiglish translation Avas issued concur- 
ri'iitly. This volume contains the author’s 
jouriuiv from Paris to Ispahan, and has the 
author’s half-length portrait by Loggan, with 
eighteen cop])er plates, mostly folding. II is 
fornu'r Avork is re])rintt'd tlu're Avith a I'J- 
some ^ lOpistle Dedicatory to .Tames IT.’ 

(’hardin in his ])refac(* announced Giree 
other volumes to folloAV. The last, which 
Avas to contain a short history of Persia, and 
his diaries for 1675-7, ueA'cr ap])eared. I’he 
other three volumes (Avith many additions 
to the first) wito ])ublislied at Amsterdam, 
1711, 4to, * Voyages do Mons. le Chevalier 
(6iardin,^ as the comjih'te Avork. In 1711 
nnotlu'r edition, Avitli his translation of * La 
Relation des Mingreliens,’ by .1. M. Zamjii, 
appean'd in ten vols., Amsterdam, 12mo ; and 
in 1765 another edition Avas published in four 
' Aols. 4to, containing a great number of pas- 
, sages added from his manuscripts, but Avith 
many omissions of Auolent Calvinistic ])as- 
' sages. The most completi; reprint is that of 
M. L. Langles, in ten vols. 8vo, Paris, 1811. 

: Chardin’s style of Avriting is sim])le and gra- 
! ])hic,and he gives a faithful accauint of Avhat 
he suAV and heard. Montesipiieii, Rousseau, 

I Gibbon, and 1 lelvet ius acknowledgtGhe value 
of his AAudtings; and Sir William Jones says 
i he gave tin* best account of Mahometan 
nations ever published. J^’xtracts from his 
! AA'orks appear in all the chii'f collections of 
I traA'cIs, but there is, no complete English 
I translation. 

i In 1681 Chardin determined to settle in 
; England because of the persecution of pro- 
testants in Erance. lie was well received at. 
! court, and Avas soon after ap])ointed court 
jeAVoller. lie Avas knighted by Charles II at 
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'Whitehall, 17 Nov. 1681. The same day he , 
married a protestant lady, Esther, daughttjr | 
of M. do Lardiniere Peign6, councillor in the | 
arliament of Kouon, then a refugee in Lon- 
on. He carried on a considerable trade in 
jewels, and in the correspondence of his time 
IS called ‘ the flower of merchants.’ In 1682, 
when he lived in Holland House, Kensing- ; 
ton, he was chosen fellow of the Iloyal So- 
ciety. In 1684 the king sent him as envoy 
to Holland, where lie stayed some years, and | 
is styled agent to the East India Comiiany. : 
On his return to London he devoted most of 
his time to oriental studies. In the prefaces 
to his works, 1686 and 1711, besides his 
travels he speaks of what he calls ^ my 
favourite design,’ or * Notes upon Passages of , 
the Holy Scriptures, illustrated by Eastern I 
Customs and Manners,’ as having oi^ciipied 
his time for many years. He did not live 
to publish it, and after his death the inanii- j 
script w^as supposed to be lost.. In 1770 • 
some of his descendants advertised a reward ! 
of twenty guineas for it. AVhen Thomas 
llarmer published a second edition of his j 
‘Observations on divers* passages of Scrip- 
ture,^ 2 vols,, London, 1776, Svo, it was ; 
found that by the help of Sir Philip Mus- 
grave, a descendant of Chardin, he had re- ! 
covered the lost manuscript in six small vo- ! 
lumes,andhadincor 2 )orated almost the whole 1 
of them in his work, under the author’s | 
name, or signed ‘ MS. C.,’ i.e. manuscript of 
Chardin. 

In his latter yc^irs Chardin liv('d at Tiirn- 
liam Green, where ho died on Christmas day, 
17IM, and was buried in Chiswick Church. | 
No memorial of him exists at Chiswick, but i 
in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey I 
there is a plain tabh^t with this inscription, I 
‘ Sir John Chardin — nomeii sibi fecit eundo.’ | 
He had two sons and two daught(irs. The I 
eld(;st son, John, was created a baronet in I 


liaving been sent thither as soon as he was old 
eno ugh to enter the university. He was elected 
probationer on 3 March 1664-5. Youn^ and in- 
experienced, he very nearly marred his future 
career by allowing himself to be led astray , 
by a frivolous Frenchman. On 23 Oct. 1566, 
when his probationary year was over, he was 
accused before the rector and scholars assem- 
bled in chapel of many serious offences. He 
acknowledged his faults with many tears, and 
begged for pardon, saying that others, and 
especially the turbulent Frenchman, had 
tempted him both by persuasions and threats. 
He entreated t he society to have pity on his 
youth. His case was deferred to the next 
day, when the rector and scliolars, trusting 
to his promises of amendment, more especi- 
ally as the Frenchman had been already ex- 
])elled, a cl rni tted him full and perpetual scholar 
after lie had publicly sworn obedience to the 
statutes (Boase). Chardon proceeded B.A. 
on 18 April 1567, and received priest’s orders 
the same month. He resigned his fellowship 
on 6 April 1568, and then, according to 
Wood and other authorities, was beneticed 
in or near Exeter. An examination of his 
‘ Caskcjt of Jewels,’ however, makes it certain 
that in 1571 ho was a schoolmaster at Work- 
sop, Nottinghamshire, bedding possibly at the 
saint} time the post of chaplain to Sir Gorvaso 
(difton. On 9 Ang. of that year he was in- 
stituted to the living of Hoavitree, near Exe- 
ter, and on 27 May 1572 he proceeded M.A. 
He was a noted preacher, upholding the re- 
formed doctrine, and at the same time vigo- 
rously deftmding the order of the church 
against puritan malcontents. On 15 Nov. 
1581 ln5 took the degrt'o of B.l)., and pro- 
ceeded JXll. on 14 A])ril 1586. In 1596 he 
was appointed bishop of Down and Connor 
by jiatent, and was consecrated on 4 May in 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, receiving from the 
crown on the 26th of the same month the 


1720, died unmarried, and left his Kernpton 
Park estate to his nephew Sir Pliili]),son, by 
bis sist(}r Julia, of Sir Christopher Miisgrave, 
hart. The remains of Cliardin’s library were 
sold by James Levy at Tom’s coffee-house, 
St. Martin’s Lane, 1712-13. 

[Chardin’s Works; Lysons’s Environs of Lon- 
don, ii. 210, iii. 213 ; Leigh Hunt’s Old Court 
Suburb, p. 143 ; Chester’s Reg. Westm. Abbey, ^ 
p. 388 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 615; Ilarnier’s j 
Observations, 1776, in preface; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage; Musgrave’s Manuscript Notes on 
Grainger’s History, ii. 0*46; Carpentaria, Paris, I 
1724, p. 370.] J. W.-G. j 

CHARDON, CHARLDON, or CHARL- 
TON, JOHN (d. 1601), bishop of Down and | 
Connor, a native of Devonshire, became a so- ' 


I vicarage of Cahir in the diocese of Lismore ; 
he was moreover ap])ointed to the warden- 
ship of St. Mary’s College, Youglial, on the 
resignation of Nathaniel Baxter [q. v.] in 
1598. He died in 1601. Six of his sermons, 
published at different dat(}s between 1580 
and 1595, are recorded by Wood. They were 
preached in Exeter Cathedral, in London, and 
before the university of Oxford, one of them 
being the funeral sermon of the worthjr De- 
vonshire knight Sir Gawen Carew, buried in 
Exeter Cathedral on 22 April 1 584. In ad- 
dition to these, Bliss mentions ‘ Fulfordo et 
Fulfordtt}, a Sermon preached at Exeter in 
the Cathedrall Church, the sixth day of Au- 
gust, commonly called Jesus Day, 1594, in 
memoriall of the cities deliuerance in the 


joumer of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1562, ^ daies of King Edward the Sixt ... by 
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lohn Charldon, Doctor of Diuinitie/ London^ 
1594, t2mo. This sermon, which is in the 
library of the British Museum, is dedicated 
‘ To the worshipfull Master Thomas Fulford, 
Esquire/ It is prefaced by three sets of Latin 
verses addressed to Fulford, and three to his 


in the gift of the house, and the like. A 
considerable portion of it was printed from 
a manuscript in the Bodleian Library (Laud 
MS. 623) by Nichols in the appendix to vol. i. 
of his ‘ History of Leicestershire* (vol. i. pt. ii. 
app. 63-100). The collection of charters 


wife, ‘Ad Ursulam Thomae Fulfordi conju- (‘ Bepertorium Chartarum Abbatie de Ijey- 
gem orthodoxam.' It contains a lively de- cestria*) is preserved in a damaged condition 
fence of the endowments of the clergy; in the Cottonian Library (Vitellius, Fxvii.) 
prayers are printed both at the beginning The catalogue of the library, also printed by 
ana the end of the discourse. The deli- Nichols from Laud MS. 623 (Leicestershire^ 
verance it commemorates was the relief of i. pt. ii. app. 101 ), contains few works of im- 
Exeter by Grey and Bussell on 6 Aug. 1549, portance, but mentions in all twenty-three 
when the city was besieged by the rebels, rolls as written by Charite with his own 
Besides these sermons, we have ‘ The Casket hand, of which all but the foregoing have 
of Jewels, contaynynge a playne descripcion perished. 


of Morall Philosophic . . . by Cornelius Va- 
lerius. Lately turned out of Latin into Eng- 
lishe by I. C. . . . Imprinted at London by 
William How for Kicharde lohnes,* 1571, 
also in the British Museum. At the end of 
the volume it is stated that the translation 


[Nichols’s Leicestershire, i. pt. ii. 691.] 

J. M. R. 

CHARKE, CILARLOTTE (d, 1760?), 
actress and writer, was the youngest daughter 
of Colley Cibber [q. v.] An autobiography. 


^ the work of John Charlton, late fellow of | published live years before her death, and 
‘Exetre College, Scholemaster of Worksop.* | since rejmnted, has supplied the materials* 
This name does not occur among the fellows j for many subsequent lives of its author, 
of Exeter, nor, indeed, among the graduates This work is without dates, and in man^ 
of Oxford at this period ; it must therefore | respects untrustworthy. According to it 
be taken to be a form of Chardon, and so thtf| Charlotte Cibber was born when her mother 
‘ Casket’ supplies a hitherto unknown link in , was forty-five years of age, and came ‘not 
the history of the bishop’s life. The dedicatory ■ only as an unexpected but an unwelcome 
(ipistle is addressed to ‘ Sir Gervis Clyfton, * guest into the family.’ Her education at ‘ a 
Knt.,’ and is signed ‘ Your Dayly Oratour.’ i famous school in Park Street, Wtistminster,*^ 
This knight was the ‘ Gentle Sir Gervase ’ of : kept by a Mrs. Draper, included Italian and 
Clifton Ilall, Nottinghamshire, who died on Latin in addition to music and dancing. 
20 Jan. 1581. An acrostic on his name is After her mother’s retirement to Hillingdon, 
added under the heading ‘ Holsome counsell ! near Uxbridge, Charlotte showed the addic- 
for a Christian man.’ In the preface to the |_tion to manly pursuits characteristic of hei- 
reader the translator commends his work as j future life, and, besides becoming a good shot, 
more profitable than ‘ brutish works of Venus j took to dressing horses and digging in the 
plaies.’ ' garden. While very young she was married 

[Wood’s Athenfc (Bliss), iii. 716, Fasti (Bliss), I (assumably in February 1729) to Richard 
ii. 178; Ware’s Irish Bishop.s, 206; Prince’s Wor- j Charke, variously described as a violinist 
thies of Devon, 188 (ed. 1701) ; Tanner’s Bibl. and a singer, who was at this period a mem- 
Brit. 165; Boaso’s Kogister of Exeter College, j^er of the Drury Lane company. The mar- 
Oxford, 44 ; Chardon’s Fulfordo ct Fulford®; riage proved unhappy, and shortly after the 
Charltons Casket of Jewels; Fronde s History i^j^th of a child Mrs. Charke quitted a bus- 

whom she charges with excessive 
Nottmgham8h,re, 1.107.] W. H. Sho now took to iLe stage. 

CHARITE, WILLIAM (1422--1602 ?), According to her own statement her first 
monkisli writer, compiled a register of St. appearance was on the last night of Mrs. Old- 
Maryis Abbey, Leicester, of which he was field’s performance, when (28 April 1730) 
prior, a collection of charters and other muni- she played Mademoiselle in the ‘ Provoked 
ments belonging to the abbey, and a catalogue Wife.’ This was, in f^ct, Mrs. Charke’s- 
of the library. The register (‘Rentale Novum second appearance, her first having taken 
Generale Mon. B. M. de Pratis Leycestrie ’) place on 8 April in the same part for the 
contains the rent-roll of the abbey, affording oenefiit of Mrs. Thurmond. Her success waa 
the means of estimating the depreciation of fairly rapid. The following season, 1730-1, 
landed property caused* by the plague of she replaced for a while Mrs. Porter as Alicia 
1436, detailed information as to the various in ‘ Jane Shore,’ and was assigned Arabella 
customary tenures on which the lands were in the ‘ Fair Quaker.’ She was (22 June 
let, a list of the incumbents of the benefices 1731) the original Lucy in the ‘ Merchant, 
VOL. X. p 
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or the True History of George Barnwell/ 
subsequently known as ‘ George Barnwell/ 
Thalia in Cooke’s ‘ Triumph of Love and 
Honour ’ was also created by her on 1 8 Aug. 
1731. In the following year she played Miss 
Hoyden in the * Relapse/ and Damon in a 
two-act pastoral callea ‘Damon and Daphne.’ 
In 1 733, with some other actors,- she seceded 
to the Hay market, where she took many cha- 
racters of importance, ])rincipally in comedy, 
and on 12 March 1731 she reappeared at 
Drury Lane, of which Fleetwood became 
manager. Among the characters in which 
she now appfisred was Iloderigo in ‘ Othello.’ 
Her assumption of masculine characters is 
unmentioned in her autobiography, in which, 
however, she records her performance, chiefly 
as a suhstitutt' for other actresses, of such 
.parts as Andromache, Cleopatra, and Queen 
Elizaheth. In 1736, having quarrelled with 
Fleetwood, lier manag(?r, she appeared at the 
Hay market, and in 1737 was one of GilFard’s 
company at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. From this 
date her name disappears from theatrical bills. 
The ‘Biographia Dramatica’says that among 
the causes of her father’s bittef quarrel with 
her was her gratuitous assumption attheHay- 
mark(^t of the character of Fopling Fribble, 
intended as a satire on Colley Cibber, in the 
Bat t h» of the Poets, or the (Contention for t h(^ 

1 jaurel,’ a new act introduc('d byFielding in his 
‘Tom Thumb,’ on 1 Jan. 1731. If this state- 
ment is correct, Colley Cibber on this occasion 
forgave liis daughter, since after she had left 
Drury Lane in a fit of petulance and written 
against Fleetwood, her former manager, a 
splenetic piece entitled ‘ The Art of Manage- 
ment,’ 8 VO, 1735, which was bought up by 
Fleetwood and is now of excessive rarity, 
Cibber was the means of bringing about a 
reconciliation. Subsequently Cibber with- ! 
dn3w altogether from her and remained deaf 
to her numerous appeals. Her career from 
this time becomes hopelessly fantastic. She 
first commenced business as a grocer and oil 
dealer in a shop in Long Acre. Abandoning 
this, she set up a puppet show over the Tennis 
(vourt in James Street, Hay market. Her 
husband, who had continually sponged upon 
her, having died in .Tamaica, she contracted 
a connection, which she implies rather than 
assorts is matrimonial, with a gentleman 
whose name she refuses to divulge, >yho lived 
a very brief time after their union, and left 
her in poverty worse than before. After an 
experience of asponging-house, from which she 
was relieved by a subscription on the part of 
the coffee-house keepers in Co vent Garden and 
their female frequenters, she took any occupa- 
tion that was offered at the lower class theatres, 
playing by preference masculine characters. 


and assuming masculine gear as hef ordinary 
dress. She describes her conquest in this 
attire over numbers of her own sex who 
could not pierce her disguise, and she be- 
came, as she states, through her brother’.^ 
recommendation, valet de chambre to a noble- 
man. To support her child she sold sausages, 
was a waiter in the King's Head Tavern at 
Marylebone, opened a public-house in Drury 
J^ane, and took an engagement to work an 
exhibition of puppets under a Me. Russell in 
Brewer Street. For a short time she reap- 
eared at the Haymarket, playing, 1744-5, 

_ lacheath. After the departure to Co vent Gar- 
den of Theophilus Cibber [q. v.], her brother 
and manager, against whom the lord cham- 
berlain had issued an interdict, Mrs. Charke 
tri(Hl to manage the company, and to produce 
‘ Pope Joan,’ with her niece, a daughter of 
Theophilus, ns Angeline. /'Owing to the in- 
terference of Colley Cibber, Theophilus witli- 
drew his daughter, and the experiment was 
a failure. In March and April 1765 she pub- 
lished in eight numbers an account of her 
life, in which she is at no pains to disguise 
her flightiness and extravagant x)roceeding8. 
This was published as a 12mo volume in 
1755, and afterwards included in the series 
of autobiographies issued by Hunt & Clarke 
' in 1827, kc. In the ‘Monthly Magazine’ 

' Samuel Whyte, who accompanied a friend, 
a bookseller, to her lodging to hear her read 
a novel, gave a harrowing account of her ap- 
pearance and the squalor of her surroundings. 
She died, according to the ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica’ and the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine/ 
6 April 1760, but according to a supplement 
to the reprint of her biography in 1769. In 
addition to ‘ The Art of Management,’ which 
was not acted, she wrote two plays, which 
were act ed and not printed. These are ‘ The 
Carnival, or Harlequin Blunderer,’ produced 
at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre 1735, 
doubtless during the summer season, June- 
August, and ‘Tit for Tat, or Comedy and 
Tragedy at War,’ acted at Punch’s Theatre 
! in St. James’s Street, 1743. She is also 
! responsible for two novels of slender merit, 

' ‘ The Lover’s Treat, or unnatural Hatred,’ 

; London, 8vo, n. d.: ‘The History of Henry 
Dumont, Esq., and Miss Charlotte Evelyn, 

' with some Critical Remarks on Comic Actors,’ 

, London, 12mo, n. d. The critical remarks 
on actors promised in the title are omitted. 
The Samuel Whyte to whom the account of 
her squalid surroundings is duo was pro- 
bably the same S. Whyte by whom, as part- 
j ner of H. Slater, jun., at Holborn Bars, the 
I ‘ History of Henry Dumont ’ was published, 
and his companion who paid Mrs. Charke 
I ten guineas for the manuscript of a novel 
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was presumably the H. Slater, jun., in ques- 
tion. 

[A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte 
Charke, written hy herself London, 1775 ; the 
^>ame, London, printed for Hunt & Clarke, 1827 ; 
Crenest’s Account of the Stage; works mentioned.] 

J.K. 

CHARKE, WILLIAM {Jl. 1680), puri- 
tan divine, was distinguished as the o])ponent 
of Edmund Campion, the Jesuit priest [(}. v.], 
and as a leader 01 the puritan party. lie was a 
fellow of Petohouse, Cambridge, from which 
society he was expelled in 1672 for declaring, 
in a sermon preached at St. Mary’s, that the 
episcopal system was introduced by Satan. I 
From the judgment of the vice-chancellor j 
and heads of houses he appealed to tlie chan- 
cellor, Burghley, who interceded for him, hut 
without success. On his expulsion from the 
university he was appointed domestic; chap- 
lain first to Lc^rd Cheney, and aft erwards to the 
Duchess of Somerset. In 1680 he ])uhlished 
^ An Answere to a Seditions Pamphlc't lately 
cast abroade hy a.Tesiiite [hMniund Campion], 1 
with a discoverie of that blasph(3mous sect,’ 
8vo. When Campion was a prisoner* in thi^I 
Tower, Charke was employcal with otheu’s to i 
hold a discussion with him. * A true; report | 
of the disputation . . . set down ))y tlie re- | 
verend Icarncid men thcMnselves that dealt 
therein,’ was j)uhlished in 1683. Father 
Parsons, in his ^ Defence of t he; Censure gyveri 
vpon two Bookes of William Charke anclMc*- 
redith Ilanmer,’ has a very able attack on 
Charke. If we may hedieve Parsons’s testi- 
mony, Charke, not content witli having wor- 
ried Campion (faint from torture; and con- 
finement) in the Tower, ^blowed hyin in 
person to the place of hys martyrdome with 
bygge lookes, sterne countenace, ])rowde 
woordes, and raerciles hehavyour’ In 1581 
Charke was ele*.cted constant ])r(;ach(‘r to the 
society of Lincoln’s Inn. After holding this 
post for some years, he ivas suspemded in 
1 693 hy Arch})ishop Whitgift for piiritanism. 
The date of liis death is unknown. 

Wood (^Athence, t;d. Bliss, i. 095) accuses 
Charke of having destroyed the manuscript 
(as prepared, in its final shape, for publica- 
tion) of the last three books of the ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, ’which he obtained from 1 looker’s 
widow. Wood’s statement is clearly drawn 
from the appendix to Izaak Walton’s ‘ Life 
of Hookeir,’1666, where the fanatics wlio com- 
mitted this act of wanton destruction are said 


* Ezekiel Charke, Bachelor in Dhdnity and 
rector of St. Nicholas in Harbledown, near 
Canterburv.’ The suspicion naturally sug- 
gests itself, though Walton is silent, that 
Ezekiel Charke was the culprit. 

[Strype’s Whitgift, ed. 1822, i. 88-92, 198, 
iii. 24-7 ; Strype’s Aylmer, ed. 1821, p. 36 ; Par- 
sons’s Dofenco of the Censure, 1582 ; Fuller’s 
Church History, od. Brewer, iv 385, 164; 

Brook's Lives of the Puritans, i. 111-17.] 

A. H. B. 

CHARLEMONT, lU kons, Viscounts, 
and Karl of. [8ee Caulfeeld.] 

CHARLES I (U100-1(U9), king of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the second son of 
James VI of Scotland and Anne of Dcui- 
mark, was horn at Dunievmline on 19 Nrw. 
1600, and at his baptism on 23 Dec. was 
created .Duke of Albany. He was entrusted 
to the care of Lord and Lady Fyvie. 1 1 is 
father having in 1603 succeeded to the Phig- 
lish throne, hf‘ was brought to England in 
the following year and given into the charge 
of Lady ('’ary , many ladies liaving refiiS(;d i .a 
ivsponsibiiity of bringing him up on accoinF 
of his])hysical wtaikness. < He Avas so a ^ 
iti his joints, and especially liis ankles, inso- 
much as many feared they Avon; out of joint.’ 
It was long, too, before la; Avas able to speak, 
and Lady (.’ary had bard work in insisting 
that the cure of those defects should bo left. 

! to nature, tlie king bi;ing anxious to place 
liis son’s legs in iron boots, and to haA'e th<; 
string under his tongue cut. Gradually the 
child outgreAA^ t heso defi'cts, though la; eori- 
tiuiUHl to retain a slight impediment in liis 
spt*ech {Memoirs of R. Cnrt/y Rarl of Mo/i- 
inouthj ed. 1769, ]>. 203). 

Gn it) Jan. 1605 the hoy Avas created Duke 
of York. On 6 Nov. 1612 the death of his 
I brother. Prince Henry, made him hoir-ap- 
parent to his fatlier’s croAAms, though he avhs 
not created Priuc»' of Wales till 3 Nov. 1616. 
i Long before this last date negotiations had 
1 been 0])ened in France for marrying him to a 
I sister of J^ouisXTlI, the Princess (Christina, 

I and in November 1613 the scheme Avas in a 
i fair Avay to a conclusion. In June 1614 
i .Tamos Avas thrown, hy his quarrel with his 
I second ])arliainent, into tlie arms of Spain, 

I and, Avit.hout allowing tlie French projiosals 
I entirely to drop, made lyi offer to marry his 
; son to" tlie Infanta Marin, the daughter of 
' Philip III of Spain. It was not till 1616 
I that tlie confidential negotiations whicli fol- 


to have been ‘ one Mr. C'^harke, and another 
minister that dwelt near Canterbury.’ Tliis 
^ Mr. Charke ’ may have been William Charke, 
hut from the same appt;ndix we learn that 
Hooker’s youngest daught(*r married a certain 


loAvcd promised a sulHciently satisfactory re- 
sult to induce James finally to break with 
France, and in 1617 a formal proposal Avas 
made to the king of Sjmin hy tlie English 
ambassador, Sir John Dighy. In 1618 the 

p 2 
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iiojroiiatiou was sus])«iuled, tlioiiyli articles ; 
concerning the honsehold and ])ersonal posi- : 
tion of the infanta were agreed to, us Phili]) 
made demands on behalf of the h]nglish catho- i 
lies which James was unwilling to accept , 
[see James I]. 

(Miarles himself was still too young to 
t ake much interest in the choice of a wife. , 
II is education hatl not been neglected, and 
be had acquired a large stock of information, I 
cs])e(dally of such as bore on the theological | 
and ecclesiastical questions wliich made so 
great a part of the learning of his day. In 
ibl8 there was a boyish quarrel between 
him and his father s favourite, Buckingham, 
\\lii(di was promptly made up, and from that ' 
time a close friendship united the two young | 
men. 

When the troubles in (ler many broke out, , 
diaries did not hesitate to declare himself, 
on the side of his sister, the Klectress Pala- ; 
t ine, whose husband had been elected to the 
Jlohemian throne. In 1620 he rated him- 
self at 5,000/. to the Benevolence which was 
being raised for the defence of the Palatinate, 
and on the news of the defeat of his brother- 
in-law at Prague shut hims^df up in his room 
for two days, refusing to speak to any one. 
Ill the House of Lords in the session of 
1021 ho took Bacon’s part, and induced the 
peers to refrain from depriving the fallen 
chancellor of his titles of nobility. 

After tlie dissolution of James’s third par- | 
liament the Spanish marriage negoliatioiis ' 
were again warmly taken up. Charles was i 
now in his twenty-second year. He was dig- 
nified in manner and active in his habit.s. 

I fe rode ivell, and distinguished himself at 
tennis and in thti tilting-yard. He had a good 
ear for music and a keen (^ye for the merits 
and the special peculiarities of a painter’s 
work. His moral conduct was irreproach- 
able, and he used to blush whenever an im- 
modest word was uttered in his presence (7?c- 
laziom VenetOy Ingh. p. 261). 

Of his possession of powers befitting the 
future ruler of his country nothing was as 
yet known. His tendency to take refuge in 
silence when anything disagreeable to him 
occurred ivas indeed openly remarked on, 
and his increasing familiaiity with Buck- 
ingham attracted notice ; but it was hardly 
likely that any onet would prognosticate so 
early the future development of a character of 
which those were the princi])al signs. Charles 
was in truth ])ossessed of a mind singularly 
retentive of impressions once made upon it. 
Whatever might be the jilan of life which 
he had once adopted as the right one, he 
would retain it to the end. Honestly anxious 
to take the right path, he would never for 


expediency’s sake pursue t hat Avhich he be- 
lieved to be a wrong one ; but there was in 
him no mental growth, no geniality of tem- 
perament, leading him to modify his own 
opinions through intercourse with his fellow- 
men. • This want of receptivity in his mind 
was closely connected with a deficiency of 
imagination. Ho could learn nothing from 
others, because he was never able to under- 
stand or sympathise with their standpoint. 
If they differed from him, they were wholly 
in the wrong, and wt^re ])robably actuated by 
the basest motives. The same want of imagi- 
nation led to that untrustworthiness which 
is usually noted as the chief defect of his 
character. Some! iines, no doubt, he exercised , 
what, earlier statesmen had claimed to exer- 
cise, the right of baffling by a direct false- 
hood the inquiries of those who asked ques- 
tions about a policy which he wished to Keep 
secret. The greater part of the falsehoods 
with which he is charged were of another 
description. He spoke of a thing as it ap- 
peared at the time to himself, without regard 
to the effect which his words might proauco 
upon the hearer. He made promises which 
would be understood to mean one thing, and! 
he neglected to fulfil them, without any sense 
of shame, because wh(3n the time for fulfil- 
ment came it was the most natural tiling in 
the world for him to be convinced that they 
ought to be taken in a sense more convenient 
t o himself. 

The same want of imaginat ion which mado 
Charles untrustworthy made him shy and 
constrained. The words and acts of others 
came unexpectedly upon him, so that he was 
either at a loss for a fitting answer, or re- 
plied, after the manner of shy men, hastily 
and without consideration. In early life his 
diffidence led to an entire devotion to Buck- 
ingham, who was some years his senior, who- 
impressed him by his unbounded self-posses- 
sion and his magnificent animal spirits, and 
who had no definite religious or political prin- 
ciples to come into collision with his own. 

The ascendeiicv acquired by Buckingham 
over the prince was first manifested to the 
world in the journey taken by the two young 
men to Madrid. (Charles swallowed eagerly 
Buckingham’s crude notion that a personal 
visit to Spain would induce Philip IV, who- 
had succeeded his fat her in 1620, not merely 
to give his sister’s hand on conditions con- 
sidered at the English court to be reasonable, 
but actively to support the restitution of the 
Palatinate to Frederick, the son-in-law of 
the English king. 

The first idea of the visit seems to have 
been suggested by Gondomar, who ^fore he 
left England in May 1622 had drawn from 
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Charles a promise to come to Madrid incog- 
nito, if the ambassador on his return to Spain 
thought fit to advise the step. The arrange- 
ments for the journey were probably settled 
• by Endymion Sorter when he arrived at Ma- 
drid in November on a special mission, and 
it was hastened by the rapid conquest by the 
imperialists of Frederick’s remaining for- 
tresses in the Palatinate, and. the evident re- 
luctance of the king of Spain to interfere in 
liis behalf. In February 16:23 the plan was 
disclosed to James, and the old king was half 
cajoled, half bullied into giving his permis- 
sion. 

On 17 Feb. Buckingham and the prince 
started. Arriving in Paris on the 21st, they 
there saw Henrietta Maria, Charles’s future 
wife, though at the time the young man had 
no eyes for the sprightly child, but gazed at 
the queen of France, from whose features 
lie hoped to get some idea of the appearance 
of her sister, the infanta. On 7 March 
Charles reached Madrid. His ari-ival causi^d 
much consternation among the Spanish state.s- 
inen, as Philip had some time previously 
directed his chief minister, Olivares, to find 
some polite way of breaking off the marriage 
on account of his sister’s relu<;tance ^ be- 
come the wife of a heretic. At first they 
entertained hojies that all difficulties might 
be removed by Charles’s conversion, but when 
they discovered that this was not to ob- 
tained they fell back ui)on the necessity of 
obtaining a dispensation from the pope, and 
instructed the Buko of Pastrana, who was 
ostensibly sent to urge the pope to give his 
consent, to do his best to persuade him to 
refuse to permit the marriage. 

AVhile Pastrana was on his way to Home, 
Charles, though he was not allowed to speak 
to the infanta except once in public, had 
worked himself up into a feeling of admira- 
tion, which was perhaps chiefly based on re- 
luctance to be baffied in his quest. 

At last an answer arrived from Home. It 
had for some time been understood that some 
kind of religious liberty was to be granted to 
the English catholics as a condition of the 
marriage. That libei^y, the Spaniards had 
Always urged, must be complete ; but both 
they and the pope were afraid lest promises 
made by James and Charles should be broken 
AS soon as the bride arrived in England. The 
pope now threw the onus of preventing the 
latter catastrophe upon the king of Spain. 
He sent the dispensation to his nuncio at 
Madrid, but it was not to be delivered over 
till Philip had sworn that unless the pro- 
mises made by the king and prince were 
faithfully obseiwed he would go to war with 
England to compel their maintenance. 


Charles, knowing what the law of England 
was, oflered that the penal laws against the 
catholics should be suspended, and that he 
and his father would do their best to have 
them repealed, and about the same time ho 
replied civilly to a letter from the pope in 
terms which, when they came to be known, 
shocked English opinion. Upon this at once 
a junto of theologians was summoned to 
consider whether the king of Spain could 
honestly take the oath requirtjd by the pope. 
Charles was irritated by the delay, and still 
more by the knowledge that it had been sug- 
gested that the marriage might take place, 
but that the infanta should be kept in Spain 
till the concessions offered by the English 
government had been actually carried out. 
On 20 July James swore to the marriage 
articles, which included an engagement that 
the infanta was to have a. public church to 
which all Englishmen might have access. Ho 
also formally promised tliat no special legis- 
lation against the catholics should be put in 
force, and that he would try to obtain the 
consent of parliament to an alteration in the 
law. Charles not only confirmed his fathers 
promise, but engaged that the exist -ng law 
should be altered within three years, th. t the 
infanta’s children should be left xu their 
mother’s hands till they were twelve years 
old, and that whenever the infanta wished 
it he would listen to divines employed by 
her ‘in matters of the Homan catholic re- 
ligion.’ The first of these promises was one 
which he never could perform ; the last was 
one in which ho roust'd hopes which he was 
not in the least likely to satisfy. Charles’s 
expectation that his mere word would be suf- 
ficient to enable him to carry the infanta with 
him after the marriage was, however, disai)- 
pointed, and in accordance with the decision 
of the junto of theologians he was told that, 
though the wedding might take place in 
Spain, the infanta could only be allowed to 
follow her Imsband to l^ngland after the 
lapse of a siilKcient interval to put his ])ro- 
misos to the test. As the death of the pope 
created a further delay, by necessitating a 
renewal of the dispensation by his successor, 
Charles, leaving a proxy with the ambassador, 
the Earl of Bristol, to enable him to conclude 
the marriage, returned to England, landing 
at Portsmouth on 5 Oct. As ho passed 
through London he was received with every 
manifestation of popular joy, of which but 
little would have been hearcl if he had brought 
the infanta with him. 

To his personal annoyance Charles added 
a feeling of vexation at the discovery which 
he had made at Madrid, that Philip had no 
intention of reinstatingFrederick and Eliza- 
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beth in the Palatinate by force of arms. He 
had therefore, while on his journey, sent in- 
structions to Bristol not to use the'proxy left 
witli him without further orders, and his first 
object after rejoining his father was to urge 
him to a breach with Spain. ^ I am ready,^ 
he said, ‘ to conquer Spain if you Avill allow 
me to do it. lie succeeded in persuading 
James to make the restitution of the Palati- 
uate a condition of the marriage, a demand j 
which practically put an end to the negotia- , 
tion. I 

Under the influence of Buckingham, ' 
Charles wanted not merely to break off the 
marriage treaty, but to embark England in a ^ 
war with Spain. His father was reluctant 
t o follow him thus far, but J ames’.s own policy 
had so tlioroughly broken down that he was 
comiKilled to follow his son’s lend. Par- 
liament was summoned, and met on 19 Feb. 
1624. Both houses condemned the treaty 
with Spain, and were eager for war. Yet 
already appeared a note of dissonance. The 
commons wanted a maritime war with Sjaiin, 
while James wished for a military expedi- 
tion to the 1‘alatinate. Charles, who had no | 
policy of his own, joined Buckingham’ in 
supporting far-reaching schemes for a war by 
land and sea. Tlie commons, .sympathising 
with his warlike ardour, but wishing to keep 
the final conclusion in Iheir own hands, voted , 
a large sum of money for preparations, and j 
placed the disposal of it in the hands of 
treasurers appointed by parliament. It was 
understood that a diplomatic attempt to se- 
cure allies was to be made in the summer, 
and that in the autumn or w'inter parliament 
was again to meet to vote the money required 
for the actual prosecution of war, if war was 
decided on. 

it was not improbable that the difference 
of opinion on the scope of the war betw'een 
the I louse of Commons on the one side and 
Charle.s and Buckinghamon the other would 
lead to a rupture. The difl’erence was further 
accentuat ed by a difference of ojiinion about 
(harles’s marriage. Before the Spanish 
treaty was finally broken off overtures had 
been received from Prance, and Lord Ken- 
sington, created soon afterwards Earl of Hol- 
land, was sent to Paris to .sound the queen 
mother and Louis XIII on tieir willingness 
to bestow the hand of the king’s sister, Ilen- 
riet ta Maria, on the Prince of Wales. Charles 
readily believed, as he had believed when he 
set out for Madrid, that political difficulties 
would give way if a friendly personal rela- 
tion w(?ro once established. Prance, he hoped, 
would join England in a war against the 
house of Austria, and would not put forward 
any extravagant demands on behalf of the 


English catholics.. Knowing the strong feel- 
ing of the commons on the latter point, he 
made a solemn declaration in their presence 
on 9 April that ^ wliensoever it shouhi please 
God to bestow on him any lady that were* 
popish, she should have no further liberty 
but for her own family, and no advantage to- 
the recusants at home.’ Before parliament 
was prorogued he urged on the impeachment 
of Middlesex, who was accused of corruption,, 
but whose real fault was his wish that the 
king was to remain at peace with Spain. 
During this aft’air, as during the earlier pro- 
ceedings of parliament, Charles appears as- 
the mere tool of Buckingham, bearing down 
his father’s aversion to war, and thoughtlessly 
weakening the autliority of the crown by the 
want of consideration with which he treated 
its possessor. He and Buckingham, as James 
told them, were but preparing a rod for them- 
selves in teaching the commons to impeach 
a minister [see N'jllikrs, George, Duke of 
Buckingham]. 

On 29 May iiarlianumt was prorogued. On 
the 17th the h]arl of Carlisle had been sent 
to Paris to join Kensington in negotiating 
the marriage treaty. He soon found that 
the French would only treat if the same 
solemn engagements on behalf of the Eng- 
lish catholics which had been given to the 
king of Spain were now given to the king 
of Prance. Charles as soon as he received 
the news was for drawing back. He had, as 
the French ambassador in Ijondon reported, 
Mittle inclination to satisfy Franco in these 
essential points.’ Buckingham, liowever, 
whose mind was inflamed with visions of war- 
like glory, was induced to advise concession, 
and Charles was like wax in Buckingham’s 
hands. Louis and llichelieu, Avho was now 
the chief minister of Louis, profes.sed them- 
selves ready to assist England in sending the 
German adventurer IMansfeld to recover the 
Palatinate, if tlie engagement about the Eng- 
lish catholics were given. In September 
Charles joined Buckingham in forcing upon 
liis father the abandonment of his own en- 
gagement to the Ihiglish parliament, that 
nothing should be said in the articles of mar- 
riage about protection for the English catho- 
lics. James gave w'ay , and the marriage treaty 
w-as signed by tlie amba.ssadors 10 Nov. and 
ratified by Jiimes and his son at Cambridge 
12 Dec. All that w as conceded to the Eng- 
lish government w^as that the engagement 
about the catholics might be given in a secret 
article apart from the public treaty. 

This defection of Charles from his promise 
voluntarily given was the point and origin of 
that alienation between himself and his par- 
liament w^hich ultimately brought him to the 
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scaifold. Its immediate consequences were 
disastrous. Parliament could not be sum- 
moned in the autumn, for fear of its remon- 
strances against an engagement, the eflects 
.of which would be notorious, even if its 
terms were kept secret, and the war which 
Buckingham and Charles were urging James 
to enter on would be starved for want of the 
supplies which parliament alone could give. 
The French government, for which so much 
had been sacrificed, was not to be depended 
on. In October Louis had refused to give in 
writing an engagement, which he had indi- 
cated in word, that an English force under 
Mansfeld should bti allowed to pass through 
France to the recovery of the Palatinate. 
When in December a body of twelve thousand 
raw levies assembled under Mansfeld at Dover, 
all the available money for their pay was ex- 
hausted, and for the 20,000/. needed for the 
current month the prince had to give his 
personal sticurity. Charles and Buckingham 
were very angry at the persistent refusal of 
Louis to allow these men to land in F ranee, 
and they had finally to consent to send tliem j 
through the Dutch territory, where, being 
without pay and provisions, the army soon 
dwindled away to nothing. 

This ill-managed expedition of Man'sfeld 
was only one of Buckingham’s brilliant but 
unroal schemes, and thoimh when, on 27 March 
1625, James died and Charles succeeded to 
the throne, it was not fully known how com- 
pletely the new king was a mere ci])her to 
give effect to Buckingham’s views, suspicions 
could not but find their way abroad. ‘ lie 
is either an extraordinary man, said a shrewd 
Frenchman of the new sovereign, ‘ or his 
talents are very mean. If his reticence is 
affected in order not to give jealousy to Ids 
father, it is a sign of consummate prudence. 
If it is natural and unassumed, tlu^ con- 
trary inference may be drawn ’ (MemoircM de 
Brienney i. 399). 

For a moment it seemed as if the weakness 
of Charles’s position would be forgotten. 
Much that we know clearly was only siis- 

r ted, and the young king gained credit 
restoring order in his lather’s disorderly i 
household. Cliarles, heedless of favourable 1 
or unfavourable opinions, ])n8hed on his pre- I 
parations for war, prepared to send a large 
ffeet to sea against Spain, entered into an 
engagement to send 30,000/. a month to 
the king of Denmark, who now headed the 
league against the catholic powers in Ger- 
many, and borrowed money to ])lace Mans- 
feld’s army once more on a military footing. 
He also summoned a new parliament, and 
w^as known to be anxious to meet it as soon 
as possible. 


On 1 May Charles was married by proxy 
to Henrietta Maria, and on 13 June he re- 
ceived his bride at Canterbury. On the 18th 
his first j)arliament met. In his speech at 
the opening of the session he expressed his 
confidence that the houses would support him 
in the war in which he had engaged at their 
instigation, but neither he nor any official 
speaking in his name explained what his pro- 
jects were or how much money would be 
needed to carry them out. The commons, 
instead of attending to his wishes, sent up a 
petition on the state of religion, and voted 
two subsidies, or about 140,000/., a sum quite 
inadequate to carry on a serious war. Charles, 
taken aback, directed Sir John Coke to ex- 
plain to the commons that a far larger sum 
was needed, and, when this had no effect, ad- 
journed parliament to Oxford, as the plague 
was raging in London. In order to conciliate 
his subjects he announced his intention of 
putting the laws against recusants in exticu- 
tion, thus abandoning his promise to the king 
I of France as he had previously abandoned his 
promise to his own parliament. J hi seems to 
have justified his conduct to liimself on the 
ground that^ Louis having broken his e 'gage- 
ineiit to allow Mansfeld to land in France, 
he was himself no longer bound. 

"When parliament met again it appeared 
that the prevailing motivii of the commons 
was distrust of Buckingham. The final breach 
came on a demand for counsellors in which 
parliament could confide, or, in other words, 
lor counsellors othey than Buckingham. 
Charles refused to sacrifice his favourite, be- 
lieving that to allow ministerial responsi- 
bility to grow up would end by making the 
crown subservient to parliaments, and dis- 
solved parliament on 12 Aug. 

That the executive goveriiimuit of t he crown 
was not subject to parliamentary control was 
a maxim whi(;h Cliarles and his father had 
received from their Tudor predecessors. Plven 
if (ffinrles had been willing to admit that this 
maxim might be set aside in case of his own 
misconduct, he would have argued that the 
mis(;onduct was ;iow all on the side of the 
commons. He did not see that his own changt 
of front in t}u^ matter of the catholi(!8 exposec 
I him to suspicion, or that the failure of Mans 
I fold’s expedition was in any way the fault o 
I himself or of his minister. 

1 Two other circumsl ij,nces concurred to mak< 
the commons suspicious. Charles had len 
- some ships to the French king, which wer 
to be used against the protostauts of Ilochelh 
I and it Avas not known at the time that h 
. had done his best, by means of an elaborat 
intrigue, to jirevent them being used for thi 
j purpose [see Tenninuxon, Sir John]. IT 
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other cause of the estrangement of the com- 
mons was of a more important character. A 
reaction against the prevalent Calvinism, 
which was in reality based upon a recurrence 
to the tone of thought of those of the re- 
formers who had lived under the influence 
of the renaissance, had made itself felt at 
the universities, and consequently among the 
clergy. The laity were slower to feel the 
impulse, which in itself was in the direction 
of freer thought, and the House of Commons 
sent for Kichard Montagu, wlio liad written 
two books which liad denied the Calvinistic 
dogmas to be those of the church of England. 
Charles, who shared in Montagu’s belief, was 
unwise enough to bid the commons abstain 
from meddling willi Montagu, not on the 
ground that liberty was good, hut on the 
ground that Montagu was a royal chaplain, 
a position which was only conferred on him 
to give Charles an excuse for protecting him 
[see Montagu, Rickard]. The question of 
ministerial responsibility was thus raised in 
t he church as well as in the state. 

In dissolving parliament Charles had no 
thought of doing without parliaments, but 
he hoped to be in a position when the next 
one met to be flnancially independent of 
them, and to prove by a great success that he 
and Buckingham were competent to carry on 
war. Scraping together a certain sum of 
money by means of privy seal loans, a means 
of obtaining temporary assistance which had 
been used by Elizabeth, he sent out an expe- 
dition to Cadiz under Sir Edwaid Cecil [see 
Obcil, Sir Edward, Viscount Wimbledon], 
and despatched Buckingham to Holland to 
raise money by pawning the crown jewels. 
The expedit ion proved a complete failure, and 
Buckingham returned without being able to 
obtain mofe than a very small sum. 

Another scheme of Charles was equally un- 
successful. When his second parliament met 
on 6 Feb. 1 026, it a])peared that he had made 
all the chief speakers of the opposition sheriffs 
in order to make it impossible for them to 
appear at Westminster. Sir John Eliot [see 
Eliot, Sir John], however, took the lead of 
the commons, and after a strict inquiry into 
Jhickingham’s conduct, the commons pro- 
ceeded to the impeachment of the favourite. 
In the course of the struggle other disputes 
cropped u]). Charles sent the Earl of Arun- 
del to the Tower [see Howard, Thomas, Earl 
OF Arundel] for an offence connected with 
the marriage of his son, and was obliged to 
set. him at liberty by the insistence of the 
peers, who claimed the attendance of each 
member of their own house on his ])arliamen- 
tary duties. In the same way he was com- 
IHilied to allow the Earl of Bristol, whom he 


had attempted to exclude from parliament, 
to take his seat, and as Bristol brought charges 
against Buckingham, he sent his attoniey- 
general to retaliate by accusing liim before 
t he lords of misconduct as ambassador during. 
Charles’s visit to Madrid [see Digby, John, 
Earl of Bristol]. He was also brought 
into collision with the commons. He was so 
indignant at language used by Eliot and 
Higgefe, as managers of Buckingham’s im- 
peachment, that he sent them both to tht». 
Tower, only to find himself necessitated to 
release them, as the commons refused to sit 
till their members were at liberty, and ho was 
too anxious for subsidies to carry on the war 
to be content with a cessation of business. 

On 9 June Charles told the commons that 
if tlioy would not grant supply he must 
other resolutions.’ The commons replied by 
a remonstrance calling for the dismissal of 
Buckingham, and as the lords showed signs 
of sympathy with the attack on Buckingham, 
Charles dissolved his second parliament on 
lo June. The quarrel was defined even more 
clearly than in the first parliament. Tlie 
commons claimed to refuse sup])ly if the exe- 
cutive government were conducted by minis- 
ters in whom they had no confidence, while 
Charles held that he was the sole judge of 
the fitness of his ministers for their work, and 
that to refuse supply when the exigencies of 
the state required it was factious conduct 
which could not be tolerated. 

I As soon as the commons had disapjieared 
from the scene, the king ordered that Buck- 
! inghara’s case should be tried in the Stav- 
, chamber. The parliamentary managers re- 
I fusing to prosecute, the affair ended in an ac- 
1 quittal, which convinct^d no one of its justice. 
In his straits for money Charles proposed to 
ask the freeholders to give him the nve siil)- 
sidies which the House of (’ommons liad 
named in a resolution, though no bill had 
been passed to give effect to that resolution. 
Upon the refusal of the freeholders he or- 
dered a levy of ships from the shires along 
the coast, and in this way got together a fleet 
which was sent out under Lord Willoughby, 
and which was so shattered by a storm in the 
Bay of Biscay that it was unable to accom- 
plish anything [see Bertie, Robert, Earl 
OF Lindsey]. 

Charles’s need of money was the greater as 
he was drifting into a quarrel with France. 
Ilis breach of the promise made to the king 
of France to protect the English catholics 
had led to quarrels between himself and his 
wife, and at last Charles lost patience when 
he heard, perhaps in an exaggerated form, 
a story that the queen had offered prayers in 
the neighbourhood of Tyburn to the catholics 
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who had been there executed as traitors. He 
laid the blame upon the French attendants, 
whom be accused of perverting his wife from 
her duty to himself, and on 31 July, after a 
.violent scene with the queen, had them all 
turned out of Whitehall. On 8 Aug. they 
Avere embarked for France [see Henkietta 
Makia, Queen op England]. Louis XIII 
complained of this proceeding as being, as 
indeed it was, an infraction of tJie marriage 
treaty. Anotlier ground of quarrel was the 
.seizure by English ships of war of French 
vessels charged with carrying contraband 
goods for the use of the Spanish possessions 
in the Netherlands, which was especially re- 
sented by the French, as Charles claimed to 
intervene in the dispute between Louis and his 
revolted protestanti subjects [see Cakleton, 
Dudley, Viscount Dokchestek]. 

While hostilities with France 'were im- 
pending in addition to the existing war with 
Spain, fresh calls for money arose in Germany. 
Charles had engaged to pay 30,000/. a month 
to his uncle, Christian IV, king of Denmark; 
nud as the payment was stopped soon after 
the promise was made, Christian, having been 
defeated at Lutter on 17 Aug., complained 
bitterly that his defeat was owing to his 
nephew’s failure to carry out his tuigagedfent. 
In September, accordingly, Charles ordered 
the levy of a forced loan equal to the live 
subsidies which he had failed to secure as a 
gift. At first the loan cam# in slowly, and 
to fortify his position Charles ap])lied to the 
judges for an opinion in favour oi the legality 
of the demand. Failing to obtain it he dis- 
missed Chief-justice Crewe, To make the 
judges dej)endent, Charles thus deimved 
them of that moral authority whicli he would 
sorely need whenever he wished to quote 
their judgments on his oavii side. A con- 
sideraole part of the loan Avas ultimately 
brought in, but not till tlie leading statesmen 
of the popular party had been imprisoned for 
refusing to pay. In this way it became pos- 
sible to send Sir Charles Morgan Avith some 
regiments of foot to assist the king of Den- 
mark. 

In the meanAvliile the Avar Avith France 
had broken out. Buckingham went at the 
head of a great expedition to the Isle of K6 
to relieve llochelle, which was being besieged 
by the army of Louis XIII. A siege of 
F'ort St. Martin proved longer than was ex- 
pected, and Buckingham cried out for rein- 
forcements. Charles urged on his ministers 
to gather men and money ; but Buckingham’s 
unpopularity was so great that but little I 

lid be done. Before the reinforcements | 
-could reach R6, Buckingham had been de- 
feated, and had been obliged to abandon 
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the island. On 11 Nov. he landed at Ply- 
mouth. 

Charles Avas resolved to go on Avith the 
I war. The king of France, he told the Vone- 
1 tiaii ambassador, ‘ is determined to destroy 
Rochelle, and I am to support it; for I Avill 
never alloAv my word to be forfeited.’ After 
all kinds of deA’ices for getting money — in- 
cluding a levy of ship-moiuiy and the enforo**- 
inent of an excise — had been discussed and 
abandoned, Charles’s third parliament met on 
17 March 1628. Charles had j>reviousl 3 ' or- 
dered the enlargement of those who had betm 
prisoners on account of their refusal to pay 
the loan, after the court of king’s bench had 
tleclined to liberate on bail five of the niim- 
lier who had applied to it for protection. 

The commons found a leader in Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, and under WentAVorth’s guid- 
ance a bill was brought in to secure the liber- 
ties of the subject [see Wentavoutii, Thomas, 
Eabl op Strappord]. It proposed t o abolish 
Charles’s claim to compel householders to 
TtHjeive soldiers billeted on them, to raise 
loans or taxes without consent of parliament, 
or to commit a man to prison by his oavu 
order Avit bout giving an opportunity to the 
judges to bail him. Into the events ox the 
past year there was to be no inqui',). On 
the points of billeting and loans Cliarles was 
ready to give way ; but he stood firm on tlu) 
])oint of imprisonment, all the more because 
he had reason to think that the House of 
Lords was in his favour. 

The question Avas one oiiAviiich something 
at least might be said on (.'harles’s side. 
From time to time dangers occur AA^hich the 
operation of the law is insufficient to meet. 
A widespread conspiracy or a foreign invasion 
threatens tlie nation at large, and it becomes 
of more importance to struggle against the 
enemy than to maintain the existing safe- 
guards of individual liberty. In our oavu 
day parliament provides for such cascis by n;- 
fiising to prisom*r8 in certain cases the right 
of sJiing out a writ of habeas corpus, or by 
passing a bill of indemnity in favour of a 
minister who, when parliament Avas not sit- 
ting, had in some great emergency over- 
stepped the hiAV. The crown had in the 
Tudor times been tacitly allowed frequently 
to judg(i when the law Avas to be suspendtjd 
by imprisoning without showing cause, a 
course Avhich made a ly^rit of habeas corpus 
inoperative, as no charge could be shown in 
the gaoler’s return, and consequently the court 
of king’s bench Avas poAverlesa to act. 

WentAvorth’s intervention Avas therefon? 
thrust aside by Charles. The king was ready 
to confirm Sfngna Charta and other old 
statutes, and to ijromise to * maintain all his 
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subjects in tlie just fnMMlom of their persons 
und safety of their estates, according to the ' 
laws and estates of the realm,’ but he would 
not bind himself absolutely by a new law. 
The result was that Wentworth withdrew ; 
from the position which he had taken uj), and i 
that, the bill proposed by him having been | 
droi)ped, the petition of right was brought , 
in, including all the demands of Wentworth’s 
bill, with an additional one relating to the ' 
t^xecution of martial law. Its form was far 
more oflensive to Charles than the bill 
bepn, as it declared plainly that that which j 
had been done by his ord(^rs had been done | 
in detiance of existing law, and required that 1 
the law should be kept, not altered. ! 

Charles argued that cases might occur I 
above the capacity of the judges, involving, 
in short, questions of policy rather than of 
law, and lie oftered never again to imprison 
any one for refusing to lend him money. 
Hia olfence had been too recent to dispose 
the commons to listen to this overture, and 
all attempts to modify the petition having 
failed, it passed both houses on '2S May. 
Charles was the more anxious to find a way 
of esciipe, as an expedition sent to the relief 
of Rochelle had failed to effect anything; 
and he was bemt on following it up by a larger 
expedition, which it was im])0S8ibl e to despat ch 
without the subsidies which the commons 
would only T)ass on his giving assent to the 
petition. Tlie mode in which he attc'mpted 
to escape was characteristic. He tried to 
maintain his prerogative, while leaving the 
commons under the impr(*ssiou that lie hud 
abandoned it. Having obtained from the 
judges an opinion that, even if ho assented to 
the petition, he could still in some cases im- 
prison without showing cause, he then gave 
an answer to jmrliament so studiously vague 
as to give no satisfaction, and then, finding 
the commons were violently exas])enited, gave 
his consent on 7 June in the ordinary form, 
though doubtless with the mental reservation 
that in the terms of the opinion of the judges 
he was not precluded, in times of necessity, 
from doing what, according to the latest 
meaning of the petition, he had acknowledged 
to be illegal. 

Charles got his subsidies ; but the commons 
jiroceeded witli a remonstrance agaimst Iiis 
governmiiiit, and especially against the coun- 
tenance given by h;in to Buckingham. A 
still more serious dispute arose out of his re- 
jection of a proposal by the commons to grant 
liim tonnage and poundage for one year only, 
probably ill order to get them to discuss with 
him the whole question of his right to levy 
customs wit bout a parliamentary grant. Upon 
this the commons asserted that if any such 


right existed he had abandoned it in tho 
petition of right. To this very questionable 
argument Charles replied that he could not 
do without tonnage and poundage, and that 
the abandonment of those duties was * neven 
intended by ’ the house ^ to ask, never meant, 

I am sure, by me to grant.’ On 26 June ho 
prorogued parliament. The assassination of 
Buckingham and the failure of the new ex- 
pedition to R6 quickly followed. Charles 
never again gave his compete confidence to 
any one. 

The king hoped in the next session to ob- 
tain a parliamentary settlement of the dis- 
pute about tonnage and poundage. Such a 
settlement was, however, rendered more diffi- 
cult by the irritation caused by the seizure* 
of goods for non-payment of those duties. 
When parliament met in 1629, the commons 
were also irritated by the line which Charles 
had taken on the church questions of the day. 
Not only had he favoured the growth of a cer- 
tain amount of ceremonialism in churches, but 
he had recently issued a declaration, which 
was prefixed to a now edition of the articles, 
in which he direct eil the clergy to keep silence 
on the disputes which had arisen between 
the supporters of Calvinistic or Anninian 
doctrines. The commons wished Arminiaa 
teaching to bo absolutely suppressed, and 
their exasperation with the king’s policy in 
this matter made it. more difficult for him to 
come to terms with them on the subject of 
tonnage and poundage*. Under Eliot’s leader- 
ship they resolved to question Charles’s agents, 
and, on a message from the king commanding 
them to adjourn, the S])eaker was violently 
held down in his chair, and resolutions were 
passed declaring that the preachers of Ar- 
miniun doctrines and those who levied or 
paid tonnage and ])Oundago were enemies of 
the country. Charles dissolved parliament, 
and for eleven years ruled without one. 

Tlie quarrel between Charles and the House 
of Commons was practically a question of 
sovereignty. There had been at first grave 
j differences of opinion between them on the 
subject of Buckingliam’s competence and the 
management of tlie war, and subsequently 
on Charles s opposition to popular Oalvinism 
in the cluirch. The instrument by means of 
I which each side hoped to get power into its 
j own hands was tonnage and poundage. With- 
I out it Charles would soon be a bankrupt. 
With it he might ho^e to free himself from 
tlie necessity of submitting to the commons. 
The old idea of government resting upon 
1 harmony between the king and parliament 
I had broken down, and the constitution must 
I be modified either in the direction of absolu- 
I tism or in the direction of popular control. 
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Many members of the house who had 
sliared in the disturbance were imprisoned. 
Charles’s indication was directed against 
Eliot, who had led the attack upon Bucking- j 
ham as well as opposition to the king. Charles j 
personally interfered to settle tlie mode of , 
proceeding, and when Eliot with Rolles and 
Valentine were imprisoned in the king’s | 
bench, upon their refusal to pay the fine to ; 
which they were sentenced, (Jliarles practi- 
cally hastened Eliot’s end by leaving him in 
an unhealthy cell in the Tower after he was , 
attacked by consumption. i 

For a long time Charles’s main difficulty ; 
was financial. In 1G29 he made peace with * 
France, and in 1G30 with Spain. He en- 
forced the payment of tonnage and poundage, 
and he raised a considerable sum by demand- ; 
iiig money from those who had omitted to , 
apply for knighthood being in possession of 
40/. a year, a proceeding which, if liable to ' 
many objections, was at least legal. In this 
way he nearly made both ends meet, his 
revenue in 1635 being in round numljtjrs | 
6 18,000/., while his expenditure was 636,000/. 
A deficit of 18,000/. might easily be met from 
temporary sources, but the financial position 
thus created by Charles would not allowjiim 
to play an important part in foreign politics. 
Yet Charles, with that fatuous belief in his 
own importance which attended him through 
life, imagined that he would gain the object 
which he aimed at, the restoration of the 
Palatinate first to his brother-in-law Frt'- 
derick, and after Frederick’s death to his 
nephew, (Charles Louis, by ofiering his \vortli- 
less alliance sometimes to the emperor and 
the king of Spain, sometimes to the king 
of Franco or to Gustavus Adolphus. From 
none of these potentates did he ever receive 
more than verbal assurances of friendship. 
No one would undergo a sacrifice to help a 
man who was unable to helj) himself. 

The discredit into which Charles fell with 
foreign powers might ultimately be injurious 
to him ; but France and Spain were too much 
occupied with their own quarrels to make it 
likely that he would be ex])osed to immediate 
danger in consequence of anything tliat they 
were likely to do. The oflence which he was 
giving by his ecclesiastical policy at home 
w'as muen more perilous. The ch urch problem 
of his day was indeed much more complex 
than either he or his opponents were aware. 
As Si result of the struggle against the papal 
power, backed by the king of Spain, a Cal- 
vinistic creed, combined with a dislike of any 
ceremonial which bore the slightest resem- 
blance to the forms of worship prevailing in , 
tlie Homan church, had obtained a strong hold 
upon religious Englishmen. Then liad come ^ 


, a reaction in favour of a broader religious 
thought, combined with a certain amount of 
ceremonialism; a reaction which was in tlu* 
main a return to the old lines of the culture 
of the renaissance, and which, so far from 
being really reactionary, was in the way of 
progress towards the intellectual and scien- 
tific achievements which marked the close of 
the century. 

Mediation between the two schools of 
thought could only be successfully achieved 
by conciliating that part of the population 
which is sufficiently intelligent t o take inteivest 
in matters of the mind, but which is not 
inclined to admit the absolute predominance 
of thorough partisans on either side. To do 
this it would be necessary to sympathise with 
the better side of the new school, with its dis- 
like of dogmatism and its intellectual reason- 
ableness, while refusing at least to lend it 
help in establishing a ceremonial uniformity 
by compulsion. Unhappily Charles’s sympa- 
tliies were in the wrong direction. lie was 
not a man of thought to be attracted by intel- 
llbtual force. lie was a man of cultivated 
lesthetic perceptions, loving music and paint- 
j iiig and the drama, but as a connoisst . r not 
I as an adist. He could toll when lie sj* v a 
picture who the painter was, he co 'lu sug- 
gest an incid(;nt to be the ciuitre of a dramatic 
plot, but he could not paint a picture or write 
a play. In bis own life he instinctively 
turned to that whi(di was orderly and de- 
corous. He had never been unfaithful to his 
wife, even in the days when tJiere had been 
, no love between tlie married pair, and after 
I Buckingham’s death his alfeetioii for Hen- 
rietta Maria w as that of a w^arm and leiid(*r 
j lover. 8uch a man was certain to share 
]..aud’s view^ of the true way of dealing with 
church controversies — so dillereiit. from that 
of Bacon— and, having thought to sciUle theo- 
logical disputes by (’nj'oiniiig silence on both 
parties, to endeavour* to reach unity by the 
enforcement of uniformity in obedience to 
church law without considering the shock 
w hich his action would cause in a generation 
Iiabituated to its disuse. 

For some time his efforts in this direction 
were crowned only by partial success. In 
163.3 Laud became archbishop of Canterbury, 
and by the close of 1637, when fraud’s nie- 
tropoiitical visitation came to an end, the 
ceremonial of the chupcdi had bt^m redact'd 
to the ideal w hich Charles had acce])ted from 
Laud, Avitli the r<‘sult of driving the mass of 
moderate protest ants into the arms of the 
puritans [see Laud, W iljjam]. 

At tlie same time that Charles was alienat- 
ing so many religious men, lie was giving 
oflence to thousands w ho cured for the maiute- 
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nance of the laws and customs which guarded 
]>roperty from irresponsible taxation. In 
1034 he took alarm at the growing strength 
of the French navy, which, in combination 
with the Dutch, might easily overwhelm any 
fleet which he was himself able to send out, 
and, in pursuance of a suggestion of Attor- 
iiey-general !Noy, he commanded the issue of 
writs to the port towns, directing them tosup- 
])ly ships for service at sea. The ships, how- 
t'ver, were required to be larger than any of 
the port towns, except London, had at their 
disposal, and Charles therefore expressed his 
willingness to commute the obligation for a 
money payment which was practically a tax. 
VVliile he gave out tliut the vessels were 
wanted for the defence of the realm against 
pirat(‘s and enemies, he was negotiating a 
secret treaty with Spain, the object of which 
was the employment of the fleet in a com- 
bined war against the Dutch. 

In 1 (j 35 the ship-money writs were ex- 
tended to the inland counties. Tlie negotia- 
tion with Spain had broken down, and Charks 
was now eager to use his new fleet to enforce 
his claim to the sovereignty of the seas, and 
to force even war vessels of other nations to 
dip their flags on passing a ship of his navy 
in the seas round Great Britain, lie also 
attempted, with small success, to levy a tax 
from the Dutch herring boats for permission 
to fish in the s(*a between hhigland and their 
own coasts. 

Gradually resistance to the payment of 
shi])-mon(iy spread, and in December 1635 
(fliarles consulted the judges. Ten out of 
the twelve replied that ‘ wlieii the good and 
safety of the kingdom in general is concerned, 
and the whole kingdom in danger — of which 
his majesty is the only judge — then the 
charge of the defence ought to be borne by 
all the kingdom in general.’ Charles was 
always apt to rely on the letter rather than 
on the spirit of the Iuav, and he forgot that 
after he had dismissed Chief-justice Crewe, 
&c. in 1626 for disagreeing with him about 
t lie forced loan, suspended (3nief-baron W alter 
in 1 627 for disagreeing with him about the 
mode of dealing with the accused members 
of parliament, and Chi^f-justice Heath in 
1634 for disagreeing with him about the 
church, he could hardly expect his subjects 
to believe that the judges were altogether 
influenced hy persoihil considerations when 
they decided in favour of the crown. 

Ship-money writs continued to bo issued 
every year, and in Fidiruary 1637 Charles 
obtained a fresh and more deliberate answer 
of the judges in support of bis claim. Find- 
ing that resistance continued, be' gladly con- 
sented to have the question of his rights dis- 


cussed beforti the exchequer chamber in 
Hampden’s case, and when judgment was 
given in 1038 in his favour he treated the 
question as settled without regard to the 
impression made on public opinion hy thu 
speeches of Jlampdeiis counsel [see Hamp- 
den, John]. 

In other ways Charles’s government had 
given dissatisfaction. Many monopolies had 
been granted to companies, by which subter- 
fuge the Monopoly Act of 1624 had been 
evaded. Inquiry had been made into the 
rights of persons possessing land which had 
once formed part of a royal forest, enormous 
fines inflicted, and though these fines, like the 
majority of the fines in the Star-chamber, 
were usually either forgiven or much reduced 
when payment was demanded, the whole pro- 
ceeding created an amount of irritation which 
told heavily against the court. 

By this time Laud’s mctropolitical visita- 
tion had increased its growing opposition, and 
even greater distrust of Charles had been en- 
gendered by tbe welcome accorded by Charles 
to Panzani, who arrived in 1634 as papal 
agiuit at the queen’s court, and who was busy 
with a futile attempt to reconcile the church 
of England with the see of Home. Panzani 
was present when Charlespaid a formal visit 
to Oxford in 1636. Con, who succeeded him, 
dropped the scheme for the union of the 
churches, and devoted himself to the conver- 
sion of gcntlem<m, and more successfully of 
Indies of quality. In 1637 even Charles took 
alarm, tliough ho loved to chat with Con over 
points of literature and theology, and pro- 
posed to issue a proclamation ordering the 
enforcement of the law against those who 
effected conversions. The queen, howevi*r, 
pleaded the cause of her fellow-catholics, and 
(’harles, unable to withstand his wife’s en- 
treaties, gave way and issued his proclamation 
in so modified a form as no longer to cause 
alarm among the catholics themselves. AV ith 
more wisdom he gave his j)atronage to Chil- 
lingworth’s great work, ‘The lieligion of 
Protestants.’ 

Unluckily for Charles, the favour accorded 
to Panzani and Con only served to bring out. 
into stronger light the hard measure Avhich 
was dealt out to puritans, to which fresh at- 
tention had been drawn by the execution of 
a cruel Stai^chamber sentence on 30 Juno 
1637 upon Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton. 

Great as was the offence which Charles 
was giving in England, he was giving greater 
offence in Scotland. In 1633, when he visited 
Edinburgh in order to bo crowned, he had 
ci’eated distrust among the nobles by an 
arrangement for the commutation of the 
tithes which, though just in itself, alarmed 
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them as being possibly a precursor of an at- 
tempt to resume the confiscated church pro- 
perty which was in their hands. It was all 
the more necessary for Charles to a^'oid irri- 
tliting the religious sentiment of the Scottish 
people, which had abandoned any active ox»- 
position against the episcopacy introduced by 
James, but had retained an ineradicable aver- 
sion to anything like the ceremonial of the 
English church. Yet Charles chose to be ! 
crowned on 18 June by five bishops in ‘ white | 
rochets and sleeves, and copes of gold having , 
blue silk to their feet,’ and to deck the com- 
munion table ‘ after the manner of an altar, 
having behind it a rich tapestry, wlierein the 
crucifix was curiously wi*ought.’ 

From that moment Charles lost the hearts 
of the Scottish people. The nobles, quick to 
seize their opportunity, 0 ]»posed him in the 
parliament which followed the coronation, ] 
and it was only by his personal intervention j 
that he secured a majority for the bills which 
he was anxious to see passed into law. His 
first act after returning to England was to 
order the general use of the surplice by Scot- 
tish ministers, and though the order could 
not be enforced its issue told heavily against 
CUiarles. To the nobles he gave fresh offence 
by making Archbishop Spot is wood chan- 
cellor of Scotland, and by giving seats in the 
privy council to other bishops. 

For some time certain Scottish bishops, re- 
ferring from time to time to Caud and Wren, 
had by Charles’s orders been busily preparing 
a new prayer-book for Scotland. In 1636 its 
issue was frustrated by the issue of a ^ Book 
of Canons,’ and in October 1 636 Charles com- 
manded the use of the prayer-liook. If was 
not till May 1037 that it reached Scotland, 
and it was to he first used on 23 July at St. j 
Giles’s in Edinburgh. The Scots had had | 
time to make up their minds that the book | 
was probably popish and certainly English, j 
and the nobles, for their own reasons, stirred ' 
the flame of popular discontent. A riot in 
St. Giles’s, followed by an almost complete 
unanimity of feeling in Scotland against the 
new book, rendered its adoption impossible, j 

Charles did not know, as Elizabeth had 
known, how to withdraw from an untenable 
position, and the position in which he had ' 
now arrived was one from which even Eliza- 
beth could hardly have withdrawn with dig- , 
nity. If Charles were to give way in Scotland, ' 
he could hardly avoid giving way in England. ! 
His government in both countries was sup- ■ 
ported by the prestige of ancient rights in | 
defiance of popular feeling, and if popular 
feeling was to nave its way in one country it 
would soon have its way in the other. On 
10 Sept, he directed the enforcement of his 


order for the use of the prayer-book. Fresh 
riots broke out at Edinburgh. The opponents 
of the prayer-book formed four committees, 
usually known as the Gables,’ to represent 
their case, and the ‘ tables * practically became 
the informal government of Scotland. 

Charles did his best to explain his inten- 
tions, but Scotland wanted the absolute with- 
drawal of the obnoxious book, and at the end 
of February 1638 the national covenant, bind- 
ing all who adopted it to resist any attack 
on their religion to the death, was produced 
in Edinburgh and eagerly signed. For some 
months copies of the covenant were scattered 
over the country and accepted with enthu- 
siasm. 

Charles knew that the movement was di- 
rected against himself. In May he offered not 
to press the canons and the service book ex- 
cept in ‘ n fair and legal way ; ’ but at the 
same time he asked for the absolute aban- 
donment of the covenant. Ho sent the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton to Scotland to mediate, and 
by his advice he drew back step after step* 
till he at last agreed to let the prayer-booK 
drop, and to summon an assembly to meet to- 
settle matters of religion. 

The assembly met at Glasgow on 21 Nov. 
and proceeded to summon the bishops beforo 
it for judgment. On 28 Nov. Hamilton dis- 
solved the assembly. In spite of the disso- 
lution it continued to sit, de])osed the bishops, 
and re-established presbyterianism. Charles 
maintained that he had a right to dissolve 
assemblies and parliaments, ami to refuse his 
assent to their acts. The constit utional rights 
of the crown thus came into collision with 
the determinate will of the nation. 

Only an army could enforce obedience in 
Scotland, and Charles had no money to pay 
an English army for any length of time. Yet 
he hoped by calling out trained bands, espe- 
cially in the northern counties, which were 
most hostile to the Scots, and by asking for 
a voluntary contribution to support chem, to 
have force on his side long enough to beat 
down a resistance which he underestimated.. 
On 27 Feb. 1639 he issued a proclamation de- 
claring the religion of Scotland to be safe in 
his hands, and asserting tliat the Scots were 
aiming at the destruction of monarchical 
government. 

On 30 March Charles arrived at York to 
appeal to arms, believing that he had to deal 
with the nobility alone, and that if he could 
reach the Scottish pe(mle he would find them 
loyally responsive. He issued a proclama- 
tion offering a reduction of 60 per cent, to all 
tenants who took his side against rebels. lie 
could not even get his proclamation read in 
Scotland, except at Dunse, where he sent 
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the Earl of Ainindel with an armed force to 
read it. On 28 May he arrived at Her wick, ' 
and on 5 June the Scottish army occmpietl j 
Dunse Law. His own troops were iiiulisci- , 
])lined, and monc^y began to run sliort. On 
18 June he sigiuid the treaty of Berwick, ' 
knowing that if he persisted in war his army 
would break up for want of ])ay. A general , 
assembly was to meet to settle ecclesiastical 
affairs, and a parliament to settle political 
affairs. 

Before long the king and the Scots were 
aS* much (estranged as ev(*r; differences of, 
opinion arose as to the intent ion of the trt^aty. ' 
'fhe assembly abolished episcopacy, and when | 
t he parliament wished to confirm this reso- i 
lutiun, as well as to revolutionise its own in- 
ternal constitution, Charles fell back on his ! 
right to refuse (‘.onsent to bills, lie was now 
under the infinence of Wentworth, Avhom he : 
created Earl of Strafford, and ho resolved to ! 
.<*all an English parliament, and to ask for 
means to enable him to make war effectually ; 
upon Scotland. The discovery of an attempt 
made by the Scot tish leaders to open nego- 
liations with the king of France led him to 
liope that the nut ional English feeling W’ould 
be touchcjd. In the meanwhile the hhiglish 
privy councillors offered him a loan which 
would enable him at ItMist to gather an army 
without parliamentary aid. 

On 13 April 1(140 the Short parliament, as 
it has been called, was openfed. Under Pym’s 
Itiadership it. showed itself disposed to ask 
for redress of grievances as a condition of a 
grant of supply, and it subsequently refused 
to give money unless peace wore mud(* with 
t he Scots [see John]. On 5 May Charles 
dissolved parliament, and, getting money by 
irregular means, proceeded to push on tin* 
war. That Strallord had obtained a grant 
from the Irish parliament, and had levied an 
Irish army, t(‘rrifiod and exasperated Eng- 
lishmen, wlio believed that this array would 
be us(m 1 in Ihigland to crush their liberties. 
The army gathered in England was mutinous 
and uiiwarlike. The Scots knew that the ; 
opinion in England was in their favour, and I 
they had already entered into commimica- | 
tion with the parliamentaiy leaders. On 
20 Aug. th(}y crosseil the Tweed, defeated 
part of the royal army at NeWburn on the 
28th, and soon afterwards occupied Newcastle 
and Durham. Charres’s money was by tliis 
t ime almost exhausN^d, and he was obliged 
to summon the English poors to meet him in j 
a great council at. York, as there was no time 
to get together a full parliament. 

The- great council met on 24 Sept. It at 
once insisted on opening negotiations 'with 
the Scots, and sent some of its members to 


London to obtain a loan to support the army 
during the progress of the treaty. Charl(*s 
had now agreed to summon another parlia- 
ment, and the negotiations opened at Ripon 
were adjourned to London. * 

On 3 Nov. the Long parliament met, full 
of a strong belief that both the ecclesiastical 
and the ])olitical system of Charles needed to 
he entirely changed. They began by inquir- 
ing into Strafford’s conduct in Ireland, and 
Charles, listening to Strafford, thought of 
anticipating the blow by accusing the parlia- 
mentary leaders of treasonable relations with 
the Scots. The secret was betrayed, and 
Stratford impeached and thrown into the 
Towj^r. Laud quickly followed, and other 
otficials only saved t hemselves by flight. De- 
prived of his ablest advisers, Charles was 
left to his own vacillating counsels, except 
so far as ho was from time to time spurred 
on to action by the unwise im])t‘tuosity of 
his wife. Slie had already in November ap- 
pli(*d to Rome for money to bribe the par- 
liamentary leaders. Later on a further ap- 
plication was made for money to enable 
Charles to recover his authority. Charles was 
l)robabIy informed of these schemes. lie sa w 
chaos h(‘for(* him in the' impending dissolu- 
tion of the only system which hti understood, 
and he was at least willing to open his ears 
i to any chance of escape, however hazardous. 
As he never understood that it was dcstnic- 
I live to seek for the, siij)port of mutually ir- 
recomnlable forces, he began, while playing 
with the idea of accepting aid from the pope, 

' to play witli the idea of accepting aid from 
the Prince of Orange, to be bought by a 
marriage between liis own eldest daughter 
Mary and the princ('/s eldest son. 

On 23 Jau. 1641 Charles offered to thepar- 
, liament his concun’ence in removing innova- 
tions in the church, but be refused to de- 
prive tliebisliopsof their seats in the House of 
Lords, or to assent to a triennial bill making 
tlie meeting of ])arliamont every three years 
compulsory. . On 1 5 Feb. he gave his assent 
to the Triennial Bill, and on the 19th he ad- 
mitted a number of the opposition lords to the 
council, hoping then'bv to win votes in Straf- 
ford’s trial. At tliat trial, which began on 
22 March, Charh?s was present. Ilis best 
policy was to seek tlio support, of the peers, 
who were naturally disinclined to enlarge 
the doctrines of treason, and to win general 
favour by a scrupulous abandonment of the 
merest suggestion of an appeal to force. 
Charles weakly listened to all kinds of 
schemes, probably without absolutely adopt- 
ing any, especially to a scheme for obtaining 
a petition from the army in the north in fa- 
vour of his policy, and to another scheme for 
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bringing that army to London. (.)f some of 
thes^rojects Pym received intelligence, and 
8trafiord'^s impeachment, ultimately carried 
on under the form of a bill of attainder, was 
pushed on more vigorously than ever. The 
most telling charge against Strafford was that 
he had intended to bring an Irish army to 
England, and that army, which was still on 
foot, Charles refused to disband. On 1 May . 
he pleaded with the lords to spare Strafford’s 
life, while rendering him incapable of hold- 
ing office. On the following day, the day of ; 
his daughter’s marriage to Prince William of 
Orange, he made an attempt to get military . 
possession of the Tower. An appeal to con- | 
stitutional propriety and an appeal to force | 
at the same time were irreconcilable with > 
one another. Wilder rumours were abroad, i 
and Pym on the 6th revealed his knowledge . 
of the army plot. All hesitation among the I 
peers ceased, and the. Attainder Hill vras 
])assed. On 10 iMay, under the stress of fear 
lest the mob which was raging round White- 
hall should imperil the life of the queen, 
Charles signed a commission for giving his 
assent to the bill. ^ 

On the same day Charles agreed to a bill 
taking from him his right to dissolve the ac- 
tual parliament without its own consent. Par- 
liament at once proceeded to abolish those 
courts which had formed a special defence of . 
the Tudor monarchy, and completed the Scot- j 
tish treaty by which the two armies were to 
be disbanded. As another act made the pay- 
ment of customs and duties illegal without 
consent of ])arlinment, Charles was now -re- 
duced to rule in accordance with the deci- 
sions of the law courts and the will of par- 
liament, unless he had recourse to force. 
Unhappily for him, he could not take up the ! 
position tlius offered him, or coiiteiitedly be- 
come a cipher where he had once ruled au- 
thoritatively. Oil 10 Aug. he set out for 
Scotland, hoping by conceding everything on 
which the Scottivsh nation had set its heart 
to will its armed supj)ort in England. 

Charles perha])s felt the more justified in 
the course which he was taking as new ques- 
tions were rising above the parliamentary 
horizon. The House of Commons was more 
puritan than the nation, and as early as in 
February 1641 two partfes had developed 
themselves, one of them striving for the 
abolition of episcopacy, and for a thorough 
change in the prayer-book, if not for its en- 
tire abandonment ; the other for church re- 
form which should render a renewal of the 
Laudian system impossible for the future. 
The latter was headed by Bishop Williams, 
And was strongly supported by the House of 
'Lords. Charles’s one chance of regaining 


authority was in placing himself in harmony 
with this reforming movement. Charles was 
an intriguer, hut he was not a hypocrite, and 
as he had no sympathy with any plan such 
as Williams was likely to sketch out., he did 
not feign to have it. The ivant of the king's 
support was fatal to the project, and many 
who might have; ranged themselve.;s withWii- 
liamscame* to the conclusion that, unless the 
days of Laud were to re;tuni, the government, 
of the church must be taken out of the hands 
of Charles. Hence a bill for the abolition of 
episcopacy was being pushed on iutheHorise 
of Commons, the bishops having been, and 
being likely to be, the nominees of tlie crown. 

Any one but Charles would have recog- 
nised the uselessness of attempting to save 
the English bishops by an appeal to tin; 
presbyterian Scots. Charles was indeed wel- 
comed at ICdinburgh, where he listened to 
presbyterian sermons, but he soon discovered 
that the Scots would neither abate a jot of 
their own pretensions nor lend him aid to 
recover his lost ground in England. His 
dissatisfaction encouraged persons about him, 
more unscrupulous than liimself, to form a 
plot for seizing, and even, in case of resistance, 
for murdering, Argyll, Ha m ilton, and Lanark, 
the leaders of the opposition ; and when this 
plot, usually known as ^ The Incident,’ was 
discovered, Charles found himself suspected 
of contriving a murder. 

Shortly after the discovery of the Incident 
the Ulster massacre took place, and Charles, 
who appears to have intrigued Avith the Irish 
catholic lords for military assistance in re- 
turn for con(!essions made to them, was sus- 
pected of connivance with the r(;bellioii in 
the north. 

Such suspicions, based as they were on a 
succession of intrigues, made it difficult for 
Charles to obtain acceptauee for nny d( finite, 
policy. Yet, while he was still ^in Scotland, 
he adopted a line of action Avhich gave him 
a considerable j)arty in England, and which, 
if he could have inspired trust in his capa- 
city to treat the question of the day in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, might have enabled him to 
rally the nation round him. He announced 
his resolutioli to maintain the discipline and 
doctrine of the church as established by 
Elizabeth and James, and if lie could have 
added to this, as he sojm afterwards added, 
an expression of a desire to fiind a mode of 
satisfying those who wished for some amount 
of latitude within its pale, he would be in a 
good position to command a large following. 
Unhappily for him, the Incident and the 
Irish rebellion made it unlikely that he would 
he trusted, and the answer of the parliamen- 
tary leaders was the 'Grand Remonstrance,’ 
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ill which he was asked to concede tht; ap- tlie right before the nation. On Aug. 
pointment of ministers acceptable to both . (Charles raised his standard at Nottingham,, 
houses of parliament, and the gathering of and the civil war began. After an attempt 
an assembly of divines to be named by par- j at negotiation the king removed to Shrews- 
liament that it might recommend a measure ; bury, and on 12 Oct. marched upon London^ 
of church reform. The former demand was and, after fighting on the 23rd the indeci- 
rendered necessary by the fact that an army ; sive battle of Edgeliill, occupied Oxford and 
would soon liave to be sent to Ireland, an<l ])u.shed on as far as Brentford. On 13 Nov. 
that the parliamentary majority would not : he drew back without combating a parlia- 
tnist the king with its control, lest it should | mentary force drawn up on Turnham Green, 
btj used against themselves when the war ; lie thought that the work of siqipressing the- 
was over. The second might easily lead to . enemy should be left to the following summer., 
a system of ecclesiastical repression as severe | In the campaign of 1643 an attempt was 
as that of Laud, and when Charles, in a de- | made by Charhis, perhaps at the suggestion 
claration published by him soon afterwards of his general, the Earl of Forth, to carry out 
(Husband, Collection of Itemomt ranees j &c., a strategic conception which, if it had been 
p. 24), announced himself ready, if exception successful, would have put an end to the 
wa.s taken to certain ceremonies. Ho comply war. He was himself with his' main army 
with the advice of* his* parliament, that some ! to hold Oxford, and if possible Readings 
law may be made for the exemption of tender while the Earl of Newcastle was to advance 
consciences from punishment or prosecution from the north and llopton from the west, 
for such ceremonies,* he might, if he had been to seize respectively the north and south 
other than he was, have anticipated the legis- banks of the Thames below London, so as to* 
lation of William and Maiy. To the end of ; destroy the commerce of the great city which 
his life, however, though he constantly reite- formt^d the main strength of his adversaries, 
rated this otter, he neve)r took the initiative In the summer of 1643, after the victories 
ill carrying the proposal into eftect. j of Adwalton Moor (30.1une) and Round way 

There can be little doubt that, emboldened | Howu (13 July), the plan seemed in a fair 
by liis reception in the city on 25 Nov., | way to succeed, but the Yorkshiremen who 
when he returned from Scotland, Charles ; followed Newcastle and the Cornishmen who 
was already coiitemjilating an appeal to law j followed llopton were dra>vn back by their 
which was hardly distiiiguisliaDle from an i desire of checking the governors of Hull and 
appeal to force. When, at the end of De- | Plymouth, and when Charles was left with 
cember, a mob appeared at Westminster to | an insufficient force to march unsupported! 
terrorise the peers, he seems to have wavered j upon Ijondon, he had perhaps no choice but 
between this plan and an attempt to rest i to undertake the siege of Gloucester. After 
upon the constitutional support of a minority the relief of Gloucester by Essex, ho fought 
of the commons and a majority of the lords, i tlie iirst battle of Newbury, in which In; failed 
It was a step in the latter direction that on ; to hinder the return of Essex to London. A 
2 Jan. 1642 he named to office Culpepper ! later attempt to push Hopton with a fresh 
and Falkland, leading mwnbers of the epi- army through Sussex and Kent to the south 
.scopalian-royalist party which had for some bank of the Thames w^as frustrated by the 
t ime been formed in the commons ; but on ; di'feat of that army at Cheriton on 29 March 
the following day the attorney-general by Ills 1644, while Newcastle was battled by the 
orders impeached five members of the low't*r arrival of a Scottish army in the north as 
house and one member of the upper. On the the allies of the English parliament, in con- 
4th he came in person with a rout of armed | sequence of the acceptance by the latter body 
followers to the House of Commons to arrest of the solemn league and covenant, 
the five who sat in that house. He did not During this campaign Charles had divided 
succeed in securing them, but his attemjit , his attention between military affairs and 
sharpened all the suspicious abroad and reii- I political intrigue. On 1 Feb. propositions 
dered an agreement on the larger questions , for peace were carried to the king at Oxford,, 
practically impossible. The city took up the , and a negotiation was opened which came tO' 
cause of the nu'mbe^s, and Charles, finding | nothing, because neither party would admit 
that force was against him, left Whitehall | of anything but. comjdete surrender on the- 
on 10 Jan. never to return till he came back ! part of the other. Charles followed up the 
to die. j failure of negotiation by an attempt to pro- 

The next seven months were occupied by i voke an insurrection in London in his favour; 
inanoiuvres between king and parliannmt to j but his most cherished scheme was one for 

f ain possession of the military forces of the | procuring the assistance of the English army 
ingdom and to place themselves legally in | in Ireland by bringing about a cessation of 
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the war there, and eventually of securing llie ' 
aid of a body of ten thousand Irish Ot^lts. | 
The cessation was agreed to on 15 S(‘])t. 1(115, 
and several Faiglish regiments weni sliip|M‘d 
from Ireland for service in Kngland. Tlie 
native Irish were not to be had as y(‘t. 

The camxjaign of 1(114 was conducted upon 
a different ]>lan from tliat of 1(45. 'This 
time, instead of conviTging upon l^ondon, (ho 
royalist armies were to make full use of their 
central x)Osition at (3xford. Stouling Uu]>ert. 
to assist Newcastle to defeat the Scots and 
their English allies, Cljjtrles wan to remain 
on the defensive, utdess liii was abh* to thi'ow 
himself alternatively on the armies of Essex 
and Waller, which were for tlie moment com- 
bined against him, but. which might at any 
time si'parate, as their comiiiaiidtu’s were 
known not. to be on good terms with one 
another. If Rupert liatl bt'cn a good tac- 
tician, the plan might have suc.ceeded, but he 
sulfered himself to be overwludmed — ]>rinci- 
pally by theconduct of Cromwelb -at Marston 
Moor, on *2 July ; and thougli Cliarl(‘s intiictted 
a check on \Valler at (h’opredy l>ridg<* on 
29 June, and subseqmmtly comptdiod the sur- 
render of Essex’s infantry at Lost wit hiel 
2 Se^)t.,his wish to avoid uTinec«\ssary blood- 
shed j)revented him from insist ing, as Ik* might 
easily have dojie, upon more tlian t lie delivery | 
of the arms and stores of tlie force which he : 
had ovei’powered. lie had eonse([U('ntly to ; 
meet the army of Essex again in comlnnation j 
with that of Waller and Manelu'ster, at the j 
second battle of Newbury, on 27 Oct. Night i 
came on as ho was getting the worst, but he ■ 
slipped away under cover of the darkness, | 
and succeeded in revictualling Donnington j 
Castle and Rasing House, so that when he 
entered Oxford on 25 Nov. lie liad bailled all 1 
the efforts of his adversaries, so far as his own ! 
part of the campaign was (concerned. i 

The negotiations at Oxbridge, which Avere 1 
carried on in .lanuary and February 1(545, j 
failed from the same causes as those which | 
liad produced the failure of the negotiations 
at Oxford in 1(545. (^harh *s’s real < ‘tiort s were 
throAvn into an attempt to eheek the advance 
of the Scots by ])rocuring money and aims, 
and if xiossihlc an army from tlm Duke of 
Lorraine, and by inducing the Irish to lend 
liim the ten thousand men of whom mention 
lias already been made. The Irish would, 
lowever, only grant tlie soldiers on (‘ondition 
)f the conces 3 ion of the indcpmidence of the 
.rish parliament, and of the Roman catholic 
’.hurch in Ireland, and though Charles was 
irepared to go a very long way to mt*et them, 
ic refused to comply with the whole of their 
lemands. All the external aid which he was 
blc to command was that of a small body of 
VOL. X. 
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Irish and of Scottish highland(*rs under Mont- 
rose, Avhicli won astonishing victories in tin* 
nortli of Scotlaiul. In the iiu’an while the 
Xiarliamentury army had Ixm'ii r<*niodelh‘d, and 
against Sio ncAv model, filled Avlth religious 
enthusiasm andsulmiittingto the strict(?st dis- 
ci])liiie, Cliurles dashed himself at Nasehy on 
14 June, to iiu'et only Avith a disastrous oA*(‘r- 
t brow. 

14ie defeat at Nasehy Avns declsiv(\ For 
some months ])arliamentary victories AA^‘re 
AV<ni over royalist detachments, and ^»yali^t 
fortresses stormed or reduced by famine. 
(4iarles iiovt*r Avas in a ])osition to tight a 
pitclunl battle again. All sober men on his 
own side longed for ])(‘ace. Cbarb's fancied 
that to submit Avould Ik* to })r*tray God’s cause 
as AV(‘ll as bis oavu. ‘ I i*oiifess,’ be wrote to 
Ru])ert ou 5 Aug., 4liat, spt*uking eitlu'r as to 
mere soldier or statesman, I must say there 
is no x)robal>ility but of my ruin ; but as a 
Christian, I must tell you that God Avill not 
sillier r(‘bels to pros])er, or his causi* to he 
ov(‘rthrown, and whatsoever personal punish- 
ment it shall X)h-rtse them to intiiet upon nn* 
must not make nu* rejiine, much h‘ss to giv(* 
o\'<*r this quarrel, which, by the grace of Go<l, 
T am resolved against, Avliat soever it cost mo ; 
for 1 knoAA" my obligations to lx* botli in con- 
seience and honour iieitln.*r to a)){ni(lun God’s 
cause, injun* my successors, nor forsake mv 
friends.’ 

Tlii*re would haA^ebeen somethingapproach- 
ing to the sublimt* in Cliarh*s’s refusal to n*- 
cogiiise a st*4th*ment. Avhich be honestly be- 
lieved to be abliorrmit to God, if only be had 
been content, to poss(*ss his soul in patience. 
During that Avinter and the following summtM' 
Ik; plung(*d from one intrigm; into another. 
No help from whatever (pinrter came amiss to 
I’iim, and Avhile tin; qiK't‘n Avns ])leading fora 
foreign army to bo leviial, Avitli the hel)) of 
the queen regent of France he was himself 
negot iatiiigtli rough Ormondofortiui thousand 
Irish Celts. 'VVdi(*tlier he actually authorised 
the notorious Glamorgan treaty or not [se 
IlEKRUIiT, EdAVAKJ), MaRUUJH OF WoKCKS* 
TEit], the autlK*nt icated negot iation carried on 
by the lord-lieutenant of Ireland Avas quite 
sufficient to ruin (Charles {Cnrto MSS. Rod- 
leian Library). Lettt*rs, bringing to light 
his secret negotiations Avitli foreign courts, 
liad come into tire possession of the parlia- 
mentary army at Nasehy, and now a copy of 
the Glamorgan treaty fell into the hands of 
his enemies, with the result of shocking the 
public oxiinion of the day even more than it 
had been shocked before. Then, too, he pro- 
I posed to treat Avith the jiarliament at West- 
I minster, not because he expected them to 
; grant his demands, but because he expected 
‘ a 
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presbyterians and independents to fall out; 
and so to help him to his own. While he was 
treating with them he informed the queen 
that he would grant toleration to the catho- 
lics ^if the pope and they will visibly and 
heartily engage themselves for the re-esta- 
blislmiont of the church of England and my 
crown (Charles to t he Queen, 12 March ljj40, 
Charles I in KUO, Camd. Soc.), by which 
means he ho])ed ‘ to snp])ress the preshyterian 
and inde])endent fact ions/ There was no co- 
hennice in tlu'Se projects, and, like all iiico- 
IsRrenl aims, I hey were certain to clash one 
with the other. 

Oxford, li(»\vev( r, was seon too hard pressed 
for Charles to remain there, and tliongh he 
had resolved n(iV(‘r to grant morcOo the pres- 
byterians than at. the utmost a tohiration, he 
at last, having on Id April recorded and 
placed in the hands of Gillxirt Sheldon a vow 
to restoi'e to the church all lay impropriations 
held by the crown if he ever recovered his 
right {Clarendon MS, 2170), delivered liim- 
self on 5 May to the Scottish army at Newark. 
On 13 May, guarded by tJie Scottish army, 
ho arriv(Hl at Newcastle. j 

Charles had hoped that his coming would ; 
lead to a national Scottish combination in his j 
favour in which Montrose, who had been de- 
feating one pr(isbyt(irian army after the other, 
might he inclmhid. ' lie found the Scots 
wanted him to take the covenant. Charles : 
had to do hisb(?st by such diplomatic skill as ' 
he had at command to spin out t ime by ap- 
pi ariiig to be desirous of peace, while reso- 
lute not. to grant the terms ofltjred to him. 
Some time was taken up by an epistolary dis- 
<^.ussion between himstdf and Alexander Hen- 
derson on the r(;s])ective merits of episcopacy | 
andpresbyterianism. In vain the queen and the | 
Scots who w(^re polit ically loyjil to Charles, I 
such as Sir Ivobert Moray {Hamilton Papers^ 
Camd. Soc.), urged him to abandon episco- | 
])a(y. lie remaiiu*d constant, though the de- . 
feat of Montrose at Philiphaugh on 3 Sept, j 
de])rived him of his last chance of armed | 


tish parliament resolved that as he had not 
taken the covenant he was not wanted in 
Scotland, while the English parliament ap- 
pointed him a. residence at Holmby House. 
On 30 Jan. 1(U7 the Scottish armjr marcht*d 
! homewards from Newcastle, receiving shortly 
afterwards the lirst instalment due to them 
i by England for their services. Charles was 
I left behind with a i)arty of English commis- 
I sioners who had been appointed to conduct 
' him to the residence assigned to him. 
j At Holmby Hon se Charles was well treated. 

: He read miudi ; hisTavourite books were An- 
I drewes’s ‘ Sermons,’ llookcjr’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ Shukc^speare, Spenser, Herbert, and 
tr.in.^^lalions of Ta.^.so and Ariosto. Before 
long he had (he satisfaction of hearing that 
! the indepemiemt army was falling out with 
I the preshyterian parliament, and just before 
, this quarrel i*eached its crisis he sent in an 
answer to the parliamentary proposal sent to 
I him at Newcastle, in which he ottered to re- 
I signthe command of t lie militia for ten years, 
and to agree to the establishment of presby- 
! terianism for three years, permission being 
granted to himsedf and Iiis household to use 
the Book of Common Prayer. He was to be 
allowed to name twenty divines to sit in the 
Westminster Assembly to take part in the 
negotiations for a ttnal settleimmt of church 
alfairs. Nothing was said about toleration for 
tender consciences, an omission which shows 
that the frequent otters of Charles during the 
civil war to make this concession merely pro- 
ceeded from a sense that it was expedient to 
make them, and not; from any conviction that 
they were good things in tliemsidves. 

()n the morning of 3 June, before Charles 
could receive an answer to his ])rop 08 al, a 
certain Cornet Joyce arrived at Holmby House 
with a party of horse. In the evening he 
informed the king that he had authority from 
the army to carry him off. On the 4t.h, 
Charles, apparmitly fully satisfied, rode oiV 
Avith him. For some time he moved about 
from house to liouso, taking up his abode at 


41SS1 st ance. On 4 Dec. he Avemt so far as to 
suggest to his friends that he might accept 
pr(*sbyt(‘rianism Avith toleration for three 
years, but add(,‘d t hat. if t he Scots would sup- 
port his claims to temporal power, he would 
^^xpuiige the demand for toleration. His 
friends told him that the Scots wanted a per- 
manent, not a teihporary, establishment of 
presbyti'rinnism, and on 20 Dec. he drop])cd 
the Avhole proposal, nu'rely asking to come t o 
London to carry 011 a ])ersonal negotiation. 

Charles had imagim*d that ho Avas playing 
Avith all parties, Avhile in reality he had pro- 
voked all parties to come to an understanding 
Avith one anot lier behind his back. The Scot- 


^ Hampton Court on 24 Aug. In the mean- 
: Avhile the army had taken military possession 
I of Ijondon, and had made itself master of the 
' parliament. 

I Charles had already been requested to give 
' his consent to a document drawn up by the 
■ chief officers of the army and known os 
! ‘ Heads of Proposals.’ These proposals, if 
! accept ed, Avould have transformed the old mo- 
narchy into a^constitutional monarchy, some- 
Avliat after the fashion of 1689, and would 
have put an end to the religious difficulty by 
abolishing ^ all coercive power, authority, and 
jurisdiction of bishops, and all other occlesi- 
j astical officers whatsoever, extending to any 
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civil penalties upon any.' Neither the prayer- 
book nor the covenant was to bo enforced. 

It is intelligible that Charles should not 
have been prepared to accede to so wise a 
settlement; but at least he might have been 
expected not to make the overtures of the army 
counters in intrigue. lie had at first rejected 
Tthom, but on 9 Sept., having been aslied by the 
parliament — which in spite of the domination 
of the army retained its presbyterian senti- 
ments — toacc(ipt a presbyterian government, 
h(i answered that he preferred to tliat to adopt 
the proposals of the army. All that he got 
by this move was to weaken the hold of the 
army upon the parliament, and the result 
Avas that on 2 Nov. the houses came to an 
understanding that presbyterianism should 
be established, with toleration for tender 
•consciences, but witli no toleration for those 
who wished to use the Book of Common 
Prayer. Charles, if he had been wise, would 
have closed ev(m now with Cromwell and 
t-he army. All he thouglit of was to try to 
win over the army leaders by offers of peerages 
and places. Wiiether Oomwell actually in- 
tercepted a letter from Charles to the queen 
informing her that he meant to hang him a» 
soon as he had made use of him, may be 
doubted, but it is quite clear that (>omwell 
was not the man to be played with. The 
army and the parliamcuit came to an under- 
standing, and on 10 Nov. dnnv u]) new pro- 
posals in concert. On the 11th the king 
“escaped from Hampton Coiirt, making his 
way to the Isle of Wight, where ho seems 
to have expected that Colonel Hammond, the 
governor of Carisbrooke Castle, would pro-j 
tect him, and perhaps contrive his escape to 
France if it should prove neetjssary. Ham- 
mond, however, was faithful to his trust, and 
Charles became a resident, and before long a 
prisoner in th(5 castle. 

Upon this the houses embodied their own 
proposals in four bills. To th(ise bills, on 
28 l)ec., Charles refused his assent, and on 
8 Jan. 1648 the commons resolved that they 
\vould not again address the king, a resolu- 
tion which on the 1 5th was accepted by the 
lords. 

At last it seemed likely that Charles would 
find supporters. The Scots had long been 
dissatisfied with the behaviour of the English 
parliament towards them, and on 26 Dec. 
their commissioners in England signed with 
Charles a secret treaty in which they engaged 
to send an army to replace him on the throne 
on condition that ho would establish presby- 
terianism in England for three years and put 
down the sects. I'he result of this t reaty, the 
engagement as it was called, was the second 
•civil war. The invading army of the Scots 


was backed by the English cavaliers, and in 
part at least by the English ])resbyterians. 
Fairfax and Cromwell, however, disposed of 
all the enemies of the army, and by the 
beginning of September Charles was left 
unaided to face the angry soldif'rs. 

At first, indeed, it seemed as if the second 
civil war would go for nothing. On 18 Sei)t. 
a fresh negotiation with Charles — the treaty 
of Newport — was o])t;iied by parliamentary 
commissioners. Charles would neither close 
with his adversaries nor break with them. 
His only object was to spin out time. By 
the end of October the houses, anxious as 
they were for a settlement, discovered, what 
they might have known before, that Charles 
was resolved not to abandon episcopacy. He 
ha(J fresh hoja^s of aid from Ireland ami 
the continent. ‘Though you will hear,’ he 
had writtem to Ormonde, ‘ that this treaty is 
near, or at least most likely to be concluded, 
yet believe it not, but piireiie tlu^ way you 
are in with all possible vigour ; delivc^r also 
that my command to all your friends, but 
not in public way.’ 

The army at least was weary of constai.* 
talk which led to nothing but uncerta* .ty. 
In a remonstrance adopted by a council of 
the ofticers on 16 Nov. it demanded ‘ that tln^ 
capital and grand author of our troubles, the 
person of the king, by whose commissions, 
commands, or procurement, and in whose 
behalf and for whose interest only, of will and 
power, all our wars and troubles have been, 
with all the miseries attending them, may bi* 
speedily brought to justice for the treason, 
blood, and mischief he is therein guilty of.’ 
The complaint against Charles was true, but 
it was not the whole truth. Charles, ill- 
judged and irritating as his mode of action 
'was, did nevertheless in making his stand upon 
episcopacy represent the religious convictions 
of a large portion of his subjects. Moreover, 
the demand of the army shockiMl all who 
reverenced law, or, in other words, who wished 
to see general rules laid down, and any at- 
tempt to infringe them i^unished after they 
had been openly promulgated, and not before. 
To depose Charles was one thing ; to execute 
him , was another. In hurrying on to the 
latter action the army only exposed the radi- 
cal injustice of its proceeding by the self- 
deception with which it clothed an act of 
violence with informal forms of law. Charles 
was removed from Carisbrooke, and on 1 Dec. 
lodged in Hurst Castle. On the 6th members 
of the House of Commons too favourable to 
the king were excluded from parliament by 
Pride’s ])urge. On 17 Dec. Charles was re- 
moved from Hurst Castle and brought to 
Windsor, where he arrived on 23 Dec. On 
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] Jan. the commons wlio were left behind 
after Pride’s purge resolved that he had com- 
mitted treason by levying war ‘ against the 
])arliamcnt and kingdom of Knghind/ and on 
4 Jan. tliey resolved that it was nnnecessary 
for the being of a law to hav(^ the consent of 
the king or of the House of Jjords. On the 
()th they passed a law by tlieir own sole an- 
t hority forthe establishment of a higJi court of 
justice for ihe king’s ( rial. On 19 Jan. Charh*s 
was brought t o St . .Taines’s Palace, and on the 
‘iOth he was led to AVestminster Hall to be 
tried, i Fe refused to ])le!id or to acknowknlgti 
the legal i t y o t’ 1 1 u • co u rt [s( m ‘ H R A nsiT A AV, Jo H N , 
1602-i6o9J, and on t he '27 1 li he Avas condenincKl 
to death (on (juest ionsarising out of the death- 
warrant, s(‘e two communications of Mr. 
Thoms to Aofcfi and Qaevlf.^ of (» and 13 Jyly 
1872, and tlu^ lett('rs of Mr. 11. Palgravi* in 
the Athencmm of 22 .1 an., 5 and 29 1’eb. 1 881 ). 
Not only Avas the sentenct? t(‘(;hnically illegal, 
but on the grounds alleged it Avas substan- 
tially unjust. The ciAul Avar Avas neither a 
levy of arms by tlie king against the jiarlia- 
nient, nor by the ]»arliament against ihe king. 
It had befiiia conflict between one section of 
the kingdom and the- other. Yet those Avho 
put Charles to dc'ath bedieved that they Avere 
in reality executing jusliia^ on a trait or. On 
30 Jan. he Avas executcal in fneit, of White- 
liall. I lis own concept ion of government Avas 
expressed in the speech which he delivered 
on the scnffold : ^ For the people/ he s:\kl ; I 
* and truly T dc'sin^ tlieir liberty and freedom | 
as much as anybody Avliosoeviu’ ; hut I must * 
tell you that their liberty and freedom con- 
sists in having of government, those laws by 
whic-h their life and their goods may be most 
their OAvn. It is not having share in goA'ern- 
ment, sirs ; that is nothing ])ertaining to 
tlu'in.’ 

[On the authorship of the Kikon Basilikii see ! 
Gauden, John. The principal source of iiiforina- | 
tion on the reign of Charles I is the series of State 
Papers in manuscript, Domestic anil Foreign, pre- 
served in the Record Office. 'Jdiese, however, be- 
come scanty aftiT the outhri’ak of the ciAul war, 
and maybe supplement I'd by the Tanner and Ola- 
riuulon M8S. in the Roilleian Library, and, as far 
as Ireland is coneerned, from the Carte MBS. in 
the same library. There is also much manuscript 
terial in the British Museum. The despatches 
of foreign amhassailors sliould bo consulted, of 
many of which there are copies either in the Mu- 
seum Library or in the Ri'conl Office. Selections 
from the Clarendon MSS. are pirinted in the Cla- 
rendon State I’apers. Extracts from the Tanner 
MSS. are printed very imperfectly in Cary’s Me- 
morials of the Civil War. Portions of the Carte 
MSS. appear in Carte s Life of Ormonde, in f?arto’s 
Original Letters, and in Mr. J.T. Gilbert ’seditions 
of the Aphorismical Discovery and of Bellings 


History of the Irish Confederation. Laud’s Works 
should be consulted for the ecclesiastical and 
Strafford’s Letters forthe political government of 
Charles, whoso own Works have also been pub- 
lished. Flliot ’s speeches and letters are printed in 
Forster’s Life of hdiot, while the Letters and Pa- 
pers of Robert Baillio give the Scottish side of the 
I struggle, and Miss Hickson, in her Ireland in the 
I Seventeenth ( 'entury, prints a largo number of the 
I depositions taken in relation to tlie Ulster mas- 
j sacre. Rushworth’s Collection is full of state 
I papers, but the narrative part is chiefly taken 
; from the f)M.inphlets of the day, most of which 
1 will ho found in the great series of CiAul War 
‘ Traets in the British Museum. Papers relating 
; to Riiperf’s e;uii[)Migns are given in AVarburton’s 
i Memoirs of Rupert and tlie Cavaliers ; and others 
conmicleil with Fairfax in .Johnson and Boll’s Me- 
morial of the Civil Wat. Among contemporary 
or nearly contemporary wril i ngs are : Clarendon's 
j History of the Great Rebellion ; May’s History 
of the Long Parliament ; Burnet’s Lives of the 
Dukes of Hamilton ; Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
Expedition to the Isle of Re; the Memoirs of 
I Holies; the Memoirs of ljudlow; the Historical 
Discourses of Sir E. AValker; S[)rigge’8 Anglia 
Rediviva; Herbert’s Memoirs of the Two Last 
Years of . . . King Charles I; Heylyrrs Cypri- 
anus Anglicanus ; and Haeket’s Life of AVilliams. 
The Life of Colonel Hutchinson and the Lives of 
the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle may also be 
studied with advantage. Whitidocke’s Memo- 
rials contain a certain amount of ])ersonal in- 
' formation disjiersed among slioj’t notes of events 
of Jess value. Those avIjo wisJi to pursue th(5 
subject further may consult the references in 
Masson’s Life of Milton ; and in Gardiner’s His- 
tory of England, 1603-42, and his Jlistoryof the 
Groat Civil War.] S. R. G. 

CHARLES II (1930- 1985), king of 
England, Scot land, and Ireland, st‘0()nd son 
of Charh^s I and Qiioon TIonriotta. Alaria, 
Avas born at St. .Tainos’s Palace, London, 
29 Alay 1930, and bn])tised by Laud, bishop 
of London, 7 July 1930, Louis XTTl of 
France being one of his godfathers. In 
1931 ho Avas entrusted to the care of the 
Countess of Dorset (Cu/. Sfafr Paper.9,T)om. 
1990-1, 341 ) ; the inarrii'd name of his nurse, 
AAdio according to Clarendon (ixi^rcised a bale- 
ful inflnenei' upon liiin,AAnis VVyndliam (J^e- 
hellion, V. 153; cf. Cal. 1991-2, pp. 552-3). 
As a cliild be sc'oms to have had AUA^acity and 
a Avill of his oavii (see his letters in Etjjs, 

I 1st series, iii. 289, 287). About 1638 an esta- 
blisbment Avas proAuded for him ns Prince of 
Wales, withAVilliam Cavendish (1 592-1676), 
earl of Newcastle [q. A'.], as governor, anil 
Dr. Brian Duppa [q. v.] as tutor. In 1639 
lie broke his arm and passed through a serious 
illness. In the folloAving year, when a de- 
sign is said to have been temporarily enter- 
I tained of committing the charge of him to 
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Hampden (Whitblocke ap. Hakbis, i. 10».), 
lie took his scat in the House of Lords, and 
his first public act is said to have been that 
of carrying to the peers his father’s letter in 
favour of Strafford (Cook, 8-9 ; Monarchy 
Revivedj^)^ Early in 1642 Newcastle gene- 
rously resigned his post of governor to the 
prince, which, on his recommendation, was 
bestowed upon the Marquis of Hertford, a 
personage in favour with tlie popular party, 
and probably by his amialiility very accept- 
able to the priiu^e. In February 1642 the 
House of Commons failed, howtiver, to pre- 
vent Hertford from iibeying tlie king’s orders 
to take the prince to meet, him at Greenwich, 
whence botli moved to Theobalds and New- 
market, reaching York by 9 March. Here 
he was appointed to the nominal command 
of t he troop of lifeguards formed of northern 
noblemen and gmitlemen who liad oflered 
their services to the king. At Kdgohill, he 
and his brotln^r James, duke of York, nar- 
rowly escaped being taken prisoiuu's. Ho ac- 
companied the king in his November march 
upon London, but on the retreat to Oxford 
he fell sick of tlie measles at Reading. AjL 
Oxford the government of the ‘ hopeful and 
excellent prince,’ as Clarmulon calls him, 
was plaited in the hands of the Earl of 
Berkshire, a nobleman of very slight reputa- 
tion. The jirince of course sat in the Oxford 
parliament, and his name was among tliosc* 
subscribed t o^t he. let ter in favoui* of a ]mcilica- 
tion addressed t o Essex 29 Jan. 1644. During 
his residence at Oxford negotiations seem to 
have bt'en sot on foot by (},ueen Henrietta Ma- 
ria for a match bet ween him and ijouisa Hen- 
rietta, ehlest (laughter of Frederick Henry, 
prince of Orange; Imt in the end (April 1646) 
that project was dropped, like the one started 
about 1645 of a marriage with the infanta 
Joanna of I’ortugal. Soon after thi^ break- 
down of the Uxbridge negotiations Charles I 
at last resolved to separate, from his sou by 
sending him into the west . A council was 
at the same time named to be about the 
prince, consisting of the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Southani])ton, liOrdsCapel, Hop- 
ton, and Colepepper, Sir lOihvard Hyde, and 
probably Berkshire, whose govemorshi]) now 
came to an end (Clahendon, v. 1 55 ). At the 
same time the prince received a commission as 
general of the association of the four western 
counties, and another to be geniu’al of all the 
king’s forces in lOngland, altliough he was in 
truth intendi'd for the present to remain quiet 
m Bristol. The final parting he.tween father 
and son took place 4 March 1()45, whim with 
Ilyde and three hundred horse the prince 
left Oxford (Wjiitelockp:, i. 404; for the 
prince’s itinerary see Clarendon, Life^ i. 


230-1). In Bristol, and in the west in 
general, things were in a most unsatisfactory 
state, and much confusion and complaint had 
been caused by the royalist general Goring 
and his troops. Clarendon states (v. 153) 
that at first the prince frequently attended 
the sittings of his council, where he accus- 
tomed himself ‘ to a habit of speaking and 
judging upon what was said ; ’ but at Bridge- 
water, whither he went 23 April, and where 
an attempt was made to reorganise the de- 
fence of the western counties, he fell under 
evil influences and began to adopt a dist'e- 
spectful tone towuirds the council, using his 
position to promote a general feeling of in*e- 
verence towards his advisers. His recall by 
the king to Bristol w'l^ therefore a judicious 
step, but on account of its unhealthy state he 
soon again quitted it for Barnstaple, where 
he received the news of Naseby. After this 
he w'as much harassed by contradictory 
orders from the king, and by the proceedings 
of Goring and Sir Richard Greenville, whom 
the king had appointed commander-in-chii* * 
and major-general of the army in the west. 
In July Fairfax victoriously advanced i»’^) 
Somersetshire, and a visit from Prince Rupert 
apprised liis cousin of th(‘ condition of the 
king, now a fugitive in Wales, and of the 
royal cause. Nothing remained for the prince 
but to withdraw into (Cornwall ; and at Laun- 
ceston he received an autograph letter from 
his father, dated Brecknock, 5 Aug. 1615, in 
which he was ordered whenever h(‘. found him- 
self in personal danger to proceed to France, 
there to be under the care of his mother, 
‘who is to have the absolute full power of 
your education in all things except religion.’ 
The prince w'as commanded in carrying out 
this order to ri'qnire the assistance of his 
council ; but botli inside and outside of it. the 
feeling was strong against his departure for 
France. Among the Devonshire g(‘n(>*y a 
desire had arismi that he should intiM'pose 
with the parliament in favour of p(*ace ; and 
to quiet the ])r<‘vailing agitation he paid a 
visit .to Exeter. He aircordingly sent a let tin* 
to Fairfax, re(|U('sting a pass for (.’olepep])er 
and lloptoii to go to the king and advis(‘ a 
pacific policy. Fairfax communicated the let- 
ter to both houses of jjarlianumt (AVuttl- 
LOCKEji. 517-18). Evim aft er tin* surrendm* of 
I Bristol (10 8ept.) and tfiedeleatof Montrose 
(13 8ept.)the prince’s (jfcuncil simuiiS to have 
not des])aired of holding part of the wxst for 
the king if the prince remained; and, in view 
of the rivalry betwiam Goring and Green- 
ville, obedience was didayed to an explicit 
command from, the king that, the prince should 
inimediatelv remove to France. One more 
overture to Fairfax Avas resjiectfully declined, 
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though the prince wtis assured that on dis- 
banding his army Fairfax himself would safely 
e invey him to the parliament (?7>. i. and 
while Goring betook himself to Franc(‘, the 
]>rinco, though orders continued to reach 
liim from the king for his departure to the 
continent, continued to move about in the 
west, with the hope of heading a force for 
the relief of Exeter. After the arrest of 
Greenville and the rout of Hopton at Tor- 
rington, the prince moved by way of Truro 
to Pendennis Castle at Falmouth (February 
16*46). Here he received information of a 
design, known to many persons of conside- 
ration in Cornwall, for seizing his person. 
4'hough the time had now obviously arrived 
for obeying the king’| positive and rejteated 
command, it was not till the beginning of 
^March that the council resolved that the 
prince should remove to Jersey or the Scilly 
Isles, the latter being announced as the goal 
f»f his voyage. Fairfax was within twenty 
miles of Falmouth, while Jermyn’s promise 
of reinforcements from France remained un- 
fulfilled. Accordingly 2 March 1645 6 the 
prince sailed in a frigate that had been kept 
in readiness, and reached Scilly 4 March, 
'fhe army under llopton, already completely 
demoralised, was speedily dissolved. (For 
further details of these transactions see CtA- 
uundon’s coloured narrative, v. 187-622; Sir 
llichard Greenville wrote his own account; j 
i .ord Ilopton’s is in the Ontiomia Paj)er8y ed. 
by Carte and cited by IJakris, i. 21 n,) 
Charles was in the Scilly Isles from 4 March 
t o 1 6 A])ril 1 646 with Hyde. Colepepp(‘T, who 
was with him on his arrival, speedily hjft for 
France, while Hopton and Capel only reached 
him a few days before his departure. During 
his stay he received a message from both liouses 
of ])arlianient, dated 60 March, and inviting 
him, *in a loving and tender way,’ to * come 
in’ to them. In his answer he asked to be 
eiiabhal to consult the king before assenting 
( WiiiTKLOCKB, i. 587-8, ii. 12, cf. Harris, 
i. 24 71.) According to Clarendon (v. 660), 
the islands were on 12 April surrounded by a 
fii'et of twenty-seven or twenty-eight sail, 
which was, however, dispersed by a two days’ 
storm. The opportunity "was not to be lost ; 
and the resolution to leave Scilly, in which, 
Avith the exception of llerkshire, the council 
Avas unanimous, was determined by a letter 
A\Titten by Cliarh's ifc his son from Hereford 
soon after Nusehy, but hitherto, in accordance 
Avith the king’s Avishes, kept secret by the 
prince (Or.ARUXDOX, v. 661 b A fair wind 
brought the fugitives to .Jersey 1 7 April, where 
entreat i(*s n'ached Charles from Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria 1 o pursue his flight to Paris. His 
council urged objections to this plan ; while 


Digby, who had arrived with t wo frigate® 
from Ireland, proposed to carry the prince 
thither. In Paris both Colepcpper and Digby 
were converted to the (pieena vicAA s ; Jermyn 
sup])orted them, and the news of the king 
having placed himself in the hands of the 
Scots at Newark (5 May 1646) clinched thfe 
prince’s resolution. But though they per- 
ceived further resistance to -be useless, Ilyde, 
Capel, Hopton, and Berkshire declined to- 
accompany the prince to France, Avhere he 
arrived about July. Hyde and his friend® 
declared their commission at an end (ib. v. 
367-407). Thus closes what may be called 
the first chapter of Charles’s public career. 

Cardinal Mazarin had encouraged the re- 
moval to France of the heir to the English 
throne. But he hesitated under the circum- 
stances to identify himself with his interests. 
The prince was therefore at first treated with 
something like studied neglect by the French 
court. His mother annexed to her allowance 
his own slender pittance, and kept him as de- 
pendent upon herself as possible (ib. v. 413- 
415, 554 -5). After, it ‘is said, being baulked 
in his desire of taking service in the French 
army under the Duke of Orleans, he was 
prostrated by a long attack of aguish fever 
(Cook, 21-2; 'Mo7mrchy liecivedy 28). He 
remained at .Paris for rather more than two 
years, being there, as Burnet (i. 184) asserts, 
introduced to the vices and impieties of the 
ago by tlie Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
Percy, without, being gi'ounded in the prin- 
ciples of religion by bis mathematical tutor, 
Thomas Hobbes. (After the Pestoration a 
pension was granted to Hobbes by Charles II : 
see Vifee Jtobbiancp AKctfudimi, xxxiii., in 
I vol. xii. of Worlds, 1860). In 1 648 the prince 
; was to have played a prominent part in the 
1 so-called second civil Avar, but the scheme 
i of placing him at the head of an invading 
i Scotti.'^h army came to nothing. In July, 

I hoAvever, he arrived at H(‘l\'oetsluys, and 
I sailed thence with nineteen English ships 
i faithful to the king, and a reputed force of 
■ twenty thousand men. He reached the 
Thames, where he took some prizes, issued a 
proclamation specially intended to conciliate 
the Scots and the T Londoners, and then re- 
turned to Holland (Harris, i. 62 n. } White- 
LOCKE, ii. 367-8 ; for bis letter to the lords, 
{b. 375-6 ; for his oiler to give up his prizes 
to tiuj merchant adventurers on payment of 
20,000/., ib. 372). 

In Holland, notwithstanding some hesita- 
tion, Charles Avas courteously received and 
liberally treated (Whitelocke, ii. 399, 408),. 
but he cannot have spent many gloomier 
months than these. He was attacked by 
the small-pox (ib. 436) ; and while his fleet 
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dissolved hy slow degrees (Jb. 440), the news 
from EnglaiKl after the defeats of the Scots 
at Preston (J 7 Aug. 1 648), Wigan, and War- 
rington, became worse and worse. Though in 
his later years little i>iety was observable in 
Charles towards the memory of his father, no 
ellbrt was s])ared by him to avert the catastn 
pile of January 1649 ; he induced the States- 
General to at tem])t intercession ; he apjM'aled 
t o Fairfax and the council of war, who laid his 
letter aside (Clarenuon, vi. 211-13, 227-9) ; 
it is even supposed that lie forwarded to the 
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I land (January). tirinftfe 

needy and frivolous but B^66dbl6 p 
in this period of suspense remains from tbo 

hand of the Princess Sophia, whose mother 
the queen Of Bohemia, then resident at the 
Hague, wished to marry her to her cousin^ 
while the Dowager Princess of Orange meant 
to secure him for one of her own daughters, 
andfavouriul the presbyterian oilers (Kociier, 
41-2 ; cf. Lord Byron to Ormonde in Ormonde 
l\tpers, and Cal. 1650, 85, and 1651-2, 135). 
Before the news of Montrose’s overthrow 


parliament a blank sheet, wit h his signature, 
in which they were to insert the terms on 
which they could *save his father’s head^ 
(Haeris, i. 37-41 n.) But all was of no avail, 
and Charles I was beheaded on 30 Jan. 1 6 48-9. 
Ill Edinburgh Charles II was proclaimed 
king on 6 Feb. 1648-9, and public opinion in 
Scotland was with him. The commissioners 
of the Scottish parliament appiiar to have 
reached Holland towards the end of March, 
but it was not till just a year later that they 
wore admitted to an int(*rview with Charles 
(KoCUER, 13). He was likewise proclaimed 
by Ormonde in t be parts of Ireland under his 
control, by the Scots inUlsti'r, and in (jiiern- 
sey. In ihigland he was only proclaimed in 
one or two iilac^es, but assurances of sympathy 
as well as ])ecuniary siijiport. were receiv(‘d by 
him from Liiu;olnshire and the west. Nor 
were his relations witli foreign powers alto- 
gether unpromising. France at least main- 
tained no di])loiuatie iutentoiirse with the 
Commonweultli gov(‘rnmonl, and the States- 
Cfeneral were at first disposed lo be friendly 
towards tin* giu'st and kinsman of the house 
of Orange (Wiiitelocke, iii. 4, 30), The 
yoim^ queen Christina of Sweden was like- 
wise Iriendly {Cal. 1649, preface). It was nojb 


reached Charles he had accepted the commis- 
sioner’s terms, which imposed the covenant 
on himself and the entire Scottish nation, 
and stipulated that all civil affairs should be 
determined by the parliament. Soon after- 
wards he embarked at Terheyden in a frigate 
commanded by young Van Tromp, and pro- 
vided, together with two other men-of-war, 
by the Prince of Orange. The prince’s ap- 
plications to Spain and other powers had 
proved in vain ; some moneys raised in Poland 
and Muscovy seem to have come t oo late (Cla- 
rendon, v. 405 seq. vi. 569-70; WiiiTB- 
LOCKE, iii. 116, 179). 

After a tempestuous voyage of twenty- 
two days, an attempt to intercept him having 
failed, Charles arrived in tiie frith of Cro- 
marty 16 June (Heath, CV/roz/m/c, 268 ; Cal. 
1650, 188). For three days he stayt^d in the 
bay of Giclit, in a house belonging to the 
Marquis of ITuntly, but garrisoned by Argyll, 
who was in fact as well as in name ‘ president, 
of the committee for ordering his majesty’s 
journey and gists ^ (?7;. 2.34; for his itinerary, 
see ib. 265-9). On the nintli day he reached 
‘ his own house ’ of Falkland. Here or licrc- 
abouts he delayed for some weeks, as there 
■were divided counsels at. J!ldinbiirgli, and he 


till sonit; months after his mother had urged still hesitated about his position (Whitb- 


him to return to France that Charles found loOke, iii. 210). No sooner had he arrived 


his way t<i 8t. Germain (Wiutelocke, iii. 3, in Scotland than the parliament, with which 
60, 63; Clarendon, vi. 307 et seqq.) His Argyll was all-powerful, bade him dismiss 
own incliiiat ions lay, iiol towards Scotland Hamilton and Lauderdale. Buckingham, on 
and the covenant, but. ratluM* t owards Ireland; the other hand, notwithstanding his scanda- 
this design, howevtu*, collapsed for want of lous life, was allowed to remain about the 
money even before Cromwell’s arrival in Ire- king. During the first part of Charles’s stay 


land. From France, where as usual he felt 
ill at ease, Charles in September 1649 crossed 
to Jersey, whence 31 Get. ho issued a declara- 
tion asserting his rights. But the presence of 
the jiarliamcntary tieet at Portsmouth caused 
him to set sail again 1 3 F(‘b. 1 650, and once 
more to take refuge in the United Nether- 
lands at Breda, llere he now felt obliged 
to listen to the Scotch parliamentary com- 
missioners, who were all along supported by 
Hamilton and Lauderdale. M eanwhile Mont- 
rose, who had pressed upon Charles a scheme 
of his own, set up the royal standard in Scot- 


in Scotland Iki heard many jirayers and ser- 
mons, ‘ some of great length,’ and underwent 
severe rebukes for t he meagre gaieties he per- 
mitted at his court. 3’h(i former friends of 
the royal cause were carefully kept at a dis- 
tance ; even the loyalty of the common people 
was warned off. In the words of Hobbes 
{Behemoth, pt. iv.), * the sum of all is, the 
prince was then a prisoner.’ It was these 
things which made Charles afterwards as- 
sure I^auderdale t hat * presbytery was not a 
religion for gentlemen ; ’ but he understood 
I the situation, paid attention to Argyll, and, 
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siccordiiig to J^nrnet (i. 105), ev(*n talked of i thus at last liboratod hinistdf. Hisoxpecta- 
marryiiig his dauglitoi*. Finally, a dcolara- | t ions tliatdi is foiTos would iiicroaso as he went 
tion was laid before him, in which, in addition ' on, and that a thousand armed men would 
to his ])revious conc(‘ssi()ns, he was made to ’ j<un him in Lancashire {(hi. 1001-2, 2), were 
acknowhalge not only the sinfulness of his j disap|)oint(‘d, while the measures of resisl:- 
owii dealings with the Irish, but his father’s ! ance taken by the council of slat eat AVostmin- 
blood-guiltiness and his mother’s idolatry. | ster were prompt and extensive. The army 
This declaration, after some lu'sitation, ^tlie j with which C’Jiarles entei-ed England nnm- 
Seois to crn^t him ofiy ho sip^ncd I bcrod nhout ton thoiif^aud men; it was coni- 

(for the declarat ion, dated Diinh'rmline, I manded by David Lesley; according to Clarcn- 
18 Aii<r. 1050, s(‘e AViiitulockk, iii. 208—1: I don, the commit tee ofministers in it did much 


cf. ITakuis, i. 82-00 n.) Yet. about this 
time he was extending lilau'al promises to 
the catholics in England {(-al. 1050, 88-0), 
and it was aflirim^d that let ters were ])resented 
in liis nann* to Po])e Innocent X, expressing ' 
his good-v/ill to the church of Koine, and 
appealing for pecuniary and diplomatic assist- 
ance (WiirmLoCKK, iii. 20 F5). The settle- 
ment between the Scots and Charles had 
been hast (UK'd by the approach of Cromwell, 
but it was not till 0 Sept, that the battle 
of Dunbar Avas fought. In England and 
France the rumour sjiread that (OiarlesAvas 
sick or dead (Clakundox, vi. 170); but in 
Scotland the effects of the chdeat, followed 
by the surrender of Edinburgh, Avere not 
wholly unfavourabh' to him. It Avas felt that 
the nuns had bt'on drawn too tight, and a 
esolut ion of the g(‘n(‘ral assembly at once re- 
laxed th<^ rigour of t he Act of ( Masses. Mean- 
Avhile Charles had tried to esca])e from St. 
Johnstone’s, ho])ing in the company of four 
horseimui to make his way to the north, Avhere 
lluntly, the At hole men, and. others Avere 
n‘ady to reciuve him. 1 le Avas, hoAAU‘ver, over- 
taken in the northern (!onlim*s of h'ife, and in- 
duced to return (Monarrhy revived, 95 8). 
‘Thestart,’as it wascalled,rather improved his ! 
treatment at St. Johnstone’s, Avhi'n^ a chance j 
record discovers him in congmiial comjiany, 
commissioning ])ictnres for Avhich he omit- 
ted to pay ( Treasury Tujters, 155(Ll()9b, 
xxiii-vi). Ihit at his coronation at Scone, 

1 Jan. 1051, he had to sAA’e‘ar both to tlu* coa'C- 
nant,and to the solemn league and covenant 
of KUO, AAdiertiby he avouUI havt' becoim* a 
])resbyterian king on botli sides of the TAA'eed 
(for the coronation, see Monarchy revived, 
101 0; cf. as to tlu^ anti-absolutist sermon 
on the occasion, IIakuis, i. 97 n.) After set- 
ting up his standard at Aberdeen, he, about 
A pril 1 05 1 , moved h[s court to Stirling. About 
midsiimnu'r Cromwell set his army in motion. 
While Lambtjrt placed himself in the king’s 
rear, CromAvell advanced upon Perth ; but just 
before' taking it he learned that Charles had 
(0 1 July) started Avil h his army for England. 
It was a desperate resolution, but no other 
course remained, and Argyll alone had op- 
posed the march, from whose orders (Jiarles 


mischief. At Carlisle and elseAvhere Charles 
was on his arrival proclaimed king ; from the 
gcuKTal pardon Avhich he offered in his de- 
(daratioii, only CromAvell, Bradshaw, and a 
third regicide Avere excepted. In Ijamrashire 
lu-, was joined by the Earl of Derby; thence 
he continued his march through (Jieshire, 
AAdiert? the attc'inpt of Jjamberl. and Harrison 
to throw t lu'mselves across his pat h had been 
defeated by Massey at Warrington, passed 
through Shropshire, A\diere ShrcAvsbury shut 
its gates against him, and 22 Aug. entered 
Worc('ster. Ilis force's, now about thirti't'u 
thousand in number, Avere but slightly in- 
creased by t lu' gentleiiK'n Avho had answered a 
g('mu\‘il summons issiu'dbyhim 2()Aug. Mean- 
Avhile (’romwell had reMcla'd tlu' neighbour- 
hood Avit h an army of ))el ween thirty thousand 
I and forty thousand men, and Avas preparing 
I to .surround tlu' royalist force's. After two 
ju'eliminary encounli'rs {'28 and 29 Aug.) 
tlie liattle of Worcest('r Avns fought 0 Sept., 
which virtually annihilated Cliarh's’s army, 
lie aftt'rAA'ai’ds spoke Avith groat bitterness 
oftlu; conduct of Lesb'y, Middh'ton, and the 
greater pai’t of the Scots ; but tlu're s«'ems no 
cause for suspi'cting treason ( Cal. K)5l-2, 2. 
As to t he king’s march, see II KATii, Chronicle, 
and Monarchy revived: as to tlu* battle 
Cal. 1951, ])refact‘ \, and 474-7). Charles 
had borne himself Avith (ronspicuous braAU'ry 
during t he day, charging tin* miemy in person 
and AAUtli tem])orary success, and even at the 
la.st mounting a. fresh horse within the walls, 
with the intent of reiu'wing tlu^ struggle. 
About six in the t'vening he Avas, lioAA'i^A'er, 
obliged to quit the toAAm Avith tlu* main body 
of t he hor.se. "While 1 A‘.sley and t he Scots took 
the direct road nortliAvards, Charles, atteiuh'd 
by Buckingham, Derby, Lauderdale, Wilmot, 
and others — about sixty horse* in all — pressed 
on toAvards Kidderminster, near AAdiich they 
lo.st their Avay. Derby then .sugge.sted that 
Bo.scobel Hous(*, about tAvent y-fi\"e miles from 
AVorce.ster, on the borders of Shropshire and 
Staffordshire, might afford to the king the 
.shelter Avhicli he had himself found there 
a fevA*^ nights before; but it AA^as afteiwards 
agreed that tlu* king .should first proceed to 
White Ladies, another seat, of tlie Giffard 
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family, half a mile further on. Here at day- 
break on 4 Sept. Charles took leave of all his 
companions, except Wilmot, who alone was 
privy to his design of esciaping not t o Scotland, 
but to London, and who remained concealed in 
the neigh bourliood. ( -harles wand(‘rt*d from 
W orcester 1 0 Boscobel [seeC a rlos, W 1 ll i a 31]; 
thence to Mr. Whit greaves sejit of Moseley, 
and Colonel Lane’s at Jlentley; again 

as Miss Jane Jjane’s attendant to Leigh, near . 
Bristol, and to (hdomd Wyndhain’s house 
at Trent, near Sherbounie; and tinally to the 
Ceorge Inn at Brighton, a journey extending 
over forty-one days. During tins period he 
was recognised, ac^jording to various calcula- 
tions, by from forty to fifty men and women, 
and a reward of 1,000/. had been s(‘t on his 
head, and a penalty of death attaclu'd to any : 
act aiding his concealment, llis own part ■ 
was well played throughout in the wav of , 
endurance and snny-froid ^ and after the Be- , 
storation he gave substantial proofs of his ' 
gratitud(5 to many of those who had contri- 
buted to his presiM'vat ion. (The best account 
of the adventures of (diaries after Worc(‘ster 
is in Thomas Blount’s relation (‘utitled ; 
eohel (1060), which, how(W(U’, it is curious to 
lind declari'd inaccurate liy royal order ;*^ee 
the quotation from The I/ifelli- 

(/oncer, January I (it) I, .in A Cai'alier\s Not<^ 
book, 130-40. ddic king dictated his own 



the accounts of tlui king and of Wilmot. 
'Whitgrtaive likewise' drew up a narrative.) 

(diaries landed in safety at hecainp in Nor- 
mandy on 1 (> Oct. 1 1 )51 . 11 is (‘xpressioiis now 
and four years later, when Ik; was urged to 
make another attempt in tlie same quarter, 
showed that lie had hail enough, and more 
than enough, of Scotland {CnI. Kiol, xxi ; 
cf. Clarknuon, vi. Ill); and never were his 
I)rosp<;cts gloomii'i* than during his sojourn 
at Baris and St. Cermaiii, which lasted till 
June 1054. lie Avas at first. Avell received by 
the Uuki; of Orleans and se\"eral of the great 
nobles; it is even stati'd that there Avas a 
notion of his marrying the duke’s daughter , 
(Clark l;. Life of James II, i. 55). Jlis pi'cu- 
niary dithculties ])ressed hard on him; the 
pension of six thousand livres a mont h noAV i 
assigned to him liy thelV'enidi court Avas more | 
regularly anticipated than paid (Clakexron, | 
vi. 5(18), and his share ot the ])rofits«from | 
Brince Kupert’s sea brigandage Avas only j 
occasional (Pi/ f house Papers, 34). Unable, | 
like his brother James, to take service under . 
the French colours, he had to remain the , 
nominal head of a factious court, AA'here hi.s ' 
mother and her Ira ourites, ‘ the liouvrians,’ | 
as they were called, deplored his anger j 


; against the Scots, and in vain sought to in- 
j duce him to at tend the pri'sbyterian services 
at Charenton; Avhile his Aveightiest advisers, 
Hyde and Crmonde, Avho Avith Jenny n and 
AVilmot formed his iieAv council, could oiler 
him no beltiT advice than to remain quies- 
: cent, and he Avas observed to lapse into taci- 
turnity (C«/. 1()5 I~l>, 2). But from France, 
torn by internal conflicts, there was nothing 
to be ho]K‘d (cf. A\4iitelookb, iv. 54). He lost, 
a good friend by the diMith of his brother-in- 
hiAV, W illiam 1 1, prince of ( )range. When t lu; 
States-General had declared Avar against Ihig- 
land, they declined his offer to take the com- 
mand of any hhiglish ships Avhich might come 
OA'er to tlu'ir side, and Avhen peace was maih; 
in April 1(154, the exclusion of the Fjnglish 
royal family from the United Provinces Avas 
one of its conditions. No result followed from 
the diplomatic tour of the Farl of NorAvich in 
1()52 { Ca /. 1t)51-2, xi), and the mission of 
Ilochester (Wilmot) to the diet of Ilatisbon 
in 1(155 produced only a small subsidy, pro- 
posed like a charitable subscription by the 
Fleeter of Mainz (Clarendon, vi. 51, 105). 
Ycteven in these years his folloAvors’ demands 
for commissions and places, mostly, no doubt, 
prospective, continued. At home (.’roinwell, 
in November 1(152, re jei; ted Whitelocke’s ad- 
vice to arrive at an understanding Avith the 
king of Scots (Witmn.ocKE, iii. 4(18-74), • 
whose subjects Avere on 12 Ajiril 1(154 de- 
' clari'd discharged from their alh'giance to 
him. About the same timi; V’owtdl’s plot for 
! the murder of the Protector and the procla- 
mation of (’harlf'S, Avho wa.s beyond doubt 
cognisant of the scheme, was discovered (CV?/. 
1654, xvii-xviii). Early in the same year 
ri'giilar diplomatic relations wen; opened be- 
tAveen England and l^Vance, and a tr(;aty of 
alliance betAveeii these ])OAvers jirojected, of 
I which till* expulsion of (Miarles from France 
Avould iiK'vitaldy form a proviso. 

in the end Oluirlcs re.solved to go to Ger- 
many. The royalists in England cont riA^d 1 o 
send him a h;w thousand pounds, Mazariii 
])aid him all the arrears of his jiension, ami 
Gharlos took the np])ort unity of ajipoint ing a 
treasurer, Ste])hen Fox, so etlici(‘nt that, ac- 
(Hirding to Clarendon (a ii. 107), from this date 
to just before tin; Best oral ion the king’s (*x- 
penses never exceeded 240/. a year. ‘ Good 
old secretary’ Nicholas shortly afteiwards re- 
turned to the royal service. Early in .lune 
1 654 ( Jiarles passed unregarded t hroiigliFlan- 
diTS, in order to spend si'veral AAeeks Avith his 
sister, the Avidowed Princess of Orange, at 
Spa, and nfterAA^ards at Aix-la-(4iapelle,Avhere 
In* had at first thought of fixing his residence. 
He, hoAA’CAer, proireeded to ( ’ologne, Avhere he 
Avas received Avith much solemnity both by 
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the magistrates of the city and the College of I taking the field to the Spanish council at 
Jesuits (Jesse, iii. 286-7, from Tuurloe), | Brussels, he could not move it to action. The 
and there he established himself for about | Protector’s government was kept well in- 
two years, lie afterwards described the I formed by its secret agents — one of them. Sir 
people of Cologne as tlie most kind and wor- j llichard^Villis, actually engaged in a plot for 
thy he ever met with (Evelyx, 6 July ' inveigling over to England the king whom he 

1660) ; and, according to Clarendon, his own j had long faithfully served (Clarendon, vii. 
life there was exemplary, divided between , 621 seq.) — and their rt'ports give a striking 
reading in his closet and walks on the city j picture of the sanguine supplications and 
walls, for he was too poor to keep a coach | sorry .shifts of Charl(‘s’s court* at this time, 
(vii. 119). He seems, however, to have been i and of his own gaiety in the midst of indi- 
fond of huntingand other amiisements(ELHS, ! gence (C'«/. 1657-8; in the preface is a list 
Orly, 2nd ser. iii. 376). lie affected i of his officers of state). In the winter of 

attachment to tluj church of England, and j 1657-8 he contrived to be prestmt at the at- 
a wish to guard his brother, the Duke of tempt upon Mardyke (Cj.arkndon, vii. 277 ; 
(}loucest(‘r, from conversion to tlm Hnirch cf. PEPis, 2 Jan. Itissj, and at the end of Fe- 
of Rome. lie could afford lift hi otlun* en- ' bruary 165<S he was allowed to remove his 
conragement to his supporters in Enghand, j court to Brussels. But the project of a rising 
tliongh he travelled to ISfiddelburg to be in 1 in the south of lOngland for which he was 
readiiKiss for the 8alisbin’y rising in iMarcli ! holding hims(‘lf in readiness was betrayed 
1655, for the failure of which he and the | (Heatif, 103); on 17 June Dunkirk fell, and 
factions at his court had to bear their sharii | Flanders was overrun by the French and 
of blame (6'fl/. 1655, 245-6). Jlis incognito | English. In August Charles withdrew to 
visit with his sister to Frankfort' fair in Sep- | lloogstraten, near Breda, wlu'iua*, on re- 
1 ember 1655, when he met Qucpu ('Jhristiua | ceiving news of the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
of Sweden, was not a political mauamvre. h(‘ in the middle of S('])teniber returned to 
After theProte(!torhadcouclud(‘d his alliance Brussels. 

with France (24 Oct.), Charles naturally be- In the troubles which ensued in England 
came anxious for tlui su])port of Spain. Tn the cry for the king’s rc'storation was .soon 
March 1656 he proci'oded incognito to the raised, and t he royji lists (‘agerly watched an 
neighbourhood of Brus.sels, where he nego- opportunity fora rising. Oiin‘ceivingthroiigli 
tiated a treaty with tin*- Archduke Leopold John Mordaunt. (afterwards l/)rd Avalon) a 
William, and after the latter had been super- report that nearly every county in England 
sc'ded in the government of the Spanish was ready to rise in his favour, Charles, ac- 
TS’etherlarids by Bon John of Austria, Cdiarles coin])anied by Ormonde and Bristol, r(i])aired 
movefl his (!ourt from (V)logno to Bruges, to Calais, and tlumce. to tlu' coast of Brittany, 
Jlut. h(^ found the new governor-gem*ral, not- where, however, he n'ceivt'd the news of the 
withstanding t lie good oflices of the Princess frustration of his hopes by the defeat of 
of Orange, (*xtremely coy, and his own re- Booth an<l Middleton atNantwicli (19 Aug.) 
sourct's ran vtnw low (C^r?/. l()56-7, xiii. 258). Charh's had done his bi\st to make success 
if r(‘])ort spolu' true. ( Jessio, iv. 292, from po.s.sible, and it was probably about this time 
Tifurloe), shaiiudess debauchery ran riot at that Fox was sent with a letter to ]\Ionck in 
Bruges, so as to justify in the eyes of puritan i Scotland, begging him to march against the 
England the act of November 1656, which i Rump (OiuzoT, J/ewc/*,7i'. 7>. 106//.) Instead 
absolutely ('xtinguished any su])]>osed t itle to | of returning to Brussels, h(‘ now resolved to 
the throne, on the part of the sons of Charles I j carry out a fornun* plan of his, and jiroeeed to 
1656-7, 173). At last, accompanied . Fuentnrabia in the Spanish Pyrenees, wht^re 
by a profusion of mutual coin])! iment.s (aSo- Maznrin and Luis ih* Haro were arranging a 
Tracts, vii. 410-12), the authorisation jiaeificationbet ween France and Spain. Under 
arriv(‘d from Spain. Charles was politely a ini.staken im])r(iSsion Charles ])enet rated as 
receiv(‘d at Brussels by Don John, and the far as Saragossa, together with ()rmonde and 
treaty was signed in its linal form. Charles Bristol, but ultimatedy yeaclu'd his destina- 
engaged to collect all his subjects now .serving tiou. ITis hope was to induce tli(5 Frmich 
in France und(*r his bwn command in Flan- crowm to take up his cause in conjunct ion wit li 
diTs, and was ])romised a monthly allowance, the Sjianish, and perhaps to send Condo with 
which was, however,' paid as irregularly as his army across the (Channel. But the failure 
the French had been, which ( ’harle.s had now of the rising in Ihigland had its effect. ^laza- 
re.signed (If arris, ii. 128 //., from the Onrwndc rin rtffusetl liim an interview, though it is said 
Papers, and CartpI’s Life of Ormonde), But Charles offered to marry the cardinal’s niece, 
though he commenced the levy of four Eng- Hortensia Mancini (Macphfjrson, Original 
lish regiments, and made a spirited offer of Paj^ers, i. 21 ; her hand is said to have been 
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offered in vain to Charles after the llestora- 
tion — she afterwards married the Dulie de 
Mazai in, and lived in England as the king’s 
pensioner and mistress), and the Spaniards 
had strong reasons for not wishing to exaspe* 
rate the actual Knglisli government. (Ranke, 
iv. 40-4). Towards the end of December 
Charles, who on his return journey paid a 
conciliatory visit to his mother at Paris (Cla- 
liENDON, vii. 302), was back in Brussels. There 
remained only a very faint hope that Monck’s 
march into England might produce some 
change for tlui better, and only gradually the 
significance of his proceedings became clear 
at Brussels (ib. 420). When the elections for 
the ‘free’ (convention) parliament were at 
hand, Charles is stated to have communicated 
with some leading men, who in rciturn signi- 
fied their desire to ^revert to their duty’ (Sin 
Philip Waewick, Memoires')^ and this may 
have been the origin of the privatt* c.onferenct'S 
held by Warwick, Manchester, and others with 
Bridgman and other royalists. But Monck 
was still una])])roachal)le by the royalist 
agents, till at last Sir J ohn Greenville vent uwd , 
to ])lace in the general’s hands the credentials i 
with which he had been furnished by thekijijj’. i 
About the beginning of April Greenville nv 
turned to Brussels, followed by a message from 
tlui presbyterians informing t he king t hat they 
had induced Monck to acknowledge him on 
t he basis of the trt?aty of Newport (IIallam, 
ii. 290-1 ; cf. Ohiustie, i. 220). It came too 
late, for the king and his advisers already had 
under consideration conditions not very dif- 
ferent from tlui subsequent terms of the De- 
claration of Breda (as to Broghill’s Irisli 
scheme, which ho says was only frustrated 
by the j)rosperous accounts from England, 
see Orrery State Lett i. 03-5 ). Monck was 
anxious t hat Charles shouhl quit the Si>anish 
Netherlands, and, against the will of the 
Spanish government, who had actually issued 
orders for detaining him, he crossed the fron- 
tier to Breda. The famous declaration, and 
the letters addressed to the council of state, 
the officers of tln^ army, tlie two houses of 
parliament, and the authorities of the city, 
were dated 4 April 1 000 from Breda, but were 
really handed by tlui king immediately after 
he had crossed the frontier to Greenville, who, 
with Mordaunt, carried them to Jjondon (for 
their text see Olakendon, vii. 45-1-70 ; also 
Comers Tracts, vii. 394-7,* on the significance 
of the concessions made in the declaration 
by Charles, see J. S. Wortley’s note to Gui- 
zot’s Monck, 263 ; and IIallam, ii. 288-302 ; 
for the proceedings which followed in Lon- 
don, Whitelocke, iv. 409-13). On 8 May 
Charles II was solemnly proclaimed in West- 
minster Hall in the presence of the two 


I houses, in the city before the lord mayor, and 
elsewhere. At Brida he was of course be- 
sieged with congratulations and applications 
of every kind, and urgtiiitly invited back to 
Bru8S(ds by Don John’s minister, and to 
Paris by Queen Henrietta Maria, according 
to Clarendon, at Mazarin’s instigation. But 
! he preferred an invitation to the Hague, ac- 
I companied by the opportune gift of 0,000/. 

I He could now allow himself full play as tln^ 
fountain of honour, and made a large num- 
ber of knights. Then the English fleet under 
Montague (soon afterwards earl of Sandwicli) 
hove in sight, and lay off the coast t ill about 
1 he middle of May. Sliortly aft erwards came 
' the deputations of lords, commons, and city, 
I who, together with ‘ eight or ten ’ ])resbyterian 
I divines accompanying them, were very gra- 
I ciously rectnved by tln^ king, though these 
j last could not, according to Clarendon (vii. 

I 601-3), extract from him certain ])romises 
concerning the services in the Cha])el Royal 
which they had at heart. On 22 May he fol- 
lowed his brothers on board t lie Naseby, which 
was hereupon rechristened the Royal Charles 
(PnpYS). On the 24th he set sail, and on Jie 
20th he landed at Dover. Here he was w(“ 
corned by Monck, whom he kissed and c '.iii'd 
fatlmr ; by the mayor of the totvn, from whom 
he received a very rich bible, saying it was the 
thing he loved above all things in the world 
(Pepys), and by alarge multitude ‘of all sorts.’ 
i His progress was by Jlarllam Down to Canter- 
! bury, where he heard sermons ( W n itelocke ), 
land thence by Rochester and .Bhu^kheath, 

; where Monck’s army was drawn u]), to St. 
George’s Fields in Southwark,wIiere he was re- 
ceived by the lord mayor and aldermen. After 
passing through the city and by (’haring Cross, 
the procession reached Whitehall, where tin. 
two houses of parliament were awaiting th(! 
king, at seven in the evening of 29 May (see 
the tract England's Joy, 1000, rcqirinted in 
Somers Tracts, vii. 419-22; cf. Whitelocke, 
iv. 414-10). As to his restoration in Scot- 
land, he had exjiressly refrained from giving 
any directions himself (see his letter to Lau- 
derdale, 12 April 1000, in Lauderdale Papers, 
i. 13; cf. ih. 17, 18). It was easily accom- 
plished by the parliament which met in Edin- 
burgh on 1 Jan. 1001, and repealed all acts 
X)assed since 1639, besides renouncing the 
covenant. In Ireland, where after the fall 
of the protectorate a convention of officers 
of the army had entered into an understand- 
ing with (Jharles, there was great confusion, 
which showed itself in the conflicting ad- 
dresses presented to the king inijondon (CLA- 
RENDON, Life, i. 442-60) ; nor did the decla- 
ration issued by him (30 Nov. 1060) for the 
settlement of Ireland, which had not been 
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mentioned in the Breda document, adv^ance 
matters far (see Clakenbox, LifOf ii. 18-97 ; 
cf. Memoirs of Orrery). 

The first period of the reip^ii of Charles II 
is that of the ascendency of Clarendon, from 
the Host oration to the autumn of 1()67. Ap- 
plications for offices had pursued the king all 
tJie way from t he Hague to Lo/idon ; indeed, 
ntCantorhury there hud been a slight fencing- 
match betw(‘eu him, Clarendon, and ISfonck’s 
confidential friend .Slorrice, concerning a list 
of’ high officials drawn up by Honck (Guizot, 
l^onck, 27.‘1, :278-80). Finally the privy coun- 
cil was formtid of tliirty members, of* whom 
twelve had not btien royalists, and within it, 
according to a prac.tice already in use under 
(fiiarles 1, Avas selected a commit tee, com- 
monly called a ^ cabinet ^ or ' cabal,’ but tech- 
nically knoAvn as the committee for foreign 
alfairs, Avliich in the first instance consisted 
of Lord-chanctdlor Clarendon, togetlier with ; 
Albemarh!(Mouck), Southampton, Ormonde, i 
Colepe])per, ami the two secri'taries of state, 
Nicholas and Morrh-e. TIu' Duke of York 
and the Bishop of London (Sheldon) were 
afterwards included (Chrihtiu, i. cf. 

C u Alt UN DON, J^ife, i . .‘1 1 o-l ( t) . IT nfort unately, 
however, the king’s initial difficulties ^vere 
not (!Onfined to the need of establishing a 
kind of balance bt‘twoen t he leaders of the 

f parties which had supported his restoration, 
jong-standing dissensions among the king’s 
friends riMpiired his attention. Clarendon 
was openly oppost'd by Bristol, Avho as a 
lloman catholic was excluded from the prhy 
council ; Buckingham, Avho Avas sworn of it 
in 1992, always had the king’s ear; and w’ith 
him Bmiiu't (Arlington), who became secre- 
tary of state in the place of Nicholas in the 
sam(‘ year, and Berkidey (Falinouth) o])crated ! 
against the chancellor. But the real focus ' 
of thes(^ intrigu(\s was the apartment of the 
king’s niistr(*ss, JMrs. Palmer, Avhose husband 
in l(>():2was created Farlof Cast lemaiiie, and 
to whom (Tlarendon and Southampton alone 
refusi'd to pay homag<*. ( )ri t he discovery, how- 
ever, in Octobm* I (it of the s(‘cret marriage 

of Clarendon’s daughtm* to the Duke of York, 
the king behaved with gn*at kindness to the 
chancellor {Life, i. o7 1-409). Possibly he 
Avas not unwilling to proAai his independence 
of the influence of his mother, Avhohad come 
ovi‘r pur])()s(dy from France to proA’cnt the 
match (Banke, iv. ^199, 198). 

On "27 .Inly Charles urged upon the lords 
in the Convention the speedy passing of the 
long-dtdayed Act of Indemnity with the ex- 
cepted names, and 1^9 Aug. it Avas passed (see 
Comers Tracts, vii. Ki:;?-!). It Avould be 
Avholly unjust to impute to (’harles the AA^ant. 
of generosity shown by parliament in this 


I matter; in (lie case of Vane, hoAvever, whom 
' t he king had promised the houses to spare in 
I the extent of his biung judicially condemned, 
his conduct hardly admits of condonation (cf. 

I Hallam, ii. 327, and Vaughan, ii. 291 n.) 
Tin; proclamations issued by the king before 
' the passing of the act hud jmrtly been intended 
' to prepare the public mind for it ; another Avas 
direct erl against vifuous and debauched per- 
sons Avho sought to make the Kcstoration the 
starting-point of a reign of license {Somers 
Tracis, vii. 423). Togetlier Avith the Indem- 
nity Bill the king gave his assent to several 
others, including one for a perpetual anniver- 
sary tlianksgiving on 29 May, and the ex- 
tremely important bill for disbanding and 
paying elf thj' military and naval forces of 
the realm. Charles, hoAvever, contrived to re- 
t ain three regiments in his service, under the 
name of guards, and thus to form the nuch;us 
of a standing army at tin; A^cry moment Avheri 
the nation thought itsidf frt‘ed at last from 
the hated military incubus (Dallam, ii. 315; 
s(‘chis conversations Avitli the Spanish general 
.Marsin ap. Banke, iv. 159-90). More diffi- 
c\ilt than ('ither the amnesty or the army 
question Avas that turning on the passage in 
tin; declaration of Br(;(la Avhich many inter- 
preted as a promise of liberty of conscience, 
f)ut Avhich ill truth ^ aauis but a profession of 
th(‘ king’s readiness to consent to any act 
Avhich the parliament should offer him to 
that emV {Re lirjuUe. Ra.vteri a me, 2X7). (Tharles 
AA^as prepari'd for concessions in the way of a 
reorganisation of the church ; and the decla- 
ration issued by him 25 Oct. Ixdbro tin; clos- 
ing of the OonA^ention parliament (Harris, 
i. 401-14, and note) excited strong hopes 
in this direction. In the negotiations Avhich 
ensued the king Avas brought into personal 
contact Avith Baxter and his other presby- 
terian ‘chajdains in ordinary,’ and at first 
seemed to smile upon the ])lan of bringing 
about an agr(;ement on the basis of Ussher’s 
model. But (‘ven tin; more sanguine of the 
divini's must have been shaken by his Avish 
to add to his declaration a clause implying 
I tolerat ion of papists and sectaries, and though 
i he consented to the oiler of high church pre- 
' ferments to a few presbyterian ministers, his 
sup])osed good-Avill to the scheme of union 
I proA^'d a broken reed {Reliquice Raxteriance, 
esp. 2;B-2, 277). The friends of the court 
AO ted in the majority A\diich rejected a bill to 
giA'e elfi;et to tbe royal declaration. After 
the Savoy conference the presbyterian minis- 
ters AA’^ere admitted to a final audience, at 
Avhich he had nothing to offer them but the 
qu(‘ry, Avith reference to certain disputed 
' points, * AV ho shall be judge ? ’ {ib. 365). Yet 
j though he did nothing to^bring about a settle- 
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ment on tolerant principles, the policy of 
the Act of Uniformity (lOlW), wliich con- 
tradicted his two declarations, was not his 
own policy. 

In the adjustment of questions concernin^r 
the ownershi]) of estates, the honour of the 
king was hardly less involv^ed than t he secu- j 
rity of the stat e. But t he course adopted was j 
unsatisfactory; the king’s estates and those I 
of the queen dowager, of nohhnnen who had j 
erved the royal cause, and of the church, j 
were restored hy eiiactinonr (IIakris, i. 870 
7 i.)j but other claims were dealt with at hap- 
hazard. 1 n general the ])et i tions of aggrieved 
cavaliers became a n(iV(‘r-ending trouble to | 
(.‘^hai’les and his gov(*r]iinont ; and the sum of 
()0,000/., voted as late as lOHl, for distribu- 
tion among the mon^ needy of tlu'sci claimants, 
fell far short of their demands (Vaikjiiais’, ii. 
805). In Ireland, th(‘ large grants of forfeited 
lands to the ])uk(i of York and otliers aggra- 
vated the dissatisfaction. Charh's’s dithcul- 
tios on this head Avere extraen’dinarv ; but 
there was nosubje‘ct. on which it would have 
better become him to take puins (cf. Cal. 
10(50-1, 'J17, and 'I'raots'y vii. 510 

se((.) The king’s revenue was settled by t|ie 
Con ventioTi parliament at 1 ,200,000/., of which 
one-t hird wa.s from the customs, tonnage and 
poundage Jiaving been granted to him for life 
from 24.1 line 1000, and 100,000/. was derived 
from an excise on bi'or, *fcc., granted in return 
for his consent to the abolition of various 
feudal tenuri's and rights. Burnet (i. 287) 
st ates that he a fl erwards suspected h is income 
t o have bi'en ke])t lower by t he chancellor than 
parliament- would havii thought requisite, aiKl 
.TamesII subsequently thought that t his might 
be accounted for by Clarendon’s suspicions of 
tlu^ king’s catholic sympathies (Claekb, 
.898). It is due to Cliarles to state that it is 
doubtful whether the income of the c!rown 
proved at all equal to the sum at which par- 
liament estimated it (see, however, JIakkis, 
i. 865 w.) 

The interval betwi^en the dissolution of the 
Convention pari iament ( 29 1 lee;. 1660 ) and the 
meeting of its successor was marked, among 
other events, by the outbreak of Venner’s 
jdot, and by the coronation of the king, which 
had been deferred to St .George’s day (28 April) 
1661, possibly on account of the death in Eng- 
land of Charles’s sister, the Princess of Orange, 
who had so actively e.xertcd herself in favour 
of his restoration (24 Dec. 1660). Not long be- 
fore (18 Sept.) he had also lost his brother the 
Duke of Gloucester, whom, according to Bur- 
net (i. 808), he lovi'd much better than the 
Didie of York. Of the coronation solemnities 
and festivities, and of the thunderstorm which 
burst over them, ample accounts are preserved 


(see Cook, 260- 81 ; 11 hath. Chronicle^ 474- 
496, Avith lists of lionours and dignith's con- 
ferred from ri‘st oration to coronation; Somorn 
Tracts, vii. 514 15; cf. Cal. 1660-1, 584 6). 
The first parliament summoned by (hiarles II 
met 8 May 166 1 . It immedial ely ])ass(‘d an act 
for the preservation of tlic king and goviirn- 
ment, providing among otlier tilings for the 
exclusion from ofiice of any one who calh'd 
tlie king a herct ic or a papist, V(‘sted 1 he com- 
mand of the militia in the crown, and autho- 
rised a benevolence. In Ireland, when^ a 
jnyliament met about the same time as tfie 
Knglish, the church was re-established. In 
Scotland an act rescissory began a complete 
reaction ; Argyll suflered death ; and the 
covenant Avas burnt by tiui common hangman. 
When opening the English parliamtmt the 
king announct'd his approaching marriage 
Avitli Catherine of Braganza [q. \^], daughter 
of John IV’ of l*ortugal, determined after 
protracted negotiations. His foreign policy 
at the beginning of his riiign had been natu- 
rally tentative. First he had turned to the 
States-General, from Avliom he Avould have 
much liked a loan ; but parlianumt c^o^s(‘d 
his plans in this quarter bjr rencAviiiP* tin* 
Navigation Act. Then ho tried Spain, ready 
to listen to a sovereign who had .lamaicaand 
Dunkirk to restori' ; and schemes were form(?d 
for his marriage Avith Margaret Theresa, se- 
cond daughter of Philip IV, and again Avith 
Eleonora, AvidoAv of the Enqxu'or Ferdi- 
nand III. In such a matter h’ rancid could 
not look on inactiAX*, and not long before 
Henrietta Maria had succeeded in negot iat - 
ing the marriage of her daughter and name- 
sake Avith Phili]), duke of (Orleans, brother 
[of Louis XIV (81 March 1661). The ob- 
jection taken by Clarendon and others to a 
French marriage for the king himself must 
liave rested on their fear of any increase of 
the queen doAvager’s iniluence. Portugal, 
on the other hand, more than ever menacjed 
by Spain, was ready to purchase the alliance 
of England by very considerabh» croncessions ; 
and thus the marriage Avas determined upon, 
though it appears that Charles AV'ould him- 
self haA^e preferred a Spanisli infanta, while 
Bristol was at the eUwenth hour searching 
for eligible Italian princesses (Ranke, iA^ 
157-74; the rumour of the king’s pnivious 
secret marriage with a ijiece of the Ihince de 
Ligne, mentioned by Pepys, 18 Feb. 1601, 
was an unfounded scandal). The announce- 
ment of the marriage was very enthusiastic- 
ally received in England, more especially as 
the Duchess of York had quite recently 
given birth to a son; it Avas not foreseen 
hoAv costly a gift Tangier, which Portugal 
I ceded on the occasion, Avould prove, nor hoAV 
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long it would be before Bombay proved a 
better investment. The wedding of Charles, 
who, after proroguing parliament (see his 
speech in Sonif^rs Tracts^ vii. 64(1-7), had es- | 
corted tlui infant a from Portsmouth, was cele- 
brated amid great demonst rations of joy at 
Winchester, 20 May, according to both the 
English and Roman ritual (Burnet, i. 316). 
The bride, however, failed to attract the king, 
and he not only adhered tn Lady Castlemaine, 
but forced her upon the queen as one of the 
ladies of her bedchamber. A passing quarrel 
was the n^sult, in the course of whicii nearly 
the whole of Queen Catherine’s household 
was dismiss(id, but in the end she had the 
good sense to acquiesce. During their long 
childless union Catherine was treated with 
respect at court [see Catherine oe Bb\- 
oanza]. In 1003, 1008, 1673, and 1679 
rumours of a divorce were rife, and in 1668, 
when Buckingham pressed the king to own 
a marriage with Monmouth’s mother, Burnet 
was consulted on the relative permissibility 
of divorce and polygamy (ib. i. 479-80). 
On the other hand, Charles seems to have felt 
occasional remorse on account of his treat- 
ment of his wife (ih, i, 482-3) ; he would not 
allow the brazen lies of the inventors of the 
popish plot to touch her, and in the most criti- 
cal period of the agitation she thought herself 
safest at his side (Prideaux Letters^ 82). The 
French government very speedily made up 
its mind to treat the Portuguese marriag(i as a 
proof of an eMcnte cordiale between itself and 
the English court. No sooner had Charles II 
begun to arm in favour of Portugal in 1661, 
than, without the knowledge of his parlia- 
ment, the first of the long succession of secret 
payments — in this inst ance one of 80,0()0/. — 
was made to him from France. The English 
armaments early in 1 662 were undertaken in 
distinct reliance 'upon French support. A 
foretaste of the concessions which this depen- 
dence was to involve was given by the sale to 
France of Dunkirkand Mardyke, accomplished 
in the last two months of 1662. The transac- 
tion, reasonable in itself, was looked upon as 
a proof of weakness both at home and abroad ; 
and Louis XIV was himself astonished at the 
easiness of his success (Ranke, Franz, Oe- 
^chichtef iii. 281 ; Enr/l. Gesch. iii. 222-32). 
The English public laid the blame on Cla- 
rendon. ^ 

At this very time (December 1662), when 
Charles II had first involved himself in a dan- 
gerous political intimacy with . his powerful 
catholic neighbour, he made his earliest direct 
attempt to remedy tlu^ grievances of his ca- 
tholic subject s. llis (effort to expand for their 
benefit his declaration of Ocitober 1660 had 
failed, and his promise to suspend the Act of 


Uniformity for three months had proved fu- 
tile (Cearendon, Life, ii. 149). On 26 Dec. 
1662 he issued his first Declaration of Indul- 
gence, in which he undertook, with the con- 
currence of parliament, to exercise on behalf 
of religious dissidents the dispensing power 
Avhich he conceived to be inherent in the 
crown. The bill founded on this declaration, 
opposed by Clarendon and Southampton, but 
supported by Ashley, was shelved in com- 
mitt(ie by the lords, while an address from 
the commons insisted on the maintenancti of 
the Act of Uniformity. Though the attempt 
of Bristol, the nominal originator of the un- 
fortunate declaration, to impeach Clarendon 
was discountenancc^d by the king, yet his 
vexation with tlu‘ cliancellor and the bishops 
contributed to his readiness for ministerial 
changes. The Declaration of I ndiilgcnce only 
led to the (kjnventicle Act (1664) and the 
Five Miles Act (1666). Before parliament 
reassembled in March 1664 the king’s popu- 
larity was revived by a royal progress in the 
west, followed, however, by a futile repub- 
lican attempt wn the north (summer 1663). 
lie contrived in this session to supersede the 
Triennial Act of tlui Long parliament by a 
much less stringentmeasure; but the burning 
question was already that of war with the 
Dutch, for which the parliament, was eager, 
and the king, angered by the exclusion of the 
house of Crange from the stadholdtu’ship, well 
inclined. In t he s])eech on thti reassembling 
of parliament in Novembcir, and in which he 
rebutted the ‘ vile jealousy ’ that, tlui war was 
on his part only a pretence for obtaining large 
supplies {Cal. 1664-6, 89), he showed himself 
at one with public opinion, lie had recently 
recovered from a troublesome indisposition, 
and was in vigorous health {LTatto??. Correspcni- 
dcnce, i. 34) ; so that he could constantly en- 
courage by insptictions the naval preparations 
for which parliament had made an enormous 
grant (Clarendon, Life, ii. 333 ; for the re- 
verse of the medal see Wheatley, 147-9). 
On 22 Feb. 1 666 war was declared, and soon it 

E roved that, though long foreseen, the conflict 
ad been rashly entered into. The campaign 
of 1666 led to no definite results; and there 
was no jirospect of peace to cheer the winter 
of 1664-5, in which London was afliicted by 
a fearful visitation of th(j plague. The pesti- 
lence was referred to in the speech in which 
the king prorogued parliament from April to 
September 1666, and in July he was forced 
to remove from Whitehall to Hampton Court 
and Sion IIous(!. Soon afterwards he trans- 
ferred his court to Salisbury (see Pbpys, 
27 July 1666). About the same time the 
quetm-mother quitted England ; one of the 
last and most doubtful services she had ren- 
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<lercd to t-lie king had been to bring over to 
England his illegitimate son, known under 
the name of James Crofts, whom Charles II, 
ugainst Clarendon’s advice, soon afterwards 
created Duke of Monmouth (Clakendon, 
lAfCj ii. 384, 252-6). The plague followed 
the court to Salisbury, the air of which more.- 
over disagreed with the king {Cal. 1064-6, 
11 Sept.), and in September he moved to 
Oxford, where parliament had been summoned 
to meet 1 0 Oct. It passed a pat riot ic address 
and a painfully significant act attainting all | 
Englishm(‘n in the Dutch service, as well as 
a large additional supj)ly, to be strictly ap- 
plied to the purposes of tlu^ war— a proviso 
introduced by collusion betw<^en the king and 
thc^ astute Sir George Downing, so as to de- 
feat the (daims of the few London bankers to 
whom Charles II had been in tlui habit of 
resorting for rcaidy money. Clarendon’s op- 
position was in vain ; his ])ower was sinking, 
though he was able to prevent, the king from 
carrying out his wish to dismiss Southampton 
{Life, iii. 1-33). Albemarle, whom Claren- 
<lon hated, was appointed with Prince Itupert 
to the command of the fle(d in Sandwich’s 
place. The king’s rid urn to Whitehall liar^jr 
in 1666 restored confidence to London, where 
t he plague rapidly (hicreased ; but the war 
reopened in this year anything but hopefully. 
In January France, Denmark, and the great 
elector of llrandeuburg allied themselves 
with the United Provinces; our only ally, 

* Munster’s prelate,’ had made his peace with 
the Dutch; Sweden had been pacified by 
France ; the negotiations for a league with 
+^ain had proved sterile. The isolation of 
Erigland was absolute Ranke, iv. 284-6), 
Nor was t he campaign successful. A public 
thanksgiving was ordered for the four days’ 
battle in the Downs (1-4 June), because it 
had not ended in the destruction of the Eng- 
lish armada. The great fire of London raged 
from 2-6 Sept., and destroyed two-thirds of 
the capit al. The court ( Cal. 1 666-7, xii.) and 
the king himself (Burnet, i. 458), Jews liired 
by French money, the presbyterians, other 
nonconformists, and iire-eminently the ca^ 
tholics, were all suspected of it s authorship. 
The king, who had of late been subjected to 
many pasquils and libels on the score of Lady 
Castlemaine and other grievances {Cal, 1665- 
66, xxxviii.), showed great zeal on tho'occa- 
«ion, sitting constantly in council, ordering 
measures of relief (ib. 1666-7, 107 et al. ; 
Somers Tracts^ vii. 659), and otherwise ex- 
erting himself (cf. Pepys, 2-7 Sept.) Charles 
was less successful in his attempt, by an in- 

& before the privy council, to expose the 
38 sness of the rumours concerning the 
origin of the fire (Clarendon, Lifej iii. 92-3). 


He is said by a courtly pen to have likewise 
shown a warm interest in the rebuilding of 
London, and a pious care for the restoration 
of the churches (Cook, 331-2). Though ])ar- 
liament had with much spirit voted a furtluir 
supply for the purposes of the war, there was 
arising a widespread d(‘sire for peace, and 
Charles was growing weary of t he war since 
it had ceased to bo popular. Moreover, he 
was galled by the strict control which par- 
liament was inclined to exert over the public 
expenditure. In May 1667 peace negotiations 
were opcuied at Breda, and the English go- 
vernment, hampered in addition by the defects 
of the naval administration, restricted its ac- 
tion to the deftmsive. The Dutch resolved 
to put pressure upon the English government 
such as might bring the negotiations to a 
point, and prevent an understanding between 
England and Francti. On 10 June De Huy ter 
appeared at the Nore, on the 11th he saih^d 
up the river, and on the 13th, forcing the chain 
at the mouth of the Medway, burnt several 
men-of-war, including the Itoyal Charles, ly- 
ing at Chatham. In the panic which ensued 
the report spread that the king had abdicated 
and escaped, no one knew whither {Cal. ^ 667, 
xxvii.) Burnet (i. 458) mentions a different 
rumour, that on the fatal night he was very 
cheerful at supper with his mistresses. On 
the 2 1 st Ke sent a circular h*tter to Clarendon 
and other authorities, urging a general sub- 
scription, on the part of the nobility, gentry, 
and professions, lo a voluntary loan {Cal, 
1667, xl.) ; but on the 29th the Dutch, who 
had advanced nearly as far as Gravesend, took 
their departure. Their exploit undoubtedly 
hastened the peace concluded 21 July, thougl 
it was essentially due to fear of France. To 
appease the indignation of the h]nglish public 
Clarendon was sacrificed, h'or a long time 
intrigues against the chancellor had been in 
progress in Lady Castlemaine’s cliqut* ; in May 
his staunchest supporter, Southampton, dieil, 
and the treasury had been put into commission. 
Beyond a doubt Charles had grown tired of 
his mentor, and had been annoyed by advice 
concerning his private life honourable to the 
giver. In his own narrative of the circum- 
stances of his fall {Life, iii. 282-376; cf. 
Burnet; Rbresby, 170-1 ; and the letter of 
Charles II in Ellis, 2nd ser. iv. 39) Clarendon 
pretends that it was onjy the decisive ‘com- 
mand of the king which induced him to quit 
England (29 Noy.) 

The second period of the reign of Charles II 
(1667-74) may be described as that of the 
Cabal ministry, though that administration 
was not fully formed till 1672. This period 
exhibits a nuirked progress on the king^s part 
in dissimulation, and in a daring readiness to 
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enter upon (‘nn’ao{»in(*nts ve ry diliicnlt of fill- | 
lilinent. Buckinjrluiin, who had heen n'stored ' 
1 o his olfieesafter a serious disgrace, now acted 
the ])art of prime' minis! (‘i* witliout a ])orl folio, 
and it can hardly lu* doiihle'd (hat of pander 
to the vices of tiie kinjj^. Ashley is likewise 
chartje'd by Ihirm't with havin^^ sought tose- 
enre the royal favo\ii* by similar means. He 
retained the ollici' of chancellor of the ex- 
ch(‘(pi(‘r, but his inHm'ncc; in the' kinj^’s councils 
was not well establisluid till i(»70 ((hiitiSTii], 
ii. 4). The ^nv'at s<‘al was ft’ive*n to Sir Or- 
lando Bridr^eman [((. v.] Arlington [see Bkn- 
Nior, Henry] managed fon'i^n affairs. lain- 
derdah^ continued to attend to the busint'ss 
of Scotland. This was the heyday of courtiers 
of the stamp (d‘ J loci les ter, still very far from 
the season of his conversion; a time when 
the new Duchess of Cleveland (Cady Castle- 
maine) had many less ambitious rivals, and 
when the Knodisli court, was given up to ways 
of life painted by Orammont in far too llat- 
t(*ring colours, but morii faithfully reflected by 
the comic drama of tlie age. 8iich an incident 
as t he mutilat ion of Sir John ( 'oventry [q. v.] 
s])(‘aks for itself (Durnet, i. 49o d). 'fhe pe- 
riod of Buckingham’s as(.*end(‘ucy was, how- 
ev(T, l)y no means wanting in signsof a poli- 
t ical int (dlig(‘nce, which may iu part be placed 
to the credit, of tlu' king. The hnancinl re- 
trenchments which came into f'ffect iu 1608 
were indiied originated before Clarendon’s 
downfall, and the so-call(‘d Hrookho use com- 
mittee whic.h recommended them was u])- 
pointed in opposition to the court {ih, i. 490; 
cf. (\il. Doiii. 1667, Ixi.) On the other hand, 
th(* king favoured the chundi comprehension 
sclu'nie j)roposed by Bridgeinan and otluu’s in 
1668, to wliich the Hous(*- of Commons would 
not listen (Bujinet, i. 476-8), and approved 
tlu^ unlucky ^indulgence’ to presbyterian 
ministers in Scotland (see Lniulordale Papers, 
ii. XX xxi, 184-6; Burnet; Story, WUliam 
Carstarcs, .‘W-o). It was about this time t liat 
the pro])osal for a union bt*tAV('en hhigland 
and Scotland was ri'iiewed, and taken up .by 
the king with some warmth. Commissiom*rs 
wcu’o actually named in 1670, but the project 
dropped (Burnet, i. 512-15 ; but cf. Lauder- 
dale Papers, ii. 155 n.) 

Without wishing either to neglect the iii- 
tei’cists or to ignore the pride of the nation, 
(diaries aspired ab(>ve all to that which at 
last he secured during tl^is period, viz. the 
power of govcuniing without haying to depend 
upon ])arliament for supplies. He therefore 
sought French subsidies in return for {iromises 
made at difli'rmit times to support the policy 
of ranee. He also d(‘sired to relieve his ca- 
tholic subjects, and, should the project prove 
feasible, to reconcile England to Koine. In 


1668 the conversion of the Duke of York be- 
came known to him; on 25 Jan. 1669 ensued 
the consult ation in the duke’s chamber be- 
tween the king and his brother in the pre- 
sence of Arlington, Arundel of Wardour, and 
Sir Thoma'^ Clifford, at which it was resolved 
to communicate the intended conversion of 
I king and realm to Louis XIV. The French 
I ambassador, (Albert de Croissy, was taken 
j into confidence (Clarke, Life of James II, 

\ i. 440-2, but the temper of the people made 
■ secrecy for the time imperative. 

I Ami Charles’s fort'ign poii(;y was much 
, more tortuous than these considerations ini- 
' jilied. De Witt on the part of Holland, and 
: Sir William Temple, whom Charles hated, on 
I the part of England, formed with Sweden the 
I trijiie alliance on 2o Jan. 1668, at the very 
! moment that, Buclfingham and Arlington 
: were, by the insl ructions of Charles II, carry- 
' ing on m.'gotiations with Franc«' in a dirt'ctly 
oppositt^ sens(' ; while, to c()mi)h?to the coni- 
I plications, other m'gotialions witli Spain, the 
; arch-en(‘my of hVance, wer(5 being managed 
j by Sandwich at Madrid. It was the refusal 
j of France to accede t o all his demands and tlu’ 

' lu'sitation of Spain whi(4i induced Charles II, 
even at the cost of throwing over the interests 
of the house of Orange, to close with the Dutch 
proposals and sanction the trij)le alliance. 
Jjouis XTV consecpu'nt ly coneJuded with 
Spain the p(‘ace of Aix-la-Chapelle (2 May 
1()68), and, in his own words, dissolved the al- 
liance against him at its V(‘ry outset, ( Kanke, 
iv. 622 41 ; cf. Onno Klort, i. 226). But 
before this Spain had recognisc'd tlu' indepen- 
dence of Portugal, and in 1()70 shi^ renounced 
all her claims to English possessions in the 
new world, including Jamaica. The policy of 
the triple alliance seeml^d so far succ.essful ; 
but Charles TI hated a permanent league with 
the States-Geiieral, and he knew that the 
mercantile jealousy of his subj(‘cts still con- 
tinued against the Dutch, w'ho in the East 
Indies in particular were virtually strangling 
our commerce. Towards FVance, on the other 
hand, he was, as before, im])elled by the 
mixturii of powerful motives indicated above. 
Louis XIV assiduously kept, the door open. By 
way of calming English susceptibilities Col- 
b(‘rt de Croissy was sent to Fhigland in July 
1668 to conclude a commercial treaty advan- 
tageous to this country, and soon afterwards 
a curious attempt was made to influence 
Charles by an emissary of a different descrip- 
tion, an Italian monk and dabbler in magic 
named Pregnani (Forneron, i. 17-19). Then 
came early in 1669 the opening of the secret 
negotiations concerning the catholic religion. 
Thus the reconciliation of England to the 
church of Kome and the overthrow of the 
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Dutch republic became the two hinges of 
the proposed alliance. More remote in its 
consequences was the promise of Charles to 
co-operate in the ulterior designs of Louis 
upon the Spanish monarchy at large, in 
which event England was to obtain South 
America with Minorca and Ostende. It was 
not settled, whether the proclamation of Ca- 
tholicism in England was or was not to pre- 
cede the joint declaration of war against the 
IJnited ftovinces ; but the date of the latter 
was left to France. In return Louis promised 
to Charles a payment of 80,000/. to meet the 
cost of the disturbances which might occur 
in England when the plan was made known, 
and an annual subsidy of 120,000/. during the 
w’ar, for which England was to furnish six 
thousand soldiers and fifty ships, and France 
thirty ships and the rest of the land forces. 
The final compact concluded on these bases 
was the notorious treaty of Dover (20 May 
1670) signed by Arlington, Arundel, (Uifibrd, 
and Boilings, and by Colbert de Croissy on j 
the part of France, and negotiated in its^final | 
stages by Charles in person and his sister, 
the Duchess of Orleans. She had been per- . 
mitted to travel to England, in order to urge , 
the vi6w of Louis, according to which the 
w'ar against the United Provinces was to have 
precedence among the objects of the treaty, 
and she seems to have succeeded in impressing 
this on Charles, who was in no immediate ' 
haste about the conversion scheme. With i 
the latter Buckingham, Lauderdale, and Ash- i 
ley remained unacquainted; but they ap-.j 
pended their signatures to a second treaty i 
(31 Dec. 1670), which fixed the beginningof : 
the Dutch war for April or May following, and 
which dealt with the payment in considera- 
tion of England’s conversion as an additional | 
subsidy for military purooses (Chkistie, ii. 
26). The conclusion of the first treaty of 
Dover had been followed by the death, 
immediately on her return to France, of i 
the Duchess of Orleans under circumstances i 


1 by way of a demonstration against Franct‘, 
and did not meet again till February 1673. 
In the meantime the conversion money and 
< the first instalment of the annual war sub- 
• sidy had been paid, and another treaty similar 
j to the last had been concluded with France, 

! probably intended to obscure the length of 
I time since which an understanding had been 
! arrived at (2 Feb. 1672, see Chbistie, ii. 28 
I and n.) Charles had, however, notwith- 
standing the urgency of his new mistress and 
of his wife’s almoner, the Abbe Patrice, de- 
layed his profession of Catholicism, which 
j might have deprived him of his crown with 
I results more enduring than had attended the 
attempt of Colonel Blood (9 May 1671 ; see 
Blood, Thomas). But on 15 March 1671 he 
issued another Declaration of Indulgence*, 

I announcing his determination to suspend all 
I penal laws against nonconformists and recu- 
I sants. Great endeavours W'ere made to obtain 
addresses of thanks from the protestant noii- 
confonnists, but with only partial success ; in 
November the great seal was transl’erred from 
Bridgeman, who had been in doubts about 
the declaration, to Shaftesbury (Ashley). 
, Mean while the preparations for a Dutch war 
continued. In the autumn of 1671 the king 
made a * sea-progress * from Portsmouth for 
inspecting the western ports (Heath, C7tr<}~ 
nfcle, 6Sl ; cf. Hatton Correspondence^ i. 62) ; 
but a more important preliminary step was 
the notorious ‘ stop of the exchequer ’ (2 Jan. 
1672), by which the chief bankers in London, 
from whom the king had borrowed 1,3(X),000/., 
were made bankrupt, and a great multitude 
of people ruined. All payments from the ex- 
chequer were prohibited for ai^welvemonth ; 
but a day or two afterwards the bankers 
were promised half the usual interest on the 
capital and interest due to them (Christie, 
ii. 56 seq. ; cf. Keresby, 175; Wheatley, 
123-4). 

The reconstruction of the government by 
the close of 1672 established in the chief con- 


deemed deeply suspicious. After her death j 
a Breton lady, who had accompanied her* to ! 
Dover and attracted the notice of Charles II, i 
settled, in England as the king’s mistress. ' 
This was Louise de K6roualle, called * Ma- | 
dam Carwell’in the country of her adoption, ^ 
where she was afterwards created Duchess of i 
Portsmouth, and became both the agent and I 
the symbol of French influence in the royal | 
counsels (see Fornbron, Z. de K , in JRevue 
Historiqucy vol. xxviii. (1885) ; cf. Evelyn, 
9 Oct. 1671). It was not long before the re- ' 
suits of the new alliance began to show them- j 
selves. Parliament, where a dispute had con- ! 
veniently arisen between the two houses, was | 
prorogued in April 1671 , after voting a supply I 
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duct of afiairs the five politicians whose names 
had been subscribed to the treaties with France 
of December 1670 and February 1672. But, 
the so-called Cabal never alone constituted 
the committee of foreign affairs, which the 
Duke of York, Bridgeman till his dismissal, 
and Sir John Trevor, who had replaced Mor- 
rice as one of the secretaries of state (the 
other was Henry Coventry), likewise at- 
tended. Moreover, Buckingham, Shaftesbury, 
and Lauderdale cannot be said to have been 
privy to the conversion scheme (Christie, 
li. 53-5). The Dutch war, declared 17 March, 
1672, was of course supported by them all, 
and most notably by Shaftesbury. It was on 
the whole unpopular, yet there is truth in the 
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observation of Dalrymple {Memoirs, i. 39-42) 1 
that from the era of the second Dutch war of j 
Charles II is to be dated the superiority in 1 
commerce and in naval power wliich England | 
established upon the ruins of French and j 
Dutch maritime trade. No sooner had Wil- , 
liam III of Orange come to the head of affairs ' 
than he would gladly have made terms with | 
his uncle, Charles II ; but the latter declined , 
these overtures just as two months before he , 
had told the Dutch envoys that he could ; 
resolve on nothing without consulting his ; 
iJrother of France {Hatton Correspondence^ i. j 
9 3-1 ; cf. UuKNET, i. 595). Thus when par- 
liament at last met again, 4 Feb. 1673, 
Charles IT in his speech insisted both upon 
1 he necessity of the war and upon the benefi- 
cent results of the Declaration of Indulgence, 
lie was vehemently supported by Shaftes- 
bury, and the commons promised an adequate 
supply ; but only a minority of 116 could be 
brought to vote against an address pronoun- 
cing the Declaration of Indulgence illegal, 
which was followed by the bringing in of the 
Test A(;t. The king hereupon appealed to 
the lords, but with no success, ana in order 
to avoid further conflict and to obtain his 
supply h(^ on 7 March cancelled the decla- 
ration (CiiKlsTiE, ii. 123-34, correcting Bur- 
net). The Test Act was then passed and 
the supply granted. On 29 March parliament ' 
adjourned, Clifford resigned his treasurer’s j 
staff, and the Duke of York his office as lord j 
liigh admiral. When parliament reassembled ; 
in October, the Cabal was virtually at an j 
nd. Clifford’s office was filled by Sir Thomas | 
( )sbome, who was crt'ated Viscount Latimer 
(from June 1^4 Earl of Danby). But the 
more popular side of the cabinet now consisted 
of Shaftesbury and Arlington with Ormonde, 
and it was supposed Prince Rupert and Co- 
ventry. Popular feeling was stronger than 
ever against any concession to the catholics, | 
especially among the presbyterians {Letters 
to Willia^nson, i. 151 ), and the prevailing ap- 
]»rehensions were increased by the project of 
a. marriage between the Duke of York and j 
1 he Princess Mary of Modena (Christie, | 
ii. 147 ; cf. Letters to Williamsm, ii. 27). j 
Two protesting addresses from the House of | 
<3ommon8 were followed by two prorogations, 
and immediately^ after the second Shaftesbury 
was dismissed from the lord-chancellorship 
(9 Nov.) It is true that the king for a mo- 
ment wished to have him back, but the net 
was spread in vain. The parliament which 
reassembled 7 Jan. 1674 was determined on 
])eaco with the United Provinces and on the 
overthrow of the ministers who had shown 
themselves subservient to France. 

The peace of Westminster (9 Feb. 1674) 


closes the period of offensive alliance betw’een 
England and France. During the remainder 
of the reign of Charles II England played a 
passive part in European politics. Though, 
according to Burnet (ii. 40-2), he had con- 
cluded peace sorely against his will, he at 
all events put a merry face upon the matter 
{Letters to Williamson^ ii. 158) ; and when 
the peace congress at Cologne was broken up, 
he had the satisfaction of being appointed 
mediator by all the remaining belligerents 
(Schwerin, 7 and w.) But his mediation 
had no rapid effect. At home the cabal was 
at an end. Buckingham was driven from of- 
fice ; Arlington became lord chamberlain, and 
1 the head of a court faction of secondary im- 
I portance ; and an address was voted against 
I Lauderdale, who, however, retained office till 
I 1675, and influence for some time longer. 

I From 1 674 Danby [see Osborne, Sir Thomas] 
was at the head of aflairs. He cared little for 
popular liberties, and practised widespread 
corruption ; but it wjis his ambition to recon- 
! cile tlie crown with the country party, whose 
, attachment to the church and whose dislike 
, of dependence upon a foreign power he shared. 

I He found no dimculty in 1675 in persuading 
Charles to publish a proclamation for en- 
forcing the Taws against the nonconformists, 
and still less in obtaininghis approval of a non- 
resistance test, which, however, parliament 
rejected ; but the king would not enter into 
a foreign j)olicy which in this year made war 
with France seem highly probable. He made 
a ^ sea-progress ’ round the south coast in 
July (Heath, Chronicle , 602), but he was 
determined to keep the peace. Before pro- 
roguing parliament in November, which did 
not meet again till February 1677, he in- 
formed it that he was four millions in debt, 
exclusive of the large sum he owed the gold- 
smiths ; but he could obtain no grant except 
for the building of ships (Kekessy, 179-80 ; 
cf. Burnet, ii. 78 seq.) A few weeks later 
he had to stop the salaries and maintenance 
money of his household, and soon adopted a 
reduced scale of ex})enditure (Schwerin, 43, 
47). On 17 Feb. 1676 Charles II concluded 
another secret treat y with Louis XIV, which 
he copied and sealed with his own hand. It 
hound him, in return for an annual subsidy of 
100,000/., to enter into no engagements with 
any other power without the consent of his 
ally. (The story of a secret compact for the 
subjection of England to France, and for her 
conversion to Rc^me, detailed in Relation de 
V Accroissement de laPapauU^ has no evidence 
to support it. A great part is played in it by 
the three English regiments in the service of 
France, as to which see Burnet, ii. 116-17.) 
Soon after this Charles is found affecting sym- 
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pathy with the anti-French feeling of his sub- 
jects (see SciiWERix, 67-8). Danby, who 
though aware of the French treaty liad not 
signed it, had meanwhile been working in a 
contrary direction. To him were due the ne- j 
gotiations for a marriage between the Prin- i 
cess Mary and the Prince of Orange, begun in | 
1674. When parliament reassembled in Ft 
bruary 1677, Charles II sought to appease the ' 
continued anti-French feeling by declaring i 
that he had entered into a close alliance with I 
the United Provinces against France (Reres- i 
3 * r, i. 199). Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Salis- | 
bury, and Wharton, who supported a resolu- i 
tion declaring the long prorogation illegal, ' 
were sent to the Tower (cf. Schwerin, 106). 
Popular excitement ran high against France, 
ana the king prorogued pari iamont i n an angry . 
speech, blaming it for meddling in questions | 
oil foreign policy. Yet, notwithstanding a 1 
splendid special I^Vench (embassy sent over in I 
tlie sjjring, he gave way to public feeling, 
and the Orange marriage was celebrated on 
4 Nov., the king himsedf giving away the bride 
(Schwerin, 163; cf. Burnet, ii. 120-4). 
■Louis XIV fortliwith took his rtwenge by be- 
ginning a series of intrigues with the oppo- 
sition leaders; and on 26 Jan.*1078 Charles IT 
retorted by withdrawing the English regi- 
ments from France and sending part of them 
to Flanders. To patch u]) matters another 
secret treaty was concluded on 17 May, 
when, in return for three annual payments of 
300,000/., Charles II undertook to disband his 
troops and dissolve his parliament. But the 
English troops brought from Flanders to Eng- 
land were maintained there on the pretext of 
want of money for paying t hem off (Burnet, 
ii. 146), and to put pressure upon France at 
Nymwegen an Anglo-Dutch treaty was con- 
<;luded on 20 .Inly. The treaty with France 
thus remained unexecuted. On 10 Aug. the 
peace of Nymwegen was signed (Ranke, 
V. 01-8). 

Charles II involved himself as little aspos- 
:sible in the shameful transactions which fol- 
lowed the alleged discovery of a popish plot 
(August 1678). At first he betook himself to 
Newmarket, thereby arousing censure of his 
levity (Burnet, ii. 163). He protected the 
queen {ih, 166-7). But otherwise, though 
he had shrewdly found out the mendacity 
of Oates (ib. 162) and the crass ignorance of 
Bedloe (t6. 160-1), and believed the former 
to be acting under Shaftesbury's instructions 
(lb. 171), he adhered to the plan of, as he 
hrased it, < giving them line enough.' On 

Nov. he thanked parliament for their care 
of his person, a,nd assured it of his readi- 
ness to maintain the protestant religion, 
.and very possibly he had at first some fears 


for his own safety, in consequence of his 
failure to effect anything for the catholic^s. 
In no case — not even in Stafford’s — did he 
venture to exercise the prerogative of mercy 
on behalf of the victims of popular frenzy, 
though he expressed his displeasure at tlie 
condemnation of the five Jesuits in June 1679 
(H. Sidney, i. 7-8), and is said to have told 
Essex that he ^ dared not ' pardon Archbishop 
Plunket (Linoard, x. 16). The parliament, 
which had passed an act excluding all catho- 
lics «»xcept Ihti lluke of York from parlia- 
ment, and all except him and some of the 
queen's ladies from court, proceeded on 21 Dec. 
1678 to imp(‘ach Danby. This step, contem- 
lated as early as 1676, was now forced on 
y the revengeful disclosures of T^ouis XIV. 
Charles saw no way of saving his minister 
except by the prorogation of tne parliament) 
(.‘10 Dec.), followed by its dissolution (24 .Tan. 
1679). Thus the ‘ Long,' or * Ptmsioners' 
parliament ’ came to an end (Evelyn, 26 Jan. 
1679). 

Shaftesbury and his i)arty had fostered 
the ])opish plot panic to effect the exclus’on 
of the Duke of York from the succe‘^'U(.ii. 
Charles saw this, and contrived to excit e the 
advocates of the exclusion to a pitch of vio- 
lence which gradually brought round tlu^ 
preponderance of opinion to hisbrotlu^r’s and 
his own side. A few days after 28 Feb. 
1679, when he had ordered the Duke of Vrork 
to go abroad so as to avoid the meeting of 
the new parliament, he sanctioned tlii^ attempt, 
of the primate and the Bishop of WirK'Ju'Ster 
to persuade the duke to return to the pro- 
te.stant religion (Dalrymple, ii. 260-4). In 
view of the agitation in favour of Monmouth, 
the Duke of York, before leaving the country, 
induced the king to declare in council, and 
to have his declaration placed on record, that 
he had ntiver been married to any person but 
Queen Catherine. (He appears to have made 
two such declanitions, on 6 Jan. and 3 March 
16791 see Somers TraetSy viii. 187-9; cf. 
Hatton Correspondence y i. 177, and Burnet, 
ii. 198.) 

In the new House of Commons the court 
party was reduced to insignificance, and a 
bill of attainder was passed against Danby, 
who in vain pleaded the king’s pardon, and 
was committed to the To wer. Charles now 
resolved upon the novel experiment recom- 
mended by Temple of carrying on the govern- 
ment by means of an understanding with the 
majority (see MaoauLay, chap., ii., and his 
Essay on Sir William Temple^. The old 
council was dismissed, and an enlarged and 
partly representative council named in its 

E laco, with Shaftesbury at its head. But 
e was not one of the four out of the thirty 
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members of the council who formed the real October, Shaftesbury had been abruptly dis- 
directory of affairs, and who, led by Halifax, missed from the chancellorship — ahoixt the 
upheld the succession of th^ Duke of York, time of Dangerfield’s pretended revelation of 
though advocating the limitation of his the so-called Meal-tub plot — overtures should 
'])owers as king. And even this directory oc- have been made to him in November to re-^ 
casionally, as in the matter of Lauderdale, turn to. office as first commissioner of the 
found itself overruled by ( Uiarles’a arbitrary treasury. He i-eplied that the king must he 
will (H. Sidney, i. 5). Very soon Shaftes- advised to part with both the queen and the 
bury was working on behalf of the Exclusion Duke of York (Chkistie, ii. 352), and at 
Bill ; but its progress was urrest('d by the ' the close of the month this post, vacated 
prorogation (2() May), followed by the disso- ' by Plssex, was filled by Laurence Hyde (Ko- 
luf ion (.1 Illy) of the new parliament, which Chester), About this time the intrigues 
the king and Halifax had ])ressed against the of the promoters of the Monmouth scheme 
majority of the council (H. Sidney, i. 5 ; rf. took a bolder turn. In November Sidney (i. 
Bfrnkt, ii. 228-0). The excitement which ‘ 85) reports that endea vours were being made- 
prevailed is illustrated by the rumour, spread ' to get witnesses to swear that the kingliad 
early in July, that an attem])t had been made been married to Monmouth’s mother, and in 
upon the king’s life 72-3). December Monmouth returned to England 

In August following he wastaken with aseries amid great popular rejoicings, but was for- 
of fits, whicli were cured by quinine ; but bidden to come near the court ( Ltjttrell, 
suspicions of poison were rife (H. Sidney, i. 29). About the beginning of 1(180 rumours 
/. .97 et aL; Luttrell, i. 20; Hatton Cor-- \ were cArcuhited nf< io the existence of a 
rpiipondmce^ i. 189-92; Burnet, ii. 237-8). / blackbox containinfy a document importing^ 
The general election which followed resulted marriage, or contract of marriage, between 
in the return of another House of (Commons tlie king and Monmouth’s motluT, and it was 
favourable to the bill ; and the new purlin- i then that, after instituting inquiries into the 
inent was at once ])rorogued from October ■ origin of the report, (diaries put forth his 
1079 to the January following, the king ha V- ! declarations in council mentioned above 
ing, as lie assured Sidney, made up his mind i (Somers TrncfSy viii. 187 seq. ; Luttreli.^ 

^ to wait till this violence should wear off, i i. 40, s. d. 8 June). IJbels bn the subject, 
and meanwhile live upon his revenue's, and ' howevei*, continued to b<^ published (ih. i. 50; 
do all he could to satisfy his people’ (i. 1 88-9). I Somers Tracts, u. s.) But though there was 
A loud cry arose for the assembling of parlia- no thought of yielding to tlie demand for the 
ment, and numerous address(*s to the king ‘ protestant duke,’ and though the Duke of 
poured in urging it {Addrei^sers not itfi Aft- I York was present in England early in 1080, 
tiorrers^. At the same time the piirj)ose of ' the feeling of king and court about this time 
Shaftesbury, and his party to substitute the | was strong for a compromist*. It was urged 
Duke of Monmouth in the succession for the • by Halifax; and in foreign affairs there was 
Duke of York more and more oi)enly declared j at least a possibility that the king, wlio had 
itself. The first notion of such n scheme j of late been on excellent terms with the 
seems to have been Buckingham’s, when as ; Prince of Orange, might fall in with his 
far back as 1667 he had projected a divorce he- ' scheme of an alliance against France, which 
tween the king and queen, and Shaftesbury had been made the pretext for proroguing* 
was rumoured to have taken part in that plan the new parliament (H. Sidney, i. 26, 172, 
(Christie, ii. 8-9). The Duke of York had 292 ; Burnet, ii. 246-9). A scheme seems 
taken his departure for Scotland in the an- to have been formed for encouraging this 
tumn ; but tlie king had no intention of oven humour in the king by means of a new 
passively countenancing the designs in favour I mistress, who favoured Monmouth (H. SiD- 
of his son. During the po])ish plot agitation ! nby, i. 298) ; but the Duchess of Portsmouth 
in 167*8 he told Burnet that he would rather was found by no means averse to fall in for 
see Monmouth haqgcd than legitimatise him ; the moment with a policy of conciliation to- 
biit he seemed then to be under the delusion wards tlie opposition and of politeness to- 
tliat he could in the last resort keep him wards the Prince of Orange (Fornbuon, ii, 
under his control. In 1679 Monmouth Ihll ' 40 ; cf. Burnet, ii. 260), The king — who was 
more and more under Shaftesbury’s inftiience, | generally in good health, though in May 1680 
and his quasi-royal progresses through dif- j his seizure by another fit of ague created a 
fereiit ])arts of England deeply offended the passing alarm (Saviie Corresjmndence, 153 ».) 
king, who in September deprived him of his — made himself popular on a visit to the lord 
general’s commission, notwithstanding his re- mayor (IT; Sidney, i. 301-2); hut when 
cent services in Scjotland ( Luttrell, i. 21, 22). parliament actually assembled, in Octobi'r 
This makes it the more curious that after, in 1080, all the finessing proved to have been in 
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Tain. The Exclusion Bill, though opposed come suddenly to town to decide upon tlie 
on behalf of the court by Sir Leoline Jenkins step {Hatton Correspondence^ ii. 1^ ; but he 
< in favour of whom Coventry had resigned in recovered his liberty on the rejection of tlie 
vVpril), was passed by the commons. But indictment of high treason against him by 
through the influence of Halifax it was re- the Middlesex grand jury (November). A 
j<‘Cted by the lords. Hereupon the king — ^who humbler ottender, Stephen College [q. v.], had 
found himself in danger of being protected however previously suftered death (August ).. 
by a protestant association, with which he In Scotland a reywie of great severity was 
had no sympathy, against the papists, with established by the Duke of York, and Argyll 
v^hom he had no quarrel — dissolved parlia- j was convicted but escaped (December). A 
ment on 18 Jan. 1681. Even now he had i visit of the Prince of Orange to the king (.fuly) 
not despaired of a parliamentary settlement, resulted only in an increase of illwill and jea- 
But, oftended by the zeal of the city, andun- lousy towards him on the part of Charhjs, as 
moved by a petition from Essex and fifteen well as of James (H. Swile, ii. 220 n. ; see, 
other peers deprecating the calling of a parlia- however, Buenet’s story, ii. 416, that Charh^s 
ment out of Westminster {Soniers Tracts^ prophesied the fate of James to William), 
viii. 282-3), Charles ])roceeded in March to j Though in October England joined with llii 
Oxford, and summoned parliament to meet United Provinces and Spain m a joint diplo- 
there. The king took up liis residence at matic memorial (6’rtwZe 217), 

•Christ Church, and tlie queen at Merton. The a secret agreement had been negotiated by 
Duchess of Portsmouth and ^ Mrs. Gwyn’ap- Barillon and Hyde in London, whereby, in 
pear to have lodged out of colleger (Luttrbll, | return for a payment of 200,000/. within the 
1.70-1). The king found time before the j next three years, Charles II engaged to detach 
•opening of parlianumt to attend a horse-race himself from the Spanish alliance, and remain 
4md to visit J ^ord Cornbury {Pr id eaiu' Letters^ independent of parliament. In conseq^uv'uce, 
82). According to Burnet (ii. 276), he about Louis XIV laid siege to Luxemburg in Nove m- 
th is time gave ear to a scheme for combinWg 1 ber; but ho raised it again when he pen* l\cid 
with the titular succession of the Duke of | that he might bt^ driving his bargain too liard 
York a regency in t he ])erson of the Prince of j (Ranke, v. 178-9, 202 ; cf. ('lauke, Life of 
•Orange. On the other hand, he was rumoured | Janies 664-5). In 1682 Louis XiVollered 
to have safeguarded himself against the tena- j to Charles the arbitration of his claims iqion 
•city of the commons by a large sum of money j the Spanish Netherlands. Spain not unmitu- 
from France {Saoile Correspondence^ 181 ). At j rally demurred, and nothing came of the ofier. 
theOxfordparliaimuit,whichmeton2lMarch I During all this time tlie popularity of 
1681, the leaders of the country party and Charles II at; home seems to have been on 
Shaftesbury himself ap])eared numerously at- the increase. He spent September 1681 at 
tendtid by armed followers. The parliament, Newmarket, whence, on the 27th, he paid a 
4iddressed by liie Iting in a speech reproduced, visit with the queen to Cambridge ; on 12 Oct . 
it is said by his own onlers, in his poet- they returned to London, and the bells were 
laureate’s grcait satire (see SooTT and Saints- , rung and bonfires lit. On the 29th they dined 
bury’s Dryden^ ix. 310), ])roved wholly in- | at the (Tuildhall, and were received with popu- 
tractable ; Shaftesbury, in a, paper communi- | lar acclamations both on entering and leav- 
■cated by liiin to the king, insisted upon his | ing the city (Luttrell, i. 128, 130-1, 134, 
naming Monmouth as his successor; and no- | 139-40); on 19 Feb. 1681 2 the king laid 
body but Sir Leoline .Tenkins was found to | the first stone of the Chelsea Hospital for 
apeak against the bill. 4’lie parliament was j disabled soldiers; in May his birth and re- 
therefore dissolved by the king on 28 March, | storatidn day was kept with unusual striiU- 
andits dissolution was followed by the issue i ness (tb, 190). The government was t hus 
of a royal declaration, which was published in j encouraged to persist in the path of reaction, 
the churches, and reckoned up tlie misdoings i Contemporary wit well named it the ministry 
of the last three parliaments, but protested j of the Chits, on account of the comparat ive 
the king’s aftection to the protestant religion, i youth of its most ])rominent members, Ro- 
andhisresolutionstill to have frequent parlia- i Chester, Sunderland, aiid ' Qodolphi n. The 
ments. A multitude of addresses in difierent • last-named, much liked by the king for being 
shades of loyalty followed, but the greater i * never in the way and never out of the way ’ 
number of them condemned the Exclusion 1 (Dartmouth’s note to Burnet,* ii. 246), b*^ 
Bill (Burnet, ii. 282-6). Manifestly the tide j came one of the secretaries of state on the 
had begun to turn in favour of the court, which I retirement of Jenkins in 1084, ahd soon 
was not slow to take advantage of it. In the i moved to the first coinmissionership of the 
course of this year Shaftesbury became a pri- | treasury, Middleton taking his secretaryship, 
fioner in the Tower, the king having himself j The lord chancellorship was held by Guil- 
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ford (North]). The spirit of the government j doubtful whether Charles II had completely 
was shown iii the enforcement of the penal j cast him off, or merely wished the Prince of 
laws against the protestaut dissenters, and | Orange to suppose so (cf. Buknbt, ii. 416). 
more especially in the proceedings intended j With the year 1684 the question presented 
to secure the surrender of the city and' j itself whether the Triennial Act should be 
borough charters, culminating in the declara- , boldly violated, in compliance with the last 
tion (12 June 1683) of the forfeiture of the secret agreement with Louis XIV, who was 
charter of the city of London. Thus it was ; again at war with Spain and on the point of 
hoped to insure manageable jiarliamtuits and , renewing the siege of Luxemburg. Halifax 
servile juries, while a judicial bench ])resided , was for a parliament, but Kis influence had 
over by chief justices like Jeffreys would do | greatly paled before that of the Duke of 
the rest. The first hints of the system j York. Moreover Charles II, whose medial ion 
caifsed anxiety to tlie leaders of the late j remained prospective, and who still had con- 
agitation, hkirly in Sej>tem]>er 1682 the king j siderable pecuniary claims on I'rance, showed 
i.5 found saying that he would willingly rc- no wish to interfere with the proceedings of 
ceive Monmouth {Hatton Correspoadencey W. j his debtor, and congratulated him on his cap- 
19). A fortnight afterwards Monmouth was ! tureofLuxemburg (June 1684). The reaction 
arrested in the west, but soon liberated on therefore continued, as the statue erected to 
bail, and on 19 Oct. Shaftesbury, wlio had , the king in the Koyal Kxcfiange in this year 
been scheming to the last, took his departure 1 remains to show. Dauby and the noblemen 
for Holland. In tlie spring of 1683 ensued | imprisoned on popish plot charges were bailed, 
the discovery of the so-called Ilye Home and Titus Oates was sentenced to a fine which 
plot, of which the puriiose was said to havi^ , meant perpet ual imprisonment. Tlie system 
been the murder of the king and the Duke ; of governing without a parliament, however, 
of York on their way from Newmarket to ; made it n(‘C(‘ssary to reduce public expendi- 
London, at a lonely house? on the high road j ture. Tangier was abandoned (1683), and less 
near Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire. Whatever, defensible operations seem to have been at 
may have been the truth ns to the confessions times resorted to with the king’s connivance 
concerning the projected assassination at the ^ to obtain money (sei? the case of Sir H. St, 
Ilye House, there can ht? no doubt that among , Jolin, ib. ii. 45? ). 

certain fanatics of the whig party a sclienie As the reign of Charles II ajiprouched its 
for ^ lopping ’ the king and his brother had close, the clouds gathered. Humours, fed by 
bet'll discussed, and that somt* of these fana- court gossip, went to and fro lietwet'ii Lon- 
tics had been in contact with several of tin* . don and Paris as to the king’s intention of 
opposition leaders, among them Monmouth, joining the church of Home, and gave ad- 
Willium, lord Kussell, Essex, Howard, and 1 ditionul significance to a project for taking 
Algernon Sidney, upon whom Shaftesbury ! the nomination of the officers of the Irish army 
had urged the plan of a rising. Tlie king i from the new lord-lieutenant, Koche^ster, and 
came up to town so soon as any inqiortunt placing it and the control of that army in 
names had been brought before the council. ' the hands of the king (Buknbt, ii. 459-64; 
Ht? displayed much concern on account of Dalkymplk, i. 115, referring to the corre- 
Mimniouth, who contrived to escape for the , spondeiice in Carte’s ‘ JJfe of Ormonde ’), 
time, but showed no hesitation with regard j About the same time the king revoked a com- 
to the rest of the accused. In the case of mission by which be liud three? years Ix'foro 
llussell he is said to have repelled the pres- delegated to the primate and others the dis- 
sure put upon him by the characteristic argii- posul of ecclesiastical preferments within hiii 
meiit that unless he took Russell’s life Russell immediate patronage (Cook, 462). In May 
would soon take his (Dartmouth’s note to 1 1684 the last admiralty commission was re- 
Buknet, ii. 280 w. As to the plot, see Lord voked, and the office of lord high admiral 
(John) Russell’s Z/jfco/* William, Lord Hus- ' again conferred upon the Duke of York, the 
selly'u. wndii'oXy History of James II king evading the Test Act by signing the 

(1808), 60-5. For a list of the conspirators , most important doenmonts appertaining to 
st;e Somers Tracts, \4ii. 406 seq.) Of course | the office (Evelyn, 12 May 1684). The duke 
loyal addresses followed in profusion, and on 1 had in 1682 returned from Scotland amidst 
9 Sept, a tlianksgiving day was celebrated | royalist acclamations, but just before the close 
(Luttkell, i. 276, 279, 282; Smners Tracts, | of the reign the relations lH?tween the bro- 
viii. 420 ; S. T. C. ii. 163 seq.) Not long after- i thers seem to have lost something of their old 
wanls Monmouth submitted himself to the j cordiality. Whatever might be his brother’s^ 
king’s grace; but he soon repented of his | plans, Charles was heard to remark, he was 
submission, was again banished the court, i too old to go on his travels again. To meet 
and repaired to the Hague. It is, however, j theking’sdissatisfaction the Duchess of Ports- 
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mouth, for whom the king’s infatuation had j 
become stronger than ever, is said to have 
proposed a strange scheme. The Duke ofj 
fork was to he sent hack to Scotland, and 
Monmouth brought over to England, a re- 
conciliation being thus edectea with the 
Prince of Orange at the cost of a change of 
policy towards FVance. But the precise his- 
tory of this design remains obscure, and the 
part said to have been assigned to the Duchess 
of Portsmouth is highly improbable (Buknbt, 
ii. 464-6; Dalrtmplb,!. 116-17; Secret His- 
tory of Whitehall^ letter Ixxii.) It seems 
certain that Monmouth came over on a short 
visit, though statements differ as to whether 
he actually saw his father. Whatever specu- 
lations may have been rife as to the possi- 
bility of a change of policy both at home 
and abroad, they were cut short by the death 
of Charles II. Since his serious illness in 
1679 the care which he took of his health 
had helped to prevent a relapse, though Lut- 
trell, in May 1682, notes his having suffered 
at Windsor from a serious distemper (i. 190). 
On the night of 1 Feb. 1685 ho had been 
supping with the Duchiiss of Portsmouth; 
next morning he was seized by an apoplect^jc 
fit. At first his malady seemed to give way 
to remedies, and thii news of his recovery 
spread through the country, where it was 
received with demonstrations of joy (Cook, 
471-2). But on the night of the 4th he grew ■ 
worse, and shortly before noon on the ()th he ' 
died (LuttrelTi, i. 627). The narratives j 
differ as to the question whether the queen 1 
attended his deathbed, at which the Duchess * 
of Portsmouth seems certainly to have been | 
present. An edifying account of the last i 
words consciously spoken by Charles II was : 
composed by liis brother (Clarke, Life of \ 
James II, i. 749) ; the pathetic ‘ Let not poor ' 
Nelly starve ! ’ has the authority of Burnet I 
(ii. 473). The rumours which attributed his 1 
death to poison seem to have had no foun- 
dation (see Hatton Correspondence, ii. 61-4 ; 
Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd series, iv. 74-6 ; 
Harris, ii. .376 n. ; B^net, ii. 473-8, and 
note to 476 on the opinion of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth ; North’s Examen and his Life 
of Lord Guilford, ii. 1 07. The whole evidence 
is well reviewed by .Tesse, iii. 371-80). The 
remains of the king, which seem to have been 
exposed to unwarrantable neglect, were in- 
terred on 17 Feb. in Henry VH’s chapel with 
solemnities that were thought inadequate 
(Lvttrbll, i. 330 ; Cook, 476-7). Doubt- 
less not a few Englishmen moralised, after the 
fashion of Evelyn, over the end of Charles II 
in the midst of such a court as his. 

Charles II died a professed catholic. What 
there was of reverence in him — and it was 


little even in his boyhood (cf. Lakb, Diary, 
26) — had been driven out by the experiences 
of his earlier days. While he cared nothing 
for the church of England (Burnet, ii. 296) 
he hated presbyterianism (ib, i. 197) ; and 
notwithstanding his declarations of indul- 
gence there is no sign that the persecutions 
of protestant nonconformitv in his reign dis- 
turbed his peace of mind. Thus it is probable 
that he would have contented himself with 
a religion all of his own ’ had it not been for 
the repeated efforts made during his exile to 
lead him over to the church of Home. There 
were rumours of communications from him 
to the pope when in Scotland in 1660, and 
again in 1662, which latter Whitelocke was 
said to have originally inserted in his * Me- 
moirs ’ and then torn out {Secret History of 
the Reigns of Charles II and James II, 1 1 , 
18) ; and Burnet asserts (i. 136) that in 1666 
he was actually converted by Cardinal Ketz, 
Ijord Aubigny likewise having much to do 
with the matter (cf. Clarendon, vii. 62-4). 
It would also seem that during his residence 
at Paris Olier, a zealous propagandist, had 
intercourse with Charles on the subject of 
religion ( Vie de M. Olier, cit. in Gent, Moj, 
u. i.) ; and he was stated to have declared 
himself in private to be a catholic some time 
before the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1069 
(Carte, Life of Ormonde, cit. in Harris, ii. 
61 m.; cf. Somers Tracts, viii. 225). There 
can be little doubt that when Charles came 
back to England he was virtually a catholic, 
but there is no satisfactory evidence that he 
had ever actually been received into the 
church of Home. His hesitation to declare 
himself after his restoration requires no ex- 
planation ; of his strong catholic sympathi(?s 
during the whole of its course there can bt‘ 
no doubt whatever. His two declarations of 
indulgence were paitised for the benefit of his 
catholic subjects (Vaughan, ii. 331), and his 
undertaking to France in the treaty of Dover 
was in consonance with his personal wishes. 
Shortly after his marriage he sent Sir Richard 
Bellings [q. v.] to Rome, one of whose com- 
missions was to i>ropose to Pope Alexan- 
der VII terms upon which the king and the 
nation should be reconciled to Rome. The ne- 
gotiation was afterwards laid aside, but in 
August 1668, about the time when the Duke 
of York’s conversion became known to him, 
Charles II corresponded with Oliva, the gene- 
ral of the Jesuits at Home, who sent to Lon- 
don a novice of his order. The instructions 
of this agent are unknown, but the transaction 
I is all the more significant inasmuch as the 
! young novice in question, who was known in 
I Home under the name of James La Cloche, 
was a natural son of Charles II, born to him 
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in his youth by a lady at Jersey i^Gent, Mag* 
January 1806, based on G. BoBRO,AS^^or/« della 
Converaione di Carlo //, published at Home 
from the Jesuit archives ; cf. Christie, ii. 17, 
with Colbert’s memoir in Appendix, ib*; Mio- 
NBT, Nigociations reL ii la Sitecesmon d'Es- 
pagne, iii. ; and Ranke, iv. 23). Yet even these 
tliscoveries prove nothing as to Charles having 
made any profession of the catholic faith 
before he laf on h is deatlibed. That lie made 
it admits of no doubt. Barillon states that I 
at the suggestion of the Duchess of Ports- | 
mouth he prevailed upon the Duke of York I 
to* obtain the king’s permission to bring a • 
priest to him, and that from this priest, I 
Father Hudlestono, who had helped to save ! 
the king’s life in his wanderings, Charles, | 
after declaring himself a catholic and ex- | 
pressing cont rition for having so long delayed 1 
his reconciliation, received absolution, the | 
communion, and extreme unction (see the 
father’s narrative, Ellis, 2nd series, iv. 78- 
81; cf. Dalrymplb, ii. Appendix, 110-21). 
James 11 asserts that his brother refused the 
communion according to the rites of the 
cliurch of h]ngland proflered by Bishop Ken, 
who, however, pronounced the absolution 
on the king’s expressing regret for his sins 
(Clarke, i. 747 ; cf. A True lielationy in 
Somera Tract viii. 429). There are some 
minor discrepancies between the various ac- 
counts, which include Burnet’s (ii. 468-72), 
but as to the main fact of the king’s profes- 
sion their agreement leaves no room for doubt. 
The controversial papers in support of the 
doctrines of the church of Rome found in 
his strong box after his death, and afterwards 
communicated by James TI wRhout eifect to 
his daughter, the Princess of Orange (see 
her Lettres et M6moires, 1880, 61), may, as 
Halifax shrewdly observes, have been written 
all by Charles II himself, * and yet not one 
word his own.’ 

Halifax, the author of the best character 1 
ever drawn of Charles II, observed (Burnet, • 
ii. 340) that God had made him of a par- ! 
ticular com])osition ; and though his fortunes I 
were certainly more extraordinary than his ’ 
qualities, he was not altogether a common j 
type of man. The vicissitudes of his fortunes j 
may be held in part accountable for some of ] 
his weaknesses and liis vices ; for his fickle- 
ness (Reresby, 221) ; for his dissimulation, 
which at times imposed upon the unworldly 
BaxtertantCy 231) ; even perhaps 
in some measure for his immorality. These 
were hardly counterbalanced by the gifts 
which help to account for his undeniable 
popularity. He >vas good-natured, or, in 
Evelyn’s words, ‘debonnaire and easy of 
access,’ grateful to those who had rendered 


j him personal service in misfortune, kind to 
I all, down to the spaniels who dwelt in his 
i bedchamber. He had it not in his nature, 
i as is told by a cast-off mistress, to do cruel 
i things to anything living (Harris, ii. 396), 
i and Evelyn calls him ‘ not bloody nor cruel.’ 
I Burnet, however, demurs to this praise (ii. 
i 481), and without dwelling on an excep- 
• tional instance of brutal revengefulness such 
I as the mutilation of Sir John Coventry, we 
may well believe that Charles II had ^ no 
tenderness in his nature.’ He ^vas, however, 
blessed with an excellent temper, which only 
broke down when a courtier, such as Henry 
Savile, ventured to use his vote and interest 
against the royal wish {Lauderdale PaperSy 
iii. 139-40; cf. Burnet, i. 501). At the 
root of his character lay a selfishness which 
showed itself in innumerable ways, but above 
all in an indomitable hatred of taking trouble. 
It was this which, when he could not get 
rid of petitioners by fast w'alking or by 
taking sanctuary with one of his mistresses 
(Halifax, 23-5), made him give pleasant 
words to everybody, careless wdiether he or 
his ministers for him afterwards broke his 
promises (Schwerin, 176; cf. Burnet, ii. 
480). It was this too which made him shrink 
from wise counsellors, in accordance, as (3a- 
rendou writes (iii. 63), with the unfortunate 
disposition of his line to follow (he counsel 
of intellectual inferiors. Yet ho was by no 
means always inattentive to business. What- 
ever really interested him, beginning with his 
h(*alth, he generally thought worth trouble. 
The records of courtiers and diplomatists 
(Henry Sidney, Schwerin, Savile Corre- 
spondence) alike convey the impression that 
he frequently applied himself to matters of 
state, both in council and in parliament, 
although his habit of standing by the fire 
with a circle of peers round him during the 
sittings of the House of Ijords, which he 
thought as diverting as a play, did not tend 
to expedite affairs (Dalrymple, i. 21 ; iff. 
Jesse, iii. 343-4). 

The sensualism if Charles was another 
pliase of his utter selfishness. Among his 
favourite vices drinking had no place. Again, 
though high play was fashionable at court, 
he never became a gambler. Except in one 
direction, he cannot be charged with great 
I personal extravagance, although, as Evelyn 
I says, he loved planting and building, and in 
general brought in a politer style of living 
! which led to luxury. The extraordinary 
' superfluity of offices in his court and house- 
' hold (see especially Cal 1061-4, and Cham- 
I berlayne) can hardly be laid at his door ; nor 
' did lie only preach economy in dress, i&c. to 
I parliament (May 1662 ; see Somers Tracts ^ 
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vii. 647), but sought an occasion to practise j 
what he preached (Evelyn, 18 Oct.; Pepys, 
15 Oct. and 22 Nov. 166(3). The passion 
wliich in him swallowed up all others was a 
loye for women, in which, as Halifax says; 1 
he had as little of the seraphic part as ever | 
man had. The palliation which ho once at- 
tempted for his wantonness (Rekesby, 166) : 
is contemptible ; better is Halifax’s half ex- 
-<;use, that ‘ sauntering ’ is a stronger tempta- 1 
tion to princes than to others (see Cun- ' 
NINOHAM, 16). It would be an eiTor to 
suppose that the public was indifferent to 
the king’s proceedings, or regarded them as 
a matter of . course. The task would bo too ' 
arduous to endeavour to give an accurate 
list of his mistresses. The names of Ijucy | 
Walters (or Watc^rs or Rarlow), (Catharine 
Peg (aft/orwards (xreen), Lady i:Jhannon (Eli- 
zabeth Killigrew), and Lady Byron (Eleanor 
Needham) belong to the period of, his exile; 
after his restoration, Mrs. Palmer, succes- 
sively Countess of (Jastlemaine and (from 
1670) Duchess of Cleveland, was mistless en 
tit re till she was succeeded by Louise do 
K(^rouallo, duchess of Portsmouth (167»‘5), 
who was, like her predecessor, named a lac^v 
of the bedchamber to the queen. The king’s | 
futile passion for ‘ la belle Stewart,’ who mar- 
ried the Duke of Richmond, at one time 
jiroused the jealousy of Lady Castlemaine ; I 
hut the position of the Duchess of Ports- i 
mouth was neverseriously threatened, though ! 
a rumour to that effect arose in 1680 (H. i 
Bavile, i. 208). In rank and notoriety, (mt : 
not in political power, the Duchess of Ma- 1 
zarin (Hortensia Mancini) was her foremost i 
rival (Evelyn, 1 1 June 1699 et al.) But she ! 
had to submit to endless other infidelities on i 
the king’s part, among which his attachment | 
to Nell Gwyniie (from the beginning of 1668) i 
had preceded the opening of ‘ Madame Car- 
welrs ’ own reign, and endured throughout 
it (see PoRNERON, ii.) Other actresses in 
the list were Margaret Davis and Margaret. | 
Hughes; and further names arc those of 
Winifred Wells, Maiy Knight, and Jane ' 
Roberts, the daughter of a clergyman. By 
these and others Charles II had a numerous 
progeny, of which may be mentioned his 
children by Lucy Walters, James, duke of 
Monmouth and Buccleuch (born 1649), and a 
daughter Mary (?) ; by Catharine Peg, Charles 
Fitzcharles, earl of Plymouth (born 1657) ; by | 
Lady Shannon, CJharlotte, countess of Yar- 
mouth; by Lady Castlemaine,CharlesFitzroy, j 
duke of Southampton and Cleveland (born I 
1()62), Henry Fitzroy, duke of Grafton (bom j 
1668), George Fitzroy, duke of Northumber- ' 
land (born 1665), Anne, countess of Sussex, 
Charlotte, countess of Lichfield, and Barbara j 


Fitzroy (^?), who became a nun in France ; 
by Margaret Davis, Mary Tudor, counte.ss of 
Derwentwater ; by Nell Gwynne, (Uiarles 
B(;auclerk, duke of St. Albans (born 1670), 
and James Beauclerk (born 1671); by the 
Ducliess of Portsmouth, (Jiarles Lennox, 
duke of Richmond, born 1678(Hubner, Ge~ 
itealopUvhe TabeWm, i. 78; CUNNINGHAM; 
JkssE; FoRNBRON). 

In Ids relations to tlui government of the 
country ( -harles 11 was under the influence 
of motives not very different from those which 
swayed his private life. His desire to be free 
from the control of parliament, and yet pro- 
vided with the means which ho could not 
honourably obtain elsewhere, brought about 
his corrupt dependence upon France. His own 
council (at the time when it had been put on a 
t broader basis) would not trust him to have pri- 
vate interviews with the foreign ambassadors, 
and though he contrived such with Barillon, 
it was with many signs, on the king’s part, 

. of the fear of detection (Dalrymplb, ii. 280). 
t He (‘Vi*n owned to having taken a bribe to 
! hell) a colonial job through the council itself 
j (Burnet, ii. 106). Of course he expet t^nl 
I others to be equally venal, and he rarely v - 
sorted to threats (for an instance see Me- 
moirs of Colonel Hutchinson (1885), ii. 266 w.) 
Charles 11 may be excused for not having 
loved parliamentary government as he pre- 
tended to do (see ^iomers Tracts^ vii. 553; cf. 
Clarendon, Life, ii. 225-6), and for having 
failed to combine the system of cabinet govern- 
ment, which was not his invention, with the 
principle of a collective ministerial responsi- 
bility to parliament, for which the times were 
not yet ripe. But it was his fault that 
throughout his reign the system of backstairs 
influence prevailed. He can hardlj^ be said 
to have had favourites proper ; neither Ro- 
chester nor Buckingham, neither Arlington 
nor Falmouth, actually had an ascendency 
over him. But he was surrounded by cour- 
tiers of the menial type, and the real centre 
of government lay in the apartments of the 
reigning sultana. Among the chief poten- 
tates of the backstairs were Baptist May, 
keeper of the privy purse ; Thomas Ohiftinch 
[q. V.], keeper of his private or cabinet closet, 
succeeded on his death in 1666 by his brother 
William, who enjoyed still greater favour; 
lastly, Edward Progers, who, after attending 
Charles in Jersey, and being banished from 
liis presence in Scotland, afterwards became, 
in Grammont’s words, ‘ the confidant of the 
king’s intrigues,’ and M.P. for Breepnshire 
(cf W UBATLEY, 181-2). There was the same 
disorder in the accounts of the court as in 
those of the states and in truth parts of both 
were hopelessly mixed up under the head of 
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secret services ; if the navy ollice was in 
chronic disorder in the earlier part of the reign 
(AVHBA.TLEY, 128-58; Dalrymple, ii. 1,103- 
110 ), neither were the salaries of the royal 
household paid with regularity, but are found i 
on occasion all in arrear, at ])eriod 8 varying I 
from one to three years (^St^rref tSerrices 
Charles II j vi-viii.) ' 

Charles II was endowed by nature with 
an excellent intellect. Halifax praises his 
admirable memory and his strong j)ower of 
observation, and says that whenever one of 
Uis ministers fell, the king was always at 
hand with a full inventory of his faults. Ilia 
quickness of apprehension was extraordinary, 
and was the chief source of his wit. Many of 
his witticisms were seasoned with a very gross 
salt which, even in a court whose cimversation 
was indescribably coarse, struck thocritical as 
not reconcilable with his usual good breeding. 
His ordinary courtiers found fault rather witli 
his inveterate habit of telling stories, espe- 
cially concerning his adventure.s after AVor- 
cester ; he wearied even Pepys (2 Jan. 1638), 
but probably unconsciouslv, for Burnet (i. 1 70) 
calls him an everlasting talker. He understood 
both French and Italian, though he does not 
appear to have written the former very idio- 
matically (Clarendon, vii. G4) ; Latin he 
seems not to have read with case (Sciiwertn^ 
3 14). He is asserted (by Cook, 500-1 ) to have 
been well versed in historical and])oliticnllit(i- 
rature, as well as in English law and divinity. 
He had a liking for polite literature, and for 
the drama more especially. His literary j udg- 
nients show much discernment, and he en- 
couraged the stage. He was a buyer of pic- 
tures, and had a strong taste for architec- 
ture ; in the history of which art, even more 
than in that of portrait painting, in England 
his reign forms a memorable e])och. But, i 
curiously enough, the bent of his intellect | 
was rather in t he direct ion of physical science, 
nor is it inappropriate that the lioyal Society 
should have been founded, though not pro- 
jeett'd, in his reign. He knew, .says Evelyn, 
of many em])iricul medicine.s, and the easier 
mechanical mathematics. With his interest 
in the former his anxiety for his health may 
have had much to do, and with the latter his 
love of shi])s and shipbuilding, for he was 
(ron.stantly at Sheerness and on the fleet, and 
took great pleasure in his yachts (CV*/. 1660- 
1661). But Pepys tells ns that ne was fond 
of seeing dissections (11 May 1663), and de- 
scribes his celebrated chemical laboratory as 
a pretty place (15 Jan. 1669). His liking 
for chemistry, which he had shared with his 
cousin Prince Rupert, was longlived ; in the 
veiy month of his death he was engaged in 
experiments in the production of mercury 
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(Wheatley, 167; cf. Burnet, i. 169). He- 
had, too, a fondness for curiosities, which he 
caused to be collected for his cabinet at 
foreign courts (Ca/. 1660-1, 499; cf. 2 * 6 . 390). 
His favourite bodily exercise was walking ; 
in his youth he was a good dancer, and even 
after the Restoration he excelled at tennis 
(W HEATLBY, 229 ; cf. Ilatton Correspondence, 
i. 189). Both before and after his return he 
' liked hunting, and it was for this pastime, 
but more especially for the horse-races, that 
N€‘wmarket was his favourite resort (see 
' Havile Correspondence, 271, and note; cf* 

! Reresdy, 288). 

When after the battle of Worcester a re- 
ward of 1 , 000 /. was offered for the capture 
of Charles Stuart, he was described as ‘ a 
tall man, above two yards high, his hair a 
deep brown, near to black ’ (Ch/. 1651, 476). 

■ This corre.sponds toMarvelVs famous descrip- 
‘ tionof him (Grosart’h Marvell, i. 343) as ‘ of 

a tall stature and of sable hue.^ In ‘ A Cava- 
1 lier’s Note-book,* 90, there is a curious anee- 
* dote of his measuring his height in the cabin 
of the Nuseby on his return to England, and 
of its exceeding that of any other person on 
board (cf. Pepys, 25 May 1660; Cunning- 
ham, 74, however, states him to have mea- 
.sured five feet ten inches only). The kin^s 
swarthy complexion (Evelyn speaks of his 
* fierce countenance ’), with its enect height- 
ened by the dark periwig, is the most dis- 
t incl ive feat ure of all his portraits. Of these 
the National Portrait Oallery contains three, 
of which one is by John Groenhill, another 
by Mrs. Beale, while a third, an allegorical 
l)iece, is attributed to Sir Peter Lely. 

[No biography of Chari os II of any preten- 
sions exists except Jlr. William Harris’s Histo- 
rical and Critical Account of the Life of Charles II 
(2 vols. 1766), which, with its copious and eru- 
dite notes, ‘ after the manner of Mr. Bayle,* 
forms a long and searching indictment against 
i tho king. Of a lighter kind is tho Memoir of 
I Charles in vol. iii. of J. H. Jesse’s Memoirs of 
' the Court of England under tho Stuarts (4 vols. 

1840). Of panegyrical histories Aurelian Cook’s 
! Titus Britaniiicus (1685) is serviceable; another 
1 is Augustus Anglicus (1686). A useful short 
I Personal History is appended to Bohn’s edition 
I of Grammont. At the Restoration encomiastic 
I biographies of the king were of course published, 

■ among which Egglestield’s Monarchy Revived 
; (1661, repr. 1822) is meritorious; another, very 
! bitter against Mazarin, is James l)avis s History 
' of his Srtcred Majesty King Charles II (1660) ; 
' a third, I). Lloyd’s True Portraiture of the same 

(1660). On the other hand, the Secret History 
of the Reigns of Charles II and .Tamos II (1690) 
is, so far as the former is concerned, a venomoue 
' libel ; and the Secret History of Whitehall (1697) 
a more elaborate attempt, pretending to be pub- 
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lished from original papers by D, Jones, is apo- . 
cryphal though curious, and seeks to trace the ^ 
hand of France in everything. There is also a ' 
Secret History of the Court and Reign of ' 
Charles II (2vols. 1792). Heath’s Chronicle of ' 
the late Intestine War, &c., 2nd ed., to which ! 
is added A Continuation to the present year 1675, ' 
by J. P. (1676), serves the purpose of brief an- ! 
nals up to that date. Of particular episodes in 1 
the life of Charles that of his wanderings after t 
Worcester recjived both biographical and auto- i 
biographical treatment (see above) ; the several | 
accounts are collected in J. Hughes’s Boscobel j 
Trpr*ts (1830, partly ropr. by Bohn, 1846) ; there j 
is also a work by S. E. Hoskyns, Charles II in , 
the Channel Islands (2 vols. 1854). Among con- j 
temporary memoirs Clarendon’s great work in i 
its two divisions accompanies the public life of 1 
Charles II up to 1668 ; the text cites the Ox- I 
ford editions of the Rebellion (citcid simply as ' 
(ylarendon), 8 vols. 1826; and the Life, 3 vols. 1827. 
Next in importance is Burnet’s History of his 
own Times (6 vols. Oxford 1833), which narrates 
the Scottish experiences of Charles II before the 
Re.storation, and English and Scotch affairs from 
that date (Burnet went abroad in 1683). Vol. i. 
of Clarke’s Life of James II (2 vols. 1816) con- 
tains genuine memoranda of his brotlier’s life 
and reign. Evelyn’s Diary gives the whole 
the reign, that of Pepys end.s 31 May 1669 ; the 
(/orrespondenco of both extends beyond the 
death of Charles. An invaluable commentary on 
what it professes to condense is II. B. Wheatley’s 
Samuel Pepys and the World ho lived in (2iid 
cd. 1880). A. Hamilton’s French Memoirs of 
the Court of Charles II by Count Griimmont, 
which owe much to their real author, only cover 
(he period from 1662-4. Of greater historical 
value are the Savile Correspondence, ed. for the 
Camden Society by W. D. Cooper (1868), whiclr 
spreads over nearly the whole of the reign (from 
1661), but more p.articularly belongs to the years 
1677-82, and the Diary, beginning in 1679, and 
Correspondence of Henry Sidney, cd. by R. W. 
Bleiicowo (2 vols. 1843). Of annalistic works 
Whitelocke’s Memorials (4 vols. 1853) end with 
the Itestoration, and N. Luttrell’s Brief Re- 
lation (6 vols. 1857) begins September 1678. 
Curious inforniatioii is contained in the Hatton 
Correspondence, ed. for the Camden Society by 
M. Thompson (2 vols. 1878), chiefly concern- 
ing the middle and later parts of the reign; in 
the Travels and Memoirs of Sir John Reresby 
(here cited in the 3rd ed. but well edited in 1876 
by Mr. Cartwright) ; in the Letters to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, 1673 and 1674, ed. for the Camden 
Society by W. D. Christie (2 vols. 1874) ; in the 
despatches of the Brandenburg minister, Olto von 
Schwerin, Briefe aus England, 1674-8 (Berlin, 
1837), and in R. North’s Life of Lord Guilfortl 
(Lives of the Norths, 3 vols. 1826). There are 
gleanings in vol. vi. of Runhworth’s Historical 
Collections, 1618-48 (1703); Thurloe’s State 
Papers, Ludlow’s Memoirs, also in the Prideaux 
Letters, ed. for the Camden Society by E. M. j 
Thompson (1876), the Crosby Reoonls, A Cava- 


lier’s Note-book, ed. by T. Ellison (1880), Dr. 
E. Lake’s Diary (Camden Miscellany, vol. i. 
1847), and the Pythouse Papers, ed. by W. A. Day 
(1879). In Ellis’s Original Letters (1824-7), 
vol. iv. of the 2nd series in particular illustrates 
this reign/ The letters of Secretary Coventry 
remain in manuscript at Longleat. Arlington's 
Letters to Temple, &c., 1664-70, od. by Bebington 
(2 vols. 1871). are valuable for ilie diplomatic 
history of the earlier half of the reign, as arc 
the Ijotters of Temple himself (Works, 1760, 
vol. ii.), which extend to 1679, while his Memoirs 
(i5. vol. i.) reach from 1672 to the same year. Of 
speciiil periods in the biography of Charles, the 
.Memoirs of the Duchess Sophia, ed. by A. Ku- 
cher (Leipzig, 1789), throw light on hlsaffairs at 
the Hague before the Scotch expedition, those of 
Cardinal de Retz (tr. 1774) on his second sojourn 
in France; Dr. Price’s Mystery and Method of 
H.M.’s Happy Restor-ition (1680, repr. in Ma- 
s^ros’sSelect (Jivil WarTracts, 1816) on the trans- 
actions leading up to that event ; the Reliquiae 
Btixteriansc (1696) on the religious schemes and 
diflicultieB ensuing upon it. Forneron’s papers 
in the Revue Ilistorique, vol. xxviii., on the 
Duchess of Portsmouth are mainly based on the 
despatches of Colbert de Croissy in the French 
archives. The authorities concerning the kind’s 
death and the circumstances attending it have 
I been mentioned in the text, as has been the 
masterly .summary of* the character of Kin^ 
Charles II by Halifax (1750). The king’s way 
I of managing, or leaving to be managed, Scotch 
j and Irish affairs is to be gathered from the 
[ Lfiuderdale Papers, ed for the Cfirnden Society 
by O. Airy (3 vols. 1884-6), and from the Orrery 
State Letters (2 vols. 1743). and tlio documents 
in Carte’s Life of Ormonde (6 vols. 1852) re.spec- 
tively. Of English (and h’rench) State Papers 
and cognate documents a most important but in- 
complete selection forms the basis of Sir John 
Dalrymplo’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which begin with the dissolution of the 
Pensioners’ Parliament (2 vols. 4th ed. 1773). 
The Clarendon State Papers f3 vols. 1767-80, 
calendared in 3 vols, 1872) extend only as far as- 
the Restoration. Though much use has been 
made by historians of the despatches of Barillon,. 
the French archives, as is shown by the recent 
researches of Forneron, contain much more in- 
formation concerning the reign of Charles II 
than has hitherto been made public. Modern 
students, however, have at their aon ico the twelve 
volumes of Calendars of State Papers, Dome.stie 
Serie.9, of the Commonwealth (1875-85), and the 
seven of the reign of Charles II (1860-6) up U> 
1667, edited by Mrs Everett Green, tog(*ther 
with the volume of the Calendar of Treasury 
Papers 1556-7-1696, ed. by J. Bedington (1868). 
Much light is thrown on the finances by Secret/ 
Services of Charles II and James II, ed. for the 
Camden Society by J. Y. Akerman (1851). In 
addition there are the State Trials, the Parlia- 
mentary History, and Chamberlayiie’s Anglia* 
Notitise (here cited in the ed. of 1676), which 
last gives a valuable account of the constitution 


/ 
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of the court and household of the king. Mrs. Jaiiie> 
son’s Memoirs of the Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II (2 vols. 1830) derive interest from 
Lely’s portraits ; but I*. Cunningham’s Story of 
Nell Gwyn is the compilation of a genuine anti- 
<iuary. A large number of pamphlets, &c. con- 
ciirning the events of the reign are collected in 
Somers Tracts, vols. vii. and viii. (1812, see 
especially vol. vii. for the popish plot agitation) ; 
tho State Tracts in the collection hero cited as 
S.T.C. (1693) date especially from 1671 to 
1681, and are intended to justify the policy of 
a league against i^rauce. Of older historical 
works treating of tho reign of Charles II those 
*of Oldmixon, Echard, Kennet, Ilume, and Mac- 
phorson are still «pioted ; nor ought the opening 
t?hapter of Fox’s untinished History of James II 
to be forgotten, even by the side of Lord Macau- 
lay’s more elaborate introduction to a fiir grander 
fragment. Together with Hallam the chapter in 
Guest’s Englisches Verwaltungsrecht, vol. i.(2nd 
ed. Berlin, 1867) deserves study. Guizot’s Moiick 
(tr. with notes by Stuart Wortley, 1838) and 
W. D. Christie’s Life of Shaftesbury (2 vols. 
1871) are monographs of high merit. The best 
account of thef'»reigu policy of England under 
Charles II is to he found in one of the most mas- 
terly portions of Itaiiko’s Englischo Guschichtc 
(tr. 187t>). The same side of tho subject is treated 
in vols, i. . and ii. of Onno Klopp’s Fall des 
Hauses Stuart (Vienna, 1875). Vol. ii. of R. 
Vaughan’s Memorials of the House of St uart, 2 
vols. 1831, bears largely on the religious troubles 
of tho time.s. Masson’s Lifcs of ]\rilton,‘voI. vi. 
best summarises the literary as well as the poli- 
tical condition of F^ngland in tho earlier part of 
the reign ; and no student of any H.spect of it 
will fail to turn to Scott’s edition of Lryden, re- 
cently re*cdited hy Mr. Saint sbury.] A. W. W. 

OHABLES Edwakd Louis PiiiLir 
Cabimir (1720-1788), commonly called the 
Young Pretender, eldest son of the Cheva- 
lier de St. George, or, as his adherents styled ^ 
him, James III,*^and of the Princess Clemen- j 
tine, a daughter of Prince James Sobieski, , 
was born at Home on 31 Dec. 1720. Owing 
to the differences between the chevalier and , 
his wife the education of the lad was de- i 
siiltory. Jesuit priests were exchanged for I 
protestant tutors, and when these were dis- 
missed Jacobite soldiers took up the work 
of instruction, until the mind of the young 
prince became rather hazy. Yet Charles was 
not deficient in ordinary acquirements, and ' 
spoke French and Italian well at an early 
age ; he had a taste for music and the fine 


witnesses of this prince’s resolution during 
that siege, and I am firmly persuaded that 
they w'ould soon change their way of tliiiik- 
I ing.’ As he grew up the hopes of the Jacobites 
. became more and more centred in the prince. 

I The Old Pretender by bis miserable conduct 
to his wife had completely alienated his ad- 
I herents. The birth of Charles and the favour- 
. able impression made by his courage, dig- 
, nity, and intelligence restored the waning 
: energies of the Jacobites. The year 1740 
, saw Engliincl supporting the cause of Maria 
I Theresa and at variance with France. The 
Ja(‘,obites, through their English and Scotch 
! committees, proceeded to put the machinery 
, of con.spiracv into motion. Scotland, it was 
, said, could raise twenty thousand men. Eng- 
j lisli Jacobite leaders predicted that Charles 
I had only to appear to make all England em- 
brace his cause. France also was lavish in 
her offers of assistance. On the faitii of these 
promises tlu‘ young prince resolved to head an 
expedition. ‘ I go, sire,’ said he to his father, 

‘ in search of three crowns, which I doubt 
not but to have the honour and happiness of 
laying’ at your majesty’s feet. If I fail in 
the at tempt, your next sight of me shall be 
in my cofiiii.’ The departure of Charles from 
Home was secret, but the English goveni- 
I ment was at once informed of the fact. As 
I the priiice passed through Florence, Sir 
I Horace Mann drew liis portrait and sent it 
to the Duke of Newcastle : ‘The young man 
is above th(i middle height and very Mi in. 
lie wears a light bag wig ; his face is rather 
long, the complexion clear, but borders on 
paleimss j. the forehead very broad, the eyes 
fairly large — blue but without sparkle; the 
mouth large, with the lips slightly curled, 
and the chin more sharp tlian rounded.’ On 
the arrival of the prince in France war hud 
not as yet broken out between England and 
France, but the remoiistrancc^s of the Eng- 
lish cabinet led to a siieedy rupture. It soon 
became evident to Charles that the zeal of 
FYaiice on his behalf was by no means com- 
mensurate with her promises of aid. The 
Dunkirk expedition, which had set out for 
the invasion of England with seven thousand 
troops on board under Marshal Saxe, had to 
beat a retreat before the vigilance of the Eng- 
lish channel fleet, while, a storm springing up, 
the expedition only succeeded in regaining 
the J^'rench coast at a severe loss. This dis- 


arts, and his conversation exhibited marked 
intelligence. Charles served with much 
credit at the siege of Gaeta (1734) under the 
Duke of Liria. ‘ I wish to God,’ writes Liria 
to his brother, the Duke of Fitz- James, ‘that 
some of the greatest sticklers in England 
against the family of the Stuarts had been eye- 


aster damped FYench enthusiasm, and the 
prince was informed that at present further 
assistance could not be expected from Ver- 
sailles. Charles vowed that he would cross 
over to Scotland and raise his standard, even 
‘ if he took only a single footman with him.’ 
All his adherents, excepting the Duke of 
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Perth, deemed this a mad resolve, but the 
prince was not to be deterred. lie borrowed 
1 80,0001ivre8, ordered hisjewels to be pawned, ‘ 
and, without the knowledge either of his 
father or the French ministry, embarked at 
Belleisle in the Doutelle, one of two ships i 
lent to a private individual to cruise on tne 
Scottish coast. The little squadron set sail ! 
on 13 July 1745, and four days afterwards 
fell in with an English man-of-war, the Lion, 
which immediately engaged the Elizabeth, 
the consort of the Doutelle. After a con- 
test of six hours each vessel was so shat- 
tered that the enemies parted and the Eliza- 
beth, with all the arms and ammunition of 
the expedition on board, had to bear up for 
Brest, while the Doutelle held on for Scot- ; 
land, where on 2 Aug. Charles landed at an i 
islet in the Hebrides, a part of the posst's- , 
sions of Macdonald of Olanranald. He was ; 
advised t*o return to France by those who 
now welcomed him. ^ 1 am come home,^ said 
Charles, * and I will not return to France, i 
for I am persuaded that my faithful high- ■ 
landers will stand by me.’ With the con- j 
spicuous exceptions of Macdonald of Sleat | 
and Macleod of Macleod, all the neighbour-jil 
ing chiefs flocked in, though boding no good 
from the undertaking. His followers soon 
swelled into a formidable gathering, and on 
19 Aug. the royal standard was unfurled at 
Glenflnnan, and Charles began his march 
south. As soon as the committee of six, 
which had then the control of the aftairs of 
the government in Scotland, began to re- 
cognise the danger, prompt measures were 
adopted. A price of 30,000/. was put upoir 
the head of the prince, troO])s were levied, and 
Sir John Cope was ordered to take up the 
dragoon horses from grass and to secure the | 
forts and garrisons in the highland^. Cope j 
was, however, easily outwitted by the tactics 
of the rebels, and Charles pressed on to 
Perth, where he was joined by Lord George | 
Murray. Halting at Perth a week to dis- j 
cipline his forces, the prince marched to | 
Edinburgh, where he was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm. And now the severe 
defeat of Cope, who liad at last come up with 
the enemy at Prestonpans, caused matters ; 
for the first time to look serious for the go- j 
vern ment. Their best officer. Marshal W ade, 
declared that vScotland was lost, and that 
England would fall a prey to the first comer. 
Horace Walpole wrote that he should have 
to leave Arlington Street for some wretched 
attic in Herrenhausen, and perhaps be re- 
duced to give lessons in Latin to the young 
princes at Copenhagen^ Three battalions of 
the guards and seven ^giments of infantry 
were recalled from Flanders, under the Duke 


of Cumberland ; Wade was to march north 
with a large force, including six thousand 
Dutch auxiliaries ; while Cope was ordered to 
throw himself into Newcastle. The militia 
was also called out. The prince marched 
south, resolved upon swiftly reaching London 
and following up his advantage. By way of 
Kelso he crossed the border into Cumberland, 
and laid siege to Carlisle (8 Nov.), which 
after a few days, disappointed at not re- 
ceiving relief from Wade, was forced to 
capitulate. At this time Wade, who had 
expected the rebels bv the east coast, was. 
making his way with much difficulty to 
Newcastle ; but he was now completely out- 
generalled by Lord George Murray, who gave 
him the slip at Carlisle, so that the high- 
landers were soon between him and the me- 
tropolis. Marching by Penrith, Simp, Kendal, 
and Lancaster, the rebels reached Preston 
(27 Nov.), while Wade was toiling after 
them through Yorkshire. The Duke of Cum- 
berland had landed from Flanders, and was 
at Lichfield the same day that the highlanders 
entered Preston, and on their reaching Man- 
chester he was under the impression that 
they intended passing through Cheshire intc 
Wales. And now he was deluded by Lord 
George Murray as completely as Marshal 
Wade had been. By a false attack on Con- 
gleton, the duke was induced to leave the 
route to Derby by Ashbourne open, and thus 
to their great delight the clans entered Derby 
two or three days in advance of their anta- 
gonists. The news of this fresh move of the 

? rince fell on London like a thunderbolt. 

he shops were shut up and all business 
was suspended ; there was a run on the 
bank : the guards were marched to Finchley, 
and the Duke of Cumberland was requested 
to hasten up to London. Yet at this very 
time the (luestion of retreat was seriously 
discussed by the Jacobites. On 6 Dec. Lord 
George Murray and other officers high in 
command waited on the prince to express 
their conviction that the cause was hopeless, 
and that their only safety lay in beating an 
immediate retreat. Tlie French, they said, 
had not landed, the English had not risen, 
they were between the duke’s and Wade’s 
armies, either of which was equal to their 
own. The prince remonstrated, but was 
forced to yield ; he had no alternative, and 
contented himself with declaring that in fu- 
ture he should act on his own discretion. 

Shortly after dawh on 6 Dec. the high- 
land army began its retreat . northwards. 
The duke was outmarched, Wade was out- 
witted, and Hawley, who had succeeded 
Wade, was defeated at Falkirk. The clans 
marched rapidly, but the Duke of Cumber- 
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land followed them slowly and surely. At 
last the rebels were brought to bay on Cul- 
loden Moor, 16 April 1746. Charles, though 
his forces were diminished by desertion and 
weakened by fatigue, resolved to offer battle. 
The clans, outnumbered and outgeneralled, 
suffered a severe and complete defeat, and 
the cause of the prince lost its last and only 
hope. After the action the highlanders were 
found lying in layers three and four deep. 

I lorrorstruck and ovenvhelmed by the sight 
of the slaughter of his brave followers, the 
•unhappy prince left the battle-field of Cullo- 
den with a few members of his staff. A vain 
attempt to rally his scattered forces at Iluth- 
von was the last struggle of Charles to main- 
tain an organised opposition to the advance 
of the royal troops. He fled and remained 
for months — from April to September 1746 
— hiding in various islands of the Hebrides i 
and among the crags of the western high- ' 
lands. He was hunted from place to place ' 
by the Hanoverian soldiery ; an enormous ' 
sum was placed on his head ; but, in spite of ■ 
jioverty and ignorance, the loyalty of the • 
highlanders was proof against all tempta- 
tion. At last Charles was fortunate enough ’ 
in getting on board a hVench ship, and arrived ; 
safely at Morlaix in Jlrittany. Thence he 
proceeded to Paris, where he was cordially 
received by Louis XV, who renewed his 
assurances of assistance. Charles, however, 
was not unreasonably suspicious of a court 
which had fulfilled none of its promises of 
aid. He was now informed by Cardinal 
I’encin that Louis might be induced to grant 
him help on one condition. * And that con- 
dition?’ eagerly asked the prince. ‘That 
Ireland be ceded to France,^ replied the car- 
dinal, ‘as a compensation for the expense 
the court at Versailles must necessarily be 
])ut to.’ The prince rose angrily from* his 
seat and cried out, ‘ Non, Monsieur le car- 
dinal, tout ou rien ! point de partage ! point 
de partage ! ’ The king of France continued, 
however, to accord his visitor ‘moral sup- 
port’ until 1748, when, in accordance with 
the trefity of Aix-la-Chapelle, Charles was * 
requested to leave France. The prince re^ 
solved to disobey the order. He refused to ’ 
listen to all expostulations, and was at last ' 
expelled by force, removing to Avignon. An ' 
objection was raised by the English govern- I 
nient to his stay in this city, and Charles ' 
departed of his own accord, no one knew 
whither. For the next few years his move- 
ments are wrapped in mystery, which recent 
in\ estigation has only partially unveiled. For 
some time he was living secretly in Paris, 

1 hough not unknown to the French govern- 
ment, with his Qiistress, M!iss Walkenshaw, 


who had joined him soon after his return 
from Scotland. It is certain that he was in 
London in 1750, and that at this time he 
declared himself a protestant, under the idea 
that by 80 doing he would greatly improve 
: his chance of obtaining the English crown. 

I Evidence has also presented itself that he 
was in London in 1752 and 1754 to rouse the 
■ English Jacobites into action, but without 
I success. Indeed his friends were disgusted 
I with his conduct. Charles was now jEin in- 
! veterate drunkard ; it is said that he acquired 
! his drinking habits when exposed to the cold 
• and wet in Scotland during the anxious 
1 months of his fugitive life.- Ilis union with 
j Miss Walkenshaw also tended to alienate his 
I followers. The sister of this lady was house- 
' keeper to the Princess Dowager of Wales, 

^ and the h]nglish Jacobites, suspecting that 
the prince’s mistress was playing fqiso to the 
cause, tried to induce Charles to send her 
away. He refused, not, as he admitted him- 
self, because he loved her, but because he de- 
clined to be dictated to even by his most 
trusted friends. In 1756 we find him making 
Switzerland his home, and living for the 
most part at Basle, with occasional visits to 
Paris. His ill-regulated home was now to 
be broken up. Miss Walkenshaw, unable to 
j bear the brutality of the prince, left him in 
1760 and took refuge with her infant daugh- 
ter in the abbey of Meaux. In 1766 the 
' Chevalier St. George died, and Charles, now 
titular king of England, took up his abode 
at Rome, expecting to be acknowledged by 
Benedict XIV. He was bitterly disappointed. 
The counsellors of the pope saw clearly that 
to incur the hostility of England for the sake 
of a creature like tlie present representative 
of the house of Stuart was not calculated to 
' benefit the interests of the holy see, and the 
! sovereignty of Charles was rigidly ignored 
by the Vatican. For some months the prince 
refused to visit the pope, but at length, moved 
' by the remonstrances of his brother Henry, 
now created Cardinal York, and whose entry 
into the Romish hierarchy had given a great 
blow to the cause, ho in 1767 agreed to pay 
his respects to his holiness, and became once 
more a member of Roman society. It was 
not the wish of France to see the Stuart, 
line extinct, and Charles, on promise of a 
ension from the French court, married in 
772 Louisa, princess of Stolberg, whose 
beauty and wit won the heart of Alfieri. For 
a short time Charles lived happily with his 
wife, but he soon became enslaved again by 
drink, and commenced that course 
of ill-usage which eventually compelled the 
princess to separate herself from her hus- 
band. In 1777 the Countess of Albany met 
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Alfieri. The intrigue between them was as 
much the effect of Charleses ill-conduct as it 
was the immediate cause of the final quarrel 
between him and his wife. The countess fled 
to Rome in 1780, and was very kindly treated 
by her brother-in-law the cardinal, who acted 
in the matter with marked good sense and 
good feeling. A separation was airranged, 
and the countess continued to live openly 
with Alfleri till his death. Neglected and 
in ■ solitude, Charles now thought of the j 
daughter that had been born to him by Miss 
Walkenshaw in the days of his wanderings, 
lie heard that she was living with her mother 
in the convent at Meaux, and he wrote ask- 
ing her to come and live with him. She 
acceded to his request, and became a great 
favourite in Florentine society. Charles 
•created her Duchess of Albany, and until 
his death regarded her with the greatest 
affection. He lived now chiefly at Florence, 
but returned to Rome a few months before 
his death, 31 Jan. 1 788. His brother became 
the pensioner of George III, who with a 
graceful generosity placed in 1819 a monu- 
ment by Canova over the tomb of James III 
and his two sons in St. Peter’s. The Jacobite 
cause, except as a sentimental reminiscence, 
had long since, been buried by Charles him- 
self. 

[Sir Horace Mann s Letters among the 8tate 
Papers of Tuscany in the Record Office ; Decline 
•of the last Stuarts by Earl Stanhope, Roxburghe 
Club ; Letters of John Walton among the State i 
Papers Italian states in the Record Office; State 
Papers; Dom. 1746-6; MS. Journal by Ijord 
Elcho, in possession of Mrs. Erskine Wemyss; 
the Lockhart Papers; Stuart Papers ; Sir Walter 
ScotPs Talcs of a Grandfather ; Von Reumont’s 
Die Grafin von Albany ; Life of Prince Charles 
by A. C. Ewald.] A. C. E. I 

CHARLES, DAVID (1762-1834), of 
Carmarthen, Welsh preacher and writer, a 
younger brother of the celebrated Thomas , 
Charles of Bala [q. v.J, Avas born at Llanfi- j 
hangel-Abercowin. lie was apprenticed to | 
a flax-dresser and rope-maker at Carmarthen, j 
afterwards spent three years at Bristol, and 
finally married and settled down at Carmar- i 
then. Long connected with the Calvinistic i 
methodists, he began to preach at the age of 
forty-six, and was one of the first lay-preachers 
ordained ministers in South Wales in 1811. 
He soon won an exceptional reputation as a j 
preacher, both in Welsh and English. He ' 
travelled all over South Wales, and was espe- j 
cially distinguished by his extending the in- ! 
fluence of tjbe methodists to the English- i 
speaking districts. He was possessed ofsufii- ! 
cient means from trade, and received nothing 'i 
for his preaching. Paralysed in 1828, he | 


died on 2 Sept. 1834, and was buried at 
Llangunnor. His eloquent * Sermons ’ were 

E ublished at Chester in 1840, and were trans- 
ited in 1846. They have been several times 
reprinted. 

fMcmoir by H. Hughes, prefixed to English 
edition of Charles's Sermons.] T. F. T. 

CHARLES, JOSEPH (1710-1786), au- 
thor of ^ The Dispersion of the Men of Ba- 
bel, and the principal cause of it enquired 
into’ (1755, 2nd edition 1769), was born at 
I Swaft'ham, Norfolk ; the register of his bap- 
I tism is 6 Nov. 1716. If he studied at any 
English university, he took no degree; he 
must not be confounded with his father, 
Joseph Charles, who graduated at Oxford 
1710. He was presented in 1740 to the vicar- 
age of Wighton, which he retained till his 
death on 4 July 1786. He was buried at 
Swatt'ham, of which his father had been vicar. 
The ^Dispersion’ is his only known book, 
i The argument is based on a literal acceptance 
I ® the narrative in Genesis, supplemented by 
harmonising interpretations of prophecy and 
concurring test imonies of profane writers. 1 1 
j is written in a style prolix even for the time, 

; but characterised by much naivete. To 
; Japhet was given the possession of all Europe 
! and America, and the sentence against Ham 
I — ‘servant of servants’ — is noAv in full force. 
‘Are wo not trading constantly to Guinea 
forthemP. , . How many millions of negroes 
have been transported from their own country 
since Japhet got possession of America P’ 

■ The city afterwards called Babel ‘ must needs 
have been built in the district of Ham.’ 
Nimrod was the head of the undertaking, 
which, being contrary to the divine purpose, 
was defeated by a miraculous gift of lan- 
guages. ‘ These men therefore must have had 
their new languages, as the first man had his, 
by divine inspiration, and Moses tells us that 
this Avas the case ... so that this miracle is 
one grand and living demonstration of the 
truth of Moses’ history,’ 

[Blomefield’s Norfolk, ix. 209; Swaffham 
parish registers, and information from vicars of 
Swaffham and Wighton.] J. M. 8. 

CHARLES or CARLES, NICHOLAS 
(d, 1613), herald, is stated by Noble to have 
been son of a liOndon butcher named George 
Carles, and grandson of Richard Carles of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, War\(^ick8hire. Wil- 
liam Careless or Carlos [q. y.] is believed to 
Inive belonged to the same family. The 
herald’s name is spelt in a variety of ways, 
but Charles is the commonest form. At an 
early age Charles appears to have entered 
the College of Arms as Blanch-Lion pur- 
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suivant. His skill and industry attracted 
the attention of his superiors, and on " 2 \ A])ril 
lt>09 he was created Lancaster herald in the 
place of Francis Thynne. In 1611 he ac- 
companied Sir Richard St. George, Norroy 
king of arras, in his visitation of Derbyshire, 
and on 22 July 1616 William Camden (Cla- 
renceux king) nominated him his deputy for 
the visitation of Hiintingdonsliire. (^harles 
had barely completed this task when he died 
on 19 Nov. following. He married Penelope, 
daughter of Sir William Segar, Garter king 
of arms, who survived him and became the 
wife of Timothy Cartwright of Washbourn, 
Gloucestersliire. 

Charles was intimate with the antiquaries 
of his day. Me, avus the friend of Camden 
and Sir Robert Cotton. Milles commends 
him in his ‘ Titles of Honour,’ and Howes, 
(he continuer of Stow’s * Chronicle,’ acknow- 
ledges his assistance. Camden is said to 
have purchased Charles’s valuable manuscript 
collections alter his death for 90/. A por- 
tion of these collections is now at the Col- 
lege of Arms, but the greater part is in the 
llritish Museum. Among the more im]K)r- 
tant volumes is a collection of epitaphs in 
the churches of London and elsewhere, with 
drawings of monuments and arras (Lansd. 
.MS. H74), and an historical catalogue of the 
olllcers of the College of Arms (Harl. MS. 
6880). Gough states that Le Neve jiossessed 
a manuscript visitation of Staflornshire by 
( Jiarles, and Sir John Cullum a visitation of 
Suffolk ; but of these documents nothing is 
now known. Several of Charles’s let ters are 
among the Cottonian MSS. 

Charles’s Huntingdonshire visitation is ex- 
tant in three copies. One, mark(*d Gk 8. 
Huntingdon 1618,’ at the College of Arms, 
has been printed for the Camden Society by 
Sir Henry Ellis (1849). The other two are 
at the British Museum (Harl, MSS. 1075, 
1179). 

[Sir Henry Ellis’s Preface to Charles’s Visita- 
tion (Carad. Soc. 1849); Noble’s Hist. Collej^e 


Bnt. Mas.] S. L. L. 

CHARLES, THOMAS (1756-1814), of 
Bala, Welsh preacher and Avriter, Avas born 
on 14 Oct. 1765 at ‘Pantdwfn, in the parish 
of Llanfihaugel-AbercoAvin, near St. Clears 
in Carmarthenshire. He aa’^os the second 
son of a large family, of which David, the 
third son [see Cha-Rles, David], also attained 
some eminence. His father. Rice Charles, 
was a small farmer. Thomas was sent to 
school Avhen about ten or twelve years old 
to Llanddowror, where Griffith Jones, the 
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precursor of the methodist movement in 
' Wales and the founder of the ‘ circulating 
' schools,’ had been vicar until his death in 176 1 . 
Falling under the influence of an old disciple 
of Jones's named Rees Hu^h, Charles ‘'early 
entertained serious impressions.’ When four- 
teen years old he was sent to the grammar 
schoot at Carmarthen, and there he joined 
one of the methodist societies. He ascribed 
his full ‘ awakening ’ to a sermon from the 
famous Rowland of Llangeitho on 20 Jan. 
1778. The method ists were still in communion 
with the established church, so that Charles’s^ 
sympathies with them did not affect his do- 
st inat ion for the ministry. ‘ Providence un- 
expectedly and wonderfully opened up his 
Avny to Oxford,’ where he matriculated at 
.Jesus College on 81 May 1775. There ho 
remained until 1778. He became acquainted 
with many of the chief evangelical and me- 
thodisji leaders, stayed during a summer 
A'acation with Newton at Olney, w'here ho 
met the ‘great Romaine,’ and on 14 .Tune 
1778 was ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Oxford, as curate of Queen’s Camel in So- 
merset. Duringthe summerhe visited Wales, 
])reached his first sermon in the church of 
Ins native village, paid a pilgrimage to Llan- 
geitho, and met on a visit to Bala Miss Sarah 
Jones, the lady who subsoqmmtly became 
his Avife. In 1779 he took the degree of B.A. 
He found his curacy at Queen’s Camel very 
distasteful ; the villagers shoAved ‘ great con- 
tempt to tlie gospel and godly living ; ’ tlui 
absentee rector reduced Charles’s salary from 
45/. to 40/. and then to 30/. ; but a clergyman 
named Lucas, vicar of Milborno Port, an old 
Oxford friend, took him to live Avith him and 
help him in his parish. On 21 May 1780 
(’harles was ordained priest. His opinions 
made it hard for him to find a suitable curacy. 
He rejected an offer of Lady Huntingdon’s 
chapel at Bath, and in 1788 abandoned his 
curacy to marry (20 Ang.) and settle at Bala. 
When at last ‘engaged to serve a church,’ ht* 
Avns, ‘ after two Sundays, genteelly excused,’ 
and Avas content to take duty at places so 
distant from his home as ShaAvbnry in Shrop- 
shire, and LlanymawddAvy, fourteen miles 
south-Avest over the mountains ; but in April 
1784 the rector of the latter place dismissed 
him. Charles was not in want of actual 
means, as his wife conducted a large drapery 
business at Bala. He began neAv and in- 
dej)endent Avork by collecting and catechis- 
ing the children of Bala, for which purpose 
he gladly accepted the use of the Calvinist ic 
methodist chapel there. At the end of 1 784 
he preached in the chapel, and at once became 
one of the most prominent of the methodist 
clergy. He was soon ceaselessly occupied in 
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long preaching journeys over the whole of 
North Wales, and acquired celebrity for finely 
delivered sermons which dwelt mainly ‘on 
plain practical truths/ The results of Charles’s 
preaching were very striking. He was the 
first to spread the methodist movement in 
North Wales. Following the example of 
Jones of Llanddowror, he began in 1785 
to institute ‘ circulating ’ schools in North 
Wales. Money came from his methodist 
friends in England; he trained tlu^ teachers 
himself, and devoted the whole of the income 
from the chapel he served at Bala to their 
support. A school was established first in 
ono village, and then when, in about six to 
nine months, the children had learned to read 
their bibles in Welsh, was moved to another. 
Charles took a very active part in their man- 
agement. His sympathetic and lender dis- 
position made him pc^culiarly successful in 
his dealings with children. Tn 1780 he was 
probably the first (but cf. Hees, Wehlt Non- 
conformity , pp. SOil-b) to introduce Sunday 
schools into Wales, which were attended by 
adults as well as children. The standard of 
morality was thus no tabl y raised . The growth j 
of Sunday schools, conducted by gratuitous^ , 
teachers, made less necessary the circulating 
schools, which were also more expensive and 
difficult to maintain. Before long, associa- 
tions of the different Sunday-schools were 
collected and catechised in some central place, 
and Charles could point with just pride to 
assemblies, so great that no building would 
hold them, gathered together in the open 
fields. In 1791 a great ‘revival^ radiated] 
from Bala throughout North Wales as the j 
result of Charles’s Sunday schools. 

Zeal for the religious education of his 
countrymen led (fiiarles into literary com- 
position. In 1775 his initials appeared on 
a Welsh tract called, ‘ Yr Act am Bwyso 
Aur,’ published at Carmarthen at the time 
•when he was about leaving school there. In 
1789 he printed at Trevecca the first draft 
of the catechism which was afterwards uni- 
versally employed among the methodists of 
Wales. It was called ‘ Crynodeb o Egwy- 
ddorion Crefydd, neu Gatecism byrr i blant 
ac eraill, i’w dysgu.’ In later and better 
known editions it was styled ‘Ilyfibrddwr 
yn Egwyddorion y Grefydd Gristionogol.’ 
In 1797 appeared in English ‘ An Evange- 
lical Catechism, recommended by the late 
Countess of Huntingdon for all the children 
in the schools attending her chapels ^ (Lon- 
don), which in 1817 reached a fourth edition. 
In 1799 Charles began, in conjunction with 
his friend, Thomas Jones of Denbigh, to 
issue at Chester a quarterly religious maga- 
zine called ‘Trysorfa Ysprydol’ (Spiritual 
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Treasury), almost the first of its kind in the 
Welsh language. It stopped in 1802, but 
was again published between 1809 and 1813. 
With the object of printing good Welsh text- 
books for his circulating and Sunday schools 
with greater facility and less expense, ho 
established in 1803 a press at Bala, which 
before his death was said to have issued fifty- 
five editions and 320,000 copies. In 1805 
•ho began to issue from the Ilala press his 
‘Oeiriadur Ysgrythyrol’ (Scriptural Dic- 
tionary), which extended to four volumes 
octavo, and was completed in 1808. Of 
this his enthusiastic biographer says ; ‘ It is 
a magazine of useful, ricli, script ural know- 
ledge ; ’ ‘ truly evangelical yet wholly prac- 
tical,’ ‘ a model of Welsh style,* and, ‘ next 
to the Bible, the best book in the Welsh 
language.’ It has since gone through seven 
editions. In 1801 he drew up the first de- 
finite constitution of the me.thodists (‘ Ilheo- 
lau a Dybenion y Gymdeithas Neillduol yn 
mhlith y bobl a elwir y Methodistiaid yn 
Nghymru’). In 1802 he published an Englisli 
tract, ‘The Welsh Methodists vindicated,* in 
answer to anonymous attacks on the society 
(reprinted in Hughes’s Lifcy ch. xii.) He was 
appointed by the Bible Society to prepare 
for the press their editions of the Welsh 
Bible, and his alterations in the orthography 
occasioned a sharp literary war with advo- 
cates of tlie older spelling, which, on an 
appeal to arbitration, was decided against 
him. Among Charles’s lesser literary labours 
may be enumerated a ‘ Becommendatory Pre- 
face to the w’orks of W. Oradock ’ (1800) ; a 
translation of Jewel’s ‘ Apology ’ into Welsli, 
with a life of the bishop (1808) ; an arranged 
and enlarged edition of the hymns of his 
friend, the Rev. P. Oliver of Cliester (1808) ; 

‘ Advice to Christian Professors,* written 
jointly with 01iver(1817) ; the autobiography, 
letters, and essays issued after his death ; and 
a multitude of occasional articles and tracts 
on various subjects (Rowlanps, Cambrian 
Biblioyraphy ; British Miiseum Cataloyiui). 

Charles kept up a closer relation with the 
leaders of Cal vinistic methodism in England 
than any of the other great Welsh ministers, 
and had in his own day a considerable English 
reputation. The disciple of Whitefiela, he 
yet showed a charity and tolerance towards 
the ‘ Arminian methodists * who followed 
Wesley. Lady Huntingdon befriemM him, 
and adopted his catechism in her scho^. He 
paid constant visits to London, corresponded 
with and visited Scott, Cecil, and otners of 
‘the serious clergy,* collected subscriptions 
for his Welsh projects, dined on board the 
Duff missionary yacht, spoke, preached, and 
prayed for the London Missionary Society, 

I 
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established in 1795, and from 1793 onwards 
regularly served for three months in the year 
at Lady IIuntingdon^s famous chapel in Spa 
Fields, Clerkenwell and Times of Selina, 
Countess of lluniitujdon, ii. 304-9 ; Pink, 
History of Cle.rkenwell, 141-8). Charles was 
liercely attacked in the ‘ Quarterly lleview ’ 
(xxxvi, 7-8). 

In 1807 he paid a visit, to Ireland, and 
endeavoured, in conjunction with the Ifi- 
heriiian Society, to (establish schools for teach- 
ing in Irish, and ‘gospel pn'aching’ in the 
•same languagi'. Ili^ also interested himself 
in Gaelic schools and ])rea(diing (IHII). 

Charles h('lp(‘d to found the British and 
h'oreign Bible' Societ y, niainly wiih ;» view 
to printing a bible at a ])rice within t tu; reach 
of th('. th()nsands who flocked to his Sunday 
schools. 44ie Society for the l*romotion of 
('hristian Knowledge* was ])(;rsnaded to i.ssue 
ii cheap bible in 1799, but, ‘ porem])torily d(*- 
clined'to do any moi’o. In I)ec(‘inber 180:^, I 
wlien Charles was in Ijondon, be suggested i 
to a committee of the Tract Society the plan I 
of establishing a society like the Tract So- i 
<*iety, with the spj'cial object of furnishing 
Welsh bibles at a bjw ])rice. This ])lan, at 
the suggestion of a fellow-countryman, the ' 
Itev. Joseph lluglies, was extended from tin; ! 
]mrely Welsh basis which Charles had sug- ’ 
gested to a more general one. The society j 
was soon established, and in July 1800 the 
first copies of the Wtdsh bible printed by the : 
society, prepared for the press by Charles | 
himself, were distributed (J. Owen, Tlistory ! 
of the. Bible Society ; Owen, Memoir of the 
Be.v. 'Thomas Jones of Creaton\ two interest- 
ing letters of Charles to II. Boase, esq., in 
Add. MS, 29281, If. 8-10). 

Charles was the organiser of Welsh Cal- 
vin istic inethodisra. For many years his 
])osition had been t hat of all Lady Hunting- 
don’s followers. ll<‘])udiated by the church, 
and preaching and teaching regardless of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, they carefully dis- 
claimed the tith^ of dissenter, used the An- 
glican liturgy in their worship, and allowed 
none but priests episcopally ordained to ad- 
minister the Holy Communion, for which 
and for baptism the connt^xion still largely 
had recourse to the parish churches. Only 
heavy fines under the Conventicle Act drove 
i hem to obtain tlu' beiu'lits of the Toleration 
Act l)|y registering their cliapels as places of 
nonconformivst woi’ship. The development of 
a complex system of organisation gradually 
and half-unconsciously created what might 
easily become a separate church. For some , 
years regidar meet ings and assexuations had ! 
been held, accounts of which, drawn up by 
Charh^s,form the most valuable 2 )ortion of the 


I contents of the ‘ I’rysorfa.^ In 1801 Charles 
! drew up, at a quarterly association at Bala, an 
I elaborate system of rules and regulations for 
I the conduct of members of the society. But 
j that very constitution repudial ed dissent from 
I the doctrinal articles ofthe established church. 
The burning question was, however, the ordi- 
na;tion of the lay preachers. For many years 
Welsh methodists discussed whether they 
; should not follow t he exam])le of .Tohn Wesley 
' in this respect, and the ‘ m(*l hodist clergy ^ 

' opposed the desire of the ])reachers for fur- 
; ther recognition. In 1 81 0 1 he death of Jones 
' of Llangan deprivf'd tlu' const*rvatives of a re- 
spected leader, and (Shark's, who had hitherto 
oppo'^'d any changt? in tlu* position of the lay 
preacluirs, assi'iilr'd to their demands at an 
' association at Ba la in 1810. A t the lu'xt meet- 
ing (181 1) he himself ordained eight of the 
foremost la y piv'aehej s. The immediate* result 
was s(*paration from tlie established church. 

Charles’s health was now declining, owing 
to his continued ('xert ions. He.* died on 5 Oct.. 
1814, and amid a vast concourse was buried 
in Llanycil cJiurchyard. Without any very 
great intellectual qualities, and with all tho 
limitations of the evangelical school, he yet 
possessed in abundant nuaisure moral worth, 
strength of character, and capacity for leader- 
sliij). 

Mrs. Charles died 20 Oct. 1814. Charles’s 
grandson. Dr. David Charles (d. 1878), 
joined with his granddaughter’s husband, Dr. 
Lewis Fdwards, to open, in 1837, the Calvin- 
istic Methodist College at Bala, and was from 
1842 to 1862 principal of the Methodist 
College, then established on the site of Lady 
Huntingdon’s old instil ut.ioii at Trevecca. 

[There are several biographies of Charles; 
1. Coliant iieu hanes bywyd a niarwolaeth T. 
(diaries (Bala, 1816), wrilt(;ii by his friend, the 
Lev. Thomas .Tones of Denbigh. 2. Memoir 
of the Life and Labours of Tliomas Charles, by 
the Rev. Edward IMorgaii, vicar of Syston (Lon^ 
don, 1828). These both largely consist of his 
Diary and Letters. Mr. Morgan also p)d)lished, 
in 1837, Charles’s Essays ami Letters. 3. Life 
and Lett(irs of Thomas CharhiS, by tho Rev. 
William Hughes (Rliyb 1881). which reprints 
some ]»ortions of Charles’s writings, but con- 
I tains little additional biographical information. 

: Shorter memoirs arc in the Eclectic Review for 
1828, Hughes’s Hanes Methodistiaid Cymru, 
Rees’s History of Welsh Nonconformity, and 
prefixed to tho fourth edition of the Geiriadur 
Ysgrythyrol (Bala, ISSe).] T. E. T. 

CHARLESWORTH, EDWARD PAR- 
KER (1783-1853), ])liysician, was son of 
John Charlesworth, rector of Ossington, Not- 
tinghamshire, whose father was a medical 
man and was brother of another John Charles- 
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worth, a well-known clergyman [see under | 
Charleswobth, Maria Louisa]. After a 
pupilage with Dr. 10. Harrison of Ilorncastle, I 
lie went to Edinburgh, where he graduated 
M.1). in 1807. He married a daughter of 
Dr. Kockclifte of Hoi*ncastle, and settled at j 
Lincoln, where lie acqnire(l a large prac- ^ 
tice. He became physician to the Lincoln \ 
county hos])ital, and from 1820 visiting phy- j 
sician to the Lincoln asylum for the in- ! 
sane. Having bt'come conversant in Dr. | 
Harrison's privat e asylum with the extremely ' 
coercive methods of treating the insane then 
ill vogue, Charlesworth devoted his energies 
for many years to improving tlie system at . 
Lincoln, and very early secaired the issue j 
of an order forbidding attendants to use re- I 
straint or violence witliout tlie consimt of 
the directors. He brought about succes- : 
sive improvements of tin* structure and ar- ' 
rangenients ol' the asylum, and secured in ! 
1821 a classilicat ion of patients and oppor- j 
tunitios for their full exercise in the open 
air. In 1828 ho obtained an order Hhat 
every instrument, of restraint when not in 
use be hung up in a ])lace dist inctly appro- 
priated to that ])urpose, so that the number 
and nature of such instrument in use at any 
time may appear.' Various more objection- 
able instruments were th^stroyed, and the 
liouse surgeon was oi’dered to record every 
case of coercion. Finally, when a house 
surgeon named lladweu was in olKce in 1834, 
for some week.s no single patient was under 
restraint. While Mr. Gardiner Hill \Vas 
house surgeon from 1835 onwards, mechanical 
restraint was practically abolished, and the 
experience of this asylum powerfully influ- 
enced Dr. Conolly in resolving to abolish 
restraint at I Ian well. Mr. Hill afterwards 
claimed the sole merit of this result ; but 
Charles worth's long uphill light for many 
years was undoubtc'dly tluj main factor in pro- 
ducing it {Lancet f 5 Nov. 1853, pp. 439-42). 

Charlesworth was a most capable physi- 
cian, devoted to the poor, accomplishing 
much by rigid economy of tinu‘, very practi- 
(!al in everything, a strict disciplinarian, yet 
zealous in wise reforms. He died of paralysis 
on 20 Feb. 1 853. 

[Lancet, 1 2 March 1 853, p. 255 ; Extract from 
Lecture hy Dr. Conolly, Lancet, 14 May 1853, 
p. 458 ; Lancet, 5 Nov. 1853, pp. 439-42 ; Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette, 19 March 1853; Conolly's 
Treatment of the Insane, 1856 ; Sir J. Clark’s 
Memoir of John Conolly, 1869; Charlesworth 'a 
Remarks on the Tri'atment of the Insane, 1828.] 

G. T. B. 

CHARLESWORTH, MARIA LOUISA 
(1819-1880), author, was daughter of Joiix 
Ouarleswokth (1782-1804), son of John 
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Charlesworth, rector of Ossington, Notting- 
Inimshire. Her father was curate of Happis- 
burgh, Norfolk (1809); B.D. of Oueens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge (1820) ; rector of Flowton, 
Suffolk (1814-44); rector of St. Mildred’s, 
London (1844-02) ; an ardent supporter of 
church so(Uct ics, and an admirable clergyman 
(FtTZGRRAi.D, llieQuiet Worker for goodJohn 
Charlesv'orthf 1805). Maria Louisa Charles- 
worth was l)orn at the rectory of Blakcnhain 
Rarva, near Ipswich, ln*ld by her father for a 
short time while rector of Flowton, L Oct. 
1819. From the agt^ of six she ministered 
among the ])oor in lier fat lier’s ])arish. After 
her parents’ decease she sometimes resided 
with her brother, the Rev. Samuel Charles- 
worth, at Limehouse, but her permanent home 
for the last sixteen years of her life was at 
Nutfield, Surrey, where she died 10 Oct. 1880, 
aged 01. ^ The Female isitor to the Poor, by a 
Cliirgyman’s Daughter,’ 1840, a book in which 
she embodied her oivii ex])orieiices among the 
poor, ran to several (iditioiis, and was trans- 
lated into foreign languages. ‘Ministering 
Children,’ first published by Miss Charl. s 
worth in 1854, had an enormous circnhPi 
I many portions of it were issiu'd as distinct 
works. The following is a list of her writings : 
1. ^ The FemaleVisitor to the Pour,’ 1840. 2. ‘A 
Book for the Cottage,’ 1848. 3. ‘A Letter to 
a Child,’ 1849. 4. * Letters to a Friend under 
Affliction,’ 1849. 5. ‘ The Light of Life,’ 1850. 
0. ‘ Sunday Afternoons in the Nursery,’ 1853. 
7. * Minist ering Children,’ 1854. 8. ‘ Africa’s 
Mountain Valley,’ 1850. f). ‘The Sabbath 
given, the Sabbath lost,’ 1850. 10. ‘The Mi- 

nistry of Life.,’ 1858. 1 1. ‘ India and the East, 
or a Voice from the Zenana,’ 1800. 12. ‘ Eng- 
land’s Yeomen from Life in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ 1801. 13. ‘ Ministering Children, 

a Sequel,’ 1807. 14. ‘The Last Command of 
Jesus Christ,’ 1869. 15. ‘Where dwellost- 

thou.P or the Inner Home,’ 1871. 16. ‘Eden 
and Heaven,’ 1872. 1 7. ‘ Oliver of the Mill,’ 
1870. 18. ‘ The Old Looking-glass,’ 1878. 

19. ‘ The Broken Looking-glass,’ 1880. 

20. ‘ Heavenly Counsel in daily portions : 
Readings on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Being notes from the bible classes of M. L. 
Charlesworth. Edited by H. Maria Barclay,’ 
1883. 

[Mon of the Time (1879), ‘p. 243; Woman’s 
Work in the great Harvest Field, February 1881, 
pp. 46-7 ; Brief Memoir, ‘ written for insertion 
in Ministering Children/ privately printed.] 

G. C. B. 

CHARLETON. . [See also Charlton.] 

CHARLETON, RICE, M.D. (1710- 
1789), physician, was educated at Oxford, 
where he took the degrees of M.A., M.B., and 

I 2 
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M.D. He paid some attention to chemistry, 
and was elected F.R.S. 3 Nov. 1747. He 
settled in practice at Bath, and in 1760 pub- 
lished * A Chemical Analysis of Bath Waters.’ 
The hook describes a series of experiments to 
determine the mineral constituents of the 
thermal springs at Bath. The chemical sys- 
tem of Boerhaave is followed, and the inquiry 
is carefully conducted on scientific principles. 
Charleton was elected pliysician to the Bath 
General Hospital 2 June 1767, and then lived 
in Alfred Street. He pu Wished a second tract. 

An Inquiry intotlie Efficacy of Bath Waters 
in Palsies,’ and reprinted it in 1774, with his 
first publication and * Tract the Third, con- 
taining Cases of Patients admitted into th 
Plospital at Bath under the care of the late ! 
Dr. Oliver, with some additional Cases and | 
Notes,’ the whole making an octavo of 258 j 
pages. The volume is dedicated to Thomas, 
duke of Leeds, who was one of the editor’s pa- 
tients. It contains some interesting cases, and 
demonstrates that part of the reputation of the 
Bath waters as a cure for palsy was due to the 
large number of cases of paralysis from lead 
poisoning who arrived with useless limbs, and 
were cured by abstinence from cyder having 
lead in solution, and by frequent bathing. | 
Under the head of palsies * from cyder and ' 
bilious cholics’ Charleton lias 237 cases, of j 
which only five are classed as * no better.’ j 
He belonged to the London College of Phy- | 
sicians, and retired from the Royal Society j 
in 1764, lie seems to have given up his . 
chemical pursuits and to have devoted him- j 
self to practice. He resigned his post at the 
hospital 1 May 1781, and died in 1789, | 

[Works; Stranger’s Guide to Bath, 1773; 
Thomson's History of Royal Society, 1812; MS. 
Records of Bath Mineral Water Hospital.] 

N.M, 

CHARLETON, ROBERT (1809-1872), i 
a Friend, the eldest son of James Cliarleton, | 
who died at Ashley Hill, Bristol, in 1847, was 
horn in Bristol on 16 April 1809, and after a 
business training under 11. F. Cotterell, a 
land surveyor at Bath, became the proprietor 
of a pin manufactory at Kingswood, near 
Bristol, in 1833, and continued that business 
until his retirement in 1852. He was one of 
the earliest of tjie advocates of total absti- 
nence. He lectured on that subject in England 
in 1836, and in 1842 with his friend Samuel 
Capper in Ireland. At the same time he ad- 
vocated the doctrines of tlie Friends, and in 
1849 accompanied Capper in his tent-meeting 
tour in Oxfordshire and the neighbouring 
counties. His philanthropic labours were 
very numerous. The schools at Kingswood 
and Oldland Common were mainly dependent 
on his support and superintendence, also the 


large British school in Redcross Street, Bris- 
tol. The Peace Society was another institu- 
tion which engaged his attention ; and in 1854, 
on the prospect of a war with Russia, he was= 
a member of a deputation of three persons 
sent from London to present an address to 
the Emperor Nicholas at St. Petersburg 
against the war. This address was graciously 
received by the emperor on 10 Feb. (^lllusL 
London News, 4 and 11 March 1864). Again 
in 1868, in company with Robert Forster, he 
presented to the northern powers of Europe 
the plea for liberty of conscience issued by 
the Society of Friends. At the commence- 
ment of 1860 he was unanimously recorded' 
by the monthly meeting of Bristol ^as an ap- 
roved mijiisfer of the Gospel.’ Henceforth 
is time was chiefly occimied in lecturing 
throughout England and Ireland. He was 
an advocate of the Permissive Bill, and much 
averse to the Contagious Diseases Acts. He 
died at his residence, Ashley Down, near 
Bristol, on 5 Dcu?. 1872. He married, on 
13 Dec. 1849, Catherine Brewster, the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Fox of Ipswich. He- 
was the author of: 1. K)pposition to the 
War;’ an address, 1866. 2. ^A Lecture on 
theProtestant Reformation in England,’ 1863. 
3. ^A Brief Memoir of William Forster,’’ 

1867. 4. ‘Thoughts on Barclay’s Apology,’ 

1868. 6. ‘ Thoughts on the Atonement,’ 1869. 

[Anna F. Fox’s Memoir of Robert Charleton, 
1873, with portrait; Times, 7 Dec. 1872, p. 12.] 

G. C. B. 

CHARLETON, WALTER, M.D. (1619- 
1707), physician, was the son of the rector of 
8heptoii Mallett in Somerset, where he was 
horn 2 Feb. 1619. He received his early edu- 
cation from his father, and when sixteen en- 
tered at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, under the 
tuition of Dr. Wilkins. The influence of the 
author of the essay towards a real character 
and a philosophical language may probably 
be traced in the elaborate tabulation and ana- 
lysis of his subject which characterise all the 
writings of Cliarleton. Some of his university 
exercises and notes are extant (Sloane MS. 
1632';, and show that he worked hard while 
an undergraduate, and had already formed 
the beautiful handwriting wliich he preserved 
in all its clearness to the end of his days. At 
the early age of twenty-two ( 1641) he received 
the degree of M.D., and in the same year was 
appointed physician to the king, who was then 
at Oxford. As Harvey was in actual attend- 
ance on the royal person, Charleton’s appoint- 
ment must be regarded as an act of favour to 
a promising member of the loyal university, 
rather than a proof of the young doctor’s pro- 
fessional skill. In 1660 Charleton settled in 
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London, and was on 8 April admitted a can- 
didat (3 of the College of Physicians. He was 
appointed physician to the exiled king, an 
office certainly without emolument and with- 
out duty, for Charleton’s works show him to 
have remained in London. He published two 
books in 1660, was prevented from writing by 
an attack of dysentery in 1G61, and between 
1662 and the llestoration brought out eight 
more books. During this period he lived in 
Bussell Street, Covent Garden (Preface to 
Physiologia)^ and was true to the royal cause, 

’ oceiving no favour from the Commonwealth, 
and complying with the times no further than 
by suppressing the word ‘king’ on the title- 
page of his ‘ Physiologia’ (1664), where he de- 
scribes himself as physician to the late Cliarles, 
monarch of Great Britain. He was continued 
in his office of physician at the Restoration, and 
published in 1661 a eulogium on Charles II, 
which describes the x)rotligate king as one to 
whom no interest is so dear as religion ; a man 
in whom clemency, justice, piety fort itude, 
and magnanimity are^ found in perfect union. 
Charleton was one of the first elected fellows 
of the Royal Society in 1 662 (Thomson, Hu- 
to)y of Royal Society, 18 1 2, p.3), and on 23 Jan. 
1676 was admitted a fellow of the College of 
Physicians (Munk, Coll, of Rhys. 1878, i. 390). 
He gave the first lectures delivered in the 
Cutlerian Theatre in Warwicdc Lane, in 1680 
delivered the llarveian oration, and was pre- 
sident in 1689, 1690, and 1691. Between 
1660 and 1692, in which year straitened cir- 
cumstances compelled him to leave London, 
he published, besides the king’s ‘ Character’ 
and the Harveian oration, six s(*parate books 
ill Latin, and seven in English. The one 
which attracted most general attention was 
* Chorea Cl igantum ’ ( 1 663), a treatise intended 
to prove that Stonehenge was made by the 
Danes, and used by them as a place of as- 
sembly, and of t he inaugurat ion of kings. The 
only argument is that similar stone works 
exist in Denmark, and this had been supplied 
to Charleton by the Danish antiquary, Wor- 
mius, with whom he had corresponded on the 
book of Inigo Jones, in wliich Stonehenge is ; 
said to be a Roman temple. The ‘ Chorea , 
Gigantum’ will always be kept in memory 
by the fine epistle (Derrick, Dry den, 1760, ' 
ii. 154) which Dryden wrote in its praise, the 
noblest poem in which English science has , 
been celebrated by an English poet. The 
‘ Epistle to Dr. Charleton’ is prefixed to what ! 
was probably the first published copy of the 
^ Chorea,’ that presented to the king, which, . 
bound in red morocco, with a double crowned • 
C on the sides, is preserved in the British 
Museum. After his last year of presidency 
at the College of Physicians, Charleton left 
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London for a time. He had been the phy- 
sician of many of the old royalists, and as his 
patients disappeared had no modern views to 
attract new ones, nor enough purely medical 
repute to retain his practice. He retired to 
Nantwich (Wood, Hist. etAntiq. Oxon.), but 
soon returned to London, and was senior 
censor in the College of Physicians from 1698 
to 1706, and delivered Harveian orations in 
1702 and 1706, and in the latter year was ap- 
pointed llarveian librarian. He died 24 April 
1707. Two portraits of Charleton are to bo 
found in his works. Tlie earlier {Immortality 
of the Human Soul, 1667) represents him as 
a slim young man with a nigh forehead, large 
eyes, flowing hair, a small moustache, and a 
shaven chin. Tlie later portrait {Inquiries 
into Human Hature, 1680), of which the ori- 
ginal is at the College of Physicians, shows 
him as a stout, rather heavy-looking old man in 
gown and bands. Charleton’s printed works 
and manuscript remains {Sloane MS, 3413 is 
his ‘ Commonplace Book’) show him to have 
been a man of wide reading both in medicine 
and in classical literature. He was an exact 
scholar, critical of Latin (see manuscript notes 
by Charleton on a copy of * Needham ae fa ^ ii ’ 
in British Museum, which once belonged to 
Charleton), but too difiuse in (expression in 
both languages, llis medical books are hard 
reading, and contain no new observations of 
his own, but they show the transition from 
the old scholastic way of writing on medicine 
to the new method of stating obst^rvations and 
drawing conclusions from them. Charleton 
valued all the discoveries of his time, but in 
I setting them forth ho could not free hiinsell' 
from the scholastic forms in which he had 
I been bred. He had in early life riaid too much 
in Van Helmont, and his academic 8ucc( s.s 
I was probably injurious to him as a physician 
I by encouraging him to spend too much time 
I in reading and composition, and too little at 
‘ the bedside of patients. He nowhere shows 
any genius for medicine, and, though he some- 
times relates cases, exhibits no acuteness of 
observation. Hobbes and J^ord Dorchester, 
Prujean and Ent were his friends, and all that 
is known of his character is in his favour, lie 
mentions {Immortality of the Human Soul, 
1667, p! 18) that he was subject to fits of de- 
pression, which is probably what W()od {Hist. 
etAntiq, O.von.') means by calling him an un- 
happy man. In 1663 he had already learned 
{Immortality of Soul,y). 11) ‘thatsapere domi, 
to endeavour t he acquisition of science in pri- 
vate, ought to be the principal scope of a wise 
man,’ and his voluminous works prove that 
he was consistent in this opinion throughout 
life ; and though enough of personal vanity is 
to be found in his writings to show that he 
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must have sometimes thought he deserved 14. ^ Exercitationes Pathologicie/ . London, 
more success than he obtained, he nowhere 1(561. A collect ion ofhypotheses on the causes 
complains, and seems to have found perma- ofdisease; for example, that hatred causes epi- 
iicnt pleasure in the exercise and increase of lepsy and the gout, and that suri)rise causes 
his accumulations of learning. In religion he catalepsy. No autopsies are described, and no 
was a high churchman, in philosophy an epi- casos observed by the author. 15. ‘Chorea 
(uirean, and in politics one of the last of the Gigantum, or the most famous Antiquity of 
old royalists. In the Britisii Museum copy i Great Britain, Stonehenge, standing on Salis- 
of his ‘ ThreO Anatomic Lectures* (1686) is a bury Hain, restored to the Danes,* London, 
list by himself, headed ‘ Scripta jam in liicera 1663, 2nd edition, 1725. 16. ‘ Inquisitiones 

emisaa,* which names twenty-one works, but duce Anatomico-physicje : ])rior de fulmine : 
it is not without mistakes. Ilis works are: altera deproprietatibus cerebri humani,*Lon- 

1 .. ‘ Spiritus Gorgonicus,* Leyden, 1650, a don, 1665. 17. ‘ Gulielmi Ducis Novocas- 

treatise in whic^h the formation of calculi in trensis Vita,* London, 1668. A translation 
the human body is attributed to a definite into Latin of Margaret Oavendish*s life of her 
stone-forming spirit. The College of Phy- j husband. 18. ‘Oiioniasticon Zoicon,* London, 
sicians’ copy has notes in his own handwriting. : 1668, 2nd edition, 1671, and 3rd, Oxford, 
2. ‘ Ternary of Paradoxes,* 1650, a translation j 1 677. A list, with English, 1 .at in, and Greek 
from Van Helmont. The British Museum names, of all known animals, including an ac- 
copy was presented by Charleton to a Mr. j count of the contents of Charles Il’s mena- 
Kim. 3. ‘ Deliramenta Catarrhi, or the in- ! gerie in 8t. Jame8*s Park, followed by an 
congruities couched under the vulgar opinion original description of the anatomy of Lo~ 
of Defluxions,* London, KioO. A translation ; phius piseatorius and of GaleiiSy both of which 
from Van Helmont. 4. ‘ The Darkness of i Charleton had dissected himself, and by a 
A. theism expelled by the Light of Nature,* general description of fossils. 10. I. ‘Con- 
London, 1652. 5. ‘Physiologia JOpiciiro-Gas- cerning different Wits of Mtm.* II. ‘ Of the 
sendo-Charltoniana, or a Fabrick of Science j\fysterie of Vintners,* London, 1660. I. 
natural upon the Hypothesis of Atoms,* Lon- : a very trivial essay. II. A series of notes on 
don, 1654. The microscope, ho says, demon- preventing -jmt refaction in wines, originally 
strates the divisibility of matter (p. 117); read at the Iloyal Society in 1602. 20. ‘De 
atoms are the first and universal matter (p. Scorbuto,’ London, 1672. 'Phe British Mu- 
JIO) ; since the let ters of tlie alphabet permit seum copy has manusci’ij)t. notes by author, 
of 205, 232,799, 039, 604, 140,84 7, 6 18,6()9, 643, \ 21. ‘Naturalllistoryof the Passions,* London, 

520.000. 000 combinations, it is obvious tlnlt ; 1674. A translation from the French of Se- 

tlw combinations of numerous atoms may j nniilt. 22. ‘Socrates Triumphant, or Pinto’s 
produce all known bodies. The Collegm of ApologyforSocrates,* Jjoiidon, 1675. 23. ‘In- 
Physicians’ copy was presemted by Charlc- quiries into Human Nature,* London, 1680. 
ton. 6. ‘Epicurus, his Morals,* London, 1656. Six Icctunjs on human anatomy and pliysio- 
7. ‘ Tho Immortality of the Human Soul de- logy. 24. ‘ Oratio anniversaria* (Harveuuna), 
monst rated by the Light of Nature,’ Lomlon, ' 6 Aug. 1680. 25. ‘ The Harmony of Nat ural 
1657. Two dialogues between Athanasius and Positive Divine Laws,* London, 1682. 
(Charleton) and Lucretius in the garden and 26. ‘Three Anatomie Lectures,’ London, 
])resence of Iso-dicastes (Marquis of Dor- I 1683. (1) On the motion ofthe blood through 
Chester). 8. ‘ The Ephesian and Cimmerian I the arteries and veins. (2) On the organic 
Afatrons,* London, 1658. Another edition, | structure of the heart. (3) On the efficient 
1668, translated into Latin by Bartholomew j causes of the heart’s pulsation. 27. ‘ Inqui- 
llarris, 1665. 9. ‘ (Kconomia Animalis,* Lon- sitio physica de causis catameniorum et uteri 
don, 1669. A gemu'al treatise on physio- rheumatismo,* J^ondon, 1685. 28. ‘Life of 

logy. A fourth edition was published, Marcellus in Dryden’s Plutarch,* London, 
London, 1669, and editions abroad, Amster- 17()0. 29. ‘ Oratio anniversaria* (Ilarvciana), 
dam 1654, Leyden 1678, Hague 1681. London, 16 Aug. 1705. In manuscript : 1. ‘De 
10. ‘Dissertatio epistolica de ortu animat hu- ^ Symptomatibus* (Sloane MS. 2082^ a gene- 
manie,* 1659. AdSressed to Dr. Henry Yer- ral summary of tho symptoms of diseases, 
hurie [q. v.] To this is appended a short 2. ‘Tables of Materia Medica* (t’/j.) Both 
letter of advice to a patient, the Genoese am- these were written before or in 1642. 3. ‘ Ge- 
bassador. 11. ‘Natural History of Nutrition,* neral Notes on Diseases,* with many tables 
London, 1659. An English version of 9. (tb, 2084). 4. Charleton’s ‘Commonplace 

1 2. ‘ Exercitationes Physico-anatomi cae,* Am- Book * (tb. 8413), containing many quotations 
sterdam, 1659. A slightly altered reprint of from the classical medical authors, and from 
9. 13. ‘A Character of his most Sacred Ma- Tacitus, Lucian, Democritus, Palladius, Pos- 
jesty Charles the Second,* London, 1661. sidonius, Vulpius : an abstract of De Graaf 
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on reproduction, and of Bernard Swabe's Charlett took ^eat interest in the work of 
treatise on the pancreas j a catalogue of Sir T. I the Clarendon Press, and each year caused 
Browne’s museum and of his pictures, a Latin j some classical work to be published or re- 
version of Marvell's poeni on Colonel Blood, | printed, and presented a copy of it to eacli 
a tabulation of names of colours, a classifica- | of the students of ^is college. For example, 
tionoftrees, and a collection of ‘formulas lau- I he paid Dr. Hudson 10/. for preparing an 
datoriao,' chiefly from George Buchanan. | edition of ‘ M. Velleii Paterculi (juoe supei’- 
[Charleton’s Works ; Munk's Coll, of Phys, S'tnt,’ and distributed copies of it in Univer- 
1878, i. 390 ; Wood’s Atheiue Oxon. (Bliss), iv. sity. On the other hand, he was vain and 
762 ; Wood's Anliq. ot Hist. Oxon.] N. M. given to gossip, and Ilearne says‘ was ‘ com- 
monly called the Gazzeteer or Oxford Intel- 
OHARLETT, ARTHUR (1(500-1722), ligencer, and by some (I know not for what 
master of University College, Oxford, son of | reason) Trodtram' {ib, 214). He delighted 
Arthur (.^larlett, rector of (^ollingboum j in carrying on an extensive correspondence, 
Ducia, AViltshire, by Judith, daughter of ! and was ever meddling in matters that did 
Mr. Cratford, a merchant of T^ondon, was not concern him. These wcMxknesses are ridi»- 
born at Shipton, near Cheltenham, on 4 Jan. culed in No. 43 of the ‘Spectator,' where 
1065. After receiving his early education Charlett, under the name of Abraham Froth, 
at the free school at Salisbiirj^, he matricu- is made to write a letter describing the 
lated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 13 Jan. business transacted at the meetings of the 
1(5(59, having just com])l(?ted his fourteenth ' hebdomadal council. He was held to be 
year, lie obtained a scholarship at that i insincere, and the Christ Church men believed 
(;ollege and proc(M*ded B.A. on 17 April 1(573, : that lie acted in a double part with respect 
and M.A. 23 Nov. 1(57(5. lie was (;hosen I to their fend with Richard Bentley (16(52 - 
fellow at the eh'ction of 1(580, and the same | 1742) [q. v.] 

year rec(MV(^d deacon’s orders from Dr. Fell, 1 Through the influence of Archbishop Ten i 
bishop of Oxford. In 1(5H3 he was chost#^ | son, Charlett was appointed chaplain to lio 
Junior proctor, and spent the long vacation in j king on 17 Nov. 1697, and held that oiHce 
taking atom* ill Scotland, where he was hospi- ; until he, in common with certain other of 
tablyenterl aim'd by Sir George Mackenzie of | the royal chaplains, was removed in JMarch 
Hosehaugh, in the county of Ross, and by j 1716-17. In the sjiring of 1700 he was in 
other men of learning. He was noted for his I some trouble, being sent for to London to 
love of society, and for his (^xpensivi' way of ; give an account of a jiaper he had shown 
living, and when he was appointed tutor to i about, asserting that Burnet, bishop of Sarum 
Lord Guilford iii 1(588 Hiihes wrote to ad- I [q. v.], was to receive a large sum of money 
vise him ‘to keep college constantly’ and give | when preshy terian ism was established. Gn 
fewer invitations to his chamhers,]3ecause the j his return Il'earne perceived that he was afraid 
Norths were lovers of fiMigality. On 17 Dec. ! he would be prosecuted. On 28 June 1707 
1684 he took the degrc<^ of B.D., and when j he was instituted to the rectory of llamble- 
iul092 the mastershi]) of University (kdlege den, Buckinghamshire. He was anxious to 
was refused by certain members of the society obtain a bishopric, hut is said t o have ruined 
on account of the (>xpense and trouble it cn- hischanceofprefermeiit by his double dealing 
tailed, lie was (dioseii mastiu* on 7. Inly, childly in the matter of the dedication of Thwaites’s 
t hrough the influence of Dr. Hudson, and the ‘ Saxon Hoptateuch' to Dean Hickes. Lords 
next day proceeded D.l). He at once laid Somers ana Oxford were both friends of the 
out 200/. or 300/. on the master’s lodgings, dean and resent ed Charlctt’s underhand iii- 
and eflected a considerable reform in the terference. He did Ilearne much injury both 
discipline of the college, which had of late in the matter of the oflices the antiquary held, 
fallen into great disorder. Charlett must and again in 1714, when he used his influence 
have had private means, for his income as with the vice-chancellor to get him prosecuted 
master in 1 699 wasnot morethaii 1 J O/.l 0.v. 4f7., for liis preface to Camdon’s ‘ FIizabeth,'and so 
with a load of hay and other ])erquisites put a stop to his printing. Charlett died at liis 
(Hearnu, Colhcfionnj ed. Doble, i. 300). His lodgings in University, on 18 Nov. 1722, and 
activity was not of long duration, and the is buried in the colh'ge chapel. He published 
college again declined, partly through his re- ‘A Discourse of the Holy Eucharist,' 1686, 
missness. Ho was a scholar and a patron in answer to Abraham Woodhead’s ‘Two 
of learning and of learned men. In a letter Discourses concerning . . . the Eucharist,' 
to Archbishop Teiiison he gives a touching published by Obadiah Walker' in 1686. He 
account of his visit to Anthony a Wood in his wrote the chief part of tlio life of Sir George 
last sickness; it was at his recommendation Mackenzie in Wood's ‘Fasti' (ii. 414), and 
that Wood entrusted his papers to Tanner. ; set on foot, the flrst attempt at a university 
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calendar, published in 1707, with the title 
of ^ Mercurius Oxoniensis, or the Oxford In- 
telligencer/ Gibson, in the preface to his 
edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia/ 1095, says : 

' Doctor Charlett, the woij|hy Master of Uni- 
versity College in Oxford, has been our general 
benefactor; whom this Work (as aU other 
publick Undertakings) has from beginning 
to end found its greatest Promoter.’ Charlett 
contributed a paper on a fatal colliery fire 
near Newcastle to the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society ’ in 1708 {Tm7Vi» 
Abr, V. 450). lie had a fine library, which 
v/as sold to an Oxford bookseller for five 
hundred guineas, llis correspondence now 
in the Bodleian is among the Ballard MSS. 

[Woods Athena- Oxon. (IJlihs), iii. lldl, Fasti, 
li. 38G, 414 ; Bliss’s Roliqni.'e Uearnianai (1869), 

i. 218 -24 .and passim ; Hoarne's Collections 
(Doblo), i. passim ; ITearne’s hifo, 21 ; Imttreirs 
Brief Relation, iv. 142; Evelyn’s Correspondence, 
iii. 359. There is a ciirioiis account of him in I 
Rawlinson MSS. at the Bodleian.] AV. II. ! 

CHARLEWOOD, CHARLWOOD, or 
CHERLWOD, JOHN (A 1592), stationer | 
and printer, ‘ seems to have ])rinted so (uirly | 
as Queen Mary’s reign, in a temporary ])art- 
nership with John Tysdalo at- the Saracen's 
Head, near Hol])ourn Conduit ’ (Ames, 7)/- 
Antiq, cd. llei’bort, ii. 1093). In 1559 
he and two a])])renticos were summoned be- 
fore the city chamberlain, apparent ly for some 
unlicensed work (xArbeii, Transcript y i, l()(i). 
The first entry to him is in 15()2 for a ballad 
styled ‘ A Diolige of tin; Kufull buiT[n]yng(5 
of Powles.’ During the next thirty years 
his name Irtiquently appears in the Registers, 
chiefly for ballads, rtdigioustracts, and similar 
popular piece.s. Ho was a member of the 
Grocers’ Company down to about 1574 (/5. 

ii. 85). Between 1578 and 1580 he was 
fined on several occasions for unlicensed 
printing. On 31 Aug. 1579 he and Richard , 
.lones had transfeiTcd to tlu^m the rights of , 
Henry Denham in fifteen works {jb. ii. 359), : 
and in 1581-2 he himself is recorded as the ! 
purchaser of a considerable number of books | 
and ballads, formerly the nropej-ty of Samp- ' 
son Awdelay, with a fowtrom William Wil- 
liamson (Collier, Extracts from the liegis- 
tersy ii. 155-8). In May 1583 he is reported 
to possess two presses (Arrer, i. 248). He 
always seems to have been somewhat a dis- 
orderly person, as in the same year the Avar- 
dens of the Stationers’ Company unite him 
with the notorious John Woolfe and others 
as being a persistent printer of ‘ priviledged 
copies ’ {ib. ii. 19). On 30 Oct. 1587 we find 

‘ Lycenced to him by the whole consent of 
Th[e]a8sistcntes, the onelye ympryntinge of 
all manner of Billes for players ^ {ib, ii. 477, 


20 Charlotte 

and Notes and QueneSy 2nd ser. xii. 4). 
This is the earliest entry of any playbills 
in the Registers. After Chnrlewood’s death 
William .laggard endeavoured to obtain the 
right, which, however, fell to .Tames Ro- 
berts (the printer of several Shakespearean 
quartos), who may have married Chari e- 
wood’s widow (see below), and Avho in 1594 
purchased many of Charlewood’s copyrights, 
including ‘ The Billes for Plaiers.’ Charle- 
wood apparently came from Surrey, as bn 
12 .Tan. 1591 we find him taking as an ap- 
prentice ^Geffrey (fiiarlvvood, son of Richard 
Chari wood of Lye [Leigh], in the county of 
Surrey.’ Charlewood is aSurrey parish, and 
is not an uncommon county surname. There 
are Sf'vcral entries to him on 22 Sept. 1592, 
but nothing afterwards, and he probably dic^d 
before the end of the year. In some> imprints 
he describes himself as ‘dwelling in Barbycan 
at the signe of the halfc hhighi jind the Key.’ 
These are the arms of the city and canton of 
Geneva, and were occasionally used by him 
as a woodcut device, with the motto, ‘ Post 
tenebras lux.’ Martin Marprelato [.John 
Penry] refers to him as a ‘ printer that had 
presse and letter in a place called Charter- 
house in London in anno 1587/ and as ‘I. C. 

I the earl of Arundels man’ (OA read over 1), 

I John Bridges . . . the Epistlcy repp. 1 843, 

' p. 81). 

There were three books printed by ‘The 
widdowe Charlewood’ in 1593, and she had 
licc'uses for two others in tliii same year. She 
then married a person of the name of Roberts, 
as on 18 Aug. 1595 we find the entry ‘ to 
Alic<* Robertos, late wyfe of John Charlewood, 
for his gnynes ’ from his share in the ‘ Carrick 
goodes,’ 4.V. ini. (Ahder, i. 575). 

[A rbrr’s Tr.'uiscript of the Statioiiois’ Regislcirs, 

i. and ii. ; the literary history of the nunierons 
ballads issaed by Charlewood is illustrated in 
Collier’s Extracts from the Registers of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company (Shakespeare Society), 1848- 9, 
and Notes ami Queries, 2nd ser. xii. and 3rd ser. 
i-iii. Sec also Amos’s Typogr. Antiq., cd. Herbert, 

ii. 1093, 1105; AVatt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, i.; 

’rimpcrlcy’s Encyclopsedia., 1842, pp. 369, 387, 
397 ; Catalogue of Books in the Bril ish Museum 
printed to 1640; Collier's Hi story of English Dra- 
matic Poetry, 1831, iii. 382-3; Malone’s Hist. 
Account of English Stage (variorum Shakespeare, 
vol. iii.), 1821, 154.] II. R. T. 

CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA, Princess 
(1796-1817), Avfls born at Carlton House, 
London, on 7 Jan. 1796. She was the only 
daughter of George, prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV, and Caroline of llruns- 
wick. Before her birth diflerences betw’cen 
her parents had Avidened to an irreparable 
breach, and a formal separation was agreed 
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upon when she was but a few months , return from exile to the throne, became a 
old. The effect of this was to consign her ^ necessity ; and this fact, though it attracted 
in childhood to the care of governesses, the , the prince regent to the match, was not 
chief superintendent being Lady Elgin, who, : equally welcome to the princess herself. Her 
until 1804, watched over her, and acted as j sympathy for her mother was distasteKil to 
the medium of communication between ter | her father, and he was anxious to get rid of 
and her parents. Acoording to the re^rt of j her ; she, on the other hand, desired to live 
those who knew lier as a girl, she was bright ! among, and endear herself to, the people she 
and intelligent, very merry, but * pepper-hot, mi^ht be called upon to govern. She did not 
tpo.’ ‘ Princess Charlotte,* says Miss Hay- hesitate to ex})ress her desire that the mar- 
man, her sub-governess, ‘ is very delightful, riage treaty should contain a clause to the 
and tears her ca])S with showing me how ; effect that she should never be obliged to leave 
Mr. Canning takes off his hat as ho rides in ^ England against her will. *’ My reasons,’ s^o 
the park.’ Tier homo at this t inie was Carl- 1 wrote to the Duke of York, ‘ arise not less 
ton House, the then town residence of the from personal feelings than from a sense of 
Prince of Wales. Letters from the Duchess personal duty. Both impose on me the obli- 
of Wiirtemberg, formerly princess royal, not | gation to form my first connexions and habits 
only bear witness to her own high principle, in the country at the head of which I may 
but also disclose the plan of education adopted one day bo jdaced.’ To Prince William she 
for her niece. Among other things, Lady stated even yet more plainly that the sense 
Elgin was to show her bible pictures, and of duty which attached her to England was 
hopes are expressed that her English must«'r . ‘ such as to make ev(m a short absence in- 
has, ^ by dint of pains and patience, got the convenient and ]>ainful,’ and finding that she 
better of the hesitation in her speech, which is ' could not carry her point, she broke off her 
unfortunately very common on all sides in the engagement. It was renewed under fresh 
Brunvswick family.’ The child, the ducdiess | conditions, but a want of real sympathy ’ e- 
trusted, might ultimately be the means Qif a tween the pair ultimately put an end 'o it in 
reconciliat ion between h(ir father and mother, j 1814. When the princess, to whose act this 
But, as time wore on, things grew worse in- i result was due, announced it to her father, 
stead of better. In 1805 she was removed to she was met by an abru])t order for the dis- 
t he Lower Lodge, Windsor. Eor reasons pro- | missal of every member of her household, 
bably (joiimujted with his alienation from his | Thereupon she rushed from the house, threw 
wife, the Prince of Wales avoided aekiiow- | herself into a hackney coach, and sought ns 
hKlging his daughter as heir presumptive; j fiige with her mother in Connaught Place, 
and Queen Charlotte sided with him in con- But the Princess of Wales, long goaded by 
eluding that the best training for a girl of j indignities, had by this time grown callous 
the princess’s liigh sj)ii*it was seclusion. Her and when Charlotte’s friend Miss Mercer, 
mother she met for two hours a week at the ! Miss Knight, Lord Liverjiool, the Bishop of 
hoii.se of the Duchess of Brunswick, mother j Salisbury, Lord Eldon, and the Duke of York, 
of the Princess of Wales. Tlu^ establishment all in turn aiTived and tried to persuade her 
of the regency in 1811 confirmed the regent’s to return, her moth(‘ralso joined her voice to 
estrangement from his daughter, and offered theirs. She coiiset^uently returned to Carl- 
further ojiport unity for ignoring her. Ontl toil ll^iise, whence, in a few days, she was 
resignation of her governess, Lady de Clif- j transferred to Cranbourn Lodge at Windsor, 
ford, when the princess was nearly .seven- Here, suiTounded by anew set of attendants, 
teen, a petition that a lady of the bedchumher j she was kept in the strictest retirement, al- 
should take her jilaco rcisulted in her being , lowed to receive visits from none of her 
transferred to the care of Miss Cornelia I friends, forced to send her letters under cover 
Knight, and lu'r position at this juncture to her new lady in waiting, Lady Ilchester, 
may be said to have been that of a naughty and, as a passage in one of her letters seems 
child in disgrace. But neither her loneliness to imjdy, oven deprived of pocket-money, 
nor the constraints of ceremony seimi to have That her health suffered is scarcely to be 
effaced her native simplicity or her personal wondered at, or that she herself should con- 
charm, and some of her letters to her few sider six months got over of the dreadful 
friends are delightfully fresh and genuine. In life she led, six months gained.’ 

December 1813 Princess Charlotte became The spring of 1810 brought another suitor, 
engaged to William, hereditary xirince of Prince l.»eop()ld of Saxe-Coburg, who pro- 
Orange. Having served under Wellington, posed and was accepted. He had many good 
and been educated in England, lie was os- qualities in addition to good looks, and 
tensibly a not ineligible husband. But his the wedding, which took place on 2 May 
residence in Holland, owing to his father’s 1816, at Carlton House, seemed to promise a 
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future of unmixed happiness. Claremont was 
bought for a country residence, and Marl- 
borough Rouse was prepared as their homo 
in town. At the former tluj princess spent 
most of her brief hut cloudless wedded life. 
On 5 Nov. 1817 she gave birth to a stillborn 
son, dying herself a few hours later. Some 
strictures were made upon the management 
of the case by the accoucheur. Sir Richard 
Croft [q. V.] The nation received the Intel-, 
ligence of her death with an outburst of pief 
which is well expressed in the school-book 
jingle— 

Never was sorrow more sincere 

Than that which flowed round Charlotte’s bier. 

She was buried in S(. George's Chap('l, Wind- 
sor, on 19 Nov. 1817. 

I’lie Princess (’harlotte was rather above 
middle height, and, altliough slightly pitted 
with small-pox, possessed considerable per- 
sonal attractions. Her pale complexion and 
fair eyebrows and lashes, however, gave a ' 
want of colour to her face. In her later 
portraits the likeness to Gcjorge IV is plainly 
discovt^rable. She had many fine and noble 
qualities, to which her w'armth of heart and 
enthusiastic ternperannmt lent an additional 
charm. 

[The chief authority for the life of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte is the excellent Brief Memoir 
published in 1874 by Lady Rose Woigall, -which 
was reprinted from the Quarterly Review by the 
queen’s desire, and extended l)y material sup- ; 
plied by lier majesty herself. In 1885 an illus- i 
trated monograph supplementing this was pub- 
lished by Mrs. Ilerhert Jones. It contains, inter 
alia, reproductions of a series of miniatures of 
the princess by Miss Charlotte Jones, a juipil of 
Cosway.] A. J). 

CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA MATIL- 
DA, PuTNCJiss Royal of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Queen of WurtemheriR l7tM»- 
1828), tho eldest daughter of Georg-e HI 
and (^,ueen Charlotte, was horn at Bucking- 
ham House, London, on 29 Sept. 17(M5 — a 
* Michaelmas goose,’ according toiler mother’s 
homely wit. The * Diary ’ of ^tadarne d’Ar- 
blay contains many reminisceiictJS besides this 
of the princess royal in her early woman- 
hood from 1780 to 1791 ; and all are to the 
credit of her temper and disposition. 8he 
is dt'seribed as writing German with perfect 
facility, and drawing is mentioned as one of 
her occupations, while music appears to have 
been an art ^ which she (wen professes to have 
no taste for, and to hear almost with pain.’ 
To Miss Burney she was always kind and 
condescending, and for Mrs. Dclany she che- 
rished a warm alfection. She seems to have 
been loved in the quiet domestic circle of 


her father’s (;onrt, and to have behaved as a 
dutiful daughter to the king himself, whose 
companion she was during a drive on the 
morning (5 Nov. 1788) when his delirium 
declared itself. When in J uly 1 790 Madame 
d’Arblay (as she now was) paid a visit to tlu^ 
royal family at Windsor, she learned that the 
princess was betrothed to tho h^^reditary 
prince of Wiirtemherg. Madame d’Arblay’s 
‘Diary’ furnishes a lively though respectful 
account of the wooing, and suhseipiently of 
the wedding, whiirh took place 18 May 1797 
at the Chapt‘1 Royal St. .Taines’s. The prin- 
cess royal was not altogether unwilling to 
leave home; as Madame d’Arhhiy puts it, 
‘ she adored the king, honoured the queiui, 
nd loved Ikt sist(‘rs,and had much kindness 
for h(!r brothers; hut her style of life was 
not adapted to tin* royalty of Ikt nature any 
more than of her birth; and though she only 
wished for power to do good and (confer 
favours, she thought herself out of her plac 
ill not possessing it.’ 

If the lattice of SirN. W. Wraxall is in 
any degree to h(‘ trusted, the negotiations as 
to this marriage had not hemi altogether 
smooth. He ndates that when in 1790 over- 
tures were first made on th(^ subject by tho 
Wiirtemherg court, Georg(‘ HI was so pre- 
poss(*ssed against the priiita*, who was sns- 
])oete(l of having he(‘u privy to the death 
of his first wife, a Brunswick- WollenbutBd 
princess, dglit years piM'viously in Russia, 
that, he Avould not listen to lh(‘ proposal. 
Wraxall adds, however, that the jirinco sent 
over an agent to Ijondou to disprove the ac- 
i cusation, and that it was refuti‘d to the kings 
, satisfaction. A few months after his mar- 
I riag(\ ill Dt‘ceinhcr 1797, Rrinco Fn‘d(‘.rick 
I William Oliarlos succeeded to t he governnieiR 
I of Wiirteniberg on tin; death of his father, 

, Duke Frederick Fugeno. 1 le was a prince of 
' considerahh* ability and tairt, strengthened 
: by ex])erience in both the Prussian and tho 
I Russian sc^rvioe ; and ho showt'd extraordinary 
i skill in apprehending the signs of tlu^ times, 
i averting difficulties, and siazing opportunities 
' before it was too latiL A fugitive at Vienna 
(1799-1801), an elector of the empire (1808), 

, king by the grace of Napoleon (1800), and a 
member of the Confederation of the Rliine, h«^ 
ultimately contrived to make his peace with 
the allies soon aft(*r the batth* of Leipzig. 
At home he ruled from 1800 as an absolute 
monarch, having abolished tlie ancientWur- 
teinberg constitution, of which in 1771 Great 
Britain had virtually become a guarantee- 
ing power. The new constitution which he 
offered in 1815 was rejected by his estates and 
pt‘ople, and while the discussions on the sub- 
, jeet were in progress he died, 30 Oct. 1810. 
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There is no evidence that CJuirlotte Augusta mouth has the same fault, hut her teeth are 


])layed a part in any of these transactions, 
Avhich must, however, have largely added to 
the anxieties of her life. Her marriage with 
Frederick, who had had three children by his 
first wife, remained childless, with the excej)- 
tion of a stillborn daughter. During her later 
years the Dowagt‘r Queen of Wiirteihberg 
was much aftlicted by dropsy, and her size 
increased abnormally. In 1827 she visited 
lOiigland, to obtain, if possible, relief from the 
skill of Sir Astley Cooper and ot her I3hysi- 
ciaiis. But her journey was made in vain, 
for on 6 Oct. 1828 she died, rather suddenly, 
at Ludwigsbiirg, near Stuttgart. 

[Annual Register for 1828. For reminiscences 
of the early life of (Charlotte Augusta see the 
Diary and L(‘tt(.‘rs of Madame d’Arblay, vols. iii- 
vi. (7 vol. edition, London, 1854). Of the career 
of her husband a good account is given in 
Pfafi‘’s Geschichto des Furstenhauscs und Landes 
Wirt emberg (Stuttgart, 1839), vol. iii. pt. 2, and 
in Allgcmoino Deutf'Cho Biographie, vol. viii. For 
the gossip concerning the fate of his first wife see 
Wraxall’s Memoirs of my own Time, i. 203-15; 
cf. Preface to his Posthumous Memoirs (2nd ed. 
1836), v-viii.] A. W. 

CHARLOTTE SOPHIA (1741-1818), 
queen of George III, king of England, was 
tlie young-cst daughter of Charles licwis, 
brother of Fred(‘ric, third duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. "When a young girl alio was 
so distressed at the ravages of the Prussian 
troops on a relative's territory, that she wrote 
a letter to their king begging him to restrain 
them. This letter found its way to England, 
and is said to have done something to direct 
the attention of the English court to her as 
a suitable consort for George (Maiion, Ili ^ 
tovy of Enylandj iv. 831, 1841)). The in- 
quiries made riisulted in a formal proposal, 
which was accepted, and the princess set oft* 
for England. The voyage from Cuxhaven to 
Harwich took ten days, for the ship was de- 
layed by contrary winds. Charlotte beguiled 
the time by practising English tunes on the 
harpsichord. On 7 Sept. 1701 she landed in 
England. The next day she saw George for 
the first time at St. .lames’s. From that mo- 
ment till the king’s illness she said that she 
never knew real sorrow. They were married 
late that same evening. Their coronation 
took place on 22 Sept, of that year (a mi- j 
nute description is given in Richard Tiiom- 
sok’s Faithful Account ^ &c., 1820). Her ap- 
pearance at this time is briefly described by 
Horace Walpole : * She is not tall nor a 
beauty. Pale and very thin ; but looks sen- 
sible and genteel. Her hair is darkish and 
fine ; her lorehead low, her nose very well, 
except the nostrils spreading too wide. The 


good. She talks a great deal, and French 
tolerably ’ {Letters^ iii. 1.34). Tlie records 
of Charlotte’s life are entirely of a domestic 
nature. She was merely a lay figure in the 
numerous state pageants in whichher position 
obliged her to take part, and she had no in- 
terest in nor influence over English politics, 
which she probably scarcely understood. The 
king, though a devoted husband, never dis- 
cussed affairs of state with her. She was a 
woman of little ability, but she certainly 
acted up to her own standard of duty. Court- 
life during this long reign was perfectly 
decorous, and it must bo added very dull 
and colourless. Scandal could only say of 
her that she was somewhat mean in money 
matters ; but this was probably from early 
training (the story of an intrigue with the Che- 
valier d’Eon hardly requires serious mention; 
see Thom, Queen Charlotte and tJu^, Cheva- 
Her d'Fon^ reprinted from ’Notes^ and Queries, 
1867). In 1788, when the king became ill, 

: the care of his person and the disposition of 
' his household were plaifed in her nands, and 
I in 1810, when, on the death of the Prince ts 
j Amelia, George became permanently insane, 
much the same arrangements wore made. 
The queen died at Kew 17 Nov. 1818, and 
was buried in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
Of the fifteen children born of her marriagii, 
the last three, Octavius, Alfrtjd, and Amelia, 
predeceased their mother. 

I [There are Li ves of Queen Chariot t e ( wi th por- 
I traits) by W. C. Oiilton, 1819, and T. AVilliarns, 
1819, but they are moruly external. In the 
I numerous memoirs of the period there is much 
' information about the queen’s private life. 

! Walpole’s Letters, Miss Burney’s Memoirs, and 
j Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography are the chief of 
'these; others will bo fouhd quoted in .Tesse’s 
' Memoirs of Life and Reign of George III, 3 vols. 
1867. I 14 Brit. Mus. Cat. under this heading is a 
list of funeral sermon.s, satires, &c., relating to 
the queen, and among the manuscripts are a num- 
ber of her official papers.] F. W-t. 

CHARLTON. [See also Ciiarlbton.] 

CHARLTON or CHERLETON, ED- 
WARD, fifth and last Lord Charlton of 
Powys (1370-1421), was the younger son of 
! John Charlton, the third baron, and liis wife, 
J oan, daughter of Lord Stafford. During the 
lifetime of his elder brother John, the fourth 
lord [see Charlton. John, ad finJ], Edward 
married, very soon after her husband’s death 
in Ireland (20 July 1398), the widowed 
Countess of March. Her lordships and 
castles of Usk and Caerleon thus fell into his 
hands. This brought him into relations with 
the chronicler Adam of Usk, who speaks of 
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liiin as * juveiiis elegantissimus/ and is loud 
in his praises. Charlton’s relationship to the 
Mortimers involved him, however, in hosti- 
lity to Henry of Bolingbroke, who, in July 
1399, was about to proceed from Bristol to 
ravage liis lands ; but the chronicler Adam, 
who combined Lancastrian politics with at- 
tachment to the house of Mortimer, claims 
to have negotiated pence, and to have per- 
.suaded Henry to take Cliarlton among his 
followers (Adam of Usx, p. 25). Chplton 
then accompanied Henry to Chester in his 
ijiarch against Richard II, and was after- 
wards in high favour with him. About this 
time Charlton showed his personal severity 
and the extent of the franchises of a lord 
marcher by condemning to death the seiie- 
sclial of Usk for an intrigue with his natural 
sister, probably prioress of that town (ib, 
p. 60). 

On 19 Oct. 1401 (lb. p. 68) the tleath of 
John Charlton without issue involved Ed- 
ward’s succession to the peerage and estates 
of Powys. It was a critical period in the 
history of the Welsh marches. Owen of 
Olynuwfrdwy had already risen in revolt, and 
liad ravaged the neighbourhood of Welshpool, 
the centre of the Charltons’ power, whence 
lie had been driven by John Charlton just 
before his death. Edward (’liarlton was pos- 
sessed of but inadequate resources to contend 
with so dangerous a neighbour ; yet no bor- , 
der lord took a more jironiinent part in the j 
Welsh war than he. In 1402 Owen over- 
threw his castles of IJsk and Caerleon (Adam 
OF Usk, p. 75), though next year Charlton 
seems to have again got possession of them. 
In 1403 he urgently besought the council to 
reinforce the S(;aiity garrisons of the border 
fortresses. In 1104 he was reduced to such 
straits that the council very unwillingly 
allow(Kl him to make a private truce with 
the Welsh. In 1406 his new charter to 
Welshpool shows in its minute and curious 
provisions the extreme can* taken to preserve 
that town as a cent rt* of English influence, 
and exclude the ‘ foreign Welsh’ from its 
government, its courts, and even its soil. 
Sometime before 1408 Charlton was made a 
knight of the Carter. In 1409 he inocured 
a royal pardon for those of his vassals who 
had submitted to Owen, but in 1409 Owen 
and John, tlie claimant to the bishopric of 
St. Asaph, renewed their attack on his terri- 
tories. Strict orders were sent from London 
that Charlton was not to leave the district, 
but keep all his fortresses well garrisoned 
against the invader. The growing prepon- 
derance of the English side may be marked 
in the injunction of the council not in any 
case to renew his old private truce with the 


Welsh. Finally Charlton succeeded in main- 
taining himself against the waning influence 
of Owen. In January 1414 Sir .lohn Old- 
castle, after his great failure, escaped to 
those Welsh marches, where he had first 
won renown as a warrior, and ultimately 
took refuge in the Powys estates of Charlton. 
There he lurked for some time until the pro- 
mise of a great reward and the exhortations 
of the bishops to capture the common enemy 
of religion and society induced Charlton to 
lake active steps for his apprehension. At 
last, in 1417, the heretic was tracked to a 
remote farm at Broniarth, and, after a severe 
struggle, was captured by the servants of the 
lord of Powys. He was first imprisoned in 
Powys Castle, and tlience sent to London. 
F’or this service Charlton received the special 
thanks of jiarl lament. The charters are still 
extant in which he rewarded the brothers 
leuan and Oruifydd, sons of Gruffydd, for 
their share in Oldcastle’s capture (1419). In 
1420 Charlton conferred a new charter on the 
Cistercian abbey of Strata Marcella, of which 
his house was patron. H(^ died on 14 March 
1421. Ho first married Eleanor, daughter 
of Thomas and sister and coheiress of Edmund 
Holland, earl of Kent, and widow of the 
Earl of March. His second wife was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir J. Berklay of Bever- 
stone. He left no sons, but two daughters 
by his first wife, of which the elder, Joan, 
married Sir ,Tohn Grey, and the younger, 
.Joyce, Sir .John Tiptoft, both powerful mar- 
(dier chieftains. The estates were divided 
between the coheiresses, and the peerage fell 
into an abeyance from which it has probably 
never emerged, the later crtaition in favour 
of the Greys being more probably a new 
peerage than a revival of the old one. 

[Adam of Usk, ed. Thompson ; Colo’s Momo- 
rijils of Henry V (Rolls Sor.) ; Rymer’s F(i*dera ; 
Nicola.s’s Proceedings and Ordinances of Privy 
Council; Rolls of Parliament; Dugdalo’s Baron- 
age, ii.72 ; Nicolas’s Historic Peerage (Court hope), 
pp. 101-3. Most of the materials for Charlton's 
life are collected in the article by Mr. M. C. 
Jones, on the Feudal Barons of Powys, with ap- 
pendix of documents and extracts, in the Collec- 
tions Historical and Archieological relating to 
Montgomeryshire*, published by the Powysland 
Club, i. 302-26.] T. F. T. 

CHARLTON, Sir JOB (1614-1697), 
chief justice of Chester and speaker of the 
House of Commons, was descended from a 
family which had held a position of impor- 
tance in Shropshire from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and had numbered among its members 
many persons of distinction. He was the 
eldest son of Robert Charlton, goldsmith, of 
London, and of Whitton, Shrop^ire, referred 
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to by Blakeway (Sheriffs of Shropshire^ 163) 
as ^ an eminent suflerer in the royal cause/ 
by his first wife, Emma, daughter of Thomas 
Harby of Adstoii, Northamptonshire, also a 
goldsmith of London. He was born in Lon- 
don in 1614, and educated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1632. 
On 14 Nov. of the following year he entered 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was called in due time 
to the bar. He was returned as member 
for Ludlow to Richard Cromwell’s parlia- 
ment in 1669, and to the first two parlia- 
ments of Charles II in 1660 and 1661. Al- 
though he took little part in the debates, 
except on points of form, he was in 1661 ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on elec- 
tions. At the Restoration he was included in 
the first batch of new serjeants-at-law, and 
in 1662 obtained a grant of 3,700/. for ser- 
vices rendered by his father to Charles H 
((Jal. State Papers, 1662, p. 376). The same 
year he was appointed chief justice of Chester 
in succession to Sir GeoftVey Palmer, receiv- 
ing on this occasion the honour of knighthood. 
He became king’s serjeant iO May 1668. On 
4 Feb. 1672-3 he was unanimously chosen 
speaker of the House of Commons, but the 
exciting debates which took place at this time 
rendered his duties so arduous that his health 
became aflected, and after the house had ad- 
journed on account of his indisposition from 
15 Feb. to the 18th he, on its reassembling, 
desired Meave to resign and retire into the 
country’ (Pari. Hist. iv. 635). In a pamph- 
let entitled ‘ A Seasonable Argument,’ &c., 
published in 1677, it is asserted that he gaye 
up the speakership for a grant of 600/., but 
this grant was in reality made two years be- 
fore, on 28 March 1671. In 1680 ho was 
compelled to resign the chief justiceship of 
Chester in favour of Jeffreys, who had ‘laid 
his eye on it,’ because he was born at Acton, 
near Wrexham. Roger North, who refers to 
Charlton as ‘ an old cavalier, loyal, learned, 
grave, and wise,’ states that he desired to die 
in that employment. ‘ But Jeffries, with his 
interest on the side of the Buko of York, 
pressed the king so hard that he could not 
stand it’ (Life of Lord Guilford, ii. 10, 11). 
In lieu of that office Charlton was, 26 April 
1680, made chief justice of the common pleas ; 
but having given his opinion in opposition to 
the king’s dispensing power (State Trials, ix. 
592), he was removed from office 26 April 
1686 (Bramston, Autobiography, 223). He 
was, however, restored to the chief justiceship 
of Chester, and on 12 May was created a 
baronet. He died at his seat at Ludford, 
Herefordshire, 29 May 1697. By his first 
wife, Dorothy, daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam Blundeil of Bishop’s Castle, he had four 


sons and three daughters, and by his second 
wife, Lettice, daughter of Walter Waring of 
Oldbury, he had one son and one daughter. 
The baronetcy became extinct with the loiirth 
holder in 1784. 

[Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 464-5 ; Wottoifs 
Baronetage, ii. 490-1 ; Blakeway’s Sheriffs of 
Shropshire ; Manning’s Lives of the Speakers ; 
Foss’s Judges, vii. 214-17.] T. F. H. 

CHARLTON or CHERLETON, JOHN 
DE, first Lord Charlton of Powys (d. 
1353), sprang from a family that for several 
generations before his time had hold of tlte 
abbey of Shrewsbury the manor of Charlton, 
in the parish of Wrockwardine, Shropshire. 
He was the son of Robert Charlton. Of his 
brothers, one, Alan, became the founder of 
the family of the Charltons of Apley, and 
another, Thomas [q. v.], was subsequently 
bishop of Hereford. His father’s name dis- 
appearing Irorn all records after 1300, it was 
probably then that .Tohn succeeded to the 
estates he is mentioned as possessing in 1306. 
In 1307 h(^ was proxy for the men of Salop in 
the Carlisle parliament. Before 1 308 he had 
become a kniglit. When he first attached 
himself to the court is unknown, but within 
three months of Edward II’s accession he is 
spoken of by that king as ‘ dilectus valettus 
noster ’ in a charter that gave him the right of 
free warren on his demesne lands at Charlton 
and Pontesbury (18 Sept. 1307). In 1309 the 
dating of a power of attorney at Dublin sug- 
gests that he was serving in some Irish office. 
But on 25 June the death without issue of 
Gruffudd ap Owain, the representative of the 
old line of princes of Upper Powys (Powys 
Gwenwynwen), must have jecallcd him to 
the Welsh marches. He quickly obtained 
permission from Edward to marry Ilawyse, 
the sister and heiress of Gruffudd, and on 
26 Aug. received livery of tlie castle of W elsh- 
pool (Powys Castle) and of the extensive 
domains of the Welsh chieftain. These luid 
for several generations assumed, even under 
their Welsh rulers, the character of the adja- 
cent lordships marcher, possessing, as Charl- 
ton himself claimed, every regalian right 
within their jurisdiction (‘omnem regalem 
libertatem,’ Rot. Pari i. 366). Thus provided 
with rich estates, Charlton became one of Ed- 
ward’s most prominent and, for a time, faith- 
ful supporters. In 1310 he raised four hun- 
dred men for the abortive Scottish campaign 
of that year. In 131 1 he was excluded from 
office and court by the lords ordainers, and 
his sharing in the misfortunes of his sovereign 
1^ probably led Gruffudd de la Pole, the uncle 
of Hawyse, to refuse to acquiesce any longer 
in holding as subtenant part of an estate the 
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whole of which he regarded os his own. In 
1312 Gruffudd, with ’ the assistance of his 
kinsfolk the L^Estranges, raised a great force 
of Welshmen and regularly besieged Charl- 
ton and his wife in the castle of Pool. 
Hawyse’s energy in the defence gave her 
among the Welsh the epithet of ‘Gadarn/ 
or ‘ mighty/. Jput the siege was only raised by 
the inteiii^tiOn of Roger Mortimeij of Wig- 
more, th0' jijl^ice of Wales, and in jii. feir* 
months later'Gfrnffudd again broke the'^feiws® 
by taking forcible possession ofMe^c^eyh 
Iscoed. The general pacification after Giives- 
fWs death in 1313 included, however, both 
Gruffudd and Charlton ; but the latter now 
received royal charters confirming him in the 
possession of his lands in North Wales, vSouth 
Wales, and Powys. Ilis confirmation of his 
predecessor’s charters to Welshpool, and ob- 
taining from the (irownliciense to hold markets 
there and at Macliynlleth, may show a desire 
to gain the support of his subjects against his 
rival. 

In 1313 Charlton’s position as one of the 
magnates of the middle marches was perma- 
nently secured by a writ of summons to par- 
liament. Though frequently loosely spoken 
of as * lord of Powys ’ and ^ lord of Pool,’ tlie 
writ summoned him as M. de Charlton,’ so 
that the barony thus created more properly 
bears the name of Charlton than Powys 
(Court ITOPIJ, Histone Peerage, 101). 

The chronic confusion of the marches soon 
gave Gruffudd fresh opportunities of attack- 
ing Charlton. In 1315 the peace was again 
disturbed by their feuds, and at the parliament 
of Liiujoln bot h parties w(n’e enjoined to keep 
t he peace and attend before king and council 
to justify their claims. The non-appearance 
of Griirfudd hul to a decision in Charlton’s 
favour; but many years later the Welsh- 
man’s complaints fill the rolls of parliament. 
After Edward Ill’s accession he sent in a 
fresh petition, and in 1 330 both parties were 
aoleiniily forbidden by the king in parliament 
to violale the peace. This is the last heard 
of Gruffudd, whose death without heirs trans- 
ferred such title as he had to his niece. Be- 
sides his Welsh estates, Charlton acquired 
extensive properties in Shropshire, and re- 
ceived in 1316 license to crenellate and sur- 
round with a wall his castle at Charlton, 
though its condition at his death suggests that 
he took little pains to make it really a strong 

f )lace. In 1325 he received leave to fortify 
)is house in Shrewsbury. 

During the whole of hklward II’s reign 
Charlton was occupied in aflairs of state. Be- 
sides sending or accompanying in’s feudal 
hwies to the Scotch war, lie constantly busied 
himself in raisinglarge bodies of Welsh mor- | 


cenaries for the king’s service in Scotland. 
In 1316 he commanded the troops raised by 
the justice of Chester to put down a Welsh re- 
volt,^^ and in the same year was present at the 
siege of Bristol ( Vita Ed. II auct. Mnlmesb. 
in StfbJ^s, Chron. Ed. I and II, ii. 222). 
the same time he became governor of 
His appointment as chamber- 
have kept him a good deal about 
ibe It is somewliat startling to find 

binf^li^ermg in his allegiance to Edward in 
T321, being ordered in vain to keep the peace 
in his lordships, quarrelling with the king 
; about the right of presentation to the church 
: of Welshpool, attending on 29 Nov. the meet- 
ing of the ' good peers ’ summoned by Lan- 
caster at Doncaster, and ultimately fighting 
under Lancaster’s banner at Boroughbridgo 
(1322). After the battle he surrendered to 
the king, and his immediate restoration to 
favour is even more mysterious than his 
former disloyalty. A week after he was 
summoned to serve against the Scots in per- 
son, and his rccognisanct^s for the good be- 
haviour of severs^JLancastrian partisans were 
accepted. He made a bad roturii for Ed- 
ward’s clemency by holding intercourse with 
his old ally Roger Mortimer as early as the 
time of the latl^er’s escape from the Tower, 
i and by materially assisting in the king’s over- 
' throw by the capture of his faithful partisan 
Arundel at Shrewsbury in 1326 (Stuubs, 
Chron. Ed. I and II, ii. 87). For the rest 
of his life Charlton kept on good terms with 
the government. The marriage of his son to 
a daugliter of Mortimer’s did not prevent him 
cont inning in the favour of Edward HI after 
Mortimer’s fall. In the new reign ho served 
and levied troops for the French and Scottish 
wars as diligently as he had done in the pre- 
vious period. He soon got over the renewed 
dilficulties with Gruffudd de la Pole, and a 
feud in 1330 with Arundel on account of his 
father’s death. At last in 1337 he was ap- 
pointed viceroy or ‘ custos ’ of Ireland. That 
country was then in more than its chronic 
state of anarchy. The death William de 
Burgh had lost Oonnauglit and Ulster to the 
colonists. The corrimtion of tlie officials Tnade 
the government of Dublin ns contemptible as 
it WHS weak. The despatch of Charlton, ac- 
companied by liis brother Bishop Thomas of 
Hereford as chancellor, a Welsh ‘ doctor in 
decretals ’ named John ap Rhys as treasurer, 
and with a force of two hundred Welsh foot- 
men, suggests a definite attempt to apply to 
Ireland through experienced Welsh officials 
the system of government which had at least 
partially pacified Wales. Charlton landed on 
13 Oct. 1337. But within six months of his 
arrival he was deposed from office on an accii- 
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aation of misi^overnment raised by his brother 
Thomas, who, on 15 May 1 .‘388, became *cus- j 
tos ’ in his stead. But despite this disgrace, 
and despite advancing years, Charlton con- 
tinued em])loyed in active service. In. 1341 
he and his brother were among the auditors 
of petitions from Gascony, Wales, a,nd Iren 
land in the Easter parliament at Wes^in^ 
ster. Since his return from lrelai|d'^^ i^^ 
summoned to parliament as John de Qh|jirlto.b\ 
senior, his son John perhaps taking rnSrplaotef* 
in more act ive work. Ilis last s ummons wa4 
in 1346. In 1343 lie made an indenture to 
marry his grandson, John, to the daughter of 
Kalph,lord Stafford; In 1344 he incorporated 
the town of Llanidloes. His obtaining in 
1341 a license to have divine worship cele- 
brated at •Charlton, his zeal for the ndbr- 
mation of the .C()rrii])t Cistercians of Strata 
Marcella, and his interest in t he Grey Friars 
of Shrewsbury, which his wife had greatly 
benefited, and where she lay buried, show 
that with declining years he took an increas- 
ing interest in ndigion. At last he died in De- 
cember 1.353 at an unusually advanced age for 
his period, and was buried beside Ilawyse in 
the church of the Grey Friars of Shrewsbury. 
The fourteenth-century stained glass now 
jireserved at 8t. Mary’s Church in that town, 
and bearing the figure of a knight wearing 
the arms of Fowys, is probably his efiigy, 
originally set up in t he church where he was 
buried (Owen and Blakeway, Shrewsbury^ 
ii. .318). 

Charlton’s son, ,Tohn II, often mentioned in 
Byraer as John de Charlton junior, succeeded 
him in the title. He mamed Maud Morti- 
mer and died in 1360. He w*as succeeded 
by John IT 1, his son, whose marriage with a 
daughter of fjord Stafford had already been 
arranged by John I. Some writers confuse 
John II and John HI, but it is quite clear 
that they were different persons. The latter 
was in turn succeeded by his two sous John 1 V 
and Edward [see Charlton, Edward], with 
the latter of whom the peerage fell into 
abeyance. 

[Parliamentary Writs, Rolls of Parliament, 
Rymor’s Fo'dora, Rotull Scotim, Stubbs’s Chro- 
nicles of Edward I and Edward II. The facts 
connected wit h Charlton’s Shropshire estates are 
collect.ed in Eyton’s Shropsliiro, especially ix. 
32-3 ; his Irish viceroyalty is described in Gil- 
bert’s History of the Viceroys of Ireland, p. 18G ; 
Dngdale’s Baronage, ii. 70-1 ; Courthopc’s His- 
toric Peerage, 101-3; the Collections, historical 
and archaeologicjil, relating to Montgomeryshire, 
published by tlie Powysland Club, especially the 
articles in vol. i. on the Princes of Upper Powys, 
by the Hon. and Rev. G. T. 0. Bridgman, 
and on the Feudal Barons of Powys by Mr. M. C. 


Jones, both containing valuable appendixes of 
original documents.] T. F. T, 

CHARLTON, JOHN {Jl. 1571). [See 
Chardon, John.] 

CHARLTON or CHERLETON, 
LEWIS {d. 1 369), bishop of Hereford, was 
a member of the family of the Charltons ^of 
Powys, as is proved by his eafl^^eferments 
-ill', family benefices and by |^;,Jbearing the 
Powys. on the armi^ inscribed on his 
exact relationship which he bore 
to &e Known members of the family is not 
ea.sy to determine. 'He was educated, ittis 
said, at both Oxford and Cambridge, but was 
the more closely connected with Oxford, of 
which he became a doctor of civil law and 
a licentiate, if not also a doctor, in theology. 
In 1336 he became prebendary of Hereford, of 
which see his kinsman Thomas Charlton [q. v.] 
was then bishoj). He next appears, with his 
brother Humphrey, as holding prebends in the 
collegiate church of Pontesbury, of which 
Lord Charlton was patron. In 1.340 Adam of 
Coverton petitioinHl to the king against him 
on the ground of obstructing him in collect- 
ing tithes belonging to St. Michael’s, Shrciws- 
bury. A royal commission was apjiointed t( 

I inquire into the case, Which in 1345 was 
still pending (Eyton, Shropshire'f vii. 142). 

I Lewis had apparently succeeded Thomas the 
bishop to this prebend, and on his rosigna- 
' tion in 13.59 was succeeded by Humphrey, 
who held all three prebends in succession. 
In 1348 he appears as signing, as doctor of 
civil law, an indenture between the town 
and university of Oxford that tlicy should 
have a common assize and assay of weights 
and measures (Anstey, Munimenta Acade- 
mim^ p. 167, Rolls Series). He was probably 
continuously resident as a teacher at Oxford, 
of which university his brother became chan- 
cellor some time before 1364. It is some- 
times, but without authority, asserted that 
Lewis himself was chancellor. He constantly 
acted,' however, in important business in 
conjunction with his brother. In l.‘3.54 a 
great feud broke out between town and uni- 
versity, and at the brothers’ petition the king 
conditionally liberated some townsmen from 
prison and granted his protection for a year 
to the scholars. F or these and other services 
they were enrolled in the? album of benefac- 
tors, and in 1356 an annual mass for the two 
was directed to be henceforth celebrated on 
St. Edmund’s day {ib, p. 187 ; Wood says 
erroneously on St. Edward’s day. Fasti Oxon, 
od. Gutch, p. 25). William of Wykeham is 
said to have been among Charlton’s pupils 
iu mathematics (Wood, Colleges and Halls, 
p. 173). Charlton’s Inn took its name from 
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one of the brotliera or from some others of the 
name about the same time connected with 
the university. At last Lewis was raised by 
provision of Innocent VI to the bisliopric of 
Hereford (1361), having already been elected 
by a part of the chapter, although the pre- 
ference of another part for John Barnet, arch- 
deacon of London, had probably necessitated 
the reference to Avignon. Charlton was 
consecrated at Avignon on 3 Oct. of the 
same year (Stuubs, I(e(/ifitrum Saonon An-- 
glicanum from CharUoti\^ Register). His 
jyesence therci rather suggests some mission 
or office at the papal Curia. On 3 Nov. he 
made the profession of obedience and received 
his spiritualities of Archbishop Islip at Ox- 
ford, and on 14 Nov. his temporalith‘s were 
restored. Little is recorded of his acts as 
bishop. His iittoiilion to his parliamentary 
duties is shown by his appearing as trier 
of petitions in 136-2, 1363, 1365, 1366, and 
1368 {Rot. Pari. ii. 268 h, 275 h, 283 />, 289 6, 
204 h). He died on 23 May 1369, and 
was buried in the south-(‘ast transept of his 
cathedral, whore his mutilated monument 
still remains. He left by his will his mitre 
and some vestnumts, togetluu- with 40/., to 
the cathedral (AViuns, Cathedrals, ii. 517). 
Ho is traditionally said to have built the 
"White Cross, about a mile out of Hereford, 
on the Welsh road, as a market-place when 
the city was unsah^ from pcstihuice (Havek- 
OAL, Fasti IJerefordenses^ pp. 22, 203). Simi- 
larity of name and pursuits, and the fact of 
both coming from the Welsh border, caused 
Charlton to bo confused with an obscure 
fiftccnth-contury scholar, Lewis of Caer- 
I.EON, who is said to have beem a di.stin- 
guished mathematician, theologian, medical 
writer, and teacher at Oxford. Bale (p. 
475) gives a list of his works, of which 
nothing else seems to be known. I’liey in- 
clude four books : 1. * Supcir Magistrum Sen- 
ten tiarum ' (lectures on theology). 2. * De 
Fid ipsi Solis et Luna\^ 3- * Tabulm Ed ip- 
si um Kichardi Wallingfordi.* 4. * Canones 
Eclipsium.’ 6. ‘Tabulm Umbrarum,’ and 
6. ^Fragmenta Astronomica.^ Lcland (I)e 
Script. Brit. p. 471) calls him John of Caer- 
leon, and specially emphasises his excellence 
as a physician. Leland also says that his ‘ Ta- 
buUe do llebusAstronomicis* were published 
in 1482 and in his time extant in the library 
of Clare College, Cambridge, but that college 
has since twice suflered from lire, and there 
is no trace or evidence to be found at present 
of their ever having been there (communica- 
tion from the librarian). Wood, however, 
asserts that this Lewis or John of Caerleon 
flourished in 1482, was a different person 
from Ijcwis Charlton, and was despoiled and 


imprisoned by Richard HI for his attach- 
ment to the Lancastrian cause. 

[Hardy 8 Le Neve, i. 4(52 ; Wood’s Annals of 
Oxford, i. 455 sq. ; Wood’s Fasti, p. 25, ed. Giitch ; 
Bale’s Scriptorum Illustriuin Catal«»giis Cent. Sex. 
xxxviii. 475, repeated in Pits, i. 503 : Rolls of 
Parliament ; Eyton’s Slirf)pshire ; MS. Cole, x. 
114 : Havcrgal’s Fasti Hcrefordonses.l 

T. F. T. 

CHARLTON, LIONEL (1720-1788), to- 
pographer, was born at Upper Stobbilee in 
the parish of Bellincrham, Northumberland, 
on 2 Dec. 1720. After having been for some 
years at a free grammar school- he attended 
the university of Edinburgh for one or two 
fcoasons. About 1748 he settled fit W’hitby 
I as a teacher and land-snrvovor. His school, 
which he kept in the toll-booth or town-housi 
was for many years tlie principfil school in 
Whitby, and jiroduced a numbrrof (‘xcellent 
scholars. Chnrllon nublished ^ The History 
of Whitby and of Whitby Abbey, collected 
from the original records of tlu^ Abbey, and 
other authentic memoirs, never before made 
puldic,’ York, 1779, 4to. He died on 16 May 
1788, and was buried in Whit by cliurchyard, 
where there is a tombstone thus inscribed : 

* Erected to the Memorv of Tiionel Charlton, 
Philomath, who died the 16th of May 1788, 
aged 66 yt^ars. Also Marv, his Wife, who 
died the 9th of March 1 805, aged 72 years. 
Also two of their childrem, who died in their 
infancy.’ 

[Gent. Mag. Iviii. (ii.) 933; Niohols’s Lit. 
Aneed. viii. 737; Niohols’s lllustr. of Lit. iii. 
783-8, vii. 112, viii. 188-9; Svkos’s Local 
Recoi’ds (1833), i. 346; Gough’s British Topo- 
gva]>hv, ii. 449 ; Riiduirdson’s Local Historian’s 
Tahic-hook (Hist. Div.), ii. Sid.] T. C. 

CHARLTON or CHERLETON, 
THOMAS (d. 1344), hishop of Hereford, 
-was the son of Robert Charlton of Charlton, 
Shropshire*, and the younger brother of John, 
first loi'd Charlton fq. v.l Having become n 
doctor of civil law, he devoted himself, like 
his brother John, to the services of the court-, 
and was soon rewarded with various eccle- 
siastical preferments. He became prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, archdencfui of Nortliiimherland, 
archdeacon of Wells (1 304, Le Neve, i. 159 ), 
and, in his own neighbourhood, dean of the. 
collegiate church of St. Mary’s, StaflTord, and 
prebendary of the college of Ponteshury on 
his brother’s estates. When he rt^ceived the 
latter appointment in 131 6, he was still only 
in deacon’s orders (Eyton, Shropshire, vii. 
142). TJke his brother, Thomas closely at- 
tached himself to Edward IT, whose cUrk he 
had become, and ultimately received the ap- 
pointment of privy seal. In 1316 the death 
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of Bishop Richard of Kellaw left the valu- 
able see of Durham vacant. Edward at once 
sought to elevate his privy seal to this bishop- 
ric, but the powerful Earl Thomas of Lan- 
caster urged on the chapter the election of 
one of his clerks ; tJie monks tried to secure 
the office for one of themselves : and the 
stronger will of the queen had sehicted the il- 
literate Louis de Beaumont v.l for the rich 
preferment {Amjlia Sacra, 1 . 757). Edward 
gave way to his wife’s pertinacity, and con- 
tented himself by writing to the pope, who 
had appointed Beaumont by provision, in i 
favour of Charlton, urging that his blameless . 
life, his industry, his learning, his noble | 
birth, and his devot ion to the royal interests j 
gave him strong claims for a dispensation : 
for holding pluralities and for still furtlun* , 
advancement (Rvwek, Record edition, ii. 1 
310). Two months later Edward put in a 1 
plea for Charlton’s appointnumt as bishop of j 
Hereford. The disturbed state of the Welsh i 
border made it very important that strong ^ 
men should hold the great offices on the i 
luarclies, and Charlton, by personal gifts, no j 
less than by his imjiortant local connections 
- his brother was now lord of Powys — 'W'a.'^; 
pre-eminently qualified for the position. But 
again ('’liaiitoii was unsuccessful, and Adam , 
of Orlct on managed to secure the preferment. 
Thomas even failed to obtain the prebend of 
Church Withington to which he had been 
collated. Next year (1318) In^ accompanied 
Orh'ton, his successful rival, on a mission to 
the papal court to obtain the see of Lincoln 
for Henry Burghersh [^q. v.] For t lie m^xtfew 
years ( fiiarlton is butlittlenientioned in there- 
cords. It is most ])robable that he followed his 
brother in deserting Edward for the party of 
iMortimer, his powerful neighbour and connec- 
tion. lie was also engaged for eight years in 
a tiresome lawsuit witli another royal officer, 
Henry de Cliff, wdiich was ultimately decided 
against him in the papal court, though he held 
out as long ns he (!Ould and disregarded two de- 
cisions in Henry’s favour on the ground that 
Henry had incurred excommunicatioii'diiring 
the last reign. He was at Avignon — pro- 
bably on some business connected with his 
suit — when the astute Adam of Orleton se- 
cured his transference to the richer see of 
Worcester, and ,Tohn XXII at once atoned 
for past neglect by appointing him by provi- 
sion bishop of Hereford (Mueimuth, p. 58, 
Eng. Hist. Soc. ; Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 546). 
He was consecrated at Avignon on 18 Oct. 
1327 by the cardinal bishop of Palestrina, 
and received the temporalities on 21 Dec. 
He was soon after (20 May 1328) appointed 
treasurer, and, abandoning his suit against 
Henry de Cliff, was appointed in 1329 on a 
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commission with him to open parliament. 
In April of the same year he was one ot 
three ambassadors sent to the king of France 
to negotiate about the performance of the 
homage due for Guienne. About 1331 he 
was engaged in visiting his diocese (Eyton, 
passim). In 1336 he was specially appointed 
to look after the precarious peace of the 
southern marches, and ordered to repress 
the wild disorders of the Welsh, both by 
spiritual and, if need be, by other weapons. 
The experience thus gained in the govern-, 
ment of a border district may well have led 
to his selection as chancellor of Ireland under 
his brotlier .lohn, appoint ed governor in 1337, 
though it is remarkable that he should have 
accepted the post. Next year, however, he 
obtained his brother’s dismissal on a charge 
of incompetence, and became himself ‘ cus- 
tos Hibernim’ (15 May 1338) as well as 
chancellor, with a salary of 500/. a year. For 
nearly threC years he administered the affairs 
of Ireland with a vigour that extorted warm 
praises from Edward III. He organised and 
himself commanded the army ; repaired, gar- 
risoned, and victualled the royal (aistles ; ar- 
rested dangerous nobles, and led expeditions 
in person agaihat the natives. He captured 
near Carlow the largest booty of cattle that 
had ever been known to have been secured 
from the Irish of that neighbourhood. He 
lavished his private moans on these objects 
until Edward in gi’atitude ordered the Irish 
treasury to pay him his salary before satisfying 
any other claims. He received spi^cially full 
upow.ers of pardoning offenders, and the right 
of appointing and removing officers, sheriffs, 
and justices in his government. One of his 
^ last acts was to publish in Ireland impres- 
i sions of thp new seal which was issued in 
i 1340 with the title of king of France added 
, to t hose of the English king. 

In 1340 Charlton returned to England. 

I During his absence his see had been governed 
j by a vicar-general. In 1341 he was one of 
I the auditors of petitions from Ireland, Wales, 
j Gascony, and other foreign parts. He died 
j on 11 .Jan. 1344, and was buried in the nor- 
I them part of the transept of his cathedral. 

I f Uymer’s Fcedera ; Anglia Sacra ; Adam Mu- 
! rimuth ; Hardy’s Le Neve ; Godwin, Do Prsesu- 
libus ; Ey ton’s Shropshire ; Gilbert’s History of 
the Viceroys of Ireland.] T. F. T. 

CHARNOCK, JOB {d. 1693), founder of 
Calcutta, arrived in India in 1655 or 1666, 
not, it would seem, in the service of the East 
India Company, which, however, he joined 
shortly afterwards, anil in which he passed 
the remainder of his life. In 1668 he was a 
junior member of the council of the bay, as 
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tlie council in Bengal was tlien styled, and 
was stationed at Kasimbazar (Cossimbazar), 
at that time the site of one of the company’s 
most important factories. About l()t34 he 
was appointed chief of the Patna factory, but 
afterwards returned to Kasimbazar as chief, ; 
and remained there apparently until 1686, 
Avhen he was transferred to Hiigli, eifecting 
his removal to the latter place not without 
difficulty ; for, owing to a dispute with the 
nawab oP Bengal regarding claims preferred 
^by natives employecl in the Kasimbazar fac- ' 
tory against Charnock and his colicngnes, 
that factory was watched by the nawab’s 
t roops to prevent Charnock from leaving it. 
Charnock by this time hud become chief of 
the council of the bay, his predecessor, Mr. 
Beard, having dicul in the previous year. 
Shortly after liis arrival at ITugli, whicdi he 
reached on 16 or 17 April 1686, Charnock 
became involved in hostilities with the foiij- 
dar of that place, over whom, with the aid 
of troops lately sent out by the court of 
directors for a different purpose, he gained 
a very decisive victory. A truce was made 
through the mediation of the Butch residents 
at Hugh; but before the end of the year, 
owing to the threatening attitude of the 
nawab of Bengal, Charnock deemed it neces- 
sary to leave Hugh, and to place himself and 
liis followers in a more defensible position. 
In tnking this step he was justified by in- 
structions which some time before bud been 
received from the court of directors, order- 
ing that their establishment at Ilugli should 
be inov(Ml to a place more accessible by sea, 
and tlierefore more defensible. It had been 
suggested that they should seize for this pur- 
pose one of the islands at the mouth of.the 
Ganges ; but to this, for various reasons, the 
court objected, deeming that their object 
would be best attained by the seizure of Chit- 
tagong, and by the erection of a fort at that 
place. ‘ We,’ they wrote, ‘ have examined sc- 
riouslj the opinion of the moat prudent and 
experienced of our commanders, call which doe 
concenter in this one opinion (and to us seem- 
ing pregnant truth), viz. that since those go- 
vernors (i e. the native rulers) have by that 
unfortunate accident and the audacity of the 
interlopers, got the knack of trampling upon 
us, and extorting what they please of our 
estate from us, by the besiegingof our factorys 
and stopping of our boats upon the Ganges, 
they will never forbear doing so till we have 
made them as sensible of our power as we 
have of our truth and justice, and we, after j 
many deliberations, are firmly of the same ! 
opinion, and resolve, with God’s blessing, to i 
pursue it.’ In conformity with this decision • 
they sent out a squadron and six complete | 
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companies of soldiers, with instructions to 
take on board the cliief and principal members 
of the council of tlio bay, to seize all vessels 
belonging to the muglial pending an answer 
to a letter whicli was to be des])atched to 
the nawab of Bengal, and, in tlie event of no 
satisfactory settlement h<Mng come towilli 
the nawab, to proceed to Oliittagong, Gvliere, 
after summons, if tin* fort, town, and teiri- 
tory thereunto belonging be not forthwith 
delivered to our lieutenant- eolonelJobCliar- 
nock, we would have our forces laud, seize, 
and take the said town, fort, and territory 
by force of arms.’ At that lime troops sent 
out to tin* company’s factories were not ac- 
companied by any oflic(n’s of higher rank than 
lieuleiniJil, tlie posts of colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, major, and ca])t am being filled by the 
members of the council on the spot. 

In regard to the difiails of Charnock’s 
exodus from Hugh some uncertainty exists. 
According to Orme, Gfiiarnoek on the 15th 
Becember took the field, and, marchingdown 
the western bank of tin* river, burned and 
destroyed all the magazines of salt and gra- 
naries of rice whicli he found in his way 
between Hughlcy (Ilugli) and the island 
of Ingelee (Ilijili), which lies at the mouth 
of the river on the western sliore ’ (Orme, 
Jristori/ of the Military Trmisactmifi of the 
' British Nation in Indostan^ ii. l!^, Madras 
! edition, 1 861 ). In a native account, written 
apparently in the beginning of the present 
century, Charnock is described as having left 
Ilugli by water, and, taking bis vessel out 
to sea, ‘ proceeded towards tin* Baklien,’ i.e. 
Southern India (Klltot, History of India as 
told by its own Historians^ vili. *‘178 seq.) In 
this account Oliariiock is credited with the 
possession of supernatural powers, which were 
exhibited by bis burning, by means of a 
burning-glass, the whole of the river face 
of the city of Ilugli as far as Chandernagore, 
and by his cutting through with his sword 
a heavy iron chain which had been stretched 
across the river for the purpose of intercept- 
ing his vessel. Both these accounts are 
silent regarding the fact, which has been re- 
vealed by some old official correspondence 
recently discovered (1 886) at the India Office, 
that the place to which Charnock repaired 
after leaving Hugli was Sutannti, one of 
three villages which then stood on the site 
of the present city of Calcutta, and that there 
he entered into an agreement with an agent 
of the nawab for the security of the com- 
any’s trade, which, however, was not rati- 
ed by the nawab. Failing to obtain a 
ratification of the treaty, Charnock proceeded 
to Hijili, the island at the mouth of the river 
already referred to, where he and his party 
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remained for three months, exposed to oc- . of the East India CVnn])any. Tn the othcial 
easional attacks from the troops of the nawab, despatches of tlie time he is constantly men- 
biit sufierinf^ far more from fever, which tioned in very laudatory terms, lie is (h*- 
carried off two-thirds of Charnock’s force, scribed as liaving rendered ^ good and fait h- 
Eventually the emperor of Delhi, finding . full service ; ’ as ‘ one of our most ancient 
that his revenues were suffering from the bin- j and best servants ; ’ as ^ one of whose fidelity 
drance to trade caused by the naval opera- | and care in our service we have had long and 
tions of tlie company on the western coast, great experience ; ’ as Dionest Mr. Charnock ; ’ 
decided to redress the grievances of the com- as person tliat has served us faithfully 
pany’s agents on both sides oflndia, and sent above, twenty years, and hath never, as wo 
orders to, the nawab of Bengal, which re- 1 understand, hetm a ])rowler for liimsolf beyond 
suited in a discontinnanco of hostilities at ; what was just and modest &c. »&c. The only 
ITijili, and in the execution of a treaty umh'r ' occasions on which tlie court adopted a dif- 
wliicli the Englisli were permitted to return f(*rent tone towards Chai-iiock were when he 
to all their factories in Bengal, and likewise | failed to carry out their instructions to seize 
to erect docks and magazines at Ulabarea, a Cliittagong, a jmjt'.ct wliich Charnock justly 
village on the western hank of the Ilugli, deemed to ht*, in the cireumstances, iniprnc- 
aboiit fifty miles from the mouth of the ticahle, and when, in their opinion, he was 
river. After a short stay at Ulabarea, (-bar- not sniliciently firm in demanding the execn- 
nock returned to Sutanati, where he ob- ■ tion of the terms of the agreement made 
tallied leave to est ablisli liimself ; but owing I with the nawab’s agent at iSutauati ; but, 
to a fresli outbreak of hostilities between the even in these tinses the unfavourable remarks 
company and the emp(‘ror on the western wore qiialilicd by expressions of confidence 
coast, the treaty made at llijili was set aside in Charnock and by allusions to the 
by the nawab, who again assumed a hostile | plexitics occasioned to liim by the machina- 
attitude. At this juncture Charnock, who Vtions of his enemies in the council. The 
liad disappoiiited tiui expectations of the court i despatch relating to the second of the-e 
of directors by delaying to give eiiect to their I matters ends with tlio following remark: 
instructioiisfor lh(i seizure of Cliittagong, was ■ ^Thii exp(n*iciice we have of Mr. Charnock 
t(*m])orarily superseded by a Captain Heath,* for tliirty-four years past, and finding all that 
who, after a series of extraordinary proceed- hate us to be enemies to him, have wrought 
ings, including a futile demonstration against such a confidence in our mind coiic(‘rning 
Chittagong, carried Charnock and the rest him, that we shall not upon any ordinary 
of the company’s agents in Bengal to Madras, suggestions against him change our ancient 
at that time the chief settlement of the com- and constant opinion of his fidelity to our 
pany on the ea.stern coast of India. After a hiterest.’ The court’s treatment of Char- 
stay of some fifteen months at Madras, Char- nock certainly contrasts very favourably witJi 
nock, again througli the intervention of the that which in those days they meted f)iit to 
emperor, returned in July 1690 for the third mo.st of their govtirnors and agents, wliom, 
and last time to Sutanati, where lie obtained as a general rule, after appointing them with 
from Araiigzib a grant of the tract of country every expiv'ssion of confidence, they treated 
on which Calcutta now stands. This Ik with a capricious har.shness altogether nn 
cleared of jungle and fortified ; confirming, it j worthy of wise administrators. The high 
is said, the emperor’s favourable disposition j opinion which tlio court entertained of Char- 
by sending to Delhi an English physician, nock was not shart^d by Sir John Golds- 
whociiredt heemperor of a carbuncle. There j borough, their captain-general in succession 
is a tradition that fourteen years before his ' to Sir John Child, who visited Sutanati 
death Charnock married a young and beautiful ; shortly after Clmrnock’s death. Tn a 
Hindu widow, whom he had re.scued by force | written by that functionary in 169»*1 anim- 
from the funeral pile, and had several children adversions are made upon Charnock, which 
by her. On her death he enclosed in the | reflect alike upon his administi alive capacity 
suburbs of Calcutta a large piece of ground, 1 and upon his private character, lie is there 
whiclinowfoi*ms the site of St. John’s Church, I charged with indolence and dilatoriness in 
and erected there, over his wife’s remains, a \ the performance of his public duties and with 
mausoleum, in which he was himself buried 1 duplicity in his relations with his colleagues 
on his death in January 1693. There is also and subordinates. 

a legend that Charnock, after the death of rxhis account of Charnock is based chiefly 
ms wife, every year sacrificed a cock to her upon a collection of the official correspondence 
memory in the mausoleum. of the time, ijn perfect in parts, which has been 

Charnock appears to have enjoyed in an recently compiled by Colonel Yule, and printed 
unusual degree the confidence of the directors for the Ilakluy t Society. Roforenco has also been 

K 2 
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made to Mill’s History of Britisli India, i. 84-6, j 
«3dit. of 18t58; Orme’s History of Hindostan, ii. 
12-15, Madras edit, of 1861 ; Marshman’s His- 
tory of India, i. 211-14, edit, of 1867 ; Gent- 
Mag. 1824, part i. p. 195 ; Men whom Imlia 
lias known, pp. 33-4, Madras, 1871.] A. J. A. ' 

CHARNOCK, JOHN (1750-1807), au- ' 
thor, son of a hamster of some eminence, 
horn on 28 Nov. 175H, was c'diicated at 
Winchester and Mt‘rton College, Oxford. 
While at the iinivt'rsity lie began to write 
* ])olitical essays in the periodicals of the day, 
hut aftcTwards devoted himself entirely to 
the study of naval aifairs, and serv(‘d in the 
navy for some time as a volunteer. Par- 
tiouhlrs of hi.s curet*r at llii> lime are entirely 
wanting; hut it appear.^ that hi.s eccentric 
uiod<‘ of lif(', and ])ossihly also his maiTiag(‘, 
occasioned a serious broach ])et ween him and 
his father, and threw him on his own re- 
sources, so that the studies which ho had 
uiidortaken as a pastime hei^amo, in the end, 
his principal means of livelihood. A friend- 
shij) which ho liad contracted with Captain 
Lockin’, the correspondent of Nelson and lieu- 
tenant-governor of ( Greenwich Ilospit al, gave 
a definite direction to his work, and led to 
the publication of his ^ Biographia Navalis’ 
(() \ols. 8vo, 1794-8), or * Impartial Me- 
moirs of the Lives and Characters of Oflicors 
of the Navy of Great Britain from the year 
10(10,’ in winch he was largely aided by the 
collections of Captain Locker. As Locker 
was pensonally acijuainted with many of the 
otlicers whose lives are related, and had for 
years made himself the storehouse of naval 
tradition, his assistance gave tlie hook a pecu- 
liar value ; but the author had little access 
to original authorities, and, though ])aiTistak- 
ing to^ a degriie, he had very hazy ideas as to 
the credibility of evidence. The book is iffee- 
ful, but it should he used with caution. 

On the completion of the ‘ Biograjiliia Na- 
valis,’ Charnook devoted himself to the com- 
pilation of a * History of Marine Arcdiitec- 
ture’ vols. 4to, 1801-2), a work Avhich, 
especially in its more modem pai't, has a 
deservedly high reputat ion. In 1 806 ho pub- 
lished a ‘ Life of Lord Nelson,’ which, he 
says in the preface, was suggested, * almost 
in the form of a req^uest,’ by Capt ain Locker, 

‘ even during the life of his lordship.’ The 
information and the letters communicated 
by Lockor gave the hook, at the time, a value 
far above that of the numerous catchpenny 
memoirs which crowded into light ; hut as 
the lett(^rs, which Charnock had robbed of 
their personal interest by translating them 
into more genteel language, have been since 
correctly printed in Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
groat collection, the book has become obso- | 


lete. Charnock died on 10 May 1807, and was 
buried in the old churchyard at Lee, where 
a plain slab marks his grave. He left no- 
family ; but his widow, Mary, daughter of 
Peregrine Jones of Pliiladelphia — ^ whose 
exemplary conduct in the vicissitudes of her 
husband’s fortune secured to her the lasting 
respect of his friends ’ — survived to a ripe 
old age, and died on 26 May 1886, in her 
eighty-fourth year. She lies iiuder the same 
stone as her husband. 

Besides t he works already named, Charnock 
was also the author of ‘ The Bights of aFreo 
People,’ 8vo, 1792 ; ‘ A Letter on Finanee 
and on National Defence,’ Svo, 1798, and 
niMiiy smaller piect‘S. 

^ [Hrydges’s Censura Lit. v. 332. This memoir, 

I contributed by a familiar friend of Charnock, 

I i.s extremely vague in all mutters of personal 
[ interest, and obscures the narrative with a sepia- 
1 like cloud of words, Icswiiig us in doubt whether 
Charnock did not die in a inaclhuust; or in a 
del)tor.8’ prison. All that appears e('rtaiii is that 
hcAvas in misery and in w'aiit, though the picture 
may 1x5 exaggerated.] .1. K. L. 

CHARNOCK or CHERNOCK, BU- 
BhillT (1668 ?'-l696), viee-presidtuit of IMug- 
(laleii College, Oxford, and .Jacobite conspi- 
rator, born about 1668, was the sou of Bobert 
C8it‘rnock of the county of Warwick, and 
mat rhnilatcd at Magdalen 0oll(‘go, Oxford, 
27 May 1680. 11(5 ]m)cee(l(Ml B.A. on 4 F(‘l). 
16824 and M.A. on 26 Oeft. 1686. In 1686 
lie was elected fellow of his ttollege by royal 
mandate, and soon afterwards declared him- 
self a Boman catholic. That (^hariiock be- 
came a pri(;st about tlu' same time is iiroved 
by the fact that on 25 Se])t. in the following 
year he assisted in the eehihrution of mass, 
and of other rites in t he chantry of St. Amaiid 
in the parish of Fast Ilendred, Bnckiiigliam- 
shire. 

On the death (24 March 1686-7) of the 
president of Magdalen, Dr. Henry Clarke, 
Charnock vigorously aided James II in his 
attempt to force on the college a president of 
his owm choosing. He delivered (11 April 
1687) to Dr. Charles Ahhvorth, the vice- 
president, the royal mandate directing the 
fellow's to appoint AnthtMiy Farmer, whose 
academic standing and scandahms life legally 
disqualified him for the post ; and he opposed 
the suggestion of his colleagues to defer the 
election till the king had answered their 
petition praying for a free exercise of their 
rights. On 16 April, when a college meeting 
was lield and .Tohn Hough w’as elected presi- 
dent by the fellows, Charnock alone abstained 
from taking the sacrament, and persisted, 
w'ith one other fellow, in declaring for Far- 
mer. After the king luad abaindoned Far- 
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iiior’s claim and ])uh up {i now nominoo, 
Samuel Parker, bishop of Oxford, Charnock 
wholly separated himself from his colleagues, 
supported the ecclesiastical commission sent 
to Oxford to punish the fellowsMnsuboi*di- 
nation,and on 25 0(*t. was pr(\scnt when Par- 
ker’s proxy and chaplain, William Wickqns, 
was installed, after a forced entrance, in the 
])rcsident’s lodgings. On 16 Nov. all the 
fellows, except (.’harndek, whose Mutiful ’ 
conduct was comiiKiiidod by the authorities, 
were expelled 011 refusing to make full sub- 
mission and retractation; the college was 
tilled with Uoman catholic nominees, and 
the lioinan communion definitely adopted. 
Charnock assumed the office of dean, and j 
took part ill disgraceful wrangles in the hall 
witli the d(^mie.s who espoused the cause of j 
tlie exiles. On 11 Jan. 1687-8 a royal man- 
date constituted him vice-president of Mag- 
dalen, and six days later he (‘xpelled fourtiMui 
demies. Tlie llishop of Oxford, the presi- 
<lent, died on 21 March, and 011 31 March 
( ’harnoclv admitted in his place, under orders 
from the crown, Houavmitura Clifford, the 
Uoman catholic bishop of Madaiira. In the 
following October th(‘ failure of the trial 
tlio seven bishops opened James IPs eyes to 
his errors, and he entrusted the Bishop of 
Winchester with the task of restoring Mag- 
dalen to its old condition. On 25 Oct. Char- 
nock was expelled. 

Little is Known of (Charnock for seven 
years after his dt'parture from Oxford. 11(5 
appaivntly s(jon made his way to James TI’s 
•court at St. Oerniains, and his (uithusiasni^ 
for the Jacobite cause led him to adopt the 
desperate d(5vic(* of attempting the assassi- 
nation of William TTl. After 1692 he Avas 
freiiueiitly in Ihigland negotiating the con- 
-s])irucy, and in 1695 had lodgings in Norfolk 
Stre(*t, Strand, Avith another Jacobite, Cap- 
i a in Port er. There Sir 0 eorge Barclay [(p v.] 
sought him out early in 1696 and gave liiin 
a commission from James II, the terms of 
AA’hich are much disputed, to assist in arising 
against William in wliich the exiled king and 
a Fnmcli army Avere to take part. Charnock ! 
confessed lat(*r that the assassination, or at | 
any rate the seizure of the person, of Wil- | 
liam II [ Avas in his eyes a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the success of the plot. He accordingly ■ 
arranged with Barclay and a few intimate ! 
friends, at me(?tings held at his lodgings and 
?jt taverns in the neighbourhood, to collect ■ 
forty men, eight of whom he was to supply 
himself, for the purpose of stopping and Kill- j 
ing William near Tnrnham Green one Satur- j 
•day on the king’s return from hunting in ' 
llichmond Park. Charnock had all prepared 1 
ibr the attempt on Saturday, 15 Feb. 1695-6, | 


and on the same day in the folloAviiig Aveek, 
but on both days William stay(5d in London, 
and on the latter dny Charnock, with seve- 
ral of the cons])irators, was suddenly arrested. 
Charnock, Avilh two associates, EdAvard King 
and Thomas Keyes, was tried at the Old 
Bailey on 1 1 March ; his friend Porter tunied 
king’s evidence. The prosecuting counsel 
spoke of him as ^ Captain ’ Charnock, AvhicJi 
suggests that he had abandoned his clerical 
orders and had received a titular commission 
in the French army. At th(‘ trial Charnock 
sbowed great jiresence of mind, temper, and 
judgment, and confined his defence to a 
searching examination of the evidence ad- 
duced by the cniwn. The jury, however, 
found him guilty of compassing the. king’s 
death ; capital sentence was passed, and he 
AA’^as drawn, hanged, and quartered at Tyburn 
on 18 March 1695-6. On the scaffold he 
handed a.pap(5r to the sherift* in which hcao 
knoAvh3dged his guilt, hut exculpated Jamc's II 
and the English Uoman (iatholics from any 
share in the cons])iracy. This paper Avas 

i mhlished in French and Dutch translations, 
’ll another papei* still unpublish(Kl, and hoav 
lying in manuscript among the NairneMS8. 
at the Ihalleian, Clinrnock chdends himself 
at greater length, compares himself to Miicius 
Scjcvola, ami denies that the killing of a 
monster of iniquity lik(5 William is otlier- 
Avise than an honourable act wbich Avould 
merit the a])proval of James IT and all riglit- 
mind(5d men. Mr. Vernon, Avriting of the 
trial to Lord Lexington (13 March 1695 6), 
describes Chnrnock’s undaunted dciiiieanour, 
and adds: ‘His conversation was easy, geme- 
rous,and insinuating, and one that (;v(5n made 
i his ])h;asurf5s and debauch(‘rics subservient to 
; his ends. He is but of indifienmt extract ion, 
and tlierefor(5 bis practising could be but 
among an inferior rank of pecjple, or else he 
might have been another Catiline ’(Ze.r^V?Y//o?^ 
Papers, 187). Burnet gives two accounts of 
Cliamock’s behaviour Avhile in prison under 
sentence. According to the first, Charnock’s 
brother Avas sent to the prison to entreat 
the prisoner, under pi’oinise of relaxation of 
punishment, to make a full confc'ssion of his 
recent (conduct, but Charnock decliimd the 
iiwitation on the ground that his confession 
Avould jeopardise the lives of too many of his 
friemls. Lord Somers told Burnet, on tlie 
other hand, that Charnock offered a full con- 
fession to William HI in excliange for a 
commutation of his sentence to an ‘ easy ’ 
imprisonment for life, and that William re- 
vised it on hearing that it would implicate 
so many persons as to disturb all sense of 
public security. A hotter in the Public 11(5- 
cord Oliice, written by Charnock shortly 
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liefore his death, insists with such obvious 
sincerity on the justice of liis cause that wt‘ 
are inclined to accept lJurnet’s first account 
a;? the true one. 

[Bloxam’s Kegister of Magdalen College, vi. 
27-3G ; Jiloxam’fi Magdalen College and James II, 
1G86-8 (Oif. Hist. Soc.); Macaulay’s Hist, of 
England, chaps, viii. and xxii. ; Howell’s State 
Trials, xii. 137^-1476 ; Burnet's Hist, of his own 
Times (1848); Ranke’s Hist, of England^ v. 
1 22-38.] S. L. L. 

CHARNOCK, STEPHEN (1628-1680), 
puritan theologian, was born in 1628 in th(^ 
pMrisli of St. Catlierinc r)ro(‘(*hiirch, London, 
w here his father, Iticiiardt ■Jmrnnck (a relation 
of the Lancashire family of Charnock of Char- 
nock ), was a solicitor. At an early period 
ho entered Emmanuel (\)llege, Cambridge, 
where he liad for his tutor Dr. Sancroft, 
afterwards arclibisliop of Canterbury, and 
grjiduated in art. AVhile at the university he 
was j)rofoundly imjiressed with the puritan 
views of religion, and c v(‘r after was intensely 
moved by them. Devoting himself to the 
Christian ministry^ ho upponvs at a very early 
ago lo have begun to exercise it somewliere 
in »Southwark, and with encouraging results. ; 
In 1619 he removed to Oxford, and obtained , 
in 1650 a fellowship in New College. In ; 
1652 he was incor])oratod M.A. In the con- 
fiiet then going on between the high church ; 
and the puritan party for the control of the ' 
university, Charnock very cordially went | 
with the latter. Oliver Cromwell was chan- | 
eellor of the university, and John ( )wen vice- i 
chancellor. As proctor in 1654 he had groat | 
opportunities of intiueiu;e, and he used them 
with conscientious eariu'stupss. I icaving ( )x- 
ford he went to Ireland in the capacity of 
chaplain to Henry Cromw(‘ll, who had been 
appointed lord deputy by his fatln*r. Char- 
nock preached frequently in St. AVerbnrglds 
Church, and also in Christ Church. II is 

calm, grave manner, great learning, and fer- i 
vent piety procuired for him high esteem, even 
from some who did not share his sentiments, 
and made a great impression. 

Soon after the deatli of Oliver, Henry 
Cromwell ceased to ho lord dt'pnty of Ire- 
land, and Charnock had to leave the scene of 
imicli successful labour. Eor some time he 
remained in obscurity in London, and for 
fi4*t een years he had no regular charge. De- 
Aoted to study, he spent much of his time 
among his books, but he had the misfortune 
to lose them all in the great fire of London. 
He preached here and there, occasionally 
spending some time in France and Holland. 
In 1675 he was appointed, with the Rev. 
Thomas Watson, formerly rector of 8t. Ste- 


, phen’s, Walbrook, a well-known puritan di- 
; vine, joint pastor of a large and important 
; presbyterian congregation assembling at Cros- 
I by Hall, Bisbopsgate Street. Wood says that 
. ‘ in the five last years of his life ho became 
I more known by lus constant preaching in pri- 
j yate. meetings in the great city.' Samuel 
I Parker, in his ‘ History of his own Time,' 
i p. 71, vaguely says that he was engaged in a 
' presbyterian plot, changed his name to Clark,, 
and died in 1683. Bui the date is certainly 
wrong. Wood writes : ‘ He died in the house 
of one RicliardTymms, a glazier, in th(} parish 
of AVhitc Chapel, near London, on 27 July 
1680, being then 62 years, or thereabouts.' 
The body was first taken to Crosby 1 lall, and 
then to St. MicliaeTs, (A)niliill, where it was 
I buried on 30 .fuly, after his college friend 
I .Tohn .lohnson had preached the funeral ser- 
' mon. 

' As a preacher Chariioc-k was grave and 
' calm, and his valuable thoughts, liis in- 
tense earnestness, liis lively imagination, and 
Iho turn towards present duly 

which he gave to his discourses made him 
at first very iicccptahle. Later in life, when 
lie road Jiis sermons, and through failing 
sight had to read them through a glass, he 
was less pojnilar. During his lifetime he pub- 
lished but a single volume, ‘The Sinfulness 
and (hire of Evil Thoughts.' It was after 
his death that his works were published. Two 
of his great admirers, Hieliard Adams and 
Edward Veal, transcribed and issued in 1680 
‘A Discourse on Divine ITovidoiice ' (anot.lier 
edit. 1685), and in 1681-2 his chief work, 
‘•On the Excellence and Attributes of God,' 
followed in 1683 by a volume of ‘ Discourses 
on llegeiieratioii, the Lord’s Supper, and ot her 
subjects.' In 1 699 a smaller volume ajipearod 
on ‘Man’s Enmity to God,’ and ‘Mercy for 
tbc Chief of Sinners.' 

The writings of (Jiariiock show a well- 
trained laborious mind tliat took an exluius- 
tive view of his subject, and discussed it in 
all its aspects, but esjiecially in its practical 
bearings, with great orderliness of manner, 
fulness of matter, and power of ajqdication. 
i The faults of his school and of the age are 
I manifest in them. In establishing the being 
I of God lie had to handle, among other argu- 
i meiits, that from design ; but though the 
I Copernicun theory had been adopted by scien- 
' tific men, and though Sir Isaac Newton had 
just projiounded his theory of gravitation, 
Charnock kept rather to the popular idea of 
astronomy and science, so that many of his 
illustrations are in a setting not adapted to 
the present static of knowledge. His thoo- 
I hw wtis Calvinist ic, conceiving as he did 
I that the infinite foreknowledge of God in- 
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volved divine foreordination, but assigning 
to man a power of distinguishing good and 
evil which threw on him the responsibility 
of his actions. The life of CharnocK presents 
a fair picture, for no one has ever questioned 
the calmness, consistency, and elevation of 
character which it shows throughout. The 
esteem of his editors, Messrs. Adams and 
Veal, was shown in their long labour of love, 
involved in copying and editing from his 
manuscripts two great folio volumes. More 
modern editions of hist writings are those 
published in 1815 in 9 vols. 8vo, with jire- 
face, &c., by the Rev. Edward Parsons of 
Jjeeds, and that of 1800 in Nicliols’s ‘Puritan 
Divines,’ with life of the author, and introduc- 
tion by Professor James McCosh, LL.D., now 
president of iMne.eton College, New Jersey. 

[Calamy’s Noneoriforinists’ Momorial, vol. i . ; 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. iv. ; McCosh’s 
edition of (’harnoek’s Works ; Wood’s Athenae 
Oxon. cd. Ihiss, iii. 1234-G.] W. G. B. 

CHARNOCK, THOMAS (1521 P-1581), 
alchemist, was born in the Isle of Thanet, 
Kent, in 152 1 or 1525, one of liis fragments 
being dated 157 J, ‘ the 50 ytiare of my ag^y 
After travelling all over England in quest of 
knowledge, he tixod his residence at Oxford, 
and there f(‘ll in with a noted chemist named 
‘James 8., a spiritual man living’ at Salis- 
bury, who made him his operator, and dying 
about 1551 be(jueath(‘d to him the secret of 
the philosopher’s ston(\ Through the firing, 
liowever, of his apparatus on 1 .Tan. 1555 (‘the 
omen worse than tln^ accident,’ remarks E til- 
ler), the fruit of his labours perished ; and lire 
renewed operations were again frustrated by 
being interrupted w ithiii one month of their 
(computed) stict^ess, Avhen in 1557 he was 
impressed for the relief of Calais ; whereupon 
he took a hatchet (as he tells us) and 

AVilh my woike mado such a furi()u.s faire, 
That tile Quinte.ssenco flew forth in the uire. 

^ Charnock married, in 1502, one Agnes I 
Norden, and settled at Stockland-Briltol | 
in Somersetshire, wdience he removed to (’o- ; 
madge in the same county. There he fitted 
up a laboratory, and pursued his experiments j 
until his death in April 1581. Charnock was j 
buried in Otterharnpton Church, near Bridg- i 
water. He wrote ‘ The Breviary of Naturall | 
Philosophy,’ a fantastic little treatise on , 
alchemy, composed in old English verse in 
1557, and included in Ashmolc’s ‘ Thea- j 
trum Chemicum.’ He styles himself in the 
title an ‘ unlettered Scholar,’ and ‘ Student in j 
the most worthy Scyence of Astronomy and | 
Philosophy.’ In the same collection are , 
contained ‘ ^Enigma ad Alchimiam’ (1572), | 


‘ ^Enigma do Alchimia,’ with a few fragments 
copied from Charnock’s handwriting on the 
flyleaves of his books. Several others of his 
works enumerated by Wood {Athene^ 
iii. 1236, ed. Bliss) have remained inedited, 
among them ‘A Booko of Philosophie, dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth in 1566. 

[Fuller’s Worthies (1811), J. 307; Anglorum 
Speculum, p. 413 ; Black’s Cat. Ashmol. MSS.] 

A. M. C. 

CHARPENTIIIRE. [Sec Carpentieub 
and Oarpentiers.] 

OHARRETIE, ANNA MARIA (1819^ 
1875), miniature and oil painter, was born 
at Vauxhall on 5 May 1819. Her father, 
Mr. Ken well, was an architect and sur- 
veyor. At the age of thirteen, on quitting 
school, she began to study drawing under 
Valentine Bartholomew [q. v.J Her earliest 
effort in art was in flower-painting, and she 
exhibited for the first time at the Royal 
Academy in 1843. In 1841 Miss Ken well 
married Captain John Charretie, of the Hon. 
East India ( Company’s service. She hat’ at 
the Royal Academy in 1852 two portruii 
in oil-colours, which w(*ro named ‘E\idy’ 
and ‘ Sara.’ In 1 868 her husband died, wlien 
Mrs. Charretie, thrown entirely on her own 
resources, took to the serious study of oil- 
painting, and mado copies of several pictures 
in the National Gallery, London. She died 
suddenly from heart disease at her residence, 
Horton Cottage, (’ampden Hill, Kensington, 
i on 5 Oct. 1875. In the course of her artisti(‘ 
j career Mrs. Charretie sent to the Royal Aca- 
I demy forty miniatures, »fcc. ; to the British 
Institution four ; and thirty-two to Suffolk 
Street. She was also a constant exhibitor 
at the Dudley Gallei’y and frecpiently in 
the provinces. In 1870 appeared ‘Lady 
Betty’ and ‘ A Stone in her Shoe ; ’ in 1871, 
‘Lady Teazle, behind the Screen;’ in 1873, 
‘Lady Betty’s Maid; ’ and ‘Mistress of her- 
self tiio’ China fall,’ her last work, in 1875. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878 ; Clay- 
ton’s English Female Artists, 1870; Graves’s 
Dictionary of Artists, 18^4.] L. h. 

CHARTERIS, EKANCIS (1675-1732), 
colonel, notorious criminal, » son of John, 
second son of Sir John Charteris of Amis- 
field, was born in 1675. On the death of 
his uncle without male issue he became male 
representative of the family of Amisfield, 
but the estate passed to his cousin Eb'zabeth, 
sole heiress of hi.s uncle* Her son, Thomas 
llogg, assumed the name of Charteris, and 
became the ancestor of the family of Amis- 
field in Dumfriesshire, but Colonel Charteris 
also gave the name of Amisfield to the property - 
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of Newmills, near Haddington, which he had 
purchased. At an early age Charteris entered 
the army, but while an ensignwas drummed 
out of his regiment for cheating at cards. 
After serving for some time in a Jhitch regi- 
ment of foot, he was again expelled, this time, 
it is said, lor stealing a large pi(?ce of beef 
from a butcher’s shambles at Bruges. On 
his return to Scotland his father purchased 
for him a pair of colours in the 3rd regiment 
of foot guards, tlion (jommanded by Major- 
general llamsay, hut tlui othcers rt'fused to 
enrol him. While in command of a company 
m the 1st regiment of foot guards a charge 
was brought against him in 171 1 of receiving 
large sums of money from tradesmen for en- ' 
listing thfon in liis company to save llunn ' 
from arrest, and the charge having been in- ; 
vestigated by a. committee of the House of 
(Jonimons, he was on 20 May reported guilty, 
wln^reupon he rec(}ived a severe reprimand | 
on his Knees at the bar of the Jiouse by the 
speaker. • His career in tlu' army not bcung 
a remarkable suc(;ess, ('hartcu’is c.oased at 
last to persevere in it, and devoted all his 
serious attention to gamlding. By a comhi- 
natiou of skill, trickery, and ollVontery he 
managed to acquirti large sums of money 
from nearly everyone whom he selected to be 
his viettim. The mom^y thus obtained he lent 
out at (sxorbitaut interest t o the spendthrifts 
of his acquaintance, and, by distraining re- 
morselessly as soon as the ])aymeiits he(iame , 
<lue, he acquired in a short time an immense 
fortune, tlui value of his estates in various 
counties ultimately amounting to about 
7,000/. a year, in addition to 100, (XX)/. in the 
stocks. He was Cijually eager in t,lie gratili- ' 
(ration of his lower appetite's, and * persisted,’ , 
ill tlie words of Arbuthnot, ‘in spite of age ; 
and infirmities, in pursuit of every human 

vic(? excepting ])rodigality and hypocrisy.’ 
Pope frequently introduces his name in his 
verses, as in the phrase ‘Chartres and the 
devil ’ {Moral Ki). iii.), or the ejiustic 

lines : — 

[Shall] some old temple, nodding to its fall, 

Tor Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall ? 

Oil Man, Kp. iv. 130, 

He also appears in the first plate of the 
‘ Hake’s Progress ’aby Hogarth. As Charteris 
was utterly heedless of his reputation, he did 
not scruple to decline a challenge to a duel 
when for any reason he preferred not to fight ; 
but that personal cowardice was at least not 
one of his constant characteristics is proved 
by the fact that he Avould occasionally accept 
tin' challenge and kill his man. In 1730 he 
^ was convicted at thci Old Bailey for rape on 
* liis maid-servaut, but after a short imprisoii- 


' meiit ill Newgate, and some confiscations, was 
I pardoned bjy the king. He died at his seat 
of Stoneyhill, near3fusselbiirgh, in February 
1731-2, in his fifty-s(*venth year. AVInui 
he knew that he was dying, he is said to 
have left oil' swearing, and to have ordered, 
‘with ,a great roar,’ that on his dissolu- 
tion his just debts should be paid. Ho also 
expressed his willingness to give 30,(X)0/. to 
bo assured that tliere was no liell, remark- 
ing at the same time that tlie existence of 
heaven was to him • mutter of indilference. 
During the night of his death the district 
was visited by a dreadful t t'mpest, which the 
populace interjireted as a token of divine 
V(‘,ngeance. At his funeral tlujy raised a 
great riot, almost to^^ the body out of the 
cofiiii, and cast di'ad dogs and offal into the 
gravt' along with it. In tlio following April 
u umber of the ‘ (icntl email’s Magazine’ (ii. 
718) therci appeared the ])iingent ej)itaph on 
him, under the name of Don hVancisco, by 
Dr. Arbuthnot, often reprinted in the note's 
I to Pope’s works. He inarih'd Ht'len, daughter 
I of Sir Alexander Swinton, lord Movninglon, 

I of the Colleger of .]usti(;e, by Avlioin he Inul 
■ one daughter, Janet, married to James, fourth 
earl of Wemvss. The bulk of bis property 
I and (^states was left to her second son, the 
, Hon. b'raneis Wemyss, afterwards fifth earl, 

1 who in consc^qneiicc assumed the name and 
arms of (■hartewis. To the countess, his 
daughter, he left 1,200/., and to lit'r husband, 
th(5 Earl of Wemyss, 10,000/. The manor 
lious(' of Stoneyhill, with 1,000/., was be- 
(jueatlied to bis law agent, the well-known 
Duncan horbes of (Ailloden, of whom he said 
that his honesty was so whimsical that it was 
45 pen* cent, above that of Don (Quixote. 

[AVorks of Po])e ; Case of Cobmel Cliartc'Hs, 
1711 , and various other pamphlets on the same 
subjecM.; Proceedings at the Sessions of the Peace 
ami Oyer and Ternnner for tlio (’ity of London 
and county of Middlesex held at Justice Hall in 
the t)ld Bailey, on Friday the 17th Fi'bruary last, 
... upon a bill of indictment fouml against 
FraVicis (Miartcris, (‘sq,, for committing a rapo 
on the body of Anne Bond, of which be Avas foiital 
guilt y, London 1 730 ; Scotch gallant ry displayed, 

, or the Lififf and Adventuros of the imparalleletl 
; Col. Fr-ue-s Ch-rl-s impart ially related, 1730; 

, The Life and Actions of Colonel Ch -s, 1739; 

I Life of (\)bmol Don Francisco, Avith a woodcut 
' of Colonel Charteris or Chartres, 1730 ; Political 
j State of Creat Britain, i. 241. xxxix. 321, 431, 
j xliii, 301 ; Ijondoiv Magazine, i. 39 ; Cent. Mag. 
j ii. 677-8, 718.] T. F. H. 

CHARTERIS, HENRY, the elder 
j (d. 1599), Scottish printer, Avas originally a 
I bookseller in Edinburgh. The first edition 
1 of Sir David Lyndsay’s works Avas printed 
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3it the expense of Charteris by John Scot, iif ! 
black letter, 1 568. In an interesting preface * 
Oharteris ment ions tliat lie liad seen * the 
])lea8ant Satyre of the Three Estates when it ; 
was playit besyde Edinburgh in 1544, and 
that he sat for nine hours on the. bank at | 
Greenside ' to witness what was the last per- j 
formance of that and probably of any play 1 
in Scotland prior to the Reformation. He | 
j)riiited himself other editions of Lyndsay in | 
1582, 1588, 1592, and 1597, and the ^Historie j 
of ane Xobil and Wailze and Squyre W. Mel- i 
drum,’ l)y the same author, in 1594. In 1582 
he was one of the bailies of Edinburgh, and in 
1589 one of thirteen commissioners appointed ^ 
by the convention to meet weekly to consult 
as to the defence of the reformed religion. In 
1596 he printed the ^ Confession of b\‘iitb * in 
folio. His other known publications are the 
* Testainmit of ( Vesseide,’by Robert Henry son, ' 
1593 ; the/ Psalms of David,’ and a ‘ Sum me 
of the Whole Catechisme,’ 1581 ; ‘Ane Fruit- 
full Meditatiouu conteining ane plane and 
facill e^jpositioun of ye 7, 8, 9 and 10 versis 
f the 20 chap, of the Revolatioun, in forme ^ 
fane Serin one’ (b, 1.), 1588; ‘.Tames 1. 
Ane Meditatioun upon the xxv. xxvi. xx>'ii. 
xxviii. and xxix. verses of the xv. cbnpt. of 
the first buke of the (dironicles of the Kingis’ 

( b. L), 1589 (both of thesis works were by 
Jani«*s VI); ‘ Prayers vsed commonlio in the 
Kirk of Scotland . . . The Psalmes of David 
in metre . . . The Catechisme, made by .1. 
(’aluine . . . A Treatise of Fasting . . .The 
Gdour of hlxcominunicatioun,’ 5 parts, 1595- 
1596, 8vo ; ‘ Robertsoni (Gcorgii) Vita*, et 
Mortis D. Robert i Rolloci . . . Narratio,’ 
1599 ; ‘ Act s of the Scots Parliament, 21 Get. 
1581 ’(b. 1.), II. (fiiarteris, Edinburgh, 1582. 
His curious will, in which he is designated 
^ Henry Charterhous, printer, burgess of Edin- 
liurgh,’ is in the collection of wills of Scot- 
tish printers in the ‘ Dannatyne 3fiscelhiny,’ 
ii. 223. From this it appears that- he left tin* 
option of carrying on his business to his ehh^st 
i^on, Henry [q.v.], and, if he declined, to his 
son Robert. Henry, who had be(*n a regent 
of the univ(‘rsity since 1589, declined, and Ro- 
bert took up the business, in which he does not 
iippcar to have biicn successful, for he lost, in 
1612, the patent of king’s printer on account 
of his having been put to the horn for debt. 
The testament dative of his wife, Margaret 
Wallace, in 1603, is in the same collection of 
wills, and the bibles and psalm-books, as well ; 
as the editions of the treatise of Rollock, the j 
first principal of the university, mentioned ! 
in both inventories, were no doubt printed | 
by the press of Charteris. Being a bookseller ' 
as well as a printer, it is uncertain whether 
the pther Avorks mentioned in Charteris s 
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inventory were ])ublished by him. Some of 
them are definitely stated to have been printed 
els(»whcre or by other printers. I'lio A^alue 
of his stock was estimated at 5,872/. 12^., 
and of the debts due to him 1,387/. 12^?. S*'/., 
of course Scots money, but still shoAving that 
the business of a bookseller and printer Avas 
a profitable one. 

[Chartcris’s edition of Sir D. Lyiidsay’s Works ; 
Banrtiityne Miscellany, ii. 285.] M. 31. 

CHARTERIS, HENRY, the younger 
(1565-1628), minister and ])rincipal of the 
uniA’ersity of hklinbiirgh, eldest son of Henry 
(■harteris, Scottish jn-inter [q. a".], Avas edu- 
cated at the university and graduated as 31. A. 
in 1587, having been a student of the first 
class taught by Rollock, Avhich numbered four 
future professors, tAAm of Avhom, Charteris and 
Patrick Sands, became principals. In 1589 
(liarteris and Sands were elected regents, 
’fen years after, on the death of Rollock, 
Charteris Avas a])pointcd principal, having 
been reitommended to the ofiice by Rollock 
on his deathbed. To the principalshij* was 
then attached tin; professorship of divini‘y, 
and the salary, Avliich had bemi four Inni- 
dred, was increased in 1601 to six hundred 
marks. In 1617, Avhen James I visited Scot- 
land, a disputation Av^as hdd before him at 
Stirling Castle by the professors of the uni- 
versity, but the inodesty of Charteris led 
him to decline to take part in it. Among t he 
royal puns on this occasion upon the names 
of the professors that on Charteris is said t o 
have been, ‘ His name agreeth very AA^ell unto 
his nature, for charters contain much mat ter 
yet say nothing, but put great puqioses in 
men’s mouths.’ On 20 3[arch 1620 C liar teris 
r»*signed his ofiice, having been called to be 
minister of North Leith. On 19 April 1627 
he Avas recalled to fill the chair of professor 
ofdivinity, Avith a salary of a thousand merks 
and a hou.se. He died in July 1628. He is 
de.scribed as a man of much learning, but the 
, .same modesty which prevented him from 
; di.sputing before the king led him to Avrite 
not hing excf^pt a revision of the Ijatin life by 
I Robertson, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 

1 of bis master and friend. Principal Rollock, 
j publi.shed by the Wodrow Sobiety in 1826. 

j [Dalzoll’s and (Irant’s IlUvOrle.s of the Univer- 
sity of Edinljurgh; Hew Scot t’s Fasti Eccl. 8c(jt. 
i. 93 ; AVodrow edition of Rollock’s AVorks.l 

M. M. 

CHARTERIS, LAWRENCE (1625- 
1700), Scottish divine, the grandson of Henry 
Charteris the elder [q. v.], and a younger son 
of Henry Charteris the younger [q. v.], Avas 
born ill 1625, and was educated at the univer- 
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^ily of Edinburgh, where ho graduated M.A. 
in KUO. From lOol to 1050 lie was living 
within the bounds of the presbytery of Dal- 
keith, with or near to the saintly Leighton, 
then minister of Newbattle, who had been a 
pupil of Charteris^s father. In September 
1654 Charteris was called to be minister of 
the parish of Bathans (now Yestor), in the 
adjoining presbytery of Haddington. The 
church of Scotland was now tlividod into two 
sections, the resolutioners and protesters. 
Charteris, upon his ordination, declared that 
he had not been a })arty to the ]>rotest. lie 
could make this declaration sincerely, for he 
sympadiisod with the resolutioners, 01 * mode- 
rate party.. Ho hated strife, and, lilce Leigh- 
tf)n. pndiably preferred episcopacy. Fpon 

the resi oration of episcopaciy in 1 660 Charteris 
conformed, as did Leighton and the bulk of 
llie Scottish clergy, lie was in presbyh*rian 
orders, but, except in a few cases in the diocese 
[)f Aberdeen, there was no reordination of the 
parish ministers wlio had Lien a])pointed in t he 
time of presbytery ; only, to save the rights *of 
patrons, those who had beim admitted to bene- 
Hces since 1649 were rtMpiired to obtain ]n’e- 
sentation from the lawful patron, and colla- 
t ion from the bishoj). ( MiarU'ris had such colla- 
tion in 1662, and for thirteen years longer he 
nmiained minister of Yester. (Jharteris was 
intimate and had great inllmmce ^vith Robert 
1 louglas, Scougal, bishop of Aberdeen in 1()64, 
iS'airne, and 1 hirnct. 1 le disn])proved of much 
in the action of the bishops, and of more in j 
that of the govcirniiKMit. In 1664 In* joined 
with Nairne in aproti‘sl against his diocesan's | 
deposing a minister without the consent of j 
his synod; and in 1669, when the Scottish ; 
bisho[)s were coerced into voting for a very | 
Erastian actof sujiremacy, (charteris was ‘one | 
of tin? episcopal clergy who tlioiiglit,^ says j 
Burnet, ‘ thai. it made the king our pope.^ j 
Nor in spite of strong pressure from his friend \ 
Leighton, now bishop of Dunblane, ’would ! 
lie accept a bishopric. In 1670, however, 
when Leigliton became bishop of Glasgow, ( 
Charteris consented to be one of six preachers 
whom Leighton sent to preach among the 
western whigs in suj)])ort of an ac(?oinmoda- 
tion betwi?enpresbylerians andejnscojialians. 
In 1675 Charteris was chosen by the town 
council professor of divinity in the luiiversity j 
of lAlinburgli, at a*salary of 1,600 marks and I 
ji liouso ill the college. In that of!ico‘he| 
formed,^ says Burnet, ‘ the minds of many of 
tlu* young clergy both to an excellent temper 
and to a set of very good principles.^ When, 
however, in 1681, under the government of 
the Duke of York, the severe test was im- 
posed which practically made the king the 
absolute master of the churcli of Scotland, 


tlhartevis resigned his chair and retired into- 
private life. Bishop Scougal of Aberdeen 
and most of his clergy also objected to the 
! test, but tliey wore generally satisHed with 
I an explanation of it. Charteris, however, 

' was followed ‘ by about eighty of the most 
j learned and pious of the clergy,’ who revered 
I him as their teacher and guide, and ^eft all 
rather than comply with the terms of that 
law.’ Three years later he visited Argyll,, 
and prayed with him on the day of Ids ext*- 
cution. In 1687 James II dispensed with 
the test, and in September 1688 Charteris 
Avas instituted to the parish of Dirleton in East 
Lothian, whtire, on taking the oath of alle- 
giance to William and Maiy, ho remained 
I till K»97. But he showed himself as inde- 
j pendent as before. WIit*n in 1690 the privy 
j council gave civil sanction to the fast ap- 
I pointed ))y tin? revived general assembly on 
I account of such ‘national sins ’as tlie latt^ 

I establisliment of prelacy, Chart eris, Avliilcln* 
oh(iyed the council and read t he act of as- 
I sembly from liis pulpit, added a defence of 
1 episcopacy ; said plainly that ‘ lie did not see 
I that the continuance of pastors to serve God 
I and tin* church under the late settlement was 
I to bo looked upon as a defection for which 
j they were to rej)ent ; ’ and oven retorted on 
I tJie now triumphant presbyterians for their 
‘ factious t(*mper ’ and ‘ liitter zeal.’ In 1697 
he r(‘tired on anallowanct? from his bi*nolice, 
and died in J^kJiiiburgh in 1700, uTtcr endur- 
ing great, suftering from stone, which ho hor 
‘with the most perfeijt patience and sub- 
mission.’ C4uirteris was never married ; he 
was of ascetic and studious habits, and dis- 
tinguislied for patristic and historical learn- 
ing. Wodrow describes biiii as a man of 
great worth and gravity. Burnet’s ascrip- 
tion to him of ‘ composed serene gravity,’ the 
mec'kness of wisdom, and earnest ])ractical 
religion, is justified by every line of the small 
but. Aveiglity works, ‘ On the DilFer(*nce be- 
tween True and False Christianity’ (1706), 
and ‘On the (’orruption of this Age’ (1704), 
Avhich were published after his death. In 
the latter work (republished by Foulis, Glas- 
gow, 1761) Charteris condemns the jireach- 
ing at tlie celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
Avhich Burns more effectually satirised in 
‘The Holy Fair,’ and strongly pleads for the 
restoration of the public reading of holy 
scripture in the services of the church of 
Scotland. The catalogue of Scottish divines 
in Maidment’s ‘ Catalogues ’ was drawn iip by 
Charteris for his friend Sir Robert Sibbald. 

[ Pre.sby tcry Records ; Burnet’s History ; ( frub’.s 
Ecclesiastical History; Hew Scotr.’s Fasti; Grant’s. 
History of the University of Edinburgh ; Wod- 
row ; Blair s Autobiography.] J. C. 
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CHARY, ClIJNTAMANNy KAGOO- i 
NATIIA {d. 1H80), astronomer, was at- ' 
tached to the Madras observatory nearly forty 
years, during seventeen of which he occupied 
the position of first assistant. lie took a 
chief share in making observations with the 
transit-circle (to tlie number of 38,000) for 
the star catalogue in progress from 1862, and 
was a prominent and useful member of ex- ' 
peditions fitted out to observe total eclipses i 
of the sun, 18 Aug. 1868 and 11 Dec. 1871. * 
On the first occasion he was in independent 
command of a party stationed at Vunpurthy, 
in the iiizam’s dominions ; on the second ■ 
the post assigned him was at Avenaski in 
the Ooimbatore district. Jle wois zealous for 
the diffusion among his countrymen of en- 
lightened ideas about astronomy, and of late 
delivered frequent lectures on the subject 
before native audiences. Ihit a manual of 
astronomy for Hindu readers, to the prepa- 
ration of which he devoted much labour, 
failed of completion, probably through defi- 
ciency hot h of health and moans. The pro- 
gressive inlirmit.y of some years terminated 
in his death at Madras 5 Feb. 1880. 

Chary’s slfill in the use of instruii|^‘uts, 
rapidity in computing, and honesty in record- 
ing, rendered his astronomical services of high 
value. He discovered two new variable stars, 
and edited, during twelve years, besides a 
native cjiliuidar, tlie astronomical portion of 
the ‘Asylum Press Almanac.’ He published 
ill 1874 a ])ani])hlet on tlie ‘ Transit of Venus,’ 
which ap])eared in six Indian languages as 
well as in JOnglish, and was largely subscribed 
for. Appended to it; was an address delivered 
by him 13 April 1874, with the object of 
securing su])])ort for his intended work, in | 
which 111 * ])roj)osed the foundation of a native 
observatory, offering his own instruments as 
the nucleus of its equipment. He contri- , 
buted three papers to th(‘ ‘ ^lonthly No- 
tices ’ of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
his membership of which dated from 12 .Ian. 
1872. Tluw were severally entitled: ‘On, 
the Determination of I’ersonal Ecpiation by 
Observations of the Projected Image of the ^ 
8un ’ (xix. 337) ; ‘ Occultations visible in the 
month of August 1868 at Madras, and along j 
the Shadow-Path of the 1 otal b^clipse of the ; 
Sun in India ’ (xxviii. 193) ; and ‘ On the ' 
Total Eclipse of the Sun on 11 Dec. 1871, 
as visible in the Madras Presidency ’ (xxxi. j 
137). Extracts from his observations during ! 
the eclipse of 1868 were included by Mr. : 
Kanyard in vol. xli. of ‘Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society’ (pp. 129, 190). , 

[Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, xli. 180; Madrjus Mail, 7 Feh. 1880 ; j 
Athenajum (1880), i. 382.] A. M. C. ^ 


CHASE, JOHN (1810-1879), landscape- 
water-colour painter, was born in John Street , 
Fitzroy Square, on 26 Feb. 1810. When a 
child he received some instruction from John 
Constable, R. A. [cj. v. ], and afterguards studied 
architecture. 11 is earliest attempts in art 
were elaborate interiors, such as those of 
Henry VII’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, 
and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. In 1826 
he exhibited (for the first time) in Sulfolk 
Street ‘ A View of the Naves of Westminstm* 
Abbey.’ Chase was elected a member of the 
New Society of Painters in Water-colours 
(noAV the Royal Institute, Piccadilly) in 
183'), and died at his residence, 113 Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square, on 8 Jan. 1879. 
Ilis later works combined chiefly landscape 
and architecture, such as terraced gardens, 
ruined abbeys, castles, manorhouses, anil 
churches. lie frequently exhibited views 
of H addon Hall, which had a special charm 
for him. Ilis drawings were generally of 
rather small dimensions. The folloAving 
works by him were hung in the Institute : in 
1872, ‘Capulet’s Dalcony, Verona,’ and ‘Lich- 
field, Evening;’ ‘Studio of Ijeonard*^ da 
Vinci at Fontainebleau,’ in 1873 ; ‘ Lichfield 
Cathedral from the Minster Pool,’ ‘ Porch of 
the Cathedral at. Chartres, France,’ and ‘ IjUcI- 
low Castle ’ in 1878. fliase was the author 
of a work entitled ‘ A Practical Treatise on 
Landscape Painting and Sketching from 
Nature in W’alor-coloiirs,' edited by tlie Rev. 
James Harris, M.A., London, 1861, 8vo. 

[Ottley’s Dictionary of Ki'ccnt and Living 
Painters and Engravcj's, 1806; Atlienjcuiu, 1879. 
ii. 96.] L. V. 

CHASTILLON or CASTILLUN, 
HENRY Di-i {Jf. llOo), arelideacoii of Can- 
terbury, is first mentioned as a judge of tlic 
king’s (ruurt in 1 195. In the records of lines 
for that year he is mentioned as Hmiry do 
(3iustilon or Castilliun,'but in those of 1 19() 
lie is always called Henry, archdeacon of 
Canterbury. It may therefore bo presuincil 
that he was appointed about the end of 
1195 or the beginning of 1196. Ho may 
possibly be the same person as the Henry do 
tUsteilliin who in 1197 rendered an account, 
of receij)ts and payments of the ofKc(‘ of 
chamberlain of London for the two years 
beginning Whit sunt idii 1196; but in that 
case it is singular that ho is mentioned with- 
out the title of archdeacon. In 1198 and 
1199 he was employed by Hubert, archbishoi> 
of Canterbury, as his agent in the negotia- 
tions arising out of his quarrel with the con- 
vent of Christ Church (Canterbury), and in 
connection with the same matter he appears 
us the hearer uf a letter from the arch- 
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bishop to Kicluird I. In the follow ing year 
he was a witness to the agreement in wSiich 
the archbishop and the monks tjoiiiid them- 
selves to submit tht‘ir case to arbitration. 
In 1191) he installed Savaricus, bishop of 
Hath and Wells, as abbot of Glastonbury. 
During his tenure of the archdeaconry twro 
dilFerent persons, Radulf and E., are nien- 
tioiKid as having acted as ‘ vice-archdeacons * 
ill 1189 and 1199. - 

In 1 1^02, during the contest between King 
John and tlie monks of St. Aiigiisfine^s 
monastery at ('’anterbury respect ing the pa- 
tronage of the clinrch at Eav(*rsliam, the 
archdeacon excoinm I micated the monks on 
account of the ‘scenes of a iolence wdiich had 
lakou place in the samvd building, and took , 
possession of the cliurch. The monks ap- ' 
l»eah;d to tlie i) 0 ])e, wdio directed an inquiry 
into the case. Honv tlie matter was decided | 
is not known ; but in the meantime the 
monks had made tlu'ir peace w'ith the king, ' 
and it siMims that the archdeacon availed , 
Jiimself of the opportunity to secure for him- , 
self a share of the reveniu*s of the church. ! 


William Harrison Ainsworth in the Wind- 
mill Field, Dnnmow [see Ainsw’okth, Wil- 
liam IIarkisoxJ ; she then stated that during 
more than t w(*lve years lier husband and her- 
self had never had tlie least disagreement. 
They ivore energetic pedestrians, w^alking 
thirty iniles a day, and in their tours visited 
' the New Forest for thirty-three consecutive 
' years. While staying in Jersey and Guernsiw 
they became intimate with Victor Hugo and 
his family. During tlie earlier part of her 
married life Madame de Chatelain wTOte, com- 
posed, and sang many beautiful ballads. In 
18o0she jmblished *A ITandhookof the Four 
Elements of V^ocalisation,’ a work w^hich was 
highly commended by Giulia Grisi. Among 
her pruse writings are 'The Silver Swan/ a 
fairy tale, 1847; ‘The Si'dan Chair/ 1868; 
and ' Truly Noble/ 1870. Shi^ also produced 
ill ‘ Keynolds’s Miscellany/ under tlu) signa- 
ture of Leopold Wray, ‘The Man ot many 
Daughters.’ F or the niusica 1 houses of Wt‘s- 
soll, Alyers, Schott, and others slie translated 
iipw'ards of four liimdred songs, and her name 
and her assumed names are uttach(al to a hnn- 


The date of Chastillon’s death is unknown, 
nor does it appear wlu;1 her he continued to 
hold the otlice of archdeacon during his life. 
J.^'he name of his successor is variously given 
as Henry de Stanford, Sanford, and Stafford. 

[Sornriovs Canterbury, e<l. Battely, i. 165 ; 
IlfistQd’s Kent, ii. 6(M; JMadox’s ICxehoquer, 
i. 775; Hunter’s Fines, i. 1, J, Ul, 152; Kpi’ 
stoLe (’antuariens(is, ed. 8tul»bs (Foils S<5ries), 
pp. 130, 440, 410, 511; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges, i. 3-18.] II. B. 

CHATELAIN, CL AHA ue, nee dk Pox- 
Tiuxy (1807-1879), musical composer and 
author, w^as born in London on 81 .July 1807, 
lieing the daugliter of M. de Pontigny, a 
Frmich gentleman, descendant of the Comte 
<lo Pontigny, Avho married an Ihiglislnvoman. 
While residing in France in 1826 she pub- 
lished, on the death' of the famous painter 
David, an elegy entitled ‘Le Tombeau dii Pro- 
scrit/ which attracted miKih notice. Having 
returned to ICnghmd in 1827. she wrote in 
ra])id succession, under the pseudonym of, 
Leopold Wray, a number of fugitive pieces ' 
in Englisli. Baronne Corn6lie de B., Uosalia ^ 
♦Santa Croce, and I^eopoldine Ziska are also 
names attached to her w^ri tings. Sla? was con- ‘ 
nected with ‘ Reynolds’s Miscellany,’' London ' 
Society/ 'The Queen/ ‘ Chambers’s Journal/ 

' Le Courrier do I’Europe,’ and witli most of 
the periodicals which saw the light after 1830. : 
On 13 April 1813 .she married, in London, ' 
J. B. F. Ernest de (’hatelain [see below]. I 
The marriage prov(‘d most happy. On 19 July * 
1866 she received a flitch of bacon from * 


I dred and forty original talcs, fifty fairy tales, 
' and sixteen handbooks. One of her last works 
; was tlie translation intoEnglish of the Italian 
i libretto of ‘ Lucia di Laminermoor ’ for the 
I English stage. Excessive literary la lion i* af- 
fected her brain. Slie died insane in London 
on 30 June 1876, and was buried at J.ynd- 
hurst, ITnmpshm‘, on 7 July. Slie left nu- 
inorous imjuiblishod works, including a novel 
called ‘ Tlie CJ>ueon of the Spa,’ and a tale, 
'Our Now Governors.’ 

Jeax-Baptistk FRAX901S Ernest de Cii a- 
TELATX, lier husband, was born in Paris on 
19 Jan. 1801, and educated at the College des 
Ecossais and at the J^yc^e Charlemagne. 
On coming to JOngland he commenced a Aveekl y 
paper in London, called ' Le Petit Mi'Tcure,’ 
the name of w hich ho changed to ' Le Mer- 
cure de liOiulros’ in 1826. In the folloAving 
year he \v(‘nt on foot from Paris to Rome, to 
study the sayings and doings of Pope Tjco Xll. 
At Bordeaux, in 1830, lii^ was employed in 
editing ' J.e Propagatour de la Gironde,’ an 
employment which led to his being condemned 
to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
1,320 francs on 6 May 1831. Betw^'cn 1833 
and 1838 lie piiblislied manyAVorks in Paris, 
and Avas roAvarded by receiving the Prussian 
order of Civil Merit in 1836. He returned 
to Fhigland in 1842 (Avhere he Avas naturalised 
on 6 June 1848), and resided continuously in 
the neighbourhood of London for nearly forty 
years, during Avhich period he published up- 
Avards of fifty Avorks. His best knoAvn book 
is entitled ‘ Beaut6s de la Poesie Anglaise,’ 
in 6 vols. 1860-72, containing over one thou- 
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sand translations of selections from Chaucer 
to Tennyson. His * Rambles through Rome/ 
brought out in 1852, also attracted some 
attention. Ilis opinions were entirely repub- 
lics n; and in ‘Ronces et Chardons/ 1869, he 
strongly denounced the Emp^eror Napoleon 
under the title of Chenapan 111. He aied at 
Castelnau Lodge, 20 Warwick Crescent, Re- 
gent/sPark, London, onl6 Aug. 1881, and was 
buried in Lyndliurst churchyard on 22 Aug. 

[In Momoriam of Clara de (Jhatelain, with a 
Catalogue of her Works, 1876 ; El ears et Fruits, 
souvenirs de f(‘U Madame C. de Chatelain, 1877, 
with portrait ; Andrews’s History of the Dun- 
mow Mitch, 1877, pp. 18, 27-31 ; Catalogue des 
Ouvmues du Chevalier de Chatelain, 1875.] 

Cr. C. B. 

CHATELAINE, JOHN RAPTIST 
(HjAUDK (1710-1771), draughtsman and 
engi*aver, wdiose real name was Pliilippe, 
was born in Loudon of Erencli prote^stant 
parents in 1710. According to Dussieux in 
‘ Les Artistes Fran^ais a Tetrangor * (Paris, 
1850, Svo) and Ih R. de la Cliavignerie in 
‘ l)ictiouriaireG5u5ral des Artistes de I’Ecolo 
Fran^aise’ (Paris, 1882, Svo), lie was l?brn 
and died in Paris. ('!liatelaine held a com- 
mission in th(3 French army, but, endowed 
with great cajiacity for drawing. Ire took to 
art. Ho was employed by Alderman Hoydell 
[ ( 1 . V.], who paid him by the hour on account 
01 bis idle and dissolute habits. He resided 
near Chelsea, in a liouse whicli had formerly 
belonged to Oliver (h’ornwell, and wliicli 
('’liatelaine took from having dreamed that he 
would liiid in it a hidden treasure. lie died 
at the White Hear Inn, Piccadilly, in 1771 ; 
his friends raised a subscription to defray the 
cost of the funeral. He exhibited as an en- 
graver at the Free Society between 1761 
and 1763, spelling bis name on bis jilates 
thus — Chatelain and (3iatelin. The follow- 
ing engravings are by him : * The Four Times 
of the Day ’ (this plate was afterwards finished 
by Richard Houston, who engraved it in a 
mixed style, i.e. etching and mezzotint^ ; 
two landsca])es, after his own designs ; eignt 
\'iews of the lakes in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, after William Bellers (these views 
were engraved in conjunction with Ravenet, 
Grignion, Canot, and Mason) ; eleven views, ; 
after Marco Ricci ; three landscapes after ; 
Pietro Berrettini da Cortona, Nicholas Pous- 
sin, and Francesco Grimaldi, ‘ il Bolognese ; ' 
a landscape after F. Mielly ; and a * View 
of the London Hospital in AVhitechapelRoad. 
Designed by Boulton Mainwaringand painted 
by William Bellers, etched and engraved by 
Chatelaine and W. H. Toms ; * a * View of. 
the River Thames from Chiswick/ and a 


‘ View of Fulham Bridge and Putney,* in 
1750. In 1737 J. Rocque published ‘A New 
Book of Landskips Pleasant and Useful for 
to learn to draw without a Master, by Cha- 
telin.* There are in the department of prints 
and drawings in the British Museum four 
drawings by him, in pen and bistre, and in 
black chalk. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878 ; Ott- 
ley’s Dictionary of Recent and Living Painters 
and Engravers, 1866 ; manuscript notes in the 
British Museum.] L. F. 

CHATELHERAULT, Dukr of (rL 
1575). [See Hamilton, Jamrs.] 

CHATFIELD, EDWARD (1800-1830), 
painter, belonged to an old lilnglish family, 
and was son of John Chatfield, a distiller 
at Croydon, and Anne Humfrey, his wife, 
lie was originally destined for the East 
India House; but having an innate predi- 
lection for art, and there being no immediate 
prospect offered in a distasteful business, be 
decided to attempt to earn his living as a 
)ainter. In April 1818 he visited the '.x- 
libitioii at Spring Gardens, and tl ere for 
the first time oiK^oiintored Htnijamin Jtobert 
Haydon, in whom he was ali*oady deeply in- 
terested, tiud who was destined to have aii 
overmastering influence on his life. Through 
Elmes, the editor of ‘Annals of the Fine 
Arts/lie obtained an introduction to Ilaydon, 
was warmly recMvcd, and shortly aft, (U’wards 
became a pupil in bis studio, where he found 
‘ the Landseers, William Bewick, Jjance, 

, Christmas, and others already working. Un- 
der Haydon*s teaching he went through a 
full cour.s(} of practical anatomy, and v/as 
occupied in close study, both iu practice and 
theory, of the Elgin marbles (then recently 
; acquired) and tlie works of Raphael, espe- 
! cially the cartoons. In ITaydon’s guidance 
he trusted and believed ; and while working 
under his influence he combined the patience 
of a literary student with enthusiastic energy 
' of execution. Nature was his ideal, the old 
! masters — Phidias, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 

' Rubens, &c . — the objects of his reverence. 
He commenced his artistic career with some 
])orlrait studies. In 1821 he started upon 
his first ambitious picture, ^ Moses viewing 
the Promised Land.^ This was exhibited in 
January 1823 at the British Gallery, and was 
received with approbation from the public, 
besides warm commendation on the part of 
Haydon. Chatfield, however, at this point in 
his career sustained a rude shock ; for in June 
1823 Haydon was arrested for debt, and his 
effects sold. Some of his pupils had put their 
names to bills at his request, and suffered 
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<*onsiderable pecuniary loss. (^hatHcld wjis 
among tlic number, but was fortunately able 
In provide the amount due, and, tliougli im- 
poverished^ and stranded on the world by 
llaydon’s improvidence, did not grudge it, as 
he felt how great a debt he was under to his 
master, whose instruction had always been , 
given gratis. From this point Oliatfield was j 
thrown on his own resources, and was com- j 
])elle(l to supplement his slender income by ; 
portrait -])ainling. Among his sitters were 
several members of the Russell family, and 
bo painted a large family group of theCamp- 
btdls of Ishiy at an otter hunt, which he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 18.34. He 1 
did not, howev(!r, neglect historical ]>ainting, I 
I he branch of art to which his education and all . 
his energies had been directed. H(j (ixhibited j 
at the Royal Academy, in 18.33, ^Tlie Dt.‘ath , 
of Locke,’ a picture of great pathos, and very , 
favourably criticised. In 1 8.36 he attempted 
an ambitious subject, ^ The Battle of Killie- | 
crank ie.* This picture represents a fight be- 
tween mounted dragoons and two high- 
landers. The latter are stripped to the waist, | 
and of extreme muscular development ; one 
lias fallen, but tlui other with a tremendous 
grip is dragging down a dragoon from his 
saddh*, and raises his right arm in the act of 
dealing a deathblow. This picture, which 
‘excited much attention at the time, was sub- 
sequently sold at Liverpool for 45/. In 18.37 
he exhibited Ulphelia,’ but his health, which 
had nev(n* beem strong, had then begun to 
fail him. After a lingering illness ho died, 
on 22 Jan. 1839, at 6G Judd Street, Brunswick j 
Square, the house of his friend, Mr. Orrin 
Smith, the wood engraver, with whom he ; 
had resided for some years, and whose family | 
he had frequently portrayed. lie was buried 
in Norwood cemetery. Chatfield was pos- 
sessed of considerable literary powers, and 
coni ributed articles to ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ the * New Monthly Magazine,’ l]lmes’s j 
‘Annals of the Fine Arts,’&c., usually under 
the signature of * Echion.’ At the time of 
his death he was engaged on a large picture 
of ^ Soldiers’ Wives drawing Lots for Em- 
barkation with their Husbands.’ This picture, 
now in the possession of Mr. C. H. Compton 
at Clapham, shows great skill of composition, 
and gives much promh^e of what he might have 
attjiined to had he lived long enough to do 
justice to the powers which he undoubtedly 
poss(‘ssed. Among other pictures from his 
hand were * Penelo])e’s Grief over The Bow 
■of Ulysses* (exhibited 1824), ^La Petite 
Espiegle ’ (1825), and * Deep thought oft 
seemed to fix his youthful eye * (1838). 

[Redgravifs Dictionary of Artists ; Graves’s 
Dictionary of Artists, 1 7 60-1880 ; Elmes’s Annals 


of the Fine Arts ; Arnold’s Magazine of the Fine 
Arts; Gent. Mdg. (new sor.), xi. 438; Taylor’s 
Life of Haydon ; Examiner, 27 Jan. 1839 ; 
Courier, 23 Jan. 1839 ; Morning Advertiser, 
2 May 1820; Royal Academy, &c., Catalogues; 
manuscript diary and other information coni- 
mimicatea by C. R. Compton.] L. 0. 

CHATHAM, Earls or. [See Pitt.] 

CHATTERLEY, WILLIAM SIM- 
MONDS (1787 -1822), actor, was born in 
London on 21 March 1787. His father, ori- 
ginally a surgical insl.niment makcu* in Can- 
non Street, filled subsequently a post in con- 
nection with Drury Lane Tlieatre, at which 
house Chatterley made his appearance in in- 
fantine parts. He is said to have ])lay(‘d in 
his third year the King of the Fairies in the 
Duhilee,’ and Cupid in ‘ Arthur and Emme- 
line,’ a piece which records show to linve been 
played at Drury Lane on 5 No v. 1 7 89. Wlien, 
in 1701, the Drury Lane eompiinv migrated 
to the King’s Theatre (Opera House) in tlie 
I Haymarkot, Chatterley acconij)ani(Ml it, but 
])layed no cJiaracter sntliciently important. 

1 to have his name mentiou(‘d. On 1 FVb. 
1795, after tln^ return of the company, he is 
first publicly heard of playing Carlos in an 
I ill-starred tragedy by Bertie Greatho(‘d, en- 
I titled the ‘Regent.’ On 24 Sept. 1796 he 
played the Child in ‘ Isabella,’ a version by 
I Garrick of Soiithorno’s ‘Fatal Marriage,’ to 
I the Isabella of Mrs. Siddons. Through the 
recommendation of Bannister he assumed 
youthful characters in Birmingham, and took 
part in private theatricals. If is connection 
with Drury Lane was maintained until 1804, 
when he accepted a country engagement. 
AtClu'ltenham he made a success in what is 
tcclinically called leading business. Palmer 
and Dimond secured him in 181 0 for the Bath 
theatre, of which they were managers, lltu’e 
ho married, 1 1 Aug. 1813, Miss Louisa Simeon, 
an act ress, whoso reputation remained at least 
on a level witli his own. He reappeared in 
1810 in London at the Lyceum. Irregularity 
of life interfered with his sue.cess, and aftt‘r 
acc(‘pting temporary engagements at the 
Adelphi, the Olvmpic, the SuTroy, and other 
theatres, he died at Lynn in Norfolk in 1 822, 
a victim of most forms of excess. In Bath 
he played such characters as Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, Laiincelot Gobbo, Foresight in ‘Love 
for Love,’ Sir Solomon Sadlips in the ‘ Double 
Gallant.’ In London his great character was 
Justice Woodcock, in which he came only 
behind Miinden and Dowton. He ‘ created,’ 
24 May 1799, the role of the boy in ‘ Pizarro.’ 
Mrs. Chatterley, who was an agreeable actress 
in comedy, had the reputation of being the 
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best representative of a Frenchwoman on 
the ]'higlish stage. 

[Gencsts Account of the English Stoge; The- ' 
atrical Inquisitor, vol. xi. ; Oxberrv’s l)ramatic 
Kiography, vol. v. ; The Drama, or Thea^'icul 
I^ocket Magazine, 1821-5.] J. K. 

CHATTERTON, HENRIETTA GEOR- 
TtIANA MARCIA l.ASCELLES, Lady 
(1806-1870), miscellaneous writer, was the 
\)nly child of the Rev. Eascelles Iremonger, 
])robendary of Winchester, who died on 6 Jan. 
(830, by his second marringc, on 20 Oct. 

1799, with Harriet t, youngest sister of Ad- 
.niirnl 1 .«ord Gambier. 8he was born at 24 Arl- 
ington Street, Piccadilly, London, on 11 Nov. 

1800. On 3 Aug. 1821 she married Sir Wil- 
liam Abraham Chatterton of Castle Mahon, 
CO. Cork, bart., who was born on 5 Aug. 170-4. 
In 18.37 appeared anonymously her first book, 
LAunt Dorothy’s Tales,’ in two volumes, fol- 
lowed two years afterwards by * Ramhhjs in 
the South of Ireland,’ which was so successful 
that the first t‘dition wjis (ixhausted in a few 
weeks. Aft(n’ this she wrote many talcs, ' 
novels, ])oems, and accounts of travels. Car- 
dinal Newman ])raised the refinement ^of : 
thought in her later works of fiction. Tlu^ 
Irish famine, 1845-51, deprived her husband 
of his rents. Thciy ret ired to a small residence 
at Bloxworth in Dorsetshire, where they lived 
until 1 852. They then removed to Rolls Park, 
Essex, and Sir William Chatterton died there 
•on 5 Aug. 1855. On 1 Juno 1859 the widow 
married JMr. Edward Heneage Dering {b. 

1 827), youngest son of .lohii Dering, rector of 
Pluckloy, Kent, and piiebcndary of St. Paul’s, 
wlio had retired from the army in 1851. 
AVithin six years after their marriage Mr. 
Dering entered the church of Rome. She 
herself long wavertul, but Jifter a correspon- 
lence with Dr. Dllathorne, bishop of Bir- 
mingham, respecting doctrinal points, she was 
r(‘ceived into the Roman church in August 


13. ‘Memorials of Admiral Lord Ganibhu-,’ 
1861. 14. ^Selections from the AVorks of 

Plato,’ 1862. 15. ‘The Heiress and her 

Lovers,’ 1863. 16. ‘Leonore, a Tale, and other 
Poems, 1864. 17. ‘Quagmire ahead,’ pri- 
vately printed, 1864. 18. ‘Grey’s Court,’ 

edited by I^ady Chatterton, 1866, 19. ‘ Os- 

wald of beira,^ a drama, 1867. 20. ‘ A Plt‘a 
I for Happiness and Hope,* privately printed, 

I 1867. 21. ‘Country Coteries,’ 1868. 22. ‘The 
I Oak,^ original tales and sketches by Sir .1. 

I Bowring, Lady Chatterton, and others, 1 869. 
23. ‘Lady May,’ a pastoral poem, 18(‘)9. 

' 24. ‘The Lost Bride,’ 1872. 25. ‘AVoii Tit 
! last,’ 1874. 26. ‘ Extracts from Aristotle’s 
I AA'ork,’ privately printed, 1875. 27. ‘ Mis- 
! giving,’ privately printed, 1875. 28. ‘Con- 

1 viclions,’ privately printed, 1875. 29. ‘ The 
Consolation of the ilevout Soul,’ by J. Fras- 
siiietti, translated by Lady Chatterton, 1876. 

[Dering’s Memoirs of Lady Chatterton, 1878 ; 
(tillow’s Bibliographical Dictionary of English 
Catholics (1885), i. 178-80 ; information from 
E. H. Dering, esq.] G. C. B. 

CHATTERTON, JOHN BALSTR 
(1802 P-1871), harpist, was born at Ports- 
mouth, where his father, .Tohn Chatterton, 
w^as professor of music. The exact date of 
, his birth is uncertain. At the time of liis 
I death it was stated that ho was in his sixty- 
srwenth year, but according to the informa- 
tion of liis ndatives he was born in 1 802. He 
came to London, and studied the harp under 
I Bochsa and Labarre, succeeding the former 
I as professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 

I His first appearance in London took place at 
a concert given by Aspull in 1824. In 1842 
he received the appointment of hurjiist to the 
queen. His last public performance atAV^indsor 
wall on the occasion of the marriage of Prin- 
cess 1 .ouise. He died after t wo days’ illness at 
! 32 Manchester Street 11 April 1871, am^ was 
I buried at Kcnsal Green. Chatterton wrote 


1875. She died at Malvern Wells on 6 Feb. a comsiderable amount of harp music, mostly 

1876. She was the author or editor of the consisting of fantasias and arrangements. A s 

following works : 1. ‘ Aunt Dorothy’s Tale.s,’ a performer, his talents were overshadowed 
anonymous, 1837. 2. ‘ Rambles in the South by those of his younger brother, Frederick, 
of Irelaml,’ 1839, 2iid edit. 1 839. 3. ‘ A G^d [information from Mr. and Mrs. F. Chatterton ; 
Match, The Heiress ot Drosberg, and The Musical Examiner for 1844. 851 ; Musical Direo- 
(’athedral Chorister, 1840; another edition, tory for 1872; Orchestra, 14 and 21 April 1871 ; 
1868. 4. ‘ Home Sketches and Foreign- Re- Times, 11 April 1871.] • W. B. 8. 

collections,’ 1841. 5. ‘The Pyrenees, with , 

Excursions into Spain,’ 1843. 6. ‘ Allansbn, CHATTERTON, THOMAS (1762-1 770), 
or the Infidel,’ 1843. 7. ‘Lost Happiness, I poet, born at Bristol on 20 Nov. 1752, was 
or the Effects of a Lie,’ a tale, 1845. 8. ‘Re- | the posthumous son of a poor schoolmaster, 
flections on the History of the Kings of ! who died on 7 Aug. 1762. His parents, 
Judah,’ 1848. 9. ‘ Extracts from Jean Plul I Thomas Chatterton of Bristol and Sarah 


F. Richter,’ 1 861 . 10. ‘ Compensation,’ anony- Young of Stapleton, were married on 25 April 
mous, 1866. 11. ‘ Life and its Realities,’ 1748 at Chipping-Sodbury in Gloucestershire, 
1857. 12. ‘The Reigning Beauty,’ 1858. and had three children, Thomas, Mary (nearly 
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lour years his senior), and a brotlun* ((liles 
Maljms), who died in infancy. Thomas was 
horn in a small tenement immedial(*ly behind 
Tylo Street charity school, of which his fatlnn* 
had been master, ’and was baptised on 1 Jan. 
175;l at St. Mary Redclifle. For nearly two 
hundred years his paternal ancestors had been 
liereditary sextons of tlie church. Chatterton’s 
father has been described by one of his piijuls 
as a roysterinjy and rather ‘ brutal fellow,’ who 
was remarkable for having so widt‘ a mouth 
that he could put his clenched list inside it. 
He was, howe^ver, a man of abilil y. He was 
a'skilled numismatist and collec.ted scweral 
hundred Homan coins, afterwards in the 
museuin of Sir .Toliu Sinilh, hart., fd' Ashton 
( k)urt. Southey has preserved ‘ A ( ’atch for 
Three Voices’ by him (iii. 495) in the 1803 
edition of the Works of Chatterton. He 
read Cornelius Agrippa, allected a belief in 
magic, and was foml of books. 

Chatterton’s mother — who was born in 
17-51 and died on j!5 I)(‘c. 1791, aged itO — 
early in 1753 removed to a house on Redclitle 
Hill, opened a daim^’s school, and took in 
sewing. Mrs. (3iat tort on, the poet’s grand- 
mother, and Mrs. Fdkins, forimudy Miss 
.lames, wlio assisted ^Irs. (Hiattertou as a 
senipstress, and who is usually spoken of 
as Chatlert oil’s foster-mot htu*, lived with the 
family. They soon removed to a smaller 
house, up a court, at the back of No. 50, 
theiicehu'th memorabh; as ( 'hatterton’s houu* 
at Bristol. CJiattertou was at first regarded 
as stupid. At four he knew but om‘ or two 
hitters of the aljihabet. At five he Avas sent 
as a day scholar to I’yle Str(*et school, <if 
which Stephen Love became master in 1757. 
He Avas soon returned as a dull boy. He 
was regarded by his mother until the age of 
six ami a half as ^ little bet ten* than an^ab- 
solute fool.’ Om? day, si'eing his mothc*r 
tearing u]) as Avast e paper an old French 
musical folio of her husband’s, tin* boy, as 
she said, Mell in love’ Avith the illuminated 
capitals. From that moment his d(»rmant 
poAA'ers seem to have been awakeiu*d. He 
ra])idly learned to read, and was taught from 
the Gothic charactiu’S of an old black-let tm* 
Bible. At seven he Avas remarkable for his 
brightness, and at eight had beconn* an in- 
satiable reader. Me sat for hours as if lit* 
W(‘re in a trance, and would break abru])tly 
into passionate wet‘ping. He even t hen syst e- 
matically neglected both food and slettp. At 
home his favourite haunt soon camt; to be a. 
dusty lumber-room, overlooking a little back 
garden. He held this room before long under 
lock and key as his own exclush'ely. .inother 
favourite haunt was the church of St. Mary 
lledclifie, to Avhich he had at all times ready 


I access. The sexton Avas the boy’s uncle, 
j Hichard Phillips, to Avhom Chatterton had 
I peculiarly endeared himself. His sister has 
related hoAv, on a pedlar promising to bring 
jire^nts to herself and her brother, (’hatter- 
ton answered, ^ Paint me an angel Avith Avings 
and a trumpet to trumpet my name over tin* 
world.’ Though grave in manner he loved a 
joke. EdAvard Smith’s aunt Martha spoke 
of him years afterwards laughingly (Genf. 
May. ncAv ser. x. 603) as * a sad Avag of a boy.’ 
Though at times passionate, he Avas alAA^ays 
singularly Avinning in his maniK^rs. In his 
eighth year he Avas nominatiHl to Colston’s 
Hospital, the bhiecoat school of Bristol. 
He Avas admitted as a scholar on 3 Aug. 
1760, on the recommendation of .lohn Gar- 
diner, vdcar of Henbury. To his annoyance 
he was only taught reading, Avriting, arith- 
metic, and the church catechism. He told 
his fostt‘r-mother that he could have learned 
more at home. The junior usher, Thomas 
Philli])S, gave him encouragement. When- 
ever the boy Avas redeased from school he 
lockc'd himself up in his att ic. There he aa^hs 
busily engaged, Avith a great piece of ochrtt 
in a broAAui ])an, a bottle of black lead, and 
])ounce bags of charcoal, in making up he- 
, raldic designs and in teaching himself to draAA' 

' knights in armour, castles, and churches. 
From his earliest childhood Chatterton had 
been familiar Avith the heraldic escutchcons^ 

, u])on the tombs in St. Mary Hcdcliffe, and 
intimately acquainted with the peculiarities 
of A^arious kinds of mediseval paheography. 
Early in that cent ury seven old oak chests 
in the muniment room over the great north 
porch of St. Mary Kedidiife had been broken 
open by the authorities in ord(*r to get at 
some important deeds. Conspicuous among 
these chests Avas a huge one bound Avith 
iron, and secured with six keys, ^ cysta 
S(*iTata cum sex clavibus,’ knoAvn since the 
wars of the Roses as (kinynge’s coffer. The 
keys had been lost, the locks were forced, 
and the documents were thenceforth left un- 
guarded. Gradually the whole of the contents 
of the seven receptacles had disap])eared, the 
])oet’s fiither carrying off the last sweepings 
of the muniment room. The boys’ bibles 
Avere covered by the schoolmaster with many 
of the parchments, while with the remainder 
his Avidow made thread papers for herself and 
dolls for her children. In the winter of 1 762 
( ’hatterton was confirrae^d by the Bishop of 
Bristol, and was greatly impressed by the 
ceremony. It happened at the same time to 
b#his turn for the week to be doorkeeper at 
(’olston’s. Then it was that he wrote his 
first poem, ' On the Last Epiphany, or Christ 
coming to Judgment.’ It appeared in ‘ Felix 
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Farley’s Bristol Journal’ on 8 Jan. 1763. 
Soon afterwards he paraphrased the ninth 
chapter of Job and several chapters of Isaiah. 
He oecame more cheerful after he began to 
write poetry. As a new year’s gift Chat- 
terton’s sister gave him at this time a pocket- 
book, which at the close of 1763 he returned 
to her filled with writings of his own, chiefly 
poetical. Two of them, * A Hymn for Christ- 
mas Day’ and * Sly Dick,’ both written when 
he was eleven, have been preserved. He had 
begun to devote a good part of the few pence 
. given him weekly for pocket-money to bor- 
rowing books from the circulating libraries. 
He hired among others a black-letter copy 
of Speght’s ‘ Chaucer.’ Between his eleventh 
and twelfth year he drew out a list of over 
seventy works read by him, chiefly in history 
and divinity. Meanwhile ho had become in- 
terested in the Canynges and other Bristol 
celebrities associated with St. Mary Redclifle. 

His attention was one day awakened by 
coming upon one of his fathers old fragments 
of parchment then in use by his mother as a 
silk winder. He exclaimed that he liad found 
a treasure. He then collected all the re- 
maining morsels of parchment anywhere di^ 
coverable in the house, and took them to his 
attic. On 7 .Tan. 1764, in Felix Farley’s 
Bristol Journal,’ appeared his satiric poem, ] 
a fable, entitled ‘ ’riie Churchwarden and the 
Apparition.’ Tt referred to the vandalism of 
one Joseph Tliomas, then churchwarden of 
8t. Mary Rcidcliffe. In another part of the 
same number appeared a letter signed ‘Ful- 
ford, the gravedigger,’ which has been sus- 
pected to have been Ohatterton’s first literary 
disguise. On 14 April 1764 he wrote another 
satiric poem on a religious dissembler, called 
‘Apostate Will.’ In the summer of 1764 
Chatterton first spoke about certain old ma- 
nuscripts which he said had come into his 
possession through his father from Cany ngo’s 
coffer in the muniment room of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe. He told a schoolfellow, James Tnistle- 
thwaite, that he had lent one of these old j 
manuscripts to the junior usher, Phillips, who 
a few days later showed a discoloured piece 
of parchment on which was ‘ Elinouro and 
Juga,’ the earliest produced of the so-called 
ancient poems, though the latest printed of 
them all during Chatterton’s lifetime. It 
was first published five years afterwards in the 
M^ number for 1769 of Hamilton’s ‘Town 
and Country Magazine.’ Chatterton had 
therefore written it when he was no more 
than in the middle of his twelfth year. Phil- 
lips was at once convinced of its antiquity. 
Chatterton had already adopted an obsolete 
method of spelling, and adapted to his use 
a moss of words &om the old English dic- 
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tionary of Nathan Bailey, and from that of 
John Kersey. With the help mainly of the 
latter he compiled a glossary for his own 
purpose in two parts: 1. Old words and 
modern English ; 2. Modem English and old 
words. From the outset he never had any 
confidant as to his methods. His success 
with Phillips encouraged a new experiment, 
Henry Burgum was then carrying on business 
aa a pewterer, in partnership with George 
Catcott, at a house now known as 2 Bridge 
Parade. There Chatterton one day, early in 
1767, looked in upon him with the announce- 
ment that, among some old parchments from 
Redcliffe Church, he had just discovered an 
emblazonment of the l)e Borglmm arms with a 
pedigree, showing Burgum’s relationship with 
some of the noblest houses in England, and 
his direct descent from one of the Norman 
knights who came over with tln^ Conqueror. 
A few days afterwards Chatterton placed in 
his hands, neatly written out in an ordinary 
I boy’s copybook, ‘ An Account of the Family 
of the De Bergham, from the Norman Con- 
quest to this time, collected, from original 
Records, Tournament Rolls, and the Heralds 
of March and Garter’s Records, by Thomas 
Chatterton.’ Elaborate references wore made 
in it all down the margin to various authori- 
ties. Burgum accepted this account of his 
high lineage as a tiling proven, and with it 
a parchment eight inches square, on whicli 
I Chatterton had painted an heraldic blazon of 
j the Do Bergham coat of arms, and gave five 
I shillings to the discoverer. For a second in- 
I stalment of the pedigree, brought to him a 
I few days later, continuing it to the reign of 
I James II, he gave another five shillings. On 
j some of the leaves of the first instalment were 
written two of Chatterton’s spurious antiques, 
‘The Tournament’ and ‘The Gouler’s Re- 
quiem.’ In the second instalment Chatterton 
I introduced ‘ The Romauute of the Cnyghte,’ 

I purporting it to have been Written in 1320 by 
John de Bergham, one of the pewterer’s an- 
cestors. Burgum went to London, a little 
while afterwards, to have his pedigree duly 
authenticated at the Heralds’ College, and 
learned that there was no record of a De Berg- 
ham ever having homo arms. The whole 
affair maybe regarded as a schoolboy’s prac- 
tical joke. Chatterton’s first conception of 
the ‘ Rowley Romance ’ dated from 1766. Its 
central figure was an imaginary monk of the 
fifteenth century, Thomas Rowley, after- 
wards spoken of as a secular priest at St. 
John’s Church, the friend and confessor of 
the ^eat merchant and mayor of Bristol, 
William Canynge the younger. It has been 
ingeniously suggested {Gent, Mag, new ser. 
August 1838) that a clue is readily discover- 
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able to Cliatterton’s selection of the name 
of Rowley from a passage in Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary, which accounts for Charles II’s nick- 
name of llowl^. An old epitaph in St. 
John’s Church, Bristol, recording the death, 
on 23 Jan. 1478, of Thomas Rowley, a mer- 
chant of that seaport, might as readily have 
guided him in his choice of the Christian name 
and parish, in 1466, of his purely imaginary 
Rowley, ‘ prieste Of St. Johan’s, Briatowo.', 
What is most wonderful, however, about the 
^ lh)wlcy liomanco ’ is that Chatterton pro- 
.duced with his boyish hand the poetical 
works not of one alone, but of twelve ant ique 
poets. While he was preparing the earlier 
of these elaborate fabrications, he left the 
school, on 1 July 1767, and on the same day 
was apprenticed to John Lambert, an attor- 
ney of Bristol, whose ofTice at the time was 
on St. John’s Steps. At the signing of his 
indentures 10/. was paid over by Colston’s 
trustees to Lambert. (Jhatterton’s office hours 
were worse even than his school hours, being 
from 7 A.M. to 8 p.m. all the year round. He 
was treated persistently as a mere office 
drudge, requirc'd to sleep witli the office boy, 
and to take his meals in the kitchen. lie 
was allowed every day to spend an hour at 
his own home, from 8 to 9p.m. He was only 
once — upon a Christmas eve — known to have 
oxceedea the prescribed limit, till 10 p.m. 
Shortly after the commencement of Chatter- 
ton’s apprenticeship the attorney’s office was 
removed to the first floor of the house now 
numbered 37 Corn Street, opposite the Ex- 
change. Chatterton had many friends, con- 
spicuous among whom were Thomas Palmer, 
apprentice to a jtjweller in tlie same house ; 
Thomas Cary, a pipe-maker, called his ' second 
self ; ’ William Smith, sailor and actor; John 
Broughton, an attorney, who afterwards col- 
lected his miscellanies, and many others. But 
he confided his secret to no one. He worked 
regularly at the office. His duties, which 
were chiefly the copying of precedents, en- 
gaged him upon an average no more than two 
hours every day. But after two years and 
nine months’ occupation he had penned three 
large volumes: a folio of 334 closely written 
pages of law forms and precedents, another 
containing thirty-six notarial acts, and the 
ordinary book filled with notices and letters; 
all of them in his symmetrical and clerkly 
handwriting. The rest of his time was given 
up to self-education, and to the elaboration 
of an extraordinary number of his pseudo- 
antiq ue poems. His studies ranged, according 
to Thistleth Waite’s account (Millbs, p. 466), 
from heraldry to metaphysics, from astronomy j 
to medicine, from music to antiquities and ma- j 
thematics. On the Sundays he took solitary 


rambles into the country, whence he seldom 
returned without bringing back with him 
sketches he had taken of churches or ruins. 

In September 1768 a new bridge bad been 
opened tor foot passengers, and it was gene- 
rally known that in the following November 
it wouldl)e publicly inaugurated. The whole 
city was startled by the a])pearance in ‘Felix 
Farley’s Bristol Journal,’ on 1 Oct. 1768, of 
an account of the mayor’s first passing over 
the old bridge in 1248. The description pur- 
ported to have been taken ‘ from an old ma- 

riosity 

awakened as to the 8ourc,e from which this 
curious document had emanati'.d, the original 
of which is now at tlie British Museum (Add. 
MS. 6766 B 8). Chatterton shortly after- 
wards appeared at the newspajier office, and 
was recognised as the bearer of this singular 
contribution. He said upon inquiry that he 
was emj)loyed by a gentleman in transcribing 
■ certain ancient manuscripts, and that he was 
at thesame time writingcomplimentary verses 
! to a lady to whom the gentleman in question 
was en^raged. The description, he added, 

: was copied from a parchment procured by his 
father from the muniment room of Rt. Mary 
RedcliflTe. Yet Chatterton frankly admitted 
to a friend of his own age, John Rudhall, 
that ‘ he was the author of it ’ (Millbs, 437), 
showing him afterwards how tlui appearance 
of antiquity might be readily counterfeited. 
Ho had meanwhile applied, under his now 
familiar assumed name, to contribute to the 
* Town and Country Magazine,’ in the next 
number of which (November 1708) appeared 
this notice : ‘ D. B. of Bristol’s favour will 
be gladly received.’ Three weeks or a month 
after the account of the procession over the 
old bridge had been published, George Cat- 
cott, Burgum’s partner, heard for the first 
time, according to his own statement ( Gent, 
Mag. 11 Sept. 1788), of certain ancient manu- 
scripts in the muniment room of St. Mary’s. 
Elsewhere he says, less probably, that it was a 
year earlier (see ih. xlviii. 347, 403). Catcott 
was a bustling, vain, and eccent ric man, who 
boasted that there were no books in his library 
less than a hundred years old . He now made 
Chatterton’s acquaintance, and received from 
him, as gifts, one after another of the Rowley 
poems. Firat among them in point of time 
was the ‘.Bristowe Tragedie, or the Dethe 
of Syr Charles Bawdin ’ — four years after- 
wards published in quarto, as the earliest of 
all the Rowley poems separately printed. 
On its being first issued from the press, in 
1772, Horace Walpole ascribed it to Dr. 
Percy, die bishop of Dromore. When taxed 
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with its authorship by his sister and mother, 
Chatterton from the first acknowledjyed that 
he had written it. Soon after this * The Epi- 
taph on Robert Canynge ’ was placed in Cat- 
cott’s hands, and a few days later the largest 
of all the so-called Rowley parchments, con- 
taining, in sixty-six verses, Rowley’s ‘ Chal- 
lenge to Tjydgate,’ the noble ‘ Songe to ^la, 
Lorde of the Castel of Brystowe, ynne daies 
of yore,’ and Lydgate’s * Answer to Rowley.* 
It was this dearly prized * original * that Cat- 
oott exultantly took toWilliamJ^arrett [q. v.] 
(?liatterton’s first gift to Barrett was ^ Tur- 
got’s Account of Bristol, translated by Row- 
ley from Saxon into English,’ in return for 
which Barrett lent the boy for a while 
Thomas Benson’s ‘ Vocabillarium Anglo- 
Saxon icum * and Stephen Skinner’s ^ Etymo- 
logicon Lingiue Anglicanje.’ Chatterton 
knew no Latin, however, though familiar 
with English poetry and antiquities. On his 
subsequent introduction, in 1708, to George 
Oatcott’s elder brother, the Rev. .Alexander 
Catcott, vicar of the Temple Church, Ohat- 
terton obtained access to the Bristol Library. 
Thence he was enabled to borrow Geoftrey of 
Monmouth’s * History of the Britons,’ FuUer*^ 

^ Churcjh History,’ and Hoi inshed’s ^ Chro- 
nicles.’ Aided by these later researches, 
Chatterton gave the final touches to the an- 
tique poems that he had becni secretly pre- 
paring. lie gave them to George (Sitcott 
and William Barrett. A foreshadowing of 
one of the earliest of these, written when he 
was fifteen, was the fragment of a so-called 
anciemt poem entitled ‘The Unknown Knight,, 
or the Tournament,’ enclosed in his letter of 
6 March 1708 to his bedfellow at Colston’s, 
Baker, who had some time before emigrated 
to Charlestown, South Carolina. He it was 
for whom, in his explanation at Felix Farley’s 
printing-office, he affected to be copying the 
antique manuscripts, and for whom he really, 
before the close of that year, had written ten 
love poems addressed to Baker’s innamorata, 
Eleanor Hoyland. The information contained | 
in a more highly elaborated poem, entitled | 
‘The Tournament,’ was long supposed to ! 
have been wholly inaccessible to him save 
through an old Latin manuscript of William 
of Worcester ; whereas it turned out that 
these particulars were readily derived by him 
from a printed record under William Half- 
penny’s engraving of Redcliffe Church, pub- 
lished in 1746, a copy of which he must 
often have seen hanging up in the parlour 
of his friend, Henry Kater, the sugar-baker. 
Another longer poem, purporting to be writ- 
ten two centuries afterwards by Rowley and 
John h Iscam, was ‘ a most merry interlude,* 
called * The Parliament of Sprites.’ Of another 


I dmmatic poem, ‘ Goddwyn,’ two scenes only 
1 have been preserved. The subject of ‘ Godi- 
I wyn is continued in the ‘ Battle of Hast- 
I ings.* Duplicate copies of ‘ No. 1 ’ were given 
I by Chatterton to (latcott and Barrett. On 
being pressed by Barrett to produce the ‘ori- 
ginal’ from which it had apparently been 
eppied out, Chatterton admitted that it was 
his own composition. But, on being further 
pressed by Barrett, ho produced as indubit- 
ably Rowley’s English version from the 
Saxon of Turgot, ‘ rlo. 2,* a still lengthier 
instalment. It was for some time a matter 
of bewilderment how Chatterton could have 
contrived to make the names of the chiefs 
correspond so exactly with the ‘Roll of 
Battle Abbey,* the fact being that ho had 
only to turn for them to Holiushed’s ‘ Chro- 
nicles.’ The ‘ Battle of Hastings * is sur- 
passed by the tragical interlude of ‘ -Ella,’ 
wliich may be accepted as his masterpiece. 
‘yElla,’ in the poet’s handwriting, was in 
1768 handed to Catcott in manuscript. Chat- 
terton, on 21 Dec. 1768, wrote to James 
Dodsley, offering to procure for him several 
ancient poems, including ‘ the oldest dramatic 
piece extant,’ written by Rowley, a prie^t of 
Bristol, who lived in the reigns of Henry VI 
and Edward IV, and asking him to direct 
his answer to ‘ D. B., care of Mr. Thomas 
Chatterton.’ Having waited in vain for 
nearly two months, ho wrote again to Dods- 
loy, on 15 Feb. 1769, under his own name, 
saying that on the receipt of a guinea he 
should be enabled to obtain a copy of the 
tragedy of ‘ -Ella’ already referred to in his 
previous communication. It is uncertain 
whether he ever received any answer from 
Dodsley. Both these letters were turned u]) 
on the clearing out of Dqdsley’s counting- 
house, and were first published in 1813 in 
John Britton’s * History of Redcliffe Church,’ 
pp. 71, 72. On 25 March 1769 he wrote, from 
Com Street, Bristol, to Horace Walpole a 
brief note signed Thomas Chatterton, enclos- 
ing, among other curious manuscripts, ‘Tlio 
Ryse of Peyncteynge in Englande,’ as having 
possibly an especial interest for the author of 
‘ Anecdotes or Painting.’ The packet, which 
contained besides some verses about Richard 
Cceur de Lion, w.as sent to Walpole under 
cover to his bookseller, Bathoe, Walpole an- 
swered in a long and courteous letter dated 
28 March 1769. Walpole spoke of printing 
Rowley’s poems, and invited further corre- 
spondence. Chatterton answered without 
delay on SOMarch, forwarding furtherparticu- 
lars as to Rowley and Abbot John, and enclos- 
ing additional manuscripts, such as the poein 
on ‘ War,* and the ‘ Historie of Peyncters yn 
Englande.’ He informed Walpole at the same 
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time that he was the son of a poor widow who 
supported himself with much difficulty, and 
that he was clerk to an attorney, hut had a 
taste for more elegant studies. The revela- 
tion changed Walpole’s whole manner ; more- 
over, shortly after the receipt of this second 
letter, Walpole showed the enclosures to 
Mason and dray ( Cole vol. xxv. fol. 50 d), 
both of whom at once pronounced theih fa- 
brications, and advised their being returned 
without delay to Chatterton. Walpole, while 
retaining the manuscripts, wrote to Chatter- 
4;on, saying that when lie had made a fortune 
ho might unbend in his favourite studies. 
Chatterton, in a brief note dated 8 April, 
begged for tlie immediate return of Jiis manu- 
scripts. llt‘ceiviiig no answer to this, he con- 
sulted Barrett as to what further reply should 
be made. He wrote on 14 April, insisting 
upon the genuineness of the Rowley papers, 
and requesting their return as documents 
likely to be of use to his friend the intending 
Jiistorian of Bristol. At the moment of tlie 
arrival of this communication Walpole was 
starting for Paris, and paid no attention to | 
Chatterton’s wish. Having been detained in 
France six weeks, and having then returned 
to London, more than throe months had 
elapsed when AN'alpole received from Chat- 
terton a final and haughty letter on 24 July 
demanding the papers. Walpole calls this 
note singularly impertinent , while Southey 
pronounces it ^ dignified and spirited.’ Wal- 
pole now returned all the papers to Chatter- 
ton, and * thought no more of him or them.’ 
Chatterton’s feelings are expressed in his lines 
‘ To Horace W alpole,’ written in August 17 09. 
Walpole’s defence of his conduct, in answer 
to an attack in Warton’s ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Poetry ’ (vol. ii. § 8), was privately printed 
at Strawberry Hill in 1779, and afterwards 
published in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ in 
1782. 

Chatterton w'as embittered by the repulse. 
He satirised all the leading people of Bristol, 
even those who w'ere the most intimately as- 
sociated wdth himself, and to whom he was 
under some small personal obligations. His 
derisive poetical * Epistle to the Rev. Alex- 
ander Catcott,’ written on 0 Dec. 1769, and 
his prose ‘ Postscript to the Epistle,’ dated 
the 20th of the same month, brought their 
hitherto friendly acquaintance abruptly to a 
close. One Bristolian alone never had from 
him other than the most respectful treat- 
ment. This was Michael Clayfield, a distil- 
ler, of Castle Street, to whom he was first in- 
troduced in the autumn of 1769. He it was 
who lent Chatterton Martin’s ‘ Philosophical 
Grammar ’ and one of the volumes of Mar- ! 
tin’s * Philosophy.’ Thanks to him also, he | 


I obtained access to books on astronomy, out 
I of his study of which came his fine metrical 
celebration of ^ The Copernican System.’ This- 
appeared in the ‘ Town and Country Maga- 
zme,’to which in 1769 he h.ad supplied in all 
no less than sixteen contributions. Among 
these, in the October number, was his affect- 
ing * Elegy on Thomas Phillips,’ then recentljp’ 
deceased, formerly junior usher at Colstons 
.Hospital. 

Cnatterton’s position at Jjambert’s had be- 
come at last intolerable. The attorney burnt 
any manuscripts not onbusiiuiss, callingthem 
* stuff.’ Chatterton at last wrote to Clayfield, 
j avowing an intention of suicide. Lambert 
intt ri^opted the letter, and at rmce forwarded 
I it to Barrett, who so earnestly remonstrated 
I with Chatterton, that the boy was moved to 
I tears. It w'as after this interview that Chat- 
terton wrote to Barret t pcriiaps the most 
characteristic letter he ever penned. It is 
facsimih.'d (i. exvii) in the 1842 edition of 
Chatterton’s ‘ Woi ks,’ and may be turned to 
in tJie original manuscript in Chatterton’s 
handwriting at the British Museum (5766 B, 
75). lie says in it tliat nineteen-twentieths 
of Iiis composition is pride. The editor of the 
1842 edition of his ^ Works ’ (i. cxvi) says 
that one day he snatched a pistol from his 
pocket, and, holding it to his forehead, ex- 
claimed, ‘Now, if one had but the courage to 
pull the trigger.’ His seven fatalistic lines- 
on suicide were without doubt written about 
this period. One morning, in the spring of 
1770, Lambert found conspicuously placed on 
Chatterton’s desk a document in the boy’s 
handwriting, which is still ])reserved under a 
glass case in the library of the Bi’istol Institu- 
tion. It is (mtitled ‘ The last Will and Tes- 
tament of me, Thomas Chatterton of Bris- 
tol,’ and begins thus : ‘All thisAvrote between 
ehiven and two o’clock on Sat urday, in the 
utmost distress of mind, 14 April 1770.’ It is 
a bitter expression of his misery, with sar- 
castic bequests to his acquaintance. 

On Lambert’s reading this extraordinary 
document Chatterton’s indentures were at 
once cancelled. A guinea subscription was 
got up among a few friends. With barely 
five pounds in his pocket after paying his 
fare, Chatterton left Bristol for London by 
coach on 24 April. His first letter to his 
mother, dated two days later, gives a graphic 
description of his journey. Through a cousin, 
Mrs. Ballance, ho obtained shelter in a house 
in Shoreditcli where she was lodging, and the 
tenant of which was one Walmsloy, a plasterer. 
There he remained for the first seven weeks 
of his life in town, sharing the bed of the 
plasterer’s nephcAv, a young man of twenty- 
four years of age, according to whose evidence 
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the boy hardly ever slept, writing with a sort 
of fury all through the night. Before his 
advent to London Chatterton had contributed 
to several of the leading periodicals. On the 
first day of his arrival in town he called u]^on 
four of these editors or publishers, receiving 
from them all, as he tells his mother, ‘ great 
encouragement.’ During the next four months 
he is known to have written largely in eleven., 
of the princi])al publications then ifi ciri!^ 
lation : tlie ^ Middlesex Journal,’ the 
4 ind Oily Journal,’ the O^olitical Register,’, 
and the ‘ London Museum ; ’ as well as in 
the ‘Town and Country,’ the ‘Christian,’ 
the ‘ TTniversal,’ the ‘ Go8])el,* the ‘ London,’ 
the ‘ Lady’s, ’and the ‘Freeholder’s’ magazines. 
Such was the rapidity with which he wrote 
at this tlm(^, that of the 444 lines of his sati- 
rical poem of ‘ The .h]xhihition,’ the unpub- 
lished manuscript of which yet lies at the 
Bristol Library, th(^ first line was dated 1 May, 
and the last line d May, the wholeof it having 
•been run off at a heat at Shoreditch. The 
merest fragment of it (fourteen lines in all) 
lias been printed, the rest having been sup- 
pressed as unfit for publication. Chatter- 
ton’s life, however, was not licentious. JJe 
retained his aftection for his family. He was 
abstemious in diet , preferring a few cakes and a 
glass of water for his meals ; drinking tea and 
disliking hot meat. Chatterton’s lett(5rs to 
his mother S])(‘ak of his literary employments, 
and show that he was still thinking of his 
Rowley manuscripts. He wrote squibs, tales, 
and songs, and tried to rival .Tiiniiis by letters 
signed ‘ Decimus’in the ‘ Middlesex Journal.’ 
He wrote aletter signed ‘ Probus,’ addressed to 
the Lord-mayor Beckford []q. v.], which pro- 
•cured him a personal interview with Beckford 
himself. It appeared in June in the ‘Poli- 
tical Register.^ A second was written, but 
was never published ; for when Chatterton’s 
hopes were at their highest, Beckford’s death 
on 21 June was announced. At the first 
shock of those tidings Chatterton, according 
to Mrs. Bullance, ‘ was perfectly frantic ana 
out of his mind, and said he was ruined.’ 
Walpole eight years afterwards averred, in 
his attempted vindication of himself (p. 61), 
that he had seen in Chatterton’s handwriting 
that second letter to Lord-mayor Beckford 
signed ‘ Probus,’ and a letter of his to Lord 
North signed ‘ Moderator,’ both of them being 
dated 2(5 Alay, the former a denunciation of, 
the latter a panegyric on, the administration. 
The imputation, though based solely on Wal- 
pole’s assertion, tallies with Chatterton’s re- 
mark to his sister on 30 May, that ‘ he is a 
poor author who cannot write on both sides.’ 
A second letter was sent by Chatterton to 
Ills fiiend Cary, with this endorsement : — 


Accepted by Bingley, set for and thrown out 
of the * North Briton,’ 21 June, on account of 
the lord mayor’s death : — 

£ 8. d. 

Lost by his death on this ^say 111 6 

Gained iu elegies • * 2 2 0 

„ in essays • > ,. 3 3 0 

• Am glad he is dead by . 3 13 G 

iBhatterton’s change of residence about this 
:wa8 indicated by the dates attached in 
Jhfe ‘ Lgijidon Magazine ’ to his two ‘ African 
Eclogues;’ ‘Nerva and Mored’ being dated 
2 May, Shoreditch, and ‘ The Death of Nicoii,' 
12 June, Brooke Street. In quitting Shore- 
ditch he bore with him to his new abode 
near Ilolborn not only the good opinion of 
Walmsley and his nephew, but the testimony 
to his exemplary conduct while under their 
roof of Mrs. Ballance, his cousin, tlui plasterei*’s 
wife, and her niece, aged 27. Once only during 
his stay with them, as^ Croft states on their 
testimony (p. 118), did he stay out all night, 
]Mr.s. Ballance assuring tho author of ‘ Love 
and Madness ’ that on t hat night to her cer- 
tain knowledge he lodged at a relat5<m’s. 

I There can btj no doubt that in removing 
' Brooke Street ho was in search of g e^iier 
seclusion. There, for the first time in his life, 
he had a 8lee])ing apartment entirely to him- 
self, in which lie could write all through the 
night. He was by this time beginning to lose 
heart as to his chances in London. Hamilton, 
of the ‘ Town and Countiy Magazine,’ gave 
him no more than 10^. 6d. for sixteen songs; 
while Fell, of the ‘ Freeholder’s Magazine,’ 
gave him the same sum for the two hundred 
and fifty lines of ‘ The Consuliad.’ The whole 
of his earnings during !May and June could 
not jKissibly Tiavt^ exceeded 1 21, 

On 4 July he sent to the ‘ Town and (Coun- 
try Magazine,’ with a brief note, signed with 
his familiar initials, D. B., the last and one of 
the most exquisitely finished pf all his Rowley 
poems, ‘An Excelente Balade of Charitie,’ 
It was rejected. Fortunately he had just 
then completed the adaptation and expansion 
of a musical extravaganza called ‘Amphi- 
tryon,’ which he had begun writing nearly a 
year before at Bristol. In its improved and 
enlarged form it appeared now as ‘ Tho Re- 
venge: aBurletta.’ Written for Mary lehone 
Gardens it was there acted, not certainly 
during its author’s lifetime, but some time 
before 1777. It was first published in 1796, 
twenty-five years after the death of Chatter- 
ton. The original manuscript was acciden- 
tally discovered in 1824 by Mr. IJpcott, one 
of the librarians of the London Institution, 
on the counter of a city cheesemonger. In 
1841 it was purchased by the British Museum 
with the manuscripts of Samuel Butler, the 
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l)isliop of Lichfield. On one of its last leaves were the torn-up atoms of all the manii- 
is written, in Chatterton^s handwriting, a re- scripts that had remained at the last iij ‘his 
ceipt for bL bs, paid for the copyright by possession. Among them in all probability 
Lutfman Atterbury. Chatterton immediately was his manuscript * Glossary.' It remains 
sent a box of presents to his family, includ- jstill doubtful, however, whether those Ohat- 
ing a china. tea-service, a cargo of patterns, terton or Rowley poems which are known 
a curious French snuff-box, and a fan for to have been at one time in existence, but 
liis mother, .another fan for his sister, some which have never yet been published, such 
British herb tobacco for his grandmother, and as * The .Justice of the Peace/ ‘ The Flight,*^ 
some trifles for Thorne. Two more of Chat- the unfinished tragedy of * The Dowager,* and 
terton’s home letters have been preserved, that other complete tragedy, a mere frag- 
both to his sister. On 20 July he tells her ment of which reached the hands of Barret t^ 
l)esides, * Almost all t he ne.xt Town and entitled * The Apostate,* perished on this 
Country Magazine ** is mine.* On its publi- occasion, or were torn up as ^ stuff* by Lam- 
cation, eleven days afterwards, however, he bert. Chattertoi/s remains, enclosed in a 
finds that Hamilton has held almost all his shell. Were interred in the Shoe Lane work- 


contributions over, and for the few lliat ap- 
pear he receives no payments On 12 Aug. 
Chatterton addresses to George Cntcott the 
last letter he is known for certain to have 
addressed to any one. He writes : ^ I intend 
going abroad as a surgeon. Mr. Barrett has 
it in his power to assist me greatly by his [ 
giving me a physical character. I hope lie j 
will.* He speaks of a proposal for building | 
a new spire for St. Mary Kcdclifle, and i 
concludes : ‘ Heaven scud you the comforts | 
of Christianity ! I request them not, for I i 
am no Christian.* His narrow resources were ' 
now rapidly drawing to an end. In his 
Brooke Street lodgings he had won the affec- 
tion of all who knew liim. 1'liough literally 
starving he could never be persuaded to ac- 
cept of invitations, which were frequent, to 
dine or sup. ^ One evening, however,^ accord- 
ing to Wart on, * human frailty so far prevailed 
over his dignity as to tempt him to partake 
of a regale of a barrel of oysters, when Mr. 
C-ross observed him to eat most voraciously.* 
Three days afterwards Mrs. Angel, knowing 
that during those three days he had eaten 
nothing, begged him,on24 Aug., to take some 
dinner with her, ^but* (see Croft, p. 121) ‘he 
was offended at her expressions, which seemed 
to hint that he was in want, and assured her 
he was not hungry.* Withdrawing into his 
garret at nightfall and quietly locking him- 
S(‘lf in, death came to him before daybreak 
on 25 Aug. 1770. A\'hen, on his continued 
non-appearance in the morning, the at tic door 
was broken open, it was found, from tbe con- 
tents of a nearly empty phial still grasped in 
his hand, that he had died from the effects 
of arsenic. Barrett, in his ‘ History of Bris- 
tol,* nearly twenty years later, says (p. 647) 
that the drug with which he poisoned him- 
self was opium. But Croft, who nine years 
before had stated that it was arsenic (£ove 
and Madness^ p. 122), had heard the facts 
from the coroner. (Covering the floor of the 
garret were minute fragments of paper which 


houst' biirying-ground on 28 Aug. 1770, a& 
appears from the register of burials at St. 
Andrew*s,Holborn, whore the name is entered 
as ‘ William Chatterton,' to which anol her 
hand has added ‘ the poet.* Years afterwards, 
when that site had to he cleared for the 
building up of tlie ni^w Fnrriiigdon Market, 
the paupers’ bones, all hiiddltul together, were 
removed to the old graveyard in the Gray's 
Inn lioad. A wildly improbable story about 
the exhumation and reinterment of his re- 
mains at Bristol Avas first told by George 
Cumberland in Dix’s Appendix A (p. 290), 
and afterAvards reiterated more in detail by 
Joseph Cottle in Pryce's ‘Memorials of the 
Oanynges Family * (p. 293). A still Avilder 
story Avas put forth in 1853 by Mr. Outcliin 
‘ Notes and Queries * (vii. 138, i39),aiid Avhich 
purported to be an authentic record of the 
coroner’s inquest on the occasion of Chatter- 
ton s suicide. Four years aftcrAvards, how- 
ever, Mr. Moy Thomas Avas able to demon- 
strate, from the parish books of St. Andrew’s, 
IIolboiTi, in the ‘ Athemeum ’ of 5 Dec. 1857, 
tlio spurious character of the whole narrative^ 
The books also shoAved that Chatterton died 
in the first house from Hoi born on the left- 
hand side, the last number of all in Brooke 
Street, No. 39. It is shown by an entry in 
Chatterton’s pocket-book that there were still 
owing to him by the publishers more than 
eleven guineas for Avritings of his already in 
their possession and accepted. Three of his 
contributions appeared in the ‘Town and 
Country Magazine* lor September, and otliers 
in the numbers for October and November, 
among these latter being his friend Cary’s 
simple but affecting ‘ Elegy on Chatterton.' 
Nearly a year after Chatterton’s death, at the 
first banquet of the Royal Academy, Ho- 
race Walpole heard for the first time from 
Goldsmith, on 23 April 1771, of the tragic 
close of the boy’s career. Tyrwhitt, the edi- 
tor of Chaucer, gave to the world in 1777 
the first edition of Rowley. Warton, the 
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historian of English pootry, accorded to that 
monk in 1778 a distinct place among the 
poets of the fifteenth century; while Dean 
Milles, the president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, published in 1782 his superb edition 
in 4to of the * Rowley Poems/ with elaborate 
commentaries in proof of their authenticity. 
Arguments one way or the other, hottrev^, 
have long since ceased. . By internal and 
external evidence alike Chatterton is nqW 
known to have been the one sole author of 
these productions. The proofs are abundant. 
The Rowley an dialect is of no age, but rather, 
as Mathias expresses it, * a factitious ancient 
diction at once obsolete and heterogeneous.’ 
In the mere penmanship of the so-called 
originals there is a more than suspicious ab- 
sence of the old contractions, with a super- 
abundance of capitals, rare in antique manu- 
scrijits. The poems swarm with anachro- 
nisms in statements of fact and in style and 
metre. There are many plagiarisms, besides, 
from later writers. | 

Neale, the author of the ^Romance of llis- | 
tory,’ truly says (Lectures y ii. 76) : ^ Peihaps ' 
there never was a more slender veil of for- i 
gery woven than that which he threw around ; 
llis pretended ancient productions.’ Yet for- | 
gery is hardly the word ; for, after all, the ’ 
moat heinous charge directed against Ohat- 
terton can only in fairness be thus summed 
III) now, as it was in 1782, by Henry Maty’s 
‘ New Review* (pp. 218-33) : * Gentlemen of 
the jury, the prisoner at the bar is indicted 
for the uttering certain poems composed by 
himself, purporting them to be the poems of 
Thomas Rowley, a priest of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, against the so frequently disturbed peace 
of Parnassus, to the great disturbance and | 
confusion of the Antiquary Society, and like- 
wise notoriously to the prejudice of the lite- 
rary fame of the said Thomas Chatterton.’ 
Southey’s letter in the * Monthly Magazine’ 
for November 1791), announcing the subscrip- 
tion edition of Chatterton’s works, which was 
eventually published in 1803 for the benefit 
of his family, secured comfort at last to his 
surviving relatives, whose only pecuniary be- 
nefit from his poems until then had amounted 
to seventeen guineas. I^ewis, a Bristol artist, 
painted a well-known picture of Chatterton 
in the lumber-room, which, though a mezzo- 
tint o, passed eventually into a wide circula- 
tion. Two dramas, each entitled ‘ Chatter- 
ton,’ have been produced ; one in France by 
Alfred de Vigny, and one in England by 
Messrs. Jones and Herman in collaboration, 
which was first performed at the Princess’s 
Theatre on 22 May 1884. A cenotaph was 
erected, by public subscription, in his native 
place in 1840, and afterwards re-erected in 
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1867 (see Bristol Past and Presenty iii, 348), 
near the north-east angle of Redcliffe church- 
yard. Shelley celebrates Chatterton in ^Ado- 
nais.’ Coleridge dedicates to his memory his 
most impassioned * Monody.’ Keats inscribes 
to him lovingly his maiden poem * Endymion.’ 
Horace Walpole says of Chatterton, ‘ I do not 
believe there ever existed so masterly a genius.’ 
Jo^ph W arton declares that he was ‘ a prodigy 
of genius, and would have proved the first of 
English poets had he reached a mature age.’ 
Dr. .Tohnson said of him, * This is the most ex- 
traordinary young man that has encountered 
my knowledge.’ Malone declared him to be 
‘ the greatest genius that England has pro- 
duced since the days of Shakespeare.’ Britton, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, Scott, 
Campbell, have all spoken of him in the 
highest terms, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
besides inditing in his honour one of the 
noblest sonnets in the language (see Hall 
Catnk, Recollections of Rossettiy p. 186), 
speaks of him elsewhere (tb, chap, vi.) as 
• ‘ the absolutely miraculous Chatterton, and 
declares him to be, without any reservation, 
‘ as great as any English poet whatever.’ 

Chatterton’s appearance has been described 
by those who w'ere familiar with it. Accord- 
ing to them all he was well grown and manly, 
having a proud air and a stately bearing. 

I Whenever he cared to ingratiate himself, he 
; is said to have been exceedingly prepossessing ; 

I though as a rule he bore himself as a conscious 
: and acknowledged superior. His eyes, which 
i were grey and very brilliant, were evidently 
j his most remarkable feature. One was brighter 
than the otYmr (Gent, May, iiewser. x. 133), 
appearing even larger than the other when 
flashing under strong excitement. George 
Catcott describes it as * a kind of hawk’s eye,’ 
adding that * one could see his soul through 
it.’ Barrett, who had observed him keenly as 
an anatomist, said ‘he never saw such eyes — 
fire rolling at the bottom of them.’ He ac- 
knowledged to Sir Herbert Croft (Love and 
Madnessy p. 272) that he had often purposely 
diflered in opinion from Chatterton ‘ to see 
how wonderlully his eye would strike fire, 
kindle, and blaze up ! ’ 

Eight reputed portraits of Chatterton are 
said to be in existence. But of these one 
alone is of indisputable authenticity. 

1. ‘ Hogarth’s Portrait of Chatterton/ so 
entitled, was on view in 1867 at the second 
special exhibition of national portraits in 
South Kensington. It was lent by the Sal- 
ford Royal Museum. To that , institution it 
had been presented a few years previously by 
Alderman Thomas Agnew, the picture dealer. 
But it is most certainly not a portrait of 
Chatterton. 
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2. Gainsborough is supposed by some to 
have painted the poet^s likeness, solely be- 
cause of this entry at p. 87 of the artist’s 
biography by Fulcher : ‘ It is said that Chat- 
terton also sat to Gainsborough, and that the 
portrait of the marvellous boy, with his long 
iiowing hair and childlike face, is a master- 
piece.’ Two quite inconsistent descriptions 
of this picture are given in * Notes and 
Queries,’ 2nd ser. iii. 492, 6th scr. v. 367. 

3. Francis Wheatley, K.A., is stated to 
have painted Chatter ton’s portrait. But the 
assertion that he did so rests solely on the 
fading recollections years afterwards of Mrs. 
Edkins, as jotted down by George Cumber- 
land in appendix A, p. 317, of Dix’s untrust- 
worthy ‘ Eife of Chatterton.’ 

4. A profile of Chatterton, sculptured in 
relief by some unknown artist, decorated a 
rustic monument raised in 1 784 in the grounds 
of the Hermitage, near Lansdowne Crescent, 
Bath, the residence of Philip Thicknesse (see 
Oent, Mag, vol. liv. pt. i. p. 231). 

6. Chatterton is said to have drawn a pic- 
ture of himself in liis bluecoat dress, being 
led by his mother towards the canopied altar- 
tomb of William Canyiige. No such draw- 
ing, liowever, has been anywhere discovered. 

6. An odious fancy sketch, hideously out 
of drawing and execrably engraved, has for 
many years passed current among the print- 
sellers as a portrait of Chatterton. 

7. Prefixed to Dix’s ^ Life of Chatterton,’ 
in'^the October of 1837, as its frontispiece, 
was an exquisite engraving, by 11. Woodman, 
of what purported to be a portrait of the poet 
drawn by Nathan Branw'hite, from a picture 
in the possession of George Wcare Braikcn- 
ridge. A letter, however, from an obscure 
Bristol sugar-baker, named George Burge, 
written on 23 Nov. 1837, to a private friend, 
first published in the ‘ Gentleman’s ISTagazino’ 
for December 1838, and twice afterwards in 
‘ Notes and Queries,’ 2nd ser. ii. 231, and 2nd 
ser. iii. 53, declared that tliis picture was 
painted by Morris and intended as a portrait 
of his own son. The portrait was therefore 
mippressed in a second edition of Dix’s book. 
It is stated, however, in the same place 
(^Notes and Ctueries, iii, 63), that Chat terton’s 
mother wrote a letter (omitted by Dix) saying 
that she had had her son painted in a red 
coat by Morris. This is clearly 

8. Morris’s portrait of Chatterton in a red 
coat — a cabinet picture representing him in 
profile to the right, as a child of eleven years 
of age, with grey eyes and auburn hair flow- 
ing on liis shoulders. This portrait belonged 
to Sir Henry Taylor. It was presented by 
Mrs. Newton, Chatterton’s sister, to Southey, 
in return for his kindness in producing an 
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edition of her brother’s works for her benefit 
(Cottle, Recollections, ^c., i. 271). Miss 
Fenwick bought it at Southey’s sale, and 
gave it to Wordsworth. On Wordsworth’s 
death his wfidow gave it to Sir Henry Taylor. 
It is fairly represented by Goodman’s engra- 
vii^ from Branwhite. 

Chatterton’s works, with one exception, ap- 
peared posthumously: 1. ^ An Elegy on the 
much lamented Death of William Beckford, 
Esq./ 4to, pp. 14, 1770. 2. ' The Execution 
of Sir Charles Bawdwin ’ (edited by Thomas 
Eagle8,F.S.A.),4to,pp.26,1772. 3. ^ Poems 
supposed to have been written at Bristol, by 
Thomas Kowley and others, in the Fifteenth 
Century’ (edited by Thomas Tyrwhitt), 8vo, 
pp. 307, 1777. 4. * Appendix ’ (to the 3rd edi- 
tion of the poems, edited by the same), 8vo, 
pp. 309-333, 1778. 6. * Miscellanies in Prose 
and Verse, % Thomas (fiiatterton, the sup- 
posed author of the Poems publisliod under 
the names of Rowley, Canning, &;c.’ (edited 
by John Broughton), 8vo, pp. 246, 1778. 

0. ‘ Poems supposed to have been written at 

Bristol in the Fifteenth Century by Thomas 
Rowley, Priest, &c., [edited] by Jeremiah 
Milles, D.D., Dean of Exeter,’ 4to, pp. 646, 
1782. 7. ‘ A Supplement to tlie Miscellanies 
of Thomas Chatterton,’ 8vo, pp. 88, 1781. 
8. ^ Poems supposed to have been written at 
Bristol by Thomas Kowley and others in 
the Fifteenth Century’ ((‘dited by Lancelot 
Sharpe), 8vo, pp. xxix, .329, 1791. 9. ‘The 
Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton,’ An- 
derson’s ‘British Poets,’ xi. 297-322,1796. 
10. ‘ The Revenge : a Burletta ; with addi- 
tional Songs, by Thomas Chatterton,’ 8vo, 
pp. 47, 1795. 11. ‘The Works of Thomas 
Chatterton ’ (edited by Robert Southey and 
Joseph Cottle), 3 vols. 8vo, 1803. 12. ‘ 3'he 

Poetical Works of Thomas (yhatterton ’ (edi- 
ted by Charles B. Willcox), 2 vols. 12mo, 
1842. 13. ‘ The Poetical AVorks of Thomas 

Chatterton’ (edited by the Rev Walter Skeat, 
M.A.), Aldine edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 1875. 

The principal documents in the Rowleyan 
and Chattertonian controversy are as follows : 

1. ‘ Letter to the editor of the Miscellanies 
of Thomas Chatterton ’ (by Horace W alpole), 
8vo, pp. 66, 1778. 2. ‘ The History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, by Thomas Warton,’ vol. ii. 
sect. viii. 8vo, pp. 139-64, 1778. 3. ‘Re- 
marks upon the Eighth Section of the Second 
Volume of Mr. W’^arton’s History of English 
Poetry ’ (by Henry Dampier),8yo, pp.48, 177 8. 
4. ‘ Observations on the Poems of Thomas 
Rowley, in which the authenticity of those 
Poems is ascertained, by Jacob Bryant,’ 8vo, 
pp. iv, 697, 1781. 6. ‘ An Examination of 
the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley and 
William Canynge, with a Defence of the 
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Opinion of Mr. AVarton/ 8vo, pp. 38, 1782. relating to the Poems attributed to Rowley; 
0. ‘ Observations on the Poems attributed to containing a general view of the whole con- 
Rowley, tending to prove that they were troversy, by Thomas James Mathias,* 8vo, 
really written by him and other ancient au- pp. 118, 1783. 17. ‘ Chatterton and <<Love 

thors * (by Rayiier Ilickford of Thax:ted),8vo> and Madness.*’ A Letter from Denmark to 
pp. 36, 1782. 7. ‘ Remarks on the Appendix Mr. Nichols, editor of the “Gentlemans 
of the edition of Rowley’s Poemef * (hy the Magazine,** respecting an unprovoked attack 
Rev. John Fell of Homerton), 8vo, pp. 35, inadeuponthe writer during his absence from 
1782. 8. Hhirsory Observations on the England, by the Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, Bart.’ 

Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, a Priest 8vo, pp. 30, 1800. 18. / Chatterton’s Works, 
oftheFifteenthCentury; with some remarks edited by Southey and Cottle* (reviewed 
on the commentaries on those Poems by the by AValter Scott), ‘ Edinburgh Review,* iv. 
Rev. Jeremiah Milles, Dean of Exeter, and 214-30, April 1804. 19. * An Introduc- 

Jacob Bryant, Esq. ; and a salutary proposal tion to an Examination of some part of the 
addressed to the friends of those gentlemen * internal evidence respecting the antiquity 
((by Edmund Malone), 8vo, pp. 62, 1782. and authenticity of certain publications said 
0. ^Enquiry into the authenticity of the to have been found in manuscripts at Bristol, 
Poems attributed to Tliomas Rowley, in written by a learned priest and others in the 
which the arguments of the Dean of Exeter Fifteenth Century ; but generally considered 
4ind Mr. Bryant are examined, by Thomas as the supposititious ])roductions of an 
Warton,* 8vo, i)p. 126, 1782. 10. ‘ Strictures ingenious youth of the present age, by John 
upon a Pamphlet entitled Cursory Observa- Slierwen,M.D.,*8vo,pp. 137,1809. 20. ‘Chal- 
tions, &c. ; with a Postscript on Mr. Thomas mers’s English Poets ^ (reviewed by Robert 
Wart on’s enquiry into the same subject* (by Southey), ‘ Quarterly Review,* xi. 492-5, 
Edward Burnaby Greene), 8vo, pp. 84, 1782. .luly 1814. 21. ‘Specimens of thO British 
11. ‘The Prophecy of Queen Emma; an an- Poets’ (edited by Thomas Campbell), 8vo, 
cient Ballad lately discovered, written^by vi. 152-62,1819. 22. ‘ Chatterton : an Es- 
Johannes Turgotus, Prior of Durham, in the say, by Samuel Roffey Maitland, D.D.,F.R.S.,’ 
reign of AVilliam Rufus ; to which is added | 8vo, pp. 110, 1857. 23. ‘ Essay on the Jtow- 
by the editor an account of the discovery ley Poems, by the Rev. Walter Skeat, M. A.,* 
amd hints towards a vindication of the au- Aldine edition, ii. vii-xlvi, 1871. 
thenticity of the Poems of Ossian and Row- The Chatterton manuscripts in the British 
ley* (by AVilliam Julius Mickle), 4to, j>p. 40, Museum are ‘Additional MSS. 6766, A, B, 
1782. 12, ‘An Archaeological Epistle to the and C.* They were left by Barrett, in 1789, 
Reverend and Worshipful Jeremiah Milles, to Dr. Robert Glynn, who in 1800 bequeathed 
D.D., Doan of Exeter, President of the So- them to the trustees of the British Museum, 
ciety of Antiquarians, and Editor of t he su- A is a large thin folio containing twelve of 
perb edition of the Poems of Thomas Rowley, the reputed Rowley originals, (1) ‘ The Storie 
Priest, to which is annexed a Glossary, ex- of AA^illiam Canynge,* beginning ‘ Anent a 
tracted from that of the learned Dean * (by brooklet teas I layo reclined,* (2) ‘ The Yellow 
William Alason, according to a correspondent Roll,* (3) ‘The Purple Roll,* and (6) ‘AV. 
of the Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxvi. pt. i. pp. 489, Canynges Feast.* B is a medium folio, in 
490, but far more probably by John Baynes of which arc eighty-six manuscripts the most 
Gray’s Inn, according to the editorial foot- remarkable of which are (ij' ‘ The Parliament 
note on p. 489), 4to, pp. 18, 1782. 13. ‘ Vin- of Sprites,* (8) ‘ The Account of the Mayor’s 
dication of the Appendix to the Poems called passing over the Old Bridge,’ (48) and (49) 
Rowley’s, in reply to tlie answers of the Dean the two letters from Chatterton which Horace 
of Exeter, Jacob Bryant, Esq,, and a third Walpole said he never received, but which 
anonymous writer ; with some further obser- have clearly stamped on them the evidence 
vations upon those Poems, and an examina- of their having passed through the post-office 
tion of the evidence which has been produced into his possession, (62) ‘ The Articles of Be- 
in support of their authenticity, by Thomas lief of Thomas Chatterton,* and (76) the let- 
Tyrwhitt,* 8vo, pp. 223, 1782. 14. ‘Rowley ter to Barrett. C is an octavo, consisting of 
and Chatterton in the Shades, or Nugre An- twenty-twp leaves of manuscript filled with 
tiquae et Novee ; a new Elysian Interlude in heraldic and architectural drawings, only a 
Prose and V erse * (by Thomas J ames Mathias), j few of which are of any importance. Another 
^vo, pp.44, 1782. 16. ‘Thegenuine copy of a notable Chattertonian relic treasured up at 
Letter found 6 Nov. 1782, near Strawbeny j the British Museum is the original manuscript 
Hill, Twickenham, addressed to the Hon. of his burletta, ‘The Revenge,’ numbered 

H ce W -le,’8vo,pp.34,1783. 16. ‘An j among Additional MSS. 12060, all of it in 

Essay on the Evidence, external and internal, j Chatterton’s handwriting. At the Bristol 
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Library in the Queen’s Road (see its Catalogue^ 
p. 311) are, with other Chattertonian manu- 
scripts, the holographs of* The Battle of Hast- 
ings ’ and * The Tournament/ At the Bristol 
Institution, in a glass case, is the poet’s *Last 
Will and Testament/ 

[Tyrwliitt’s Preface to Ro-wley’s Poems, pp. 
vi-x, 1777 ; Broughton’s Preface to Chatterton’s 
Miscellanies, pp. ix-xxiii, 1778 ; Croft’s Love and 
Madness, pp. 99-140, 1780; Kippis’s Biog. lirit. 
iv. 573-619, published separately as Gregory’s 
Life of Chattertoij, 8vo, pp. 263, 1789 ; Barrett’s 
Hist, of Bristol, 4to, pp. 626-47, 1789 ; An- 
derson's Brit. Poets, xi. 297-322, 179o ; Horace 
Walpole’s Works, 4to ed. iv. 234-43, 1798; 
Gaixlner’s Miscellanies in Prose and A^’erse, ii. 
141-70, 1798 ; Davis’s Life and Letters of 
Chatterton, 12mo, pp. 168, 1806; Chalmers’s 
Knglish Poets, xv. 367-79, 1810 ; Britton’s Life, 
Character, and Writings of Chatterton, in His- 
torical and Architectural Essay on Redcliffo 
Church, pp. 64-72. 1813; Evans’s Continuation 
of Corry’sHint. of Bristol, 4to, ii. 201-11, 1816; 
Walsh’s English Poets, xxix. 115-33, 1822; 
Bristol Memorialist, pp. 283-6, 1823; Cottle's 
Malvern Hills, Poems and Essays, i. 4-7, ii. 380- 
432, 1829 ; Dix’s Life of Chatterton, 8vo, pp. 336, 
1837 ; Cottle’s Early Eocolleetions of Coleridge 
and Southey, i. 256-74, 1837 ; AVillcox’s Life 
of Chatterton prefixed to Cambridge ed, df his 
Works, i. xvii clxvii, 1842 ; 8outhey s Life and 
(iorre.spondence, ii. 185, 186, 1850; Garrard’s 
Life of Edward Colston, p. 480, 1852; Pryce’s 
Canyngps Family, pp. 275-317, 1854; Martin’s 
Life of Chatterton prefixed to his Poems, pp.ix- 
xlvi, 1865 ; Wilson’s Life of Chatterton, pp. 328, 
1869 ; Bell’s Life of Chatterton prefixed to the 
Altline ed. of his Poems, i. xiii-cvii, 1871 ; Mas- 
son’s Chatterton : a Story of 1770, in E.ssays, 
pji. 178-345, 1875; AVatLs on Chatterton, in 
AVard's English Poets, iii. 400-8, 1880; George’s 
Now Pacts relat ing to the Chatterton Family, 
pp. 16 , 1883; also the voluminous AA^'iHiam Cole 
MSS., and fhislewood’s collection of cuttings and 
oorre.Mpondeiieo with George Dyer, passim, both 
in the British Museum.] C. K. 

CHATTO, WILLIAM ANDREAA' (1799- 
1864), miscellaneous writer, only son of Wil- 
liam Chatto, a merchant who died at Gibraltar 
in 1804, was born at Newcaslle-on-Tyne on 
17 April 1799. After a good education at a 
grammar school in the north, ho entered into 
mt‘rcantile pursuits, and about 1 830 acquired 
the business of hie cousini a wliolesalo tea- 
dtniler, in Eastcheap, London. In 1834 he 
relinquished business to devote himself to 
literature, his first publication being * Scenes 
and Recollections of Fly-fishing in Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, by 
Stephen Oliver the younger, of Aldwark in 
Com. Ebor.,’ London, 1834. The following 
year he published * Rambles in Northumber- 
land and on the Scottish Border by Stexdien 


Oliver,’ and in 1836 * The Angler’s Souvenir,, 
by P[ayno] Fisher, Esq., assisted by several 
eminent piscatory characters, with Illustra- 
tions by Beckwith -and Topham,’ 2nd ed. 
1871, ;Hi8 other works are; *A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, historical and practi- 
cal,’ with 300 illustrations by John Jackson,. 
1839, 2nd ed. 1861, 3rd ed. 1877 ; * A Third 
Preface to a Treatise on Wood Engraving,’’ 
1839; ‘History and Art of AVood Engjra- 
ving,’ 1848 ; * Gems of AA^'ood Engraving 
from the “ Illustrated London News,” ’ 1848 ; 
* Views of Ports and Harbours on the Eng- 
lish Coast, engraved ^ AA’^. and E. Finden, 
the text by W. A. C.,’ London, 1838, 2nd ed, 

' 1874; *A Paper: — of Tobacco,’ by ‘Joseph 
Fume,’ with illustrations by ‘ I’liiz,’ London, 
1839 ; ‘ Love Letters of Hester Lynch Piozzi 
to W. A. Conway,’ 1843 ; and ‘ Facts and 
Speculations on the Origin and History of 
Playing Cards,’ 1848. lie also wrote ‘ The 
Old English Squire,’ a song by Stephen Oli- 
ver, the music by \V. Blake, illustrated by 
n. K. Browne (‘Phiz ’), 1838. He was edi- 
tor in 1839-41 of the ‘ New Sporting Maga- 
zine/ and in 1844 projected a penny daily 
, comic illustrated paper entitled : ‘ Puck, a 
I journalette of Fun.’ For this paper, which 
I lie edited with considerable skill, ho secured 
the services of several able contributors, in- 
cluding Tom Taylor, afterwards editor of 
‘ Punch,’ but it was found that there was not 
sufficient demand for a daily comic paper, 
and it had only a brief existence. In 1839 
Chatto was elected an honorary member of 
the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. He died in the Charterhouse, 28 Feb. 
1864, and was buried in Iligligalo cemetery. 
Ilis epitaph, by his lifelong friend, Tom Tay- 
lor, describes him as a ‘ triie-Jiearted and up- 
right man.’ By his wife, Margaret, daughter 
of Luke Birch of Cornliill, J.iondon, he had 
five sons (of whom the third, Andrew, be- 
came a member of the publishing firm of 
Messrs. Chatto & AA'iiidus) and three daugh- 
ters. 

[Cent. Mag. 3rd ser. xvi. 638; information 
from Mr. Andrew Chatto, of Messrs. Chatto & 
AVindns ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. F. H. 

CHATTODUNUS, WALTER. [See 
Cation.] 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY (1 340 P-1400), 
poet, was born, according to the date accepted 
until recent years, in 1328. This date, now 
rejected, seems to have been first given by 
Speght, who published an edition of ChaucerV 
works in 1698. Of Speght’s authority nothings 
is known ; but it is j^ausibly conjectured that 
the assertion was merely a guess of his own, 
founded on the statement, no doubt correct. 
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that Chaucer died in 1400, and on the tradition 
that he died an old man. But there can be no 
doubt that in the middle ages and after a man 
of about sixty was held to be an old 
The date 1328, moreover, makes 
artistic life most ditficult to undens^Bai^y if' 
not quite unintelligible. If he wa^ 

1328, then when he wrote the ‘Bo^ of the 
Duchesse* he was forty-one, which is scarcely 
credible, the comparative crudity of that 
work considered. Mr. Walter Rye has lately 
shown that Chaucer’s father was not fourteen 
years old in December 1324, and so not eigh- 
teen at the close of 1328. This appears from 
the record of certain legal proceedings- taken 
against one Agnes de Westhale and three 
persons of the name of Stace for carrying off 
the said young Chaucer ( see Academy^ 29 Jan. 

1 881 ). Some twenty years ago Mr. E. A. Bond 
discovered the name of Geoffeey Chaucer on 
t wo parchment leaves, which proved to be 
fragments of the household account of the 
Lady Elizabeth, wife of Prince Lionel, third 
son of Edward 111 (see Fortnightly ItevieWy 
15 Aug. 1866). In April 1357 * an entire suit 
of clothes, consisting of a paltock or shorf. j 
cloak, a pair of red and black breeches, witn 
shoes,’ is provided for Geoffrey Chaucer. ^ Gn 
the 20th of May an article oi dress, of which 
the name is lost by a defect in the leaf, is 
purchased’ for him. ^Iii December of the 
same year (1357 ) a man receives money for 
accompanying Philippa Pan’ from a place 
named Pullcsdon to Hatfield (in Yorkshire) ; 

* and this item is immediately followed by the 
entry of a donation of three shillings and six- 
ence to Geoffrey Chaucer ‘‘ for necessaries.’-” 
These entries seem to suggest that Chaucer 
was a page in Prince Lionel’s household, and 
his being a page there in 1357 w’ould agree 
with the hypothesis that he was then about 
seventeen years of age. 

Evidence on this point is furnished by 
Chaucer himself in the deposition ho made 
in 1386 in favour of Richard lord Scrope’s 
claim to certain arms which were also claimed 
by Sir Robert Grosvenor. Ho is described 
there, no doubt on his own authority, as 
^Geffray Chaucerr, Esquier, del age do xl 
ans et plus, armeez par xxvii ans.’ In the^ 
case of several of the deponents the age is* 
given inaccurately; but the presumption re- 
mains in favour of ‘ forty years and upwards.’ 
Moreover, the second statement as to the 
length of time he had borne arms must be 
taken well into account. The fact is know n 
from other sources that Chaucer took part in 
the famous campaign of 1359. If he was born 
in 1328, he did not bear arms till he w’as thirty. 
If about 1340, he first * bore arms ’ when he 
was about nineteen. The latter is the more 


probable age. Again, in the ‘ Man of Lawes- 
Prologe’ we are told that * in youthe he mado 
of Ceys and Alcioun.’ This refers to the- 
* Boke of the Duchesse.’ We may feel confi- 
dent that he was not more than twenty-eight 
;<ir tWenty-nine at the very most when he 
Wrote it, and therefore, as the date of that 
work is known and proved by its subject to- 
be 1369, that he was born in 1340 or shortly 
afterwards. 

Much of the obscurity that once involved 
Chaucer’s parentage has been dispelled bjr the 
industry of Sir Harris Nicolas, Dr. Fumivally 
and others. He was the son of a London 
vintner. This has been finally settled by a 
document, in which he releases his right to- 
his father’s house to one Henry Herbury, and 
describes himself as son of John Chaucer,. 
‘ citizen and vintner of London ’ {City Hus- 
tings Foil, 110, 6 Rich. II, membrane 2). 
The house w’^as in Thames Street, by Wal- 
brook, i.e. at or near the foot of Dowgate Hill. 
This .John C3iaucer was son of Robert Chancery 
and John’s mother was a certain Maria, wh 
was married, first, to one Heyroim,by whom 
she had a son Thomas, mentioned in seve**!^ 
documents of Chaucerian interest; the*: i-o 
Robert Chaucer of Ipswich and London, by 
whom she became tlie mother of John ; and 
lastly to Richard Cliaucer, who till lately 
has commonly been regarded as the poet’s 
grandfather, but was, it now appears, his 
stop-grandfather. Tims, on his father’s side, 
Chaucer’s pedigree seems traceable to Ips- 
wich. His father was married at least twuce, 
first probably to Joan de Esthalle, and later 
to a lady whoso Christian name was Agnes, and 
who was a niece of one Hamo de Oopton. It 
was his second wife who gave birth to Geoffrey 
{see Academy, 13 Oct. 1877). The date of his 
second marriage is not ascertained ; we know 
only that .loan was living in 1331, and that 
i^fgnos was his wife in 1349. The name 
Chaucer was not uncommon in London in 
the fourteenth century (see Riley, Mefno- 
rials of Ijondon and London Life inXIII-X V. 
Centuries, pp. xxxiii~v). We may fairly sus- 
pect that the two Chaucers whom the poet’s 
grandmother married were kinsmen of one 
degree or another, and that Henry Chaucer, 
Vintner in 1371 and thereabouts, also belonged 
to the family — was perhaps the poet’s first 
cousin. 

The one fact of importance respecting John 
Chaucer is that, he was in attendance on the 
king and queen in their expedition to Flan- 
ders and Cologne in 1338 (Ryjmlbb, Fcedera, 
vol. ii. pt. iv. p. 23), ‘ He may,’ says Nicolas, 

‘ have been the John Chaucer, deputy to the 
king’s butler, in the port of Southampton in 
Februafy and November, 22 Edward III, 
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1348, who seems afterwards to have held the 
same situation in the x>ort of London.’ 

It is thus pretty certain that Chaucer was a 
native of London. Mr.W alter Kye holds that 
he was bom at King’s Lynn (see Academy, 
•30 Jan. 1886). But undoubtedly the evidence 
in favour of London preponderates at present. 
W e can associate him and his family with Vin- 
try Ward, Dowgate ; with Thames Street ; 
with the church of St. Mary Aldermarv ; with 
a newly built house at the corner of Crown 
Lane ; * with ‘ a tenement in the parish of St. 
Michael’s, Paternoster Church.’ We may be- 
lieve him to ]iav(i been born in Thanl(^a Street, 
his father, a well-to-do wine merchant , keeping 
also one or more taverns, being both a Vin- 
tinarius and a Tabernarius — a person of good 
position in ^ the city.’ 

Wo know nothing of Chaucer’s life before 
1367. lie was a vigorous student in his 
later life. ^ The ac(j[uaintance he possessed 
with the classics, with divinity, with astro- 
nomy, with so much as was then known 
of chemistry, and indeed with every other 
branch of tlie scholastic learning of the age, 
proves that his education had been particu- 
larly attended to ’ (Nicolas). London was 
not without its grammar schools. It is pos- 
sible that Chaucer may have been sent to 
Oxford or to ( .'ambridge, but no evidence has 1 
been discovered to connect him certainly with 
oither. The * Court of Love,’ which used to 
be quoted as definitely proving a Cambridge 
undergraduateship — 

Philogenet I calld am fer and nero, 

Of Cambridge clerk — . 

s not now believed by any competent critic to 
be Chaucer’s vrork. The knowledge he shows ; 
of Oxford in the * Milleros Tale ’ is equalled j 
by that of Cambridge shown in the ‘ Reeves 
Tale ; ’ and in each case he may have been I 
indebted to visits paid to the universities in I 
later life. Certainly in later life he had a j 
friend at Oxford at least, ^ t he philosophical ! 
"Strode,’ ‘one of the most illustrious orna- 
ments of Merton College.’ 

In 1357 Chaucer appears as occupying the 
position of a page in the household of Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, Edward Ill’s second son. 
The prosperity of the vintners at this time 
and their importance in the city may perhaps 
account for his appe4irance in such a place ; 
and possibly his father’s previous connection 
with the court may have procured the son 
an introduction. With the assistance of the 
document mentioned above, so happily dis- 
covered by Mr. Bond, we may catch glimpses 
of Chaucer in London, at Windsor, at ‘ the 
feast of St. George held there with great 
pomp in connection with the newly founded 


order of the Garter,’ again in London, then 
at Woodstock at the celebration of the feast 
of Pentecost, at Doncaster, at Hatfield in 
Yorkshire, where ho spends Christmas, again 
1 at Windsor, in Anglesea (August 1368), at 
t Liverpool, at the funeral of Queen Isabella 
at the Grej-friars Church, London (27 Nov. 
1368), at iWding, again in London visiting 
the lions in the Tower. In this way Chaucer 
saw a great deal of the world. Prince Lionel 
(6. 13§8) was some two or three years the 
older. Ills wife at this time was Elizabeth, 
the heiress of William de Burgh [q. v.], third 
^arl of Ulster. She died in 1363. In 1368, 

; a few months before his own death. Prince 
Lionel married Violante, daughter of Ga- 
. leazzo, duke of Milan ; hut some years before 
j that second marriage Chaucer’s immediate 
connection with him had probably ceased. It 
I was in 1369,^4(3 we have seen, that Chaucer 
' first ^ bore artos.’ 

j Chaiicer’s.life may be divided into periods j 
; and as our chief interest in him s])rings from 
; his literary distinction, we shall base our 
; arrangement upon literary considerations, 
j Chaucer was not only singularly original but 
singularly impressible and receptive. The 
I literary influences of the ago were reflected 
I in its rising genius. The iiiMuenco of the 
Erench poetry is visible in Chaucer’s first. 

i )eriod, and that of Dante and other great. 
Italians — also Florentines — in his second. In 
I the last period the qualities that, make him 
I one of (he great masters of our literature 
exhibit, themselves no longer in promise but 
ill fulfilment. If we arrange Chaucer’s life 
according to these suggestions, we shall find 
tliat it falls readily into these throe periods : 
i) 1359-72, (ii) 1372-86, (iii) 1386-1400 
see Ten Bkink, Chaucer : ^tudien zur Gc- 
sehichte seiner Bntwichlung und zur Chrono- 
logic seiner Schrifte7i), 

1369-72. — In the autumn of 1359 Chaucer 
took part in the expedition into France. Ac- 
cording to Matteo Villani, the number of the 
king’s array exceeded 1 00,000 men. The king’s 
four sons embarked with him. Froissart gives 
j us the order of the march: first five hundred 
men to clear and open the roads ; then the con- 
stable, the Earl of March ; then the ‘ battle ’ 
of the marshals; then the king’s Giattle’ 
and some eight thousand cars carrying the 
baggage ; and, last of all, the * battle ’ of the 
Prince of Wales and his brothers, consisting 
of 2,500 men-at-arms ^ nobly mounted and 
richly caparisoned.’ , Chaucer was probably 
in this last body. Scarcity of provisions was 
soon keenly felt. There w&s no fighting, the 
weather was dreadful; the king’s resolution 
at last gave way, and on 8 May a treaty of 
peace was signed at Bretigni, Chaucer was 
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taken prisoner at a place called Retiers in 
Brittany, some twenty miles S.E. of Rennes, 
in the direction of Angers. We can only sur- 
mise that he was out with a forcing party tod 
met with some misadventure. It is cominekdy 
stated that he was released at the peace of 
Bretigni ; but, in fact, he was ransomed more 
t han two months before. At least on 1 March 
the king paid 16/. towards his ransom, as 
Dr. Furnivall has discovered from leaf 70 of 
‘ Wardrobe liook ’ in the Public Record 
Office. 

AVe now lose sight of Chaucer for six or 
seven years. We know that his father died 
in 1366 (see Academy y 13 Oct. 1877), and that 
his widowed mother soon after married one 
‘ Bartholomew Attcchapel.’ But of the son 
we know nothing till, on 20 June 1367, the 
king, then at Qnconboroiigh,grants him a pen- 
sion ^ de gratia nostra speciali et pro bonoser- 
vitio quod dilectiis valettiis noster Galfridus 
Chaucer nobis impondit et impendet in futu- 
rum . . . ad tot am vitam ipsius Galfredi vel 
quousque pro statu suo aliter duxerimus or- 
dinandum ; ’ and in 1367 occurs the first men- 
tion of him in the Issue Rolls of the Ex- 
chequer: ^Die Sabbati vi*® die NovembPis. 
Galfrido Chaucer cui dominus Rex xx marcas 
annuatim ad scaccarium percipiendas,^ &c. 
This pension, it will be noticed, is given for 
good service done. In the following year the 
reci])ient is more fully described as ‘ nnus Va- 
lettorum Camerm Rt*gis,’ that is, as a yeoman 
of the king’s chamber. 'Ihe pension is sepa- 
rate from his pay as a ‘valettus,’ and must 
refer to some different service. He is then 
no longer in Prince Lionel’, s household, but in 
the king’s. Possibly the fact that 16/. towards 
his ransom was paid by the king and not by 
Prince Lionel may indicate that this trans- 
ference had taken place some years before. 

The duties and tlu^ay of a valet tus may 
be gathered from ‘Household Ordinances,’ 
printed for the Society of Antiquaries, 1790, 
pp. 8, 9, 1 1, 18, and especially the ‘ Liber Niger 
Donius Regis Anglise, id est Domus Regiae 
sive Aube Anglise Regis Edw. IV,’ pp. 15-85. 
Chaucer would have, like his fellows, ‘ to make 
beds, bear or hold torches, to set boards, to 
apparel all chambers, and such other service 
as the chamberlain or ushers of chamber com- 
mand or assign ; to attend the chamber, to 
watch the king by course, to go messages, 
taking for ’ his ‘ wages, as yeomen of the crown 
do in the Chequer Roll, and clothing like, be- 
side their watching clothing, of the king’s 
wardrober.’ This position Chaucer seems to 
have held till 1372, from which time, with one 
exception — in 1373 — he is styled ‘armiger’or 
‘ scutifer,’ that is esquire. In December 1368, 
however, he is an ‘esquier of less degree’ 


in the order for gifts of robes to the house- 
hold (see No. 14 of the second series of the 
Chaucer Society). 

In 1369 he seems to have been camptdgn- 
ing , again in France. In that year Henry de 
Wakefield advances 10/. to him while in the 
war in France (see Chaucer Soc. 2nd series,. 
No. 10, p. 129). In that same year, in Au- 
gust, died Queen Philippa, and a little later 
the, Lady Blanche, wife of John of Gaunt, Of 
Chaucers poem on La^ Blanche’s death we 
shall speak presently. In 1370 he was abroad 
on the King’s service, from June to September ; 
at least his ‘ letters of protection ’ cover the 
I periodfrom20June to Michaelmas. But what 
I his business was and where it took him are 
questions yet unanswered. 

Chaucer’s marriage belongs to this period, 
but it is involved in profound obscurity. It 
is certain that ho was married by 1374, for 
I in that year, in June, ‘ the Duke of Lancaster 
; granted him 10/. for life, to be paid to him 
; at the manor of the Savoy, in consideration 
of the good service which he and his wife 
Philippa had rendered to the said duke to 
his consort, and to his mother, the o”P' u’ 
(Aldine ed. i. 19). But as early as Sejjtem- 
j her 1366 a Philippa Chaucer is mentioned 
I among the ladies of the chamber to the 
, queen. It may be taken as certain that this 
Avas the same person who was afterwards^ 
I his wife, for we know that his wife’s chris- 
I tinii name was Philippa, and also thjit she 
was in the queen’s service. It is highly 
probable that she was his wife in 1366. She 
may have been a namesake, possibly a cousin, 
but there is some reason for believing her sur- 
name was Roet. 

In the ‘ Assembly of Foules,’ ‘ Troylus and 
I Cryseyde,’ the ‘ House of Fame,’ and the 
‘ (’anterbury Tales,’ as well as the ‘ Boke of 
the Duchesse,’ some certainly written after he 
was married, Chaucer brings himself before 
us as one never crowned with happiness in 
love, as an alien from love’s courts, one 
banished from his favour. The well-known 
lines in the ‘ Boke of the Duchesse ’ were 
quoted long ago by Godwin as portraying 
some love trouble (see IJoke of the Duchessey 
verses 30-42). The date of the ‘ Boke of the 
Duchesse ’ is, as already pointed out, 1369. 
‘The Compleynte of the I)6th of Pit6’ pro- 
bably belongs to this period — a poem in which 
he complains of the obduracy of some lady, 
how pity is dead, buried, and extinct, in her 
heart. In the ‘ Assembly of F oules ’ he writes : 

For al be that I knowe not Love in dede, &c. 

And further on he makes African his guide 
say to him, as he stands peralexed by the 
verses written on the gate before them : 
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But drede the not to come into this place, 
For this writinge ys nothing ment be the, 

Ne be noon but be Loves 8effV||mt be ; t , 

Foe thou of love ha8t .lost^*,fcaste..y 
As seke man hath of 

The date of this poem 

theoty places it as late as we 

think, too kite. But it is g^erally ii^eed 
that it was not written till after 1373t-that 
it Cfertainly belongs to the italianised period. 
In the ‘Troylus and Cryseyde * we also hear 
the cry of one crossed in love. Even more 
suggestive of failure and rejection is the 
picture he so fully draws of himself in the 
House of Fame,* which there is very good 
reason for believing was written after 1 374, 
and by Professor ten Brink is assigned to 1384. 
It is the picture of a heavj’-laden person who 
tries to forget his cares in excessive applica- 
tion to ^ business ’ and studies, not forgetting 
the pleasures of the table. He was certainly 
married when he wrote this. All the passage 
(Book ii. l-lSti) should be carefully read. 
Ilis dramatic power is so largely developed 
in his third period that personal allusions are 
much rarer, and can be much less positively 
asserted. But the bitter remarks one or two 
husbands-— e.g. the Host and the Merchant 
— make about their wives naturally recur to 
•every one*s mind in this connection. And the 
significance of his * envoy ’ to the Clerk’s Tale 
■cannot be ignored. It is written in a spirit of 
the fiercest sarcasm, whicli renders it unique 
in Chaucer’s poetry. He exhorts ^ noble wy ves 
ful of heigh prudence’ not to let humility nail 
their tongues, to imitate Echo that keeps no 
silence, to ever ^clap’ like mills, to make 
their husbands ‘care and weep and wring 
and waille.’ 

It seems impossible to put a pleasant con- 
struction on these passages. It is incredible 
that they have no personal significance. The 
conclusion clearly is that Chaucer was not 
happy in his matrimonial relations. It is a 
fact that while Chaucer was domiciled, as we 
shall see, at Aldgate, his wife was in at- 
tendance upon the Lady Constance, John of 
Gaunt’s second wife. Of course such an ar- 
rangement does not necessarily prove there 
was any discord between them, but certainly 
it does not discourage tlie idea. And unless 
the passage in the * Boke of tlie Duchesse ' 
refers to his wife and some estra ngeraent be- 
tween him and her, we must suppose that 
Chaucer was for many years possessed with a 
great passion for some other lady — a passion 
not merely conventional — and that when he 
was certainly married, he spoke of himself as 
hopeless of bliss because in that grand passion 
(he had met with no success. I 

It has been doubted whether Thomas ] 


$8 Chaucer 

Chaucer j^q. v.][ was the poet’s sou. This 
question is, as it happens, closely connected 
with the question whether the maiden name 
of Chaucer?« wife was Roet. On the tomb of 
Thbmaa C^ttcer at E welme occur repeatedly 
the arms of Koet — ^viz. gules three Catherine 
j wheels Ofi'. Thomas Chaucer also at one time 
used the arms Per pale argent and gules, a bend 
j counterchanged. This is proved from a draw- 
! ing of his seal to be found in the Cottonian 
MS. Julius O. vii. f 163 (see an * accurate copy ’ 

; of it given by Nicolas in Aldine edition, i. 
j 46^.), and from an impression of it attached 
! to a deed preserved among the ‘ Miscellanea 
of the Queen’s Remembrancer of the Ex- 
chequer ’ (see ArahcBologiay xxxiv. 42). Now 
these arms are found on the poet’s tomb at 
Westminster. ^ In front,’ writes Nicolas, 

; ' are three panelled divisions of starred 
quatrefoils, containing shields with the arms 
of Ohaucei* — viz. Per pale argent and gules, 
a bend counterchanged ; and the same arms 
also occur in an oblong compartment at the 
hack of the recess,’ &c. Speght too accepts 
these us Chaucer’s arms. ^ It may he,’ he 
says, Hhat it were no absurdity to think 
(nay, it seemeth likely, Chaucer’s skill in geo- 
metry considered) that he took the grounds 
and reason of these arnjs out of Euclid, the 
27th and 28th proposition of the first hook, 
and some perchance are of that opinion 
whose skill therein is comparable to the 
best.’ * But Thomas Fuller,’ remarks Pro- 
fessor IMorley (English Writers^ ii. part i. 
p. 144, 1867), ‘ left us word that “ some more 
wits have made it the dashing of white and 
red wine (the parents of our ordinary claret), 
as nicking his father’s profession.” The trutli 
I may have been spoken in that jest. Arms 
were not granted to merchants till the reign 
of Henry VI. But long before that time 
wealthy merchants of the middle ages bore 
their trade-marks ux)on their shields.’ (Fuller 
is wrong, however, fop, strangely enough, it 
appears that the coat of Chaucer’s father was 
quite different ; it was ermine on a chief three 
birds’ heads issuant— see Mr. Walford D. 
Selby’s communication to the Academy for 
13 Oct. 1877.) We have then proof of some 
connection between the Roets and Thomas 
Chaucer, as he uses the Roet arms, and proof 
of some connection bet ween Thomas Chaucer 
and Geoftrey, as they use the same arras, ft is 
odd, to be sure, that these latter arms do not 
occur on the tomb at Ewelme, but Thomas 
Chaucer did use them elsewhere. These proved 
connections obviously countenance a belief in 
what indeed no one used to doubt — viz. that 
the poet married a Roet, and that Thomas was 
the firstfruit of the union. This relationship 
is further confirmed by the recently ascer- 
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tained fact that Thomas Chaucer succeeded 
Geoffrey Chaucer in the post of forester of 
North Petlierton Park, Somersetshire, an 
office which the poet held in his latter days 
(CoLLiNSON, Somersetshire f iii. 62 ; Mr. W. D. 
Selby’s letter in Athmceum^ 20 Nov. 1886). 
And there is no countervailing evidence of any 
importance ; what there is is merely negative. 
Possibly the patronage John of Gaunt ex- 
tended to Chaucer and his wife may be ac- 
counted for by the consideration that that 
wife was the sister of a lady (Catharine 
Swynford’s maiden name was Roet) to whom 
he seems to have been greatly attached, who 
was for some years his mistress, and at last (in 
1396) his wife. The year of Thomas Chaucer’s 
birth is unknown; Nicolas suggests 1367, we 
1361 or thereabouts. 

A great many of Chaucer’s writings have 
been assigned to the first period which a more 
exact criticism refuses to assign to Chaucer 
at all. Any anonymous poem of the later 
fourteenth or early fifteenth centuries was at 
one time said to be Chaucer’s. Much rubbish 
has thus been heaped up at Chaucer’s door, and 
one of the chief results of recent Chaucerian 
criticism has been to sweep this away. Much 
meritorious work has also been given to him 
which is certainly not from his hand. Thanks 
to Mr. Bradshaw, Professor Skeat, Professor 
ten Brink, and others, a scrutiny has been 
instituted that may fairly be described as 
scientific, with the result that many pieces 
that used to pass current as Chaucers are 
now confidently pronounced spurious. ^ The 
Guckow and the Nightingale,’ accepted by 
Wordsworth (see Wobdsworth, Selections 
from Chaucer modernised ') ; * The Flower and 
the Leaf,’ attributed to him by the donor of 
the Chaucer window in Westminster Abbey 
(a poem years and years later in point of date, 
as its language and grammar show, miite 
un-Chaucerian in point of metre, and which 
internal evidence informs us was written by 
a lady) ; * The Court of Love,’ * Chaucer’s 
Dream,’ ^ The Complaint of the Black Knight,’ 
and ‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’ have no 
claim to a place among Chaucer’s works. 
With the merely seeming exception of the 
‘ Romaunt,’ not one of them is mentioned in 
any of the four most important lists of 
Chaucer’s works — the list in the ‘ Prologue 
to the Legende of Good Women,’ that in the 

Prologue to the Man of Lawes Tale,’ that in 
the ‘ Preces de Chauceres’ at the end of the 
‘ Persones Tale,’ and that in Lydgate’s ‘ Fall of 
Princes,’ Prol. Nor for any if them is there | 
any other external evidence of any value. In 
the case of ‘The Complaint of the Black 
Knight ’ there is decisive external evidence 
in favour of Lydgate. And the internal evi- 


dence of metre, and grammar, and stylo 
cries aloud against their pretensions. 

‘The Romaunt of the Rose’ demands a 
few words. We^ have already said that the 
infliionob that e^cially acts, upon this first 
peribd'is that of The French critic 

Sandraa jhas aiidoubtedly exaggerated this 
influence ;:'(8ee Sis Mvde sur Chaucer con- 
siMri oorhme un imitateur des Trouveres ') ; 
but no competent judge can deny that it is 
both marked and considerable. We have 
Chaucer’s own word for it, that he translated 
the ‘ Roman de la Rose, the most famous 
poem of mediaeval France. In the ‘ Prologue 
to the Legende of Good Women ’ the God of 
Love angrily indicts Chaucer thus : 

Thou hast translat tho Romaunt of the Rose, 
That is an horosie ayenst my lawe. 

And makest wise folk fro me witlidrawe. 

The impeachment is not denied. Tho con- 
temporary French poet, Deschamps, probably 
I has this work in his mind when he ends every 
I verse of his well-known ‘ balade ’ with the 
1 words : 

Grant translatcur, noble Geffroy Chaucer 

(see CEuvres Completes de JSustache Des- 
hampSf ii. 138-9, published by the Soci6t6 
I des Anciens Textes Fran^ais). On the 
strength of this information, a copy of a 
translation of the ‘ Roman de la Rose ’ 
having been found, it was at once confidently 
taken to be Chaucer’s, and is always pub- 
lished among his works. But this assump- 
tion cannot be justified. It would be a 
strange thing if Chaucer were the only Eng- 
lishman who produced a version of so popular 
a poem as the ‘ Rose.’ We can point to at 
least four versions of the ‘ Troy-book,’ several 
of the ‘Story of Alexander,’ ‘and so on.’ 

I (See Skeat’s ‘ AVhy the “ Romaunt of tho 
: Rose ” is not Chaucer’s,’ in his Prioress^ Tale, 
3rd ed. 1880.) And the internal evidence 
throughout is conclusive against this par- 
ticular version being Chaucer’s. It rhymes 
y with ye\ it uses assonant rhymes^ — e.g. 
shape, make ; it neglects the final e, which is 
siudi a noticeable feature in Chaucer’s Eng- 
I lish. Moreover, the dialect is not Chaucer’s ; 

I nor can this difficulty begot over by supposing 
that we have here a copy of Chaucer’.s version 
put into the transcriber’s dhvlect, for the signs 
of a dialect in which Chaucer did not write 
— a ‘midland dialect exhibiting Northum- 
brian tendencies ’—can be shown to b© in- 
eradicable. Lastly,* the test of vocabulary 
points to an un-Ch^iicerian authorship. So 
far as is at present* known, Chaucer’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Roiman de la Rose’ is not 
extant any more than his translations of the 
‘ Book of the Lion,’ of ‘ Origenes upon the 
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Maudeleyne/ and Pope Innocent’s treatise 
* Be Miseria/ all three of which we have his 
own testimony that he executed. 

The extant work that besti^preeents his 
first period is * The the ^U0he$^e.’ 

There can be no reasoiilfthle.. dcfu^ is 

an elegiac poem writteh" oit''tWd6rith,of the 
Lady Blanche, duchess of liahcaster, the first 
wife of John of Gaunt. That it is Chaucer’s 
is proved by abundant evidence, both exter- 
nal and internal. That it refers to the Lady 
Blanche is shown by the words ‘ the Buchesse ’ 
in the title (Chaucer himself mentions it by 
that title) taken in connection with the allu- 
sion to the name Blanche in the poem ; 

And goocle faire white she hete, 

That was my lady name rightc. 


I Dante had been dead some half-century,. 
I but Petrarch and Boccaccio were still living,, 
and it is possible Chaucer saw them both, 
With regard to Petrarch, he makes his Clerk 
of Oxfbm 'Iky in the prologue to his tale in 
the ^ Can^buiy Tales ’ that he had learnt 
! the story he was about to tell — the story of 
i Griselda— ^ 

At Padowe of a worthy clerk 
As proved by his wordes and his werk. 

He is now deed and nayled in his cheste ; 

I pray to God so yive his soule reste I 
Franhces Petrark, the laureat poote, 

Highte this clerk whoso rethorique swete, &c. 

The last years of Petrarch’s life were mainly 
^ spent at Arqua, some sixteen miles south of 
I Padua, which is 1.30 miles from Florence. 


It is strange indeed that the widower should 
be carefully described as of twenty-four 
years of age, whereas John of Gaunt was 
twenty-nine at the time. Artistically con- 
sidered, thelvork, tlioiigh not without beauty, 
is juvenile and crude. It is conventional in 
forai, awkwatd in arrangement, inadequate in 
ex])ression. There is scarcely anything spe- 
cially Chaucerian in it. And indeed the great 
interest of the poem is that it bring.s Chaucer 
before us just at this early stage. 

1372-86. — By 1372 France had taught 
Chaucer what it hud to teach. It had made 
him no mean master of versification, for in 
metrical skill and finish its poets — both of the 
north and the south, both troubadours and 
trouveres — were highly distinguished, lie 
was now to he brouglit into con tact with poets 
of a higher order. Public business took Chau- 
cer to Italy. It is possible, perhaps probable, 
that he may have already known the Italian 
language and studied Italian literature ; but 
there is no evidence of any such knowledge. 
His official visit in 1372 and 1373 may be 
taken to mark the time at which ho was 
first brought under Italian influence. In 
November 1372, described now as one of the 
king’s esquire$, he * was joined in a commis- 
sion with James Pronam and John de Mari, 
citizens of Genoa, to treat with the duke, 
citizens, and merchants of Genoa for the 
purpose of choosing some port in England 
where the Genoese might form a commercial 
establishment ’ (Nicolas). Some time early 
in December he left England ; by 23 Nov. 
1373 he was home agiain, for on that day he 
received his pension in person. Of the details 
of his journey we know nothing, except that 
he visited Florence as well as Genoa. This 
appears from the note of the payment of the 
expenses incurred by him — from the words 
< profisciendo [«tc apud NlcOLA^ in negociis 
llegis versus partes Janvme et Florence,^ 


He was certainly there in the first half of 
1373, probably till September. There is evi- 
dence that just at the time — just at the time 
when Chaucer might have visited Padua — 
Petrarch was taking a special interest in the 
tale of Griselda. lie sent a translation of it 
to Boccaccio, whose version of the story in 
the ^Decamerone’ had specially delighted 
him, with the date ^ Inter colles Euganeos 
6 Idus Junii MCCCLXXIII.’ (De Sade in his 
moirs of Petrarch 1.374, * on the autho- 
rity of a manuscript in the Royal Tjibrary at 
Paris ; ’ but Nicolas seems to have been un- 
able to verify this reference ; see Aldine ed. 
i. 12.) This circumstance and the' fact that 
the Clerk’s version of the tale is most certainly 
taken from Petrarch’s translation, give ex- 
treme probability to the suggestion that (ffiau- 
ccr did visit Petrarch, and was permitted to 
read the touching story in Petrarch’s render- 
ing. W e may, we th ink, very j ust ly ask, from 
whom did Chaucer get a copy of Petrarch’.s 
translation if not from Petrarch himself or 
from Boccaccio ? It was sent in a letter to- 
Boccaccio. So if ho did not get it from Pe- 
trarch, surely he got it from Boccaccio 
There may, of course, have btjon copies given 
to specially favoured friends. But the pro- 
bability is that hb got it from either Petrarch) 
or Boccaccio, probably from Pt^trarch. But 
who introduced him to Petrarch ? Likely 
enough Petrarch’s friend. For many years 
Boccaccio had been living at Florence or on 
his paternal domain at Certaldo, only some^ 
twenty miles from Florence. When Chaucer 
was there, Florence must have been ringing 
with his name, for he was just then appointed 
to the Dante professorship — to a chair for the 
exposition of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ It is 
conceivable Chaucer may have been present 
at his first lecture on 3 Aug. 1373. Certainly 
Chaucer became profoundly impressed with 
Dante’s greatness. 
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He returned to England in the autumn or 
the late summer of 1373, and soon after re- 
ceived several marks of the royal satisfaction. 
On 23 April 1374 he had granted him for 
life a daily pitcher of wine, to be^'^oeived in 
the port of London from thOvlifOds of the 
kin^s butler ; this was afterwai^S commuted 
into a second pension of twenty in^ks. On 
8 June he was appointed comptroller of the 
customs and subsidy of wools, skins, and 
tanned hides in the port of London during 
the king’s pleasure, taking the same fees as 
other comptrollers of the customs and sub- 
sidy. * He was, like his predecessors, to write 
the rolls of his otiice with his own hand; he 
was to be continually present; to perform 
his duties personally ; and the other part of 
the seal which is called ** the coket ” was to 
remain in his custody ’(Nicolas). On 13 June 
the Duke of Lancaster granted him 10/. a year 
for life, to be paid him at the manor of Savoy, 
in consideration of the good service which he 
and his wife Philippa had rendered to the 
said duke, to his consort, and to his mother 
the queen. On 8 Nov. 1376 he obtained a 
grant of the custody of the lands and person 
of Edmond Staplegate of Kent. This brought 
him 104/., some 1,200/. or 1,300/. of our 
money. On 28 Dec. of the same year he 
had granted him the custody of five * soli- 
dates* of rent in Solys, Kent, during the 
minority of the heir of John Solys, deceased. 
On 12 July 1376 the king granted him 
71/. 4«. Co?., being the price of some forfeited 
wool, one John Kent of London being fined 
to that amount for having conveyed the said 
wool to Dordrecht without having paid the 
duty. He was also one of the king’s esquires 
(40^. is twice recorded as paid by the keeper 
of the king’s wardrobe tor his half-yearly 
robes). But thrift does not seem to have been 
one of Chaucer’s virtues. At Michaelmas 
1376 we find him having an advance made 
at the exchequer of fifty shillings on account 
of the current half-year’s allowance. 

He lived at this time in the dwelling- 
house above the gate of Aldgate. It was 
leased to him in May 1374. Probably — 1 
though his formal appointment as a comp- 
troller of the customs is dated 8 June — he 
knew some weeks before that it was coming, 
and secured in good time convenient accom- 
modation in the city, within an easy walk | 
from his office. A translation of the lease is i 
^ven by Biley in his * Memorials of Lon- j 
don.’ The tenant was to have * the whole of : 
the dwelling-house above the gate of Aid- 
gate with the rooms built over and a certain 
cellar beneath the same gate on the south 
side of that gate and the appurtenances there- | 
of ’ * for the whole life of him, the same 
VOL. X, ‘ 


Geoffrey.* He is to maintain and repair it, 
< to be ousted if the chamberlain to whom the 
ri^ht of inspection is reserved finds he is not 
doiajg sublet. Axid. they on their 

' of it while 

heistwtej,^^ 4 wU'fb^ except it becomes 
nectete^ defence of the 

city.’ abode for some twelve 

years; Ip 1383 one Kichard Forster suc- 
ceeded him ^see Academy^ 6 Dec. 1879). 
With it the picture of himself in the * House 
of Fame ’ is associated. 

The monotony of his life was broken by 
several diplomatic employments, for the terms 
of his oath as comptroller were made com- 
patible with absences on the king’s service. 
Towards the end of 1 376ho was appointed with 
Sir John Burley to discharge some secret ser- 
vice, which is yet a secret. In February 1377 
he was sent with Sir Thomas Percy (afterwards 
Earl of Worcester) on another secret mission 
into Flanders ; a little later in that^earhe was 
again abroad, possibly in France. Early in the 
following year he was in France once more, 
probably attached to the ambassadors who 
^ent over to negotiate Kichard II’s marriage 
with a French princess. In May he was des- 
patched again to Italy, this time to Lombardy, 
along witli Sir Edward Berkeley, to treat with 
Bernardo Visconti, lord of Milan, and tlie 
notorious Sir John Hawkwood, *pro certis 
negociis expeditionem g^erreo Regis tangen- 
tibus,’ probably to support in some way the 
proposed expedition into Brittany. And he 
seems to have been abroad again in 1379. 
One signal interest appertaining to the second 
I Italian appointment is that Chaucer named 
one .Tohn Gower as one of his two * attorneys ‘ 
or representatives during his absence, and it 
is fairly certain that this was Gower the 
poet, lie mentions him also in * Troylus and 
Cryseyde,’ which was probably written about 
this very time, with the epithet * moral,’ 
which has ever since adhered to his name — 
an epithet probably suggested by his f Specu- 
lum Meditantis,’ to judge from what we are 
told of the contents of that lost work, Gower 
repaid thecompliment in his* Confessio Aman- 
tis.’ But Chaucer and Gower were very dif- 
ferent types of men, and their friendship does 
not seem to have remained unshaken. Chaucer 
reflects somewhat sharply on Gower in the 
prologue to the * Man oi Ijawes Tale,’ and 
cries * fie ’ on certain * cursed stories,’ which, 
as it happened, * the moral Gower ’ had care- 
fully related. It has been urged that the 
point of this repripiand is blunted by the 
* fact ’ that the * Man of Lawes Tale ’ is it- 
self taken from Gower. But the fact is 
doubtful. The Man of Law implies that 
Chaucer had * of olde time’ written the tale 

M 
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he is about to tell. We are strongly dis- 
posed to think that the tale of Constance, 
like the tale of Griselda, was written some 
years before its enlistment among the * Can- 
terbury Tales,* and therefore -^ntten ^fore 
the ' Oonfessio Amantijs,* There can be no 
doubt either that censure is aimed M Gower 
in the *Man of Lawes ]Pr^Wge,^ pr that 
Gower omits his complimentary lines on 
Chaucer in his second edition in 1393. 

In 1380 we come to what seems a dark 
spot in Chaucer’s life. In May of that year 
one. Cecilia* Chaumpaigne, daughter of the 
late William Chaumpaigne and Agnes his 
wife, remits, releases, and for herself and 
her heirs for ever C'luit claims’ ^Galfrido 
Chaucer armigero omniniodas acciones tarn 
de raptu meo tarn de aliqua alia re vel causa, 
cujuscumqiio condicioiiis fuerint, quas uii- 
quam habui habco seu habere potero a prin- 
cipio mundi usque in diem confeccionis pre- 
eencium.’ The witnesses are Sir William de 
Beauchamp, the king’s chamberlain, Sir .Fohn 
de Clanebow, Sir AVilliani d(i Nevyllc, .Fohn 
Phillpott, and Richard Morel (see Chaucer 
Society’s Second Series, No. 10, pp. 131, 136- 
144). The matter is at present very obscure. 
It may i)erhaps be that Chaucer Iiad some- 
thing to do with the carrying olF of Cecilia 
from her friends in the interest of some other 
person. Possibly he had ^carried her off’ 
for himself. It may be a mere coincidence 
that in 1391 Chaucer’s son Lewis seems to 
have been just ten years of age. Whatever 
this ^ release ’ may mean, it is certain that it 
brought no discredit on Chaucer in his day, ^ 
It was after this that the ^ moral Gower ’ 1 
made mention of him, and in May 1382 ho 
was appointed comj)troller of the petty cus- 
toms in the port of London during pleasure, 
with the usual wages and permission to exe- 
cute his duties by a competent deputy. In 
November 1385 ho was also allowed to nomi- 
nate a permanent deputy to discharge his other 
comptrollership. 

Well to do in a pecuniary way — holding 
two pensions, one from the crown and one 
from John of Gaunt, ht'sides his emolu- 
ments from the customs’ comptrollerships, 
with probably other additions to his income 
— he was in 1386 elected a knight of the 
shire for Kent. * But at tlie end of that year 
he was deprived of both his offices, Adam 

customs and siibsiJies, and a few days after 
Henry Gisors superseding him as comptroller 
of the petty customs in the port of London. 
This sudden collapse has been variously ac- 
counted for. The old . bio^aphers, misled 
by the * Testament of Love/ erroneously attri- 
buted to Chaucer, connect it with some dis- 


pute between the court and the citizens of 
London respecting the election of John of 
Northampton to the mayoralty in 1382. 
They go on ^0 state with groundless assur- 
ance that in 1384, when Northampton’s ar- 
rest was Chaucer, to avoid a like 

fate, fled ^ island of Zealand ; that after 
remaining two years in exile there, he re- 
turned to England, and was imprisoned in 
the Tower; that he lay a prisoner in the 
Tower till 1389, Avhen, through the mediation 
of Queen Anne of Bohemia, he was released 
on the condition tliat ho should impeach 
his former associates, Avhich at lust he did. 
All this romance is at once dispersed by the 
. fact that during these years lie ^ regularly 
1 received his pension half-yearly at the ex- 
I chequer with his own hands ’ (Nicolas). 
Very probably Chaucer’s dismissal is con- 
nected with the political intrigues which 
I prevailed from 1386 to 1389. .John of Gaunt 
was abroad in Spain (May 1386 to November 
I 1389), and Richard had been glad of any 
I pretext to remove him out of the kingdom; but 
; another of the king’s uncles, the Dukeof Glou- 
' coster, presently seized supreme power, and 
there wasmuch tumult. For over two years the 
king was virtually suppressed. In November 
1386 he was compelled to a])point a commis- 
sion to inquire into abuses. The commissioners 
began their work by examining the accounts 
of the officers employed in the collection of 
the revenue. There seems to have existed 
special dissatisfaction with the officers of the 
customs and their conduct, as is shown by 
the fact pointed out by Sir Harris Nicolas 
that in 1 1 Rig. H, 1387-8, the commons peti- 
i tioned that no comptroller of the customs 
and subsidies should in future hold his office 
for any other term than during good be- 
haviour, to which request the royal assent 
was given (JRot. Farl, iii. 250). Hn August 
1389, after Richard had assumed the govern- 
ment, the council ordered the enactment to 
be enforced, and that all appointments of 
custumer should in future be made, and the 
existing officers confirmed by the treasurer 
and privy council ’ (^Proceedings of the Privy 
Council j i. 9). It was then a time of vigorous 
reform for Chaucer’s department of the civil 
service, and ho found himself at the close 
of 1386 without an income, except what his 
pensions brought in. ' , 

The chief works composed between 1372 
and 1386 are : ‘ The House of Fame ; ’ ‘ The 
Assembly of Foules; ’ ‘Troylus and Cry- 
seyde ; ’ * Palamonand Arcite,’ an earlier ver- 
sion in stanzas of what is known to us as 
the ‘ Knightes Tale ; ’ the stories of Saint Ce- 
cilia and of Griselda, afterwards respectively 
utilised as the ‘ Secounde Nonnes Tale,’ and 
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tihe * Clerkes Tale ; * probably the story of Con- 
stance, afterwards the ‘ Man of Lawes Tale 
the translation of Boethiuses ‘ De Consolatione 
Philosqjhias ; * and, lastly, ‘ The Lcgende of 
Oood Women,* called in the * Man of Lawes 
Prologe * the * Saints* Legend of Gupid,* i.e. 
the * Legend of Cupid*8 Saints;* ' 

The special mark of this period is the influ- 
ence of the Italian literature. ' Chaucer’s in- 
troduction to the Italian masterpieces gave 
him a new conception of literary art, and the 
efiect is quickly perceptible. He presently 
Abandons the octosyllabic couplet — the metre 
of the ^ Homan de la Hose * — for a metre of 
more weight and dignity. ,He uses it in 
only one more work, in ^ The House of Fame,* 
and in that .poem he shows dissatisfaction 
with it. At the beginning of the third book 
he seems specially conscious of its inadequacy, 
as when he speaks of the ‘ ryme ’ as * lygut and 
lewed.’ lie is longing for abetter ^ art poetical* 
— a finer ^ craft.^ The result is seen in two 
noAV metrical developments — in the stanza of 
seven ^ heroic ’ lines, commonly called * rime 
royal,’ because a king, a humble imitator of 
Cnaucer, used it ,* and secondly in the heroic 
couplet which has ever since been one of oujii 
most popular measures. Ho did not adopt these 
metres from the Italians, but Italian example 
and influence led him to adopt them because it 
inspired him with a desire for richer metrical 
forms. He did not servilely copy his masters, 
for he has left us nothing written in terza 
rima or ottava (the stanza of the ‘ Monkes 
Tale* is eight-lined, but the rhymes have an 
order of their own), or in sonnet shape, but 
by adopting suitable forms which he found- 
•elsewhere. Chaucer’s genius could never have 
worthily expressed itself in the couplet which 
he found reigning in England when ho began 
to write. The stanza rime royal ’) which 
he developed was a favourite form with him 
in his second period. It became a great 
favourite with English poets down to the 
Elizabethan age. It did not completely 
answer Chaucer’s needs. Towards the close 
of his second period we find him transferring 
his allegiance to the heroic couplet, which in 
the third period becomes the dominant form. 
His first poem in this metre is the ^ Lcgende 
of Good Women.* 

Of the three great Italians, perhaps the one 
that moved him most deeply was bante, as 
it should be. Several times he mentions him 
by name, as in the ^Wyf of Bathes Tale* 
(comp. JPurff. vii. 121) ; the ‘ House of Fame,* 
i. 460, * Legende of Good Women,* ProL, the 
‘ Freres Tale ; ’ see also ' the grete poet of 
Itaile, that highte Daunt,* in the ‘Monkes 
Tale.* In other places he is obviously under 
Dante*s full influence. This is particularly 


noticeable in the ‘ Assembly of Foules * and 
in the ‘ House of Fame.* In the former poem 
he pictures himself conducted into a certain 
park by i^^ricanus just as the great Florentine 
pictpes ;;hiins6lf conducted into the infernal 
regions fcy Virgil j and the parallel is carried 
out in Si^pral incidents. In the ‘ House of 
Fame ’iChaucer represents himself as borne 
off into the air to Fame*s house by an eagle, 
just as Dante represents himself borne up by 
an eagle to the gates of purgatory (Purg, ix.) 
Of course, the classical story or Ganymede 
was familiar to Chaucer as well as to Dante, 
but a comparison of the two passages will 
certainly snow Chaucer*s familiarity with the 
lines in which Dante describes his translation. 
(For further illustrations of Chaucer’s know- 
ledge of the ‘ Divine Comedy * see Ten Brink’s 
‘ Studies.’) With Petrarch’s poetry Chaucer 
does not show a like sympathetic intimacy. 
Perhaps the most prominent recognition of it 
is to be found in ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde,* 
where the ‘Song of Troilus* in book i. is 
simply a translat ion of the sonnet beginning 
‘ 8’ amor non e, cluj diinqiie e quel, ch*i’ senti ’ 
in the ‘ Hime in Vita di Laura.* 

It is from Boccaccio that Chaucer bor j ws 
most. ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde * is to a great 
extent a translation of Boccaccio’s ‘Filo- 
strato,* as may be admirably seen from Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti’s comparison of the two works 
published by the Chaucer Society. It is pro- 
bable that ‘ Palamon and Arcite,* the earlier 
form of the •' Knightes Tale,* was a render- 
ing, more or less faithful, of the ‘Teseide,* the 
‘Knightes Tale* being a yet freer treatment 
of that poem. And it has generally been held, 
and we think rightly, that in designing the 
‘ Canterbury Tales ’ Chaucer was influenced 
by the design of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decamerone.* 
Again, the ‘Reeves Tale,* the ‘Frankeleynes 
Tale,* the ‘Schipmannes Tale* are all to be 
found in the ‘ Decamerone.* The ‘ Monkes 
Tale * is formed upon the plan of the same 
author’s ‘ Do casibus virorum illustrium.’ 
Chaucer never mentions Boccaccio, unless it 
be he whom he denominates ‘ Lollius.* But, 
very strangely, Chaucer specially connects 
with Lollius that sonnet which is turned into 
Troilus’s song ; so that Lollius, by this con- 
nection, ought to be Petrarch. Lollius appears < 
again in the ‘ House of Fame,* where his sta- 
tue appears side by side with those of ‘ Omer,’ 
Dares, ‘ Titus * (Dictys), Guido ‘ de Colump- 
nis,* and ‘ English Galiride.* No writer of 
. the name of Lollius is known, and no satisfac- 
' tory explanation of its introduction by Chau- 
I cer has been given. Chaucer speaks of ‘ olde 
i stories ’ as his sources; when he does mention 
a definite authority, it is not Boccaccio, but 
‘ Stace of Thebes * — Statius’s ‘ Thebais.* 

M 2 
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It would cast a valuable light on the 
growth of Chaucer’s art if we could assi^ 
definite dates to the works that fall within 
this second period, thif is sc|arcely pos- 
sible, at least at pn^t^v 
of Foules ’ must certainly ref^o soiiie actual 
occurrence. It used 10 l^.CQnnsc^ with 
John of Gaunt’s first courtji^ip, beei^e the 
conclusion of it — that the suitor must wait 
a year — is just what the ^ Man in Black ’ in 
the * Boke of the Duchesse,’ who is almost 
certainly John of Gaunt, states to have been 
his own sentence. That must be allowed to 
bo a curious coincidence, though there is so 
much conventionality in mediasval poetry 
that it is of less importance than it might 
seem. But John of Gaimt’s first marriage 
took place in 1358 ; and it is incredible that 
a poem so greatly superior to the ^Boke 
of the Ducheaae ’ should have been written 
eleven years Before it. Also, the ^ Assembly 
of Foules’ aljundantly shows the influence 
of Dante;; there is no reason for sup- 
posing that jf)ante’s great poem influenced 
Chaucer so. early as 1358, or before his first 
visit to Italy in 1372-3. Others have linked 
the * Assembly ’ with Richard II’s first mar- 
riage — his marriage with the Princess Anne 
of Bohemia in January 1382. The poem must 
then have been written in 1380 or 1381. But, 
to judge from its style, 1380 seems much too 
late, just as 1358 is much too early. W e are 
inclined to hold that the * Assembl y of F oules ’ 
was written as soon after the * Boke of the 
Duchesse’ as is compatible with the fact that 
in the interval the Italian influence had come 
upon Chaucer. In conventionality of struc- 
ture and incident the two poems curiously 
resemble each other. But in metre and style 
the * Assembly ’ shows remarkable progress. 
We think that it was written in or about 
1375, and that the occasion has yet to be dis- 
covered. 

That the ‘ House of Fame ’ belongs to this 
period is sufficiently proved by the words : — 
For when thy labour al doon is 
And hast made alle thy reckeninges,' 

In stede of rest and newe thinges 
Thou goost hoome to thin hous anoon, 

And also domb as any stoon, '^. 

It is commonly assigned to 1884^ or there- 
abouts. But it was surely i^itten before 
February 1384, when Chaucer wm permitted 
to appoint a deputy, and, judging firom the 
style, we should feel disposed to place it some 
years earlier in the second period. The ex- 
tent of Dante’s infiuence^pn it would seem 
to indicate a recent iivljp^jpction to Dante. 
The metrical form, tooj eS^Urages the view 
that it was a comparauVisly early work. 

The glory of this period is Certainly * Troy- 


lus and Cryseyde,’ one of the most delight- 
ful poems in our literature. The genius of 
Chaucer shines out in it with a wonderful 
brightness. The date of this poem is about 
1380. Gtower produced the first edi- 

tion of hia ^j^iifbssio Amantis’ — about 1384, 
as we nmintUn (see the Athmeeum^ 24 Dec. 
1881) — itf-ivas already well known and popu- 
lar (see Pauli’s Conf. Am. ii. 95). 

This noble achievement accomplished, he 
went on preparing himself for something yet 
nobler. He gathered fresh stores of know- 
ledge, both of men and of books ; and he 
again adopted a new metrical form which 
seemed to secure yet fuller expression of tliat 
knowledge. His first choice did not prove 
a happy one. It was to write 
A glorious legendo 

Of gode women, maidenes and wives, 

That weren trewe in loving all hir lives. 

And telle of false men that horn bol raien, 

That al hir life ne do nat but assaien 
How many women they may doon a shame. 
But he grew tired of the task he had ap- 
pointed himself. Of the nineteen heroines, 
or more, whose tales were to be recounted, 
ho brings only nine before us. The poet’s 
healthy spirit soon rebelled against a long 
succession of tragedies. lie was endowed in 
a rare degree with the gift of humour. It be- 
came clear that this subject would not servo 
his purpose. Part of the ‘ I^egende of Good 
Women ’is of great excellence and value. 
The prologue is to be classed with Chaucer’s 
best writings. And in the legends therti aro 
passages of admirable vigour and beauty, 
such as could come only from the hand of a 
master. The poem is a noble fragment, but. 
it wrould not fully have expressed the mature 
genius of its author. The mention of the 
queen in one manuscript proves its compo- 
sition to be subsequent to January 1382. 

1386-1400. — Chaucer’s third period would 
seem to have been a time of pecuniary dis- 
comfort. His dismissal from his offices at 
the close of 1386 seriously reduced his in- 
come. What remained was his pensions. And 
in May 1388, probably in great distress, he 
seems to have sold two of these to a certain 
John Scalhy. There is reason for believing 
that in 1387 his wife died ; at least there is 
no trace of her after 18 June of that year, up 
to which time the pension granted her in 
1366 was more or less regularly paid. From 
‘ L’Envoy h Bukton ’ we gather that Chaucer 
was a widower at the time of its writing. He 
says that though he had promised to express 
The sorow and wo that is in marriage, 

I dar not write of it no wickednesse, 

Lest 1 myself fallo efte in sad dotage ; 
that is, ^ lest I again make a fool of myself 
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by marrying again/ Still he commends the 
* Wyf of IBathe* — i.e. the prologue to her tale 
— to his friends* reading. But these lines 
were written some years after his wife died, 
-and their raillery must not, "taken too 
seriously. However, Chauc^s troubles did 
not seem to have prostrated^ Inaa. In or 
about 1388, in April, the famous pilgrimage 
to Canterbury took place, for there can be 
little doubt that in the prologue to the * Can- 
terbury Tales * he is referring to an actual 
pilgrimage. If it took place in April 1388, 
it was just before he sold his pensions, so 
that he must have spent at the Tabard and 
on the road to Canterbury some of the last 
•coins he had to spend. 

For a while the sky cleared for him in the 
summer of 1389. It is probably a mistake 
to connect the improvement in his fortunes, 
AS is commonly done, with the return of John 
of Gaunt from Spain. In fact, John of Gaunt 
did not return till November, whereas Chaucer 
received a new appointment in July. The 
improvement is really to be connected with 
the king’s reassertion of his authority. In 
May the king freed himself from the council 
that for some two and a half years had so^j 
closely controlled him, and the party at whose 
instance Chaucer had been ousted from the 
customs ceased to have power. But he was 
not restored to his old places. We presume 
that those who succeeded him in 1386 were 
appointed for life ; and there appears to have 
been a genuine dissatisfaction with the way 
in which he liad performed the duties of the 
comptrollerships. He was how appointed 
clerk of the king’s works at the palace of 
Westminster, Tower of London, castle of 
Berkhampstead, the king’s manors of Ken- 
nington, Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Byfleet, 
Childern Langley, and Feckenham ; also at 
the royal lodge at Hatherburgh in the Now 
Forest, at the lodges in the ptirks of Claren- 
don, Childern Langley, and Feckenham, and 
at the mews for the king’s falcons at Charing 
Cross. His duties are minutely stated in the 
patent. Fortunately for the poet, he was 
ermitted to execute them by deputy. In 
uly 1390 lie was ordered to procure work- 
men and materials for the repair of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and also made a 
member of a commission to repair the Thames 
banks between Woolwich and Greenwich. 
In January 1391 he nominated John Elm- 
hurst to be his deputy in the clerkship. Then 
came trouble again. In September we find 
one John Gedney holding the place that has 
been given to Chaucer. Of the cause of this 
supemession nothing whatever is known. It 
certainly looks as if Chaucer did not succeed 
as a man of business. But another place was 


found for him about the same time. In 14 
Richard II (1390-1) Richard Brittle and 
^Gefferey’ Chaucer were appointed by Roger 
Mortutia^^ eArl bf Mat<^h, for^^ of North 

and in 21 

Richard ll (l3w^);^Ken6ra, Roger Morti- 
mer’s reo^j^^ted Chaucer sole forester, 

Roger Stbrtimer^^ilVill be remembered, was 
the grandson* of the Duchess of Clarence, 
to whose husband’s household the poet was 
attached in youth (Coltjnson, Somersetshire, 
iii. 62; Mr. Selby, in Athen, 20 Nov. 1886). 

One incident of liis personal lifs at this 
time is preserved. On Tuesday, 9 Sept. 1390, 
he was * feloniously despoiled ’ twice in one 
day, at Westminster of 10/. by one Richard 
Brerelay, and at Hatcham of 9/. 3^. 6d. by 
that same Br^elay, along with three others. 
Probably enough Chaucer was going from 
Westminster to Eltham. IiJl was at the 
‘fowle’ oak at ‘ Ilacchesham,’ a little to the 
west of New Cross, that he felttinpngthieves 
the second time. The writ, mfed jSltham, 

6 Jan. 1391, discharging him nSf inpayment, 
speaks of the whole robbery as perpetrated at 
* le fowle ok.’ It adds that his horse was also 
taken from him ^et autres moebles’ (see Mr. 
Walforb D. Selby’s Robberies of Chaucer, 
Chaucer Soc. 2nd ser. No. 12). 

He had now for some two years and a half 
to subsist as well as he could on John of 
Gaunt’s pension of 10/., his salary as forester, 
and whatever wages, if any, ho received as 
the king’s esq uire. It is not till J 394 that he 
obtained from King Richard a gi’ant of 20/. for 
life. That, even with this addition, it went 
hard witli him, may be justly concluded from 
his frequent anticipation of the payments due 
every half-year — at Easter and Michaelmas. 
Thus: 1 April 1395 he procures an advance of 
10/., 26 June 10/., 9 Sept. 1/. 6^. 8r/., 27 Nov. 
8/. 6«. 8</. So on 1 March 139f) the balance 
he had to receive was only 1/. 13,9. Yet 
30/. would be equivalent to some 400/. of our 
money. From 1391 to 1399 Chaucer seems 
to have had much pecuniary difliculty* In 
1397, when ho was reappointed forester of 
North Petherton, we find him having 6/. ad- 
vanced ih July, and in August 5/. In May 
1398 letters of protection were issued to the 
effect that whereas the kw had appointed his 
beloved esquire Geoftrey Chaucer to perform 
various arduous and urgent duties in divers 
parts of the realms of England, and the said ' 
Geoffrey,' fearing that he might be impeded 
id the execution thereof by certain enemies 
of his by means ^various suits, had prayed 
the king to asj^^Jfim therein, therefore 
the king took Geoffrey, his tenants, 

and special protection, 

forbidding him for two whole years to be 
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arrested or sued by anybody except on a plea | 
connected with land (see a copy of this docu- ! 
inent in Godwin, iv. 299, 30()), He must j 
have been sorely pinched in this year, 1398, , 
wlien twice, on 24 July and 31 July, he ob- j 
tained a loan of 6«. Sd. ^ | 

In October another grant of wine was | 
made him, this time not a * pitcher,' but a j 
t un, to be received in the port of London by 
tlie king's chief butler or his deputy. The 
king’s chief butler at that time was Thomas 
C’liaucer. 

He was not more satisfactorily placed till 
the accession of Henry IV, the son of his old 
])atron the Duke of Lancaster (3 Oct. 1399). 
Four days after Henry came to the throne he 
granted Chaucer forty marks (26/. 13«. 4d,) 
yearly, in addition to the annuity Richard II 
had given him, so nearly doubling his previous 
income. This grant may have been made in 
answer to thj&poet’s appeal appended to the 
M.\)mpleynte.tO his Purse’ — lines which show 
that his nun^Qur did not desert him amidst all 
his troubles. ^Perhaps it is worth noting as pos- 
sibly significant of Chaucer’s character that in 
a few days he managed to lose his copy of this 
grant, and also his copy of the grant of 1 394. 
lie was furnished with new copies on 13 Oct. 
He was now, we may })resunie, in comfort- 
able circumstances, for some two months 
later, on Christmas eve, 1399, h<i took a lease 
for fifty-three years, at tin* annual rent- of 
2/. ISft. 4d.f of a house situated in tin* garden 
of theLady Chapel, Westminster. This Lady 
Chapel occupied the ground now covered by 
Henry Vll’s Chapel. (3iaucer’s house pro- 
bably remained till a clearance was made 
for this latter structure. On 21 Feb. 1400 
(3iaucer received one of his pensions. The 
following months he was probably ailing, as 
ho did not claim another payment then due to 
him ; and not till June was any part of this 
payment claimed, and then it was paid not to 
himself, but to one Henry Somere. This is 
our last notice of the poet. The inscription 
on his tomb says he died on 25 Oct. 1400. 
The date of that inscription is long after the 
event, but it may have been copied from some 
• older stone, and its accuracy is extremely 
probable. Being not only a tenant of the 
abbey, but a distinguished courtier and a 
distinguished poet, he was buried in what 
came afterwards to be known as the Poets' 
Corner, in the east aisle of the south transept, 
AVestminster. In Caxton’s time there were 
some Latin lines in his memory, * wreten on 
a table hongyng on a pylere by his sepulture,' 
composed by one Surigonius, a poet laureat 
of Milan, beginning : 

Galfridus Chaucer rates et fama poesis 
Mate ruse hac sacra s\im tumulatus humo, 


where ‘fama poesis maternao,’ we suppose, 
means the ‘glory of my motlier-country’s 
poetry.' In 1666 Nicholas Brigham [q. v.], 
a special admirer of Chaucer’s works, himself 
a poet, erected close by his grave the tomb 
wnich is now extant. His wife had probably 
I died, as we have seen, in 1387. Of nis ‘ litel 
I son Lewis,' for whom he compiled the ‘ As* 
trolahie' in 1391, we know nothing more. 
Thomas Chaucer, assumed to be the poet's 
elder son, is separately noticed. 

The great literary work of this third period 
is the supreme work of Cliaucer’s life — the 
‘Canterbury Tales.' He probably finally 
fixed on his subject about 1387. Had the 
scheme been carried out, we should have had 
I some 1 20 tales. There arc a hundred in the 
I ‘ Decamerone,' but they are comparatively 
j slight and brief; many of Chaucer’s are long 
and elaborate. Se veral of li is earl ior writings* 
were adapted (not always thoroughly) to 
form a part of it, viz. ‘ Palamon and Arcite,' 
the ‘Tale of Griselda,’ the ‘Tale of Constance,'^ 
the ‘ Tale of Saint Cecilia.’ Perhaps the 
earliest allusion to the ‘ Canterbury Tales' is 
made by Gower in the prologue to the se- 
cond (the 1393) edition of the ‘ Confessio' 
Amantis' — 

But for my wittes hon so smalo 

To tellon every man his talc, &c. 

We may well believe that by 1393 a great 
part of the work as we liavt^ it was completed. 
But IK) do.ubt Chaucer was intending to go 
on with it, at least till near the close of his 
life, till the time when he could only take 
pleasure in ‘ the translation of Boos of con- 
solation and other bokes of legendes of 
Scintes, and of Omelies and moralite and 
devotion.’ One would rejoice if this morbid 
passage, occurring at the closii of the ‘ Personee 
Tale,' could be shown to he the interpolation 
of some monk ; but as it is wo must suppose 
that to Chaucer there came an hour oi re- 
action and weakness. In the ‘ Compleynt of 
Venus,' which is quite a distinct piece from 
the ‘ Compleynt of Mars,' although so com- 
monly printed as a part of it, Chaucer begs 
that his work may he received with indul- 
gence — 

For elde, that in my spirit dulleth me, 

Hath of enditing al the solelte 

Welnigh beraft out of my remembrance. 

So that he felt his powers decaying. On the 
other hand, the lines ‘ Flee from the prees,' 
known as the ‘ Good Counseil of Chaucer,' aro 
vigorously written, and they are said to have 
been written on his deathbed ; hut this can- 
not be proved. The lines to his Purse sent to 
Henry IV, as we have seen, in 1399, are 
lively ; but it does not follow that they were 
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written in that year. More likely only the 
^ envoy * was written then. The words ^ out 
of this towne helpe me by your might’ 
seem to point to some special occasion, and 
‘ I am shave as nere as any frere ' is in his 
old manner. Otlier pieces belonging to this 
period are the ‘ Envoy to Scogan— certainly 
written in the days of distress, and possibly 
enough in 139^3, as the references to exces- 
sive rains suggest — the ^ Envoy to Bukton,’ 
and a .‘Balado de Vilage sanz Peiiiture.’ 
Credibly enough, the last few years of his 
life Chaucer, for one reason or another, wrote 
little, and his ^narpmm opus was scarcely 
touched. In the third period we see him 
mature. Fully as other influences have acted 
upon him, what strikes us is his extraordinary 
originality. For what is best in his best work 
he is debtor to no man. He is the first great 
figure of modern English literature, the first 
great humorist of modern Europe, and the 
first. gi*eat writer in whom the dramatic spirit, 
so long vanished and sc^emingly extinct, re- 
appears. Except JDante, there is no poet of 
the middle ages of superior faculty and dis- 
tinction. 

.As to the manuscripts of Chaucer, s«e 
Furnivnll’s ‘Six Text Edition of the Canter- 
bury Tales, <S:c,,’ an invaluable help to 
(fliaucerian study. As to printed editions, 
wo may mention that the ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
were printed by Caxton in 1476, and again 
from a better manuscript a few years later ; 
by Wy liken de Worde m 1496, and again in 
1108; by Uichard Pynson in 1493, and again 
in 1626. The first printed collection of the 
j)oet’s works was made by AV. Thynne, and 
brought out in 1532, and again with the 
addition of tlui ‘ Plowman’s Tale’ in 1542, and 
again about 1559, rearranged. Next in 1661 
came Stowe’s edition ; then in 159B Speght’s, 
which was reissued and revised in 1602, and 
again in 1687. Later editors are IJrry (1721), 
Singer (1 822), Nicolas (1846), Morris (1866), 
ko., (see Skeat, Astrolabe, p. xxvi). Tyr- 
whitt’s elaborate edition of the ‘ C’anterbury 
Tales’ (1775-8) deserves special mention. 
All these collections contain several works 
that are certainly not by Chaucer. On this 
matter see Aldine ed. vol. i. apx)endix B*. 
Professor Skeat has edited separate portions 
of the ‘ Canterbury Talcs.’ 

[The Chaucer Society publications ; Tyrwhitt’s 
Introductory Discourse to the Canterbury Tales, 
&c., in his edition of the Canterbury Tales, 
1775-8 ; Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, 4 vols. 2nd 
cd. 1804; Nicolas’s Life of Chaucer in the Aldine 
edition ; Todd’s Illustrations of Gower and 
Chaucer, 1810; ‘Matthew Browne’s ’ Chaucer’s 
England, 2 vols. 1869 ; John Saunders’s Cabinet 
Pictures of English Life : Chaucer, 1845; Bern- 


hard ten Brink’s Chaucer Studien, 1870, and his 
Chaucer’s Sprache und Verkunst, 1884; Morris’s 
Chaucer’s Prologue, &c. ; Skeat ’s Man of Lawes 
Tale, &c. and also the IMoresscs Tale, &c., in 
the Olarendou Press Series ; Henry Mor ley’s 
Eoglish lYritors ; Ward’s Chaucer, in the Men 
of Letters Seri(» ; Warton’s Hist, of English 
Poetry f Lowell’s My Study Windows.] 

J. W. H. 

CHAUCER, THOMAS (1367 P-1434), 
speaker of the House of Commons, in all like- 
lihood elder son of Geoflrey Chaucer Qi. v.], 
by his wife Philippa, daughter of Sir Payne 
Koet and sister of Catluirine Swnyford, mis- 
tress and afterwards wife of John, duke of 
I^ancaster, was probably born in 1367 . Early 
in life he married Matilda, second daughter 
and coheiress of Sir John Burghersli, nephew 
of Henry Biirgbersh [q. v.], bishop of Lin- 
coln, treasurer and chancellor of the Kingdom.^ 
llis marriage brought him large estates, and 
among them the manor of Ewelme, Oxford- 
shire. It is evident that his connection with 
the Duke of Lancaster was profitable to him. 
He was appointed chief butler to Richard 11, 
and on 20 March 1399 received a pension of 
twenty marks a year in exchange lor certain 
offices granted him by the duke, paying at the 
same time live marks for the confirmation 
of two annuities of 10/. charged on the duchy 
of Lancaster and also granted by the duke; 
These annuities were confirmed to him by 
Henry IV, who appointed him constable 
I of Wallingford Castle, and steward of the 
! honours of Wallingford and St. Valery and 
of the (fiiiltern Hundreds, with 40/. a year 
as stipend and 10/. for a deputy. About the 
same tinui lui succeeded GeottV(‘y Chaucer as 
forester of North Potherton Park, Somerset- 
shire (Collinson, iii. 62; Mh. 

SELHYin.4//?<?//</'W7;i,20Nov. 1886). OnSNov. 
1402 he received a grant of the chief butler- 
ship for life. On 23 Feh. l4ll the queen 
gave him the manor of W oodstock and other 
estates during her life, and on 15 March the 
king assigned them to him after her death. 
Chaucer sat for Oxfordshire in the parliaments 
of 1400-1, 1402, 1405-6, 1407, 1409-10, 1411, 
1413, 1414, 1421, 1422, 1425-6, 1427, 1429, 
1430-1. He was chosen si)eaker in the par- 
liament that met at Gloucester in 1407, and 
on 9 Nov. reminded the king that the ac- 
counts of the expenditure of the last subsidy 
had not been rendered. The chancellor in- 
terrupted him, declaring that they were not 
ready, and that for the future the lords would 
not promise th(im. Ho was chosen again in 
1410 and in 1411, when, on making his ‘ pro- 
testation ’ and claiming the usual permission 
of free speech^ he was answered by the king 
that he might tpeak as other speakers had 
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done, but that no novelties would be allowed. 
He asked for a day’s grace, and then made 
an apology. He was again chosen in 1414. 
In that year he alto received a commission, 
in which he is caSed ' domicellus/ to treat 
about the marriage of Henry V, and to take 
the homage of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
next year he served with the king in France, 
bringing into the field twelve men-at-arms 
and thirty-seven archers, and was present at | 
the battle of Agincourt. In 1417 he was 
mployed to treat for peace with France. On 
the accession of Henry VI he appears to have 
been superseded in the chief butlership, and 
to have regained it shortly afterwards. In 
January 1424 he was appointed a member of 
the council with a salary of 40/., and the next 
year was one of the commissioners to decide 
41 dispute between the earl marshal and the 
Earl of Warwick about precedence. In | 
J 4^30-1 he waaoppointed one of the executors 
of the will of Duchess of York. He was 
very weialthj^^' for in the list drawn up in 
1 436 (he was thhn dead) of those from whom 
the council proposed to borrow money for 
the war with France, ho was put down for 
200/., the largest sum asked from any on the 
list except four. He died on 14 March 1484, 
.and wa# buried at Ewelme, where', Iiis wife, 
who died in 1436, was also buried with him. 
He left one child, Alice, who married finst 
Sir .Tohn Philip (</. 1415); secondly, Thomas, | 
earl of Salisbury (d. 1428), having no chil- I 
dren by either ; thirdly, AVilliara de la Pole, 
earl and afterwards duke of Suffolk (be- 
headed 1450), by whom she had two sons ' 
and a daughter. | 

[Sir Harris Nicolas’s Life of Geoffrey (’haiiccr 
ill vol. i. of the A Id i no edition of (Hiaucer’.'? 
AVorks, containing references to and extracts 
from original authorities, 1ms afforded the main 
substance of the above notice ; Manning’s Lives of 
the Speakers, 44-/)2 ; Ilet urn of Members of Par- 
liament, i. 261-319 piussiin ; Kolls of Parliament, i 
iii. 009, 648, ir. 35 ; Stubbs's Constitutional 
History, iii. 60, 63, 67, 90, 259.] W. H. i 

CHAUCOMBE, HUGH di: {Jl, 1200), 
justiciar, was probably horn atChalcombe in 
Northam]»tonshire ; at least, it is certain that 
it was from that place that he received his 
fliirname. He is ‘first mentioned in 1168,yn 
the Great Roll of Henry II, as having paid 
30/. fotTclif*! of six knights* fees in tlie diocese ; 
of liincQlB, in which Chalcombe was then in- ■ 
eluded. He next appears in the same record | 
as having in 1184 been fined one mark to be : 
released from an oath which he had taken to i 
the abbot of St. Albans. During the last j 
three years of Richard I (11 96t8) he was she- j 
riff of Staffordshire, AVarwickehire, and Lei- 


I cestorshire. On the accession of John he was 
employed about the king’s person, and accom- 
panied him into Normandy. In September 
J2(X) he witnessed a charter granted br John 
at Ai^gentiwi, and sat as one of the judges in 
the king’s oo^irt'at Caen. In the same year 
the barona of^e exchequer received instruc- 
tions that, a debt which Chaucombe owed to 
the king should be respited so long as he 
continued abroad in the royal service. . The 
next mention of Chaucombe belongs to 1203, 
Avhen he appears as having been charged 
with the duty of making inquisition at the 
ports with regard to the persons who im- 
ported corn from Normandy. During the next 
two years he frequently accompanied the king 
in his journeys through England, and several 
charters granted at uiftereiit places are wit- 
nessediby him. In 1204 he acted as justice 
itinerant, fines being acknowledged before him 
in Hampshire and Nottinghamshire, and in 
J Illy of that year he sat in the king’s court at; 
Wells. In the following October he was again 
appointed sherift‘of W arwick.sliire and Leices- 
tershire, jointly with on(» of the king’s clerks 
named Hilary, and was (*ntrusted with the 
care of the royal castle of Kenilworth. He 
was also appointed to manage the revenues of 
Kenilworth Priory during its vacancy. In 
January 1206-7 he failed to appear to a suit 
brought against him by II. de Aungervile re- 
lating to the wrongful possession of some 
cattle, and orders were issinnl for his arrest. 
In the following July he was dismissed from 
his office of sheriff, being succeeded by Robert 
de Roppesley, to whom he was commanded 
to deliver up the castle of Kenilworth; and 
subse^quently he had to pay a fine of eight hun- 
dred marks to the king, in 1 209 he became a 
monk, and entered the priory at Chalcombe. 
By his wife Hodierna he had one son, named 
Robert, and two daughters, who were mamed 
to Hamund Passalewe and Ralph de Grafton. 

[Rot. Cur. Reg. ed. Palgruvo, 109, 112, 128, 
130, 429, 430; Madox's Exchequer, i. 171, 175, 
316, 459, 497 ; Rot. Pat. i. pt. i. 33, 74 ; Placit. 
Abbrev. 7, 65 ; Fuller’s Worthies, i. 675, ii. 314 ; 
Fos.s’s Lives of the Judges, ii. 60 ; Baker’s Hist, 
of Northamptonshire, 588, 691.] H. B. 

CHAUNCEY, CHARLES, M.D. (1706- 
1777), physician, was the eldest son of Charles 
Chauncey, a London citizen, son of Ichabod 
Chauncey [(j. v.] He went to Benet College, 
Cambridge', in 1727, and graduated M.B. 1734, 
M.D. 1739. In 1740 he was elected a fellow 
of the College of Physicians, and became a 
censor in 1746. He was elected F.R.S. on 
29 Jan. 1740, but his chief reputation was 
as an antiquary. The portraits of Garth and 
of Mead at the College of Physicians were 
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given to the college Chauncey. He col- 
lected paintings and x)rints, coins and books. 
He died 26 Dec. 1777, and his brother Na- 
thaniel, also a collector, succeeded to his col- 
lections. As a man fond of what was ancient, 
he is appropriately buried in the parish church 
which claims to be of the mdst.andient foun- 
dation of any in London, St. PeteA on Corn- 
hill. Three sale catalogues, dated 1790, one 
of pictures, one of coins, and one of books, 
in the British Museum, are almost the only 
remaining records of the tastes and learning 
■of Chauncey and his brother. 

[Miink’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, ii. 145; Thom- 
son’s History of Iloyal Society, p. xlii.] N. M. 

CHAUNCEY, ICIIABOD (d. 1691),phy- 
^ician and divine, the date and place of whose 
birth are unknown, was chaplain to Sir Ed- 
ward Harley’s regiment at Dunkirk at the 
time the IJ niformit y Act was passed. Shortly 
afterwards he obtained a living in Bristol, 
And, being ejected for nonconformity, prac- 
tised physic there for eighteen years, and ob- 
tained a considerable practice. In hia ' Inno- 
cence vindicated’ lie states that in 1684 he 
was a M.A. of thirty yeats’ standing, lAd 
for twenty had been a licentiate of the London 
College of Physicians. In 1682 he was pro- 
secuted for not attending church, &c. (66 
JOliz. c. i.) His defence was that he accom- 
modated his worshij) as nearly as he could 
to that of the primitive church, but he was 
convicted and lined. In 1684 he was again 
prosecuted under the same act,^and was im- 
prisoned in the common gaol for eighteen 
weeks before he was tried, when he was sen- 
tenced to lose his estate both real and per- 
sonal, and to leave the realm within threp 
months. From a declaration drawn up by 
the grand jury, he appears to have been in the 
habit of defending such dissenters in Bristol 
as were prosecuted under the various acts re- 
lating to religion ; but from the ‘ Records of 
the Broadmead Meeting, Bristol,’ his perse- 
cution appears to have originated in the private 
malice of the town clerk. Chauncey resided 
in Holland till 1686, when he returned to 
Bristol, where he died in 1 691. His only work 
is ‘ Innocence vindicated by a Narrative of the 
Proceedings of the Coui-t of Sessions in Bristol 
Against I. C., Physician, to his Conviction on 
the Statute of the 36th Elizabeth,’ 1684. 

[Lempriere’s Biog. Diet. ; Records of a Church 
of Christ Meeting in Broadmead (Hanserd- 
KnoUys Society); Calamy’s Nonconf. Mem. iii. 
778 (1805).] A. C. B. 

CHAUNCY, CHARL^IS (1692-1672), 
nonconformist divine, fifth and youngest son 
of George Chauncy of Yardley Bury and New 


Place in Gilston, Hertfordshire, by his second 
wife, Agnes, daughter of Ed,ward Welch of 
Great Wymondley in the same county, and 
widow of Edward Humberstone, was bap- 
tised at Yardley on 6 Nov^r 1592. He received 
his ptfeUminary education' at Westminster, 
whence he was seat- in 1609 to Cambridge 
and entered at Trinity College, of which so- 
ciety he subsequently became a fellow. He 
proceeded B.A. in 1613, M.A. in 1617, and 
was incorporated on that degree atOxford in 
1619. He became B.D. in 1624. Distin- 
guished alike for oriental and classical scho- 
larship, Chauncy, it is said, was nominated 
Hebrew professor by the heads of houses; 
but Dr. Williams, the vice-chancellor, wish- 
ing to place a friend of his own in that office, 
made Chauncy professor of Greek, * or more 
probably Greek leoturer in his own college.’ 
On 27 Feb. 1627 Chauncy was presented by 
his college to the vicarage of Ware, Hert- 
fordshire, which he held until 16 Oct. 1633, 
He was also vicar of Marston ^t. Lawrence, 
Northamjitonshire, from 28 1683 until 

28 Aug. 1637. In each of these preferments 
I his disregard of Laud’s oppressive regulations 

brought him before the high commission 
court, once in 1030 and again in 1634. On 
the last occasion he was suspended from the 
ministry and imprisoned. After sotne months’ 
confinement he petitioned the court on 4 Feb. 
1035-6 to be allowed to submit. A week 
later he read his submission * with; bended 
knee,’ and, after being admonished, by Laud 
in his usual style, was released on the pay- 
ment of costs. The text of his offences, sen- 
tence, and submission is set forth in ‘ Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1636-6,’ pp. 123-4, 494-6. 
For making what he afterwards termed his 
‘ scandalous submission ’ Chauncy never for- 
gave himself. Ho had resolved to retire to 
America, but before going he wrote a solemn 
* Retractation,’ which was published at Lon- 
don in 1641. Arriving at Plymouth in New 
England in December 1637, he acted for 
some time as assistant to John Reyner, the 
minister of that place. In 1641 he was in- 
vited to take charge of the church at Scituate, 
a neighbouring town, where he continued for 
more than twelve years. He suffered fre- 
quently from poverty.' When the puritans 
were masters of England, Chauncy was in- 
vited home by his old parishioners at Ware, 
and was about to embark at Boston, when 
he was persuaded on 2 Nov. 1654 the over- 
aieers of Harvard College, New Cambridge, to 
become president of that society. He was 
accordingly inaugurated as successor to Henry 
Punster, tiie first president, oti the ensuing 

29 Nov. Debits the poor stipend, irregu- 
larly paid, Gl^nncy continued in this post, 
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‘ a learned, laborious, and useful governor,’ 
until bis death, which occurred on 19 Feb. 
1672. He was bulged at New Cambri^. 
Chauncy married iift> Ware on 17 Mar^l^lQ 
Catherine, Robert Eyre, bi^is^ 

at-law, of Sal isbury, Wiltshire. By^hw^ who 
died on 24 Jan. 1G68, aged 66, he had six 
sons, all bred to the ministry and graduates 
of Harvard, and two daughters. He was an 
adtnirable preacher, and in addition to a 
single sermon printed in 1055, he published 
twenty-six sermons on ^ The Plain Doctrine 
of the Justification of a Sinner in the Sight 
of God,’ London, 1659, 4to. He also wrote 
‘ The Doctrine of the Sacrament, with the 
right use thereof, catechetical ly handled by 
Avay of question and answer,’ 1 642, and ‘ Anti- 
synodalia Script a Americana, or a proposal 
[)f the judgment of the Dissenting Messengers 
of the Churches of New England assembled, 

1 0 March 1662 ; ’ both these works are ex- 
tremely rare. He contributed a poem to the | 
‘ Lacrymae Cahtabrigienses,’ 1619, on the 
death of Anne, queen of James I; to the 

* Gratulatio Acadeinifc Cantabrigiensis,’ 1 626, 
on the return of Charles from Sj)aiu ; to the 
‘ Epithalamium,’ 1 624, on the murriHgo of 
Charles and Henrietta Maria; and to the | 

* Cantabrigienaium Dolor & Solanicii,’ 1625, ! 
on the death of James 1 and uceession of 
Charles.. He also delivered a Latin oration 
on 27 Feb. 1 622, on the departure of t in* am- 
bassadors ’ from tlio king of Spain and the 
archduchess of Austria, after tlieir eiitertain- 
iiient nt Trinity College, which was pub- 
lislied the following year in * True Copies of 
all the Latine Orations made and proiiounced 
at Cambridge.’ A briefs ^Ettikpio-is ’ from his 
pen was printed at the beginning of l^eigh’s 
‘Critica Sacra.’ Among his ('arlier friends 
Cliauncy numbered ArcJibisiiop IJssher. 

[Cl utterlmck’s Hertfordshire, ii. 401, iii. 307-8; 
Savage’s Geaoalog. Diet. i. 366-9 ; Eowler’s Me- 
morials of the Chaiinecys, pp. 1-37; Mather'.s 
Ecclesiastical Hist. bk. iii. pp. 133-41; Wood’s 
Easti (Bliss), i. 391 ; Ncwcourt’s Repertoriiini, 

i. 904; Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 643; Cal. 
►State Papers, Dorn. 1629-31, 1634-5, 1635-6, 
1637 ; Rushworth’s Hist. Coll. (1659-1701), pt. 

ii. vol, i. pp. 34, 316; Gardiner’s Hist, of Eng- • 
land, 1603-42, viii. 116; Prynne’s Canterburies 
Doomo, pp. 96, 362, 494; Neal’s Hist, of the 
Puritans, ii. 201, 262, 315-16 ; Brook’s Puritans, 

iii. 461-5; Parr’s Life of U.ssher, p. 340 ; Chal- 

mers’s Biog. Diet. ix. 216-16; Welch’s Alumni ! 
Westmon, (1862), p. 79 ; Allen’s American Biog. j 
Diet. pp. 213-15; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches, j 
i. 289.] G. G. 

CHAUNCY, Sir HENRY (1632-1719), 
topographer, bom in London in 1632, was 
the son of Ilenry Chauncy of Yardley Bury, 


Hertfordshire, and Anne, daughter of Peter 
Parke of Tottenham, and great-nephew of 
Charles Chauncy the nonconformist [q. v.] 
He was educated at the high school, Ihsnopa 
Stortford, ufl^jler Mr. Thomas Leigh, and 
admitted ^ '^aius College, Cambridge, in 
1647. TwQ'^ears afterwards he entered the 
Middle Temple, and was called to the bar in 
1656. In 1661 ho was made justice of the 
peace for the county of Hertford, and in 1673. 
justice of the peace and chief burgess for the 
borough of Hertford. In 1075 he became a 
bencher of tlie Middle Temple. He was the* 
last that held the title of steward of the 
borough court, Hertford, being elected in 
1675, and in 1680, when Hertford obtained 
its charter, he became the first recorder. In 
1081 he was made reader of the Middle- 
j Temple, and in the same year Avas knighted 
at Windsor Castle by Charles II. In 1685 ho 
was chosen treasurer of tlu^ Middle Temple, 
and in 1688 he was called to the degree of 
serjeant-at-law. The same year ho was a])- 
! pointed justice for the counties of Glamor- 
gan, Brecknock, and Radnor. He was, thrico 
married: first, in 1()57, to Jane, daughter of 
Francis Flyer of Brent-Pelham, sh(;riff of 
Hertfordshire, by whom (r/. 1072) he had 
seven children ; secondly, to 101 iza both, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Ciregory AVood of Risby, 
Suffolk, and relict of John Goldsmith of 
Stredset, N(5rfolk., who died in Sej)tember 
1677 ; and thirdly, to Elizabeth, daugliter of 
Nathaniel Thruston of Hoxne, SulFolk, by 
whom he had two children. 

; His father died in 1081, and lie succeeded 
to the rich family estates. Ho compiled the 
history of his ancestral county, which he 
published in a large folio volume of 020 
closely printed pages, ent itled ‘ 'riie Histori- 
cal Antiquities ot Hertfordshire, Avith the 
Original of Counties, Hundnuls, S:c. ... Il- 
lustrated with a large Map of tlie County, a 
Prospect of Hertford, and the lohnography 
of St. Albans and Hitchin, &c.,’ London, 
1700. This AVQrk shows indefatigable re- 
search, although pedantic in stylo. Only five 
hundred copies Avere printed, and it has now 
become higldy valuable. The engravings are 
A'ery curious. An analysis of the book is in 
Savage’s ‘ Librarian ’ and Upcott ’s ‘ English 
Topography.’ Chauncy left many additions, 
Avhicii the Rev. Nathaniel Salmon incorpo- 
rated in his * History of Hertfordshire,’ Lon- 
don, 1728, fol. In 1827 i^fr. Robert Clut- 
terbuck published a new edition, entitled 
* History and Antiquities of the County of 
Hertford,’ which includes additions by Mr. 
Blore. The Rev. Thomas Tipping of Arde- 
ley had a copy full of manuscrii)t notes, which 
another hand had carried further down to 
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1790. From tJiis book Mr. John Edward 
Oussans has taken everjr note of value for his 
‘ History of Hertfordshire/ 3 yols. London, 
1870, fol. There is an exact reprint of the. 
original work in two octavo Y0][umes issued 
at Bishops Stortford by J. in 

1827. Tliere are three interleivifed fouos in 
the British Museum (Add. MSS. 9062-4) en- 
titled * Chauncy and Salmon’s History and 
Antiquities of Hertfordshire, illustratea with 
a great variety of Prints and Drawings, and 
some MS. Notes and Papers by the late 
Thomas Baskerfield, Esq.,’ presented hy Mrs. 
Baskerfield in 1832. Chauncy died at Yard- 
ley Bury (now called Ardeley) on 21 May 
1719, and is buried in the church there. 
Chauncy mentions in his preface that he was 
prevented from carrying out his original de- 
sign by having to spend money in resisting 
the ruinous machinations of a degenerate 
member of his family and his malicious ac- 
complices. The reference is apparently to his 
grandson Henry. His son and heir, Henry, 
having died in i703, this grandson succeeded 
in 1719 to the family estates, which he soon 
wasted and mortgaged, and died three yeajii 
after without issue. Several books upon 
witchcraft which appeared in 1712 were oc- 
casioned by the apprehension, under Chaun- 
cy ’s warrant, of an old woman, Jane Wenham 
of Walkern, for bewitching sheep and servant 
girls. She was found guilty at Hertford as- 
sizes and sentenced to death, but the queen 
granted her a free pardon. 

[Cliauncey’s Historical Antiquities of Hert/- 
fordshire, 1700; Salmon’s History of Hertford- 
shire, 1728 ; Clutterbuck’s History and Antiqui- 
ties of the County of Hertford, 1816-27 ; Cus- 
sans’s Hertfordshire, i: pt. ii. 137, pt. iii. 87, 89 ; 
Savage’s Librarian, i. 49-03 ; Upcott’s English 
Topography, i. 333-8; Gough’s British Top(> 
graphy, i. 419 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 132, iii. 
179 ; Nichols’s Illust. iv. 79 ; Discovery of Sor- 
cery and Witchcraft, London, 1712.1 

J. W.-G. 

CHAUNCY, ISAAC (1032-1712), dis- 
senting minister, eldest son of Charles 
Chauncy [q. v.], was born on 23 Aug. and 
baptised at Ware, Hertfordshire, on 30 Aug. 
1632. Ho went as a child to New England 
with his father, and was entered at Harvard 
in 1661, where he studied both theology 
and medicine, but, coming to England, com- 
pleted his education at Oxford, where he pro- 
ceeded M.A. Before 1660 he was given the 
rectory of Woodborough, Wiltshire, where 
he resided until ejected by the Act of Uni- 
formity in 1662. Thereupon he removed to 
Andover, Hampshire, where he took -charge 
of a congregational church. On 6 July 1669 
he was admitted an extra-licentiate of the 


College of Physicians. * Having,’ says Calamy, 
^quitted Andover some time after the re- 
of Charles’s Indi^gence, he came to 
with a design to^aiet chiefly as a phy- 
/iiiiiiail’?. (iVbwcow^. ed. Palmer, iii, 

380-1)^' On 30 Sept. li®37 he was induced 
to accept the pastorate of an independent 
meeting-house in Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, 
over which he presided for fourteen years. 
Chauncy, although a learned man, was not 
a popular preacher, and being somewhat bi- 
goted, he so tormented his hearers with in- 
cessant declamations on church government 
^ that they left him ’ (Chalioirs, Biog. Diet 
ix. 218 n.) He therefore resigned his charge 
on 16 April 1701, and was succeeded by Isaac 
Watts, who had been his assistant for two 
years previously. During the whole period 
of his ministry he had also practised medi- 
cine. He afterwards became divinity tutor 
to the newly founded Dissentinff Academy 
, in London, an office which he held until his 
I death. Chauncy died at his house in Litt’e 
1 Moorficlds on 28 Feb. 17^2. By his wif 
j Jane, he had three sons and a daughter. 
I Chauncy was a voluminous author. Bes’ hs 
I a ])refatory epistle to Clarkson’s ^ Primitive 
E])iscopacy,’ 1688, and an edition of Owen’s 
* Gospel Grounds,’ 1709, he published : 1 . ‘ The 
I Catholic Hierarchy,’ 1681. 2. ‘ A Theolo- 
gical Dialogue, containing a Defence. and Jus- 
tiiication of Dr. John Owen from the forty- 
two errors charged upon him by Mr. Eichard 
^ Baxter,’ 1684. 3. *Tlio Second Part of the 
Theological Dialogue, being a rejoinder to 
Mr. Kichard Baxter,’ 1684. 4. ‘ The Un- 
reasonableness of compelling Men to go to 
the Holy Supper,’ 1684. 6. * Ecclesia Enu- 
cleata : the Temple opened, or a clear demon- 
stration of the True Gospel Church,’ 1684. 

, 6. ‘ The Interest of Churches, or a Scripture 
I Plea for Steadfastness in Gospel Order,’ 1690. 
7. ‘Ecclesiasticon, or aplain and familiar Chris- 
tian Conference concerning Goa])el Church 
and Order,’ 1690. 8. ‘ Examen Confectionis 
Pacifica), or a Friendly Examination of the 
I Pacific Paper.’ [By I. C.], 1692. 9. / Neo- 
nomianism unmasked ; or the Ancient Gos- 
pel pleaded against the other, called a New 
Law, or Gospel, &c./ three parts, 1692-3. 
10. * A Hejoynder to Mr. 1). Williams, his 
reply to the first part of Neonomianism un- 
maskt, Scc.j 1693. 11. ‘A Discourse con- 
cerning Unction and Washing of Feet, &c./ 
1697. 12. * The Divine Institution of Con- 
gregational Churches, Ministry, and Ordi- 
nances, &c.,’ 1697. 13. *Ap Essay to the 
Interpretation of the Angel Gabriel’s Pro- 
phesy deliver’d by the Prophet Daniel, chap. 
IX. 24/ 1699. 14. * Christ’s Ascension to fill 
all things ... a sermon [on Eph. iv. 10],’ 
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1699. 15. ^ Alexipharmacon ; or a fresh Anti- 
dote against Neonomian Bane and Poyson to 
the Protestant Religion, &c.,’ 1700. 16. ‘The 
lloctrine whic^L is according to Godliness^ 
&c. ^ [1700 F] (anothfer edition, 1737), / 

[Sav^e’s Genealog. Ilict. i. 368; Foifler’s 
Memorials of the Chaunceys, pp. 46-8 ; 

Coll, of Phys. (1878), i. 416-16; Wilson’s Dis- 
senting Churches, i. 289-91 ; Will reg. in P.C.C. 
46, Barnes.] G. G. 

CHAUNCY, MAURICE (d. 1681), Car- 
thusian monk, whose surname is found under 
the forms of Chamney, Chawney, Chancy, 
Channy,Chenye,Chasee,and Chawsey ,was the 
eldest son of John Chauncy, esg^., of Ardeloy, 
Hertfordshire, by his first wife, Elizabeth, 
widow of Richard Manfield, and daughter and 
heiress of John Proffit of Barcomb, Sussex, lie 
received his education at Oxford, and Wood 
conjectures that he prosecuted his studies 
‘ in an ancient , place of literature near to 
London collei^, alias Burnell’s Inn,’ in that 
university. He#&jtt proceeded to Gray’s Inn 
to study the coamion law. There he led a 
life of pleasure^ith some jovial companions 
until he was starply reproved by his father 
for his conduct, when he laid aside his gay 
apparel and assumed the habit of a monk in 
the London Charterhouse. In 1635, when 
the monks were ordered to take the oath ac- 
knowledging the king’s supremacy, most of 
the Carthusians stood firm in their refusal, 
and eighteen of them suffered martyrdom in 
consequence, but Chauncy did not share the 
constancy of his brethren, and reluctantly 
consented to take the oath. Finally, on 
10 .Tune 1537 Prior Trafford and sixteen 
monks, including Chauncy, surrendered their 
possessions into the king’s hands, when th6 
])rior received of his majesty’s ‘ mercy and 
grace ’ a iiension of 207. and the monks an 
annual pension of 67. apiece. Chauncy’s 
name is not found in* the list of those who 
on this occasion signed the path of the king’s 
supremacy, but he acknowledges that he was 
weak enough to take it, though against his 
conscienee. ' 

Chauncy was allowed to leave England, 
and retired to Flanders, where he became as- 
sociated with the Carthusians, who on being 
expelled from the monastery of Shene in 
Surrey had fettled at Bruges. In Queen 
Mary's reijjjii Chauncy left that city with seve- 
ral other n^nks, and came to London in June 
1565. In November 1666 they recovered their 
ancient monastery at Shene, and Chauncy 
was made pripr^ On the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth they w^ere permitted to quit ^ 
kingdom unmolested, being in number fiftj^ 
monks and three lay-brothers. They 


turned to Bruges in 1559, and remained in 
the Flemish monastery of Carthusians, till 
in 1569 they obtained a house of their own 
in the street St. Clare. They were obliged 
to leave Binges in April 1578, in consequence 
of the tumults jfcisea by the Calvinists, and 
after expelHencang various vicissitudes, they 
arrived in, July tne same year at the Car- 
thusian convent at Louvain, where th^ were 
received and lodged by order of Don John of 
Austria. The prior, Father Chauncy, died at 
Bruges on 12 July (O. S.) 1681. It may be 
added that the community removed from 
Louvain to Antwerp (1590), and thence to 
Mechlin (1691), where they resided till 1626, 
when they settled at Nieuport. Here they 
remained till their final suppression by the 
emperor, Joseph II, in 178^ This was the 
only community of religious men which had 
continued without dispersion from the reign 
of Queen Mary. 

Chauncy was the author of ‘ Historia ali- 
quot nostri sseculi Martynim ciim pia, turn 
jucunda, nimquam antehac typis excusa,’ 
Mentz, 1660, 4to (anon.), reprinted at Bruges 
1583, 8 VO. This second edition has a preface 
written by Theotonius Bragan^a, archbishop 
of Evora in Portugal. The book contains the 
epitaph of Sir Thomas More ; the captivity 
and martyrdom of John Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester ; tlje captivit}’^ and martyrdom of 
Sir T. More,* the martyrdom of Reynold Bri- 
gitt, a pioU8 divine, and of others ; and the 
passion of eighteen Carthusians of London. 
The autograph manuscript of the last four trea- 
tises was formerly in the possession of More, 
bishop of Ely, and is now preserved in the 
Cambridge University Library, Ff. iv. 2*3. 
The last part, illustrated with copper-plate 
engravings, was reprinted under the title of 
‘ Commentariolus de vitro ration e et martyrio 
octodecim Cartusianorum qui in Anglia sub 
Rege trucidati sunt,' Ghent, 1608, 8vo ; and 
wiUi a slightly different title-page, and more 
prefatory matter, W iirzburg, 1608, 8 vo. Tan- 
ner mentions an edition printed at Cologne in 
1607. 

Chauncy revised and made some additions 
to Peter Sutor's ‘ Vita Carthusiana,' Louvain, 
1672, 8vo. Wood ascribes to him ‘ A Book 
of Oontemplacyon, the whiche is clepyd the 
Clowde of Unknowyng' (JHarl. MSS. 674, 
art. 4, and 969) ; but this is no doubt the 
production of a much earlier writer. The 
same remark applies to ‘ The Book of Prive 
Counseling' {Karl, MS, 674, art. 5), the au- 
thorship of which is likewise ascribed by 
Wood to Prior Ohaun^. 

. Sir Henry Chauncy v.J, the historian of 
Bertfordshire^ was aescended from Maurice 
Chauncy’s ybunger brother Henry. 




[Addit. MS. 9062, f. 64 A ; Knox's Letters and I 
Memorials of Card. Allen, 31, 37; Anngier’s 
Hist, of Syon Monastery, 438 ; Bate, Script. Brit. 
Cat. i. 713; Bancroft’s Account of T. Sutton, 
261-3 ; Cat. of MSS. in Camb.Univ, Lib. ii. 467 ; 
Cat. Librorum Impress. Bibl. B<kU:(1848), i. 505; 
Chauncy 8 Hertfordshire (1826); 1. 117, 121 ; j 

Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, ii. 401 Cotton. ! 
Cleop. E. iv. f. 247 ; Dodd’s Church Mat. i. 627 ; 
Diaries of the Kngl. Coll. Douay, 126, 166, 180, i 
301 ; Froude’sHist.of England, ii. 343-62; Bibl. 1 
Grenvilliana, i. 444 ; Husenbeth’s Colleges and | 
Convents on the Continent, 36, 37 ; Mprris’s 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 1st series, 

9, 13, 15, 24, 25 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd series, 
xii. 226 ; Petreius, Bibl. Cartusiana, 245 ; Pits, 
De Angliae Scriptoribus, 775 ; Eymor’s Fcedera 
(1712), xiv. 491, 492 ; Strype’s Memorials, fol. 
i. 199 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 165 ; Wood’s Athenee 
Oxon. (Bliss), i. 469.] T. C. 

CHAVASSE, WILLIAM (1785- 
an oflicer in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, attempted, in conjunction with a bro- 
ther officer, Captain Macdonald, to explore in 
1814 the route traversed by the ten thousand 
under Xenophon. They penetrated as far as 
Ingra, near Bagdad, where they were c^)- 
tured by a Kurdish chieftain and imprisoned 
in a dungeon. They obtained their liberty 
by the payment of eight hundred piastres, 
but Chavas8(i was seized with brain fever 
and died. He was buried neiwr Bagdad. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxxiv. pt. ii. 493,} 1^* 

CHEADSEY, WILLIAM (1510 - 
1674 ?). [8ee Chbdsey.] 

CHEAPE, DOUGLAS (1797-1861), ad- 
vocate and author, younger son of John 
Cheape of Ilossio, Fifeshire, was born in 1797. 
Sir John Cheape [q. v.] was his elder brother. 
He studied law, and was admitted a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. In 
1827 he was appointed professor of civil law in 
the university. This appointment he resigned 
in 1842, owing to ^ domestic circumstances,’ 
when the faculty recorded ^ their high sense 
of the verjr able and efficient manner in which 
ho had discharged the duties of the chair.’ 
He introduced some useful reforms, the chief 
of which was the substitution of English for 
Latin in the class examinations ; but his only 
publication on the subject was his * Intro- 
ductory Lecture on the Civil Law,* delivered 
in the university of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 
1827). He was engaged for the pursuer in 
a famous case, Southgate and Mandatory 9.' 
Montgomery, on which he wrote a once well- 
known squib called ‘Res Judicata.’ This 
with some other contributions of a like na- 
ture was published in the ‘ Court of Session'-; 
Garland ’(with Appendix, Edinbtirgh, 1839). 


Other squibs of his were ‘ The Book of the 
Chronicles of the City ; being a Scriptural ac- 
count of the Election of a member for the 
City of Edinburgh in Mayl834 ’ (manuscript 
prefi^oiy note to Museum copy), and (pro- 
bably) ‘La festa d’Ovter^oghi’ (viz. Over 
Go^r^ near Edinburgh), a burlesque opera in 
Itaii^h and English. Cheape died at Trinity 
Grove, Trinity, near Edinburgh, 1 Sept. 1861. 
He married in 1837 Ann, daughter of General 
Rose of Holme, Nairnshire. 

[GrantV'Story of the University of Edinburgh, 
1884; Irving’s Book of Scotsmen; Scotsman, 
3. Sept. 1861 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. i>. 

I 236,; Blackwood’s Mag. January 1871, pp. 111- 
j 112; Brit. Mus. Cat.; information from J. R, 

I Stewart, esq., of Edinburgh.] F. W-t. 

' CHEAPE, Sir JOHN (1792-1876), 

I general, son of John Cheape of Rossic, Fife- 
I shire, was bom in 1792. He was educated 
! at Woolwich and Addiscoijabe; and entered 
j the Bengal engineers as a second lieutenant 
on 3 Nov. 1809. He fir^^ pe'rved in Lord 
Hastings’s t wo campaigns hgainst the Pin- 
darrees, and was present the sieges of 
Dhamouni and Mondela in 1815 and 1816. 
He next served with the Nerbudda field force 
under General Adams in 1817, and under 
Sir John Doveton and Sir John Malcolm 
in 1818, and was present at the siege of 
Asseerghur,, after which he was promoted 
captain on 1 March 1821. In 1824 he was 
ordered to Burmah, and served through the 
three deadly campaigns of the first Burmese 
war. For more than twenty years after the 
conclusion of t|ie Burmese war he had no' 
opportunity of going on active service, but 
was employed in civil engineering. His pro- 
motion, however, went on, and he became 
major in 1830, lieutenant-colonel in 1834, 
ani colonel in 1844, In 1848 Cheape hap- 
pened to be employed in the Punjab when 
the siege of Mooltan was determined upon ; 
he was at once appointed chief engineer, and 
conducted the operations which lej to the 
fall of that fortress. He then joined the 
army under Lord Gough, and though an en- 
gineer officer and chief engineer,, with the 
army, it was Cheape who directed the mur- 
derous artillery fire wbiph ;von the battle of 
Goojerat. Lord Gough mentioned his ser- 
vices in his despatches, and Cheapo was made 
a C.B. and an aide-de-camp to tlhke queen. 
When the second Burmese war'lMR>^e out in 
1852, Cheape was made a brigadier-general 
and appointed second in command to General 
Godwin. As in the first Bu^ese war, the 
&tal mistake of despising their enemy led 
I &e. English commanders into great straits, 
aftd the brigand chief Myat-thoon inflicted as 
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severe defeats and menaced the Eng^llsh as 
seriously as Maba Bimdoola had done in the 
first Burmese war. Just as in the first war 
General Cotton failed in his attack on Dona- 
bew, so did General Steel in this second war 
fail at the same place, and in February 1863 
Cheapetook the command and invaded Pegu, 
lie was as successful as General Campbell 
in the first war, and though Ensign Garnet 
Wolseley of the 80th regiment, who led the 
storming party, was wounded, the stockade 
was carried. With this success the w'ar was 
at an end, and the proviin^es of Pegu and 
Tenasserim were annexed to the territories 
of the JOast India Company. Cheape was pro- 
moted major-general on June 1854, re- 
ceived a medal and clasp, and was made a 
K.C.B.,andhethen left India after a service 
of forty-six years. He est ablished himself in 
the Isle of AVight, and after b(iing promoted 
lieutenant-general on :24 May 1859, and gene- 
ral on 6 Dec. 1806, and being made a G.C.B. 
in 1866, he died at Old l*ark, Ventncfr, on | 
30 March 1 87 5. He married in 1 835 A melia, 
daughter of T,. Chicheley Plowdcn of the 
Bengal civil se^vice. 

[Laurie's Second Burmese War, 1852-3 ; Marsh- 
man’s Hist, of India, chap. xl. ; Major Siddons’s 
Biege of Mooltau ; Sir H(3rb(!rti Edwardcs’s Nar- 
rative of the Campaign ; Homeward Mail, 
25 March 1878 ; private information supplied 
by Major-general Barnett Ford and J. E. Stewart, 
esq., of Edinburgh.] H. M, S. 

CHEBHAM, THOMAS dk, [See Cuab- 

JIAM.] 

CHEDSEYorOHEADSEY,AVILLIAM, 
D.D. (1610 P-1574?), divine, was a native of 
Somersetshire. He was admitted a scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 16 March 
1528, was elected a probationer fellow of 
that society on 13 Oct. 1631, and two years 
later a complete fellow. He graduated M.A. 
in 1534, B.D. in 1642, and D.D. in 1546, 
having about that time subscribed the thirty- 
four articles. He became chaplain to Bontior, 
bishop of London, who highly esteemed him 
on account of his learning and zeal for the 
•catholic religion, and who collated him on 
9 July 1648 to the prebend of Twyford in 
the church of St. Paul. In 1 549 lie distin- 
guished himself in a public disputation with 
Peter Martyr, held in the divinity school 
at Oxford. After the disgrace of the Duke 
of Somerset, Chedsey inveighed openly at 
Oxford against the reformed doctrines, and 
in consequence was, by an order in council of 
16 March 1660-1, committed to the Mdr- 
shalsea for seditious preaching, and tl]^er© he 
was imprisoned till 11 Nov. 1651, when he 
was removed to the house of the Bishop of 
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I Ely, ^ where he enjoyed his table and easier 
f restraint/ 

j On the accession of Queen Mary he re- 
I gained his liberty and received several marks 
of the royal favour. He was presented by 
the queen to the living of All Saints, Bread 
Street, London, on 2 April 1654 (Ky^er, 
FesderUf xv. 882, ed. 1713 ) ; a few days later 
Bonner collated him to the prebend of Chis- 
wick in the church of St. Paul; and by 
letters patent, dated 4 Oct. the same year, he 
was appointed a canon of the collegiate chapel 
I of St. George at Windsor. 

I On 28 Nov. 1664 the lord mayor and aider- 
men in scarlet, and the commons in their 
j livei'ies, assembled in St. Paul’s, where Ched- 
sey preached in the presence of the Bishop of 
I London and nine other predates, and read a 
letter from the queen’s council, directing the 
I BisUbp of London to cause ^ Te Deum ’ to bo 
i sung in all the churches of his diocese, wit h 
continual prayers for the queen, who had 
conceived and was quick with child. When 
the letter had been read, Chedsey began his 
sermon with the antiphon, * Ne timeas, Maria, 
invenisti enim gratiam apud Deum.’ At its 
close ^Te Deum’ was sung and solemn pro- 
cession was made of ‘ Salve festa dies,’ all the 
circuit of the church (Stow, Annates^ 625, 
ed. 1615). On 10 Oct. 1556 he was collated 
to the archdeaconiT of Middlesex, and by 
letters patent, 18 June 1557, he was nomi- 
nated by the king and queen to a canonry of 
Christ Church, Oxford (Uyaieh, Fwdera, xv. 
467). Writing to Bonner from Colchester, 
21 April 1658, he says that he had just re- 
ceived letters by a pursuivant, directed to 
himself alone, requiring him to appear ‘ iu- 
delayedly ’ before the council. He remarks 
that he and the other commissioners were 
engaged in the examination of ^ such obstinate 
heretiks, anabaptists, and other unruly par 
sons, how as never was liarde of ; ’ and he 
urges that if they were to leave oft’ in the 
midst of their labours his own estimation and 
the wisdom of the commissioners would be 
for ever lost ( Harleian MS. 416, f. 74). On 
the 5th of the following month he was ad- 
mitted to the vicarage of Shot tesbroke, then in 
the diocese of Salisbury, on the presentation of 
King Philip and Queen Mary {Kennett MSS, 
xlvii. 3, citing Reg. Polo, 43). He was ad- 
mitted president of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, on 16 Sept. 1668, but was removed 
from that office in the next year by the com- 
missioners sent by Queen Elizabeth to visit 
the university. Hn 1669 he was one of the 
eight catholic divines who were summoned to 
Westminster to dispute with a like number 
of protestent champions before a great as- 
sembly of the nobility (Strtpb, Annals^ i. 87, 
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folio) % At length ho was doprived of all his 
preferments on account of recusancy , and com- 
mitted- a prisoner to the Fleet in London. 
He appears to have been living in 1574. 

Wood says ^he was by the protestants ac- 
counted a very mutable and uncohstant man 
in his religion, but by the Roman catholics 
not ; but rather a great stickler for tlieir re- 
ligion, and the chief j)rop in his time in the 
university for t he caus(‘, as it appeared not 
only in his opposition of P. Martyr, but of 
the three bishops that were burnt in Oxon,’ 

1. e. Oranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. Lcland 
describes him as * Ch('adseyiis resonro scholm 
columna^ (Kvkv€lov ’Aior/xa, 22, ed. 1658). 

He was the author of: 1. Sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross 10 Nov. 1543 
on Matthew xxii. 15,’ and printed in 1544. 

2. * Replies in t he Disputations held with 
Peter Martyr at Oxford in 1549,’ Hurl. MS. 
422, f. 17 ; Sloan. MS. 1576 ; MS. Corp. Christi 
Ooll. Ox on. 255, f. 155. An account of the 
disputations was ])rint('d in Latin at London, 
1549, 4to, and in Peter Martyr’s Works. An 
English translation also appeared. 3. Re- 
plies in disputations with Philpot, Oranmer, 
Ridley, and other protestant martyrs. Printt^l 
in Foxe^’s ^ Acts and Monuments.’ 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1556 ; Ays- 
cough’s Cat. of MSS., 47 ; Ooxo’s Cat. Oodd. 
MSS. in Collegiis Aulisque Oxon. ii, 1(18 ; Oan- 
nior’s Works (Cox), ii. 383, 445, 553 ; Dodd’s 
Clmrch Hist. i. 509; Foxo’s Acts and Monuments 
(Townsend) ; Fuller’s Church Hist. (Brower), iii. 
16, iv. 275; Jewel’s AVorks (Ayre), iv. introd. 
p. viii, 1199, 1 200 ; Lunsdowrie MS. 981, ff. 3^ 4; 
Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), ii. 330, 443, 527, iii. 394, 
566 ; Nowcourt’s Kepertorium, i. 218, 246 ; Phil- 

S ot’s Examinations and Writings, 60, 63, 168 ; 

Jdloy’.s Works, 308 ; Cal. of State Papers (Dom. 
1547-80). 127 ; Strype’s Works (general index) ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. I7I ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 322 ; Wood’.s Annals of Oxford ((?utch), 
ii. 93,99, 125, 142; Zurich Letters, i. 11.] 

T. C. 

CHEDWORTH, JOHN (d. 1471), bishop 
of Lincoln, by birth a Gloucestershire man, 
was educated at Merton College, Oxford. 
The time of the completion of Chedworth’s 
education was coincident with the esta- 
blishment of Henry Vi’s grand foundations 
of Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Of this latter society Chedworth became 
a fellow at the second election of fellows. 
Here he gained the goodwill of his brethren 
and of the royal patron of the society so 
far, that when the first provost, William Mil- 
lington, was deposed for refusing to abide 
by the statutes of the college, which had 
been settled by the king and Bishop Aln- 
wick, with the approval of the pope, Ched- 


worth was selected to succeed him as the se- 
cond provost of the society (1446). He is 
said by Godwin to have exercised his office 
as head of the new college * strenuously.’ In 
addition to his Cambridge appointment, Ched- 
worth held the office of archdeacon of Wilt- 
shire (1449), having previously held in succes- 
sion the stalls of Yatesbury (1440), Stratford 
(1443), Netherbiiry (1445), and llurstboni 
(1447), all in Salisbury Cathedral. He also 
had a prebend at Lincoln, and was incum- 
bent of the living of Stoke Hammond in 
Buckinghamshire. As provost of King’.s, 
Chedworth was no doubt under the special 
attent ion and regard of the king, and that 
Henry’s judgment of him continued to be 
I favourable was shown by his recommending 
! him to the Lincoln chapter for election as 
bishop on the death of Marmaduke Lumley 
(1451). The chapter at once elected him, 
and this was signified to the pope by a letter 
froiA the king (11 Feb. 1452), in which he 
; prays the pope for tlie confirmation of the 
i election. Henry usually prayed the pope in 
I the first instance to ^provide’ the bishop, 

’ mentioning the name of the man whom he 
desired, and thentlui election by the chapter 
; would follow. William Gray, archdeacon of 
; Northampton, and nephew of a former bishop 
of Lincoln, had betm already ‘provided.’ 
Some report of this probably induced Henry 
to apply first to the chapter ; but the pope 
(Niciiolas V) was of a conciliatory spirit, and 
cancelled his appointment of Gray, and by 
letters dated 5 May 1452 confirmed Ched- 
worth as bishop of Lincoln. Gray was soon 
afterwards appointed bishop of Ely. Ono of 
the earliest acts which Chedworth was called 
to perform was, in company with William 
, Wayiiflete, bishop of Winchester and for- 
merly provost of Eton, to revise the statutes 
of Eton and King’s Colleges, and to make 
such alterations as the experience which had 
I been gained in the working of the institutions 
suggested. The record of the visitation is in 
the bishop’s register. Chedworth was one of 
the three assessors appointed by. convo- 
cation to conduct the trial of Reginald. Pe- 
I cock, bishop of Cliichester, for heresy in 1457. 
The attack on Pecock was mainly due to the 
Yorkist lords, who feared his exposing their 
machinations ; but he had also angered the 
clergy, principally, it seems, by publishing . 
books in English, and by advocating the 
meeting of the Lollards in argument rather 
than by the stake. Pecock was condemned 
and publicly recanted (4 Dec. 1457), but was 
afterwards imprisoned at Thorney Abbey. 
Chedworth was much engaged throughout 
his episcopate in combating the Lollard opi- 
I nions, and his register is full of records of the 
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proceedings against them which are not men- 
tioned by Foxe. For the most part the ac- 
cused persons abjure, and have appointed to 
them a pen^ice, including a public recanta- 
tion at the milrket^lace and in church. In 
one instance the om^nder is given over to the 
secular arm to be burned. Among the of- ! 
fences charged we find the possession of Eng- 
lish books, and the being acquainted with 
St. PauVs Epistles in English. The great 
strongholds of the Lollards appear to have 
been Henley, Great Marlow, and especially 
Wycombe, and many curious details as to 
their opinions are noted. In the year 1467 
Chedworth represented the crown at the 
opening of parliunient in the absence of the 
chancellor, George, archbishop of York. It 
was usual on these occasions for the chancel- 
lor to deliver a sort of sermon to parliament, 
but there is no record of this being done by 
('hedworth ; he merely performed the formal 
acts necessary (Hot. Harl. v. 571). It would 
appear from the selection of the bisho]) for 
this office tfcat he was now a partisan of 
the Yorkist; dynasty, and had forgotten his 
old obligaitiohs to the Lancastrian king. 
Chedworth died on 23 Nov. 1471, and was 
buried in Lincoln Cathedral, near to the 
tombs of llishops Sutton and Fleming. He 
appears to have resided principally at Wo- 
burn Manor in Buckinghamshire. 

[Eegistram Joarinis Chedworth, MS. Lincoln; 
Ai'Tiales'Willelini Wyroesler (Stephenson s Wars 
in Franco, vol. ii. Kolls Ser.) ; Loci e Libio veri- 
tatam (ed. Fogers); Godwin, De Praesulihus; 
Kotiili Parliainenti, vol. v.] G. G. P. 

CHEDWORTH,Lokd ( 1764-1 804). [See 
Howu, John.] 

CHEEKE, WILLIAM (Jl. 161 3), scholar, 
entered Magdalen Ckdlege, Oxford, in 1692, 
and proceeded B.A. in Lent term 1696. He 
‘afterwards,’ says Wood, ‘wrote and pub- 
lished certain matters.’ The only book of 
his extant is a very singular series of Latin 
and Greek anagrams and chronograms, ad- 
dressed to James 1 and his sons, and son-in- 
law, the Elector Frederick. Its title runs: 

‘ Anagrammata ct CIiron-Anogrammata re- 
gia, nunc primnm in hac forma in lucemj 
emissa,’ London (by William Stanshy), 1613. 
The dedication is signed ‘Giilieluio Choco 
Durobrige.’ Wood states that Cheeke called 
himsetf ‘ Austro-Britannus.’ 

[Wood’s AthensB Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 143; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) S. L. L. 

CHEEBB, Sir IIENEY 
statuary, was probably the son of and 
Sarah Cheere of Cla])ham in Surrey, . Was 

a pupil of Peter Scheemakers, aiii Fapidly 


succeeded in establishing a reputation as the 
principal statuary in the rather debased style 
of the age in which he lived. lie worked in 
marble, bronze, and lead; in the latter he 
executed numerous copies of well-known 
statues and other ornaments, to meet the 
fashion of gaiden-decoration which was then 
in vogue. He had a large practice in fu- 
neral monuments, and executed those of 
Sir Edmund Prideaux ; Dr. Samuel Bradford, 
bishop of Rochester; Admiral Sir Thomas 
Hardy; John Conduitt, master of the mint ; 
Dr. Hugh Boulter, bishem of Bristol and 
I archbishop of Armagh ; Captain Philip de 
SauSmarez; Sir John Chardin, hart., the 
younger (to whom Cheere seems to have 
been related) ; and Joseph Wilcocks, bishop 
of Rochester, all of these being in West- 
minster Abbey ; also the monuments of Sir 
William Pole, master of the household to 
Queen Anne,' in Sliute Church, Devonshire, 
a fiijl-length statue in court dress, for which 
he received 317/. ; of Robert Davies of Llan- 
erch, in Mold (jhurch, Flintshire, a full- 
, length statue in Roman dress ; of Susanna, 

I daughter and heiress of Sir Dalby Thomas, 

I in Hampton Church, Middlesex ; and of 
Bishop Willis, in Winchester Cathedral, lie 
was also the sculptor of the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Cumberland which formerly 
stood in Cavendish Square. At Wallington 
House, Northumberland, there is a large and 
elaborate chimney-piece by him, and another 
one also attributed to him. Cheere was em- 
ployed by the fellows of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, as the first statuary of the time, to 
execute the statue of Christopher Codringtou 
[q. V.] in the Codrington Library at that 
college, and was further employed on the 
twenty-four busts of former fellows of the 
college which adorned the bookcases in the 
same library. Cheerc’s working premises 
were at Hyde Park Coiner, just outside the 
Green Park, and he is alluded to as the 
‘ man from Hyde Park Corner’ in Colman 
and Garrick’s comedy of the ‘Clandestine 
Marriage.’ He seems to have lived in Old 
Palace Yard, 'Westminster, and to have oc- 
cupied a distinguished position in the parish 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. In 1749 he 
was appointed controller of duties for the 
Free Fish Market in Westminster, and in 
1760 he was chosen on behalf of the county 
of Middlesex to. present a congratulatory ad- 
dress to the kiii^ on his accession. (3n that 
occasion he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and in 1766 he was advanced to the 
dignity of a baronet. In 1760 he was elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
in 1766,was-one of the committee of artists 
who originated* the scheme for the foundation 
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of an academy of arts ; in 1757 he pro- 
pounded a scheme of his own for that ob- 
ject. In 175(J he was chosen, with Hogarth 
and others, by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts to decider on the two first pre-’ 
miums given by the sociel y that year. Oheero 
had for his pupil and assistant Louis Fran(?ois 
Roubiliac, and it was through Choere that 
Roubiliac laid the foundation of a fame which 
has eclipsed that of his master. Tyers, 
the pro])rietor of V'auxhall Gardens, con- 
sulted Choere as to the advisability of em- 
ploying statues to decorate the gardens. 
Choere suggested a statue of Handel, and, 
there bc'ing some diiflculty as to tjxpenso, 
introduced Roubiliac as a young foreigner 
likely to do it on moderate ttirms. TJ^is 
stiitue, finishcid in 17»^8, first brought Rou- 
biliac into notice. Choere died in West- 
minster on 15 Jan. 1781, aged 77, and was 
buried witli Jiis wife at Clapham. He mar- 
ried before 17^10 Helen, daughter of 8a u- 
vignion Randall, who died on 25 Oct. 1760. 
Ho left surviving t wo sons, of whom William 
siK'Coedcd to the baronetcy, and took holy 
orders ; he exhibited in 1798 a landscape at. 
the Royal Acadcuny, was governor of Christas 
Hospital and other public institutions, and 
died a bachelor on 28 Feb. 1808 at White 
Roding, Essex, leaving a l(^rgo fortune to 
his two nie(^es, the daughters of his brother 
Charles, who had predeceased him. One of 
these ladies married in 1789 Charles Madryll 
of Rap wort h Hall, Cambridgeshire, who as- 
sumed the name of Cheere on the death, of 
Sir William Cheere, with whom the baronetcy 
expired. John Cheere, brother of Sir Ilenry^ 
was also a statuary, and probably a partner 
in his brother’s works. 

[Kedgrave’s Dictionary of English Artists ; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 525, vii. 46, 5th . 
sor. ii. ;i77, iii. 375 ; llothum’s Baronetage, iii. ! 
340 ; Gent. Mag. 1760 p. 591, 1781 p. 47, 1808 | 
p. 374; Argosy, February 1866, p. 229; Bur- j 
rows’s Worthies of All »Sbuls; Rye’s Pa trotuige ■ 
of British Art ; Chester’s Registers of West- 
minster Abbey ; Miss Bradle^^’s Popular Guide 
to Westminster Abbey ; Clapham Registers, &c., 
per Rev. C. C. Mills; information from Rev. 
Edward Cheere and Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher, fellow 
of All Souls.] L. C, 

CHEESMANT, THOMAS (1760-1 836 P), 
engraver and draughtsman, was born in 1760, 
and is recognised as one of the best pupils 
of Francesco Bartolozzi [q, v.], in whose 
manner (dotted^ he engraved. In 1798 he 
resided at No. 40 Oxford Street, and after- 
wards changed his address to No. 71 Newman 
Street. His name occurs for the last time, 
as an exhibitor to the Society of British 
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Artists, in 1834, when he lived at No. 28 
Francis Street. He engraved the following 
plates : ‘ The Lady’s last Stake, at Picquet, 
or Virtue in Hanger,’ after Hogarth (a proof 
before letter is in the British Museum) ; 

‘ The Plague stayed on the Repentance of 
David,’ after West; ^ Heads of Apostles,’ 
after Giotto ; * Christ in the Sepulchre,’ aften* 

I Guercino (engraved in conjunction with P. 

I W. Tomkins); Wenus,’ after Titian; por- 
I traits of O. Col man, sen., after P. de Louth- 
erbourg ; G. Col man, jun., after Be Wilde ; 
Lady Hamilton, after G. Romney ; a son of 
the late Lord Hugh Seymour, alter R. Cos- 
; w^iy ; Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Sharpe, Mrs. Gilles, 
Mr. Fawcett, Madame (^atalani, &c. To 
these may be added ^ Spring and Summer,’ 
‘ Plenty,’ ^ Erminia,’ ^ Nymphs Bathing,’ &c. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists, 1878; manuscript 
notes in the British Museum.] L. F. 

CHEFER or CHEFFER, RICHARD 
(JL 1400P), theologian, was an Augustininii 
friar, and tlie author of the following works : 

* Sermones eh*gant('s,’ ^ De nativitateiChrist i 
liber i.,’ ‘ De quatuor novissimis liber i.,’ and 

* Collationes plurcs.’ These particulars wore 
taken by Bishop Hale, ‘ex reliquiis Thomje 

' Godsalve ’ (see his manuscript note-book in 
the Bodleian Library, cod. 8(dd., supra, 64, 
f. 150 5), a Norwich gentleman, into the 
possession of whose family the Augustinian 
priory in that city had j>assed shortly after 
its dissolution (see Blombfield, Hutoi'y of 
Norfolk^ ii. 649, 1745). Hence, apparently, 
it was a natural inference that Chefer was ii 
member of that house (Bale, Script. Brit. 
Cat. vii. 33, p. 532). He is further said to 
have b()en a Norfolk man, and it is presumed 
that he studied for some years at Cambridge , 
but both these statements seem to be con- 
jectural, nnd it is probably only the titles of 
his works that have led his biographers to 
describe him as an industrious student and 
a powerful preacher. How little is really 
known of him appears from the fact that 
Bale placed him in the reign of Henry IV, 
while Pits (J> Anylico pp. 479, 

480) states that he flourished in 13^, and 
Paniphilus {Chron. Ord. Fratr. Eremit. S. 
Av^ust.y f. 70 5, Rome, 1581), wdio (like Pits) 
in other respects depends wholly on Bale, 
gives the date as 1408. The former year 
(1354) has been given as the date of Cliefer’s 
death in Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk,’ 
ii. 552, and in the 1830 edition of Dugdale’s 

* MoniRsticon,’ vi. 1696, where he is also said 
to have been prior of his bouse. The true 
date Remains unknown. 

[Atrthoritics cited above.] R. L. P. 

N 
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CHEKE, HENRY (1548?-lii8(i?), trans- 
lator, eldest son of Sir John Cheke [q. v.] and 
Mary his Vtfe., was bom about 1548. After 
receiving hjii^wly ^ucation from his father's 
friend, Feter^fll&rne, he was sent to 
C/ollege, Cambridge. His prospects 
bright, as his father, who died when 
about nine years of age, left him land^feh 
two hundred marks a year burdened with 
debts of « thousand mar’Ics. However, Cecil 
was his tniele, and, in answer to a.Greek letter 
Cheke wrote' him when he was about fifteen, 
]>romi8ed to do wJiat he could to hel]) him. 
His life at (Cambridge was studious, and in 
1568, when he was scarcely twenty, the uni- 
versity, to please Cecjl, granted him his M. A. 
degree. sat for Bedford in the parliament 
■of 1572-8»S, and at the time of his return was 
living at Klstow in the same county. His 
means were narrow, and he was indehUd to 
friends for help. In 157 1 ho was living at 
Wintney, Hampshire, and in 1575 at Bear in 
the same county. During 1575-6 he trav(dled 
on the cbntinent, chiidv iu l6ily. On his 
return to England he resided at Ockham, 
Surrey. Ho, atteiidtul the (!ourt in the hope 
of obtaining place, and solicitt'd his uncle the 
treasurer to give him some ollice. At last, 
in 1581, he was a])pointod secretary to the 
council of t he north, and iu 1581 was elected 
member for Borough bridge, Yorkshire. Ho 
resided at the office of the council, a house 
in York called * The Manor,' and apj)ears to 
liave died there in 1586. Strype says that 
lie was knighted, but of this there is no proof, 
and it is probably a mistake. lie married 
{!) Frances, daughter of Sir numj)hrey Kad- 
clifF of Elstow, and sister of the lOarl of Sussex, 
in 1569 or 1570, by whom he had Sir 1'honuis 
Cheke of Pyrgo, Essex, and ot her children ; 
and (2) in January 1584-5, at St. Michael- 
le-Belfry, York, Frances, daughter of Mar- 
maduke Constable. He published a transla- 
tion of an Italian morality play by Francesco 
Negri de Bassano, with the title ‘ A certayiie 
Tragedie wrytten first in Italian by F.N. B., ■ 
ontituled, Freewyl, and translated into Eng- ; 
lishe by Henry Chceko,^4to, no i)lace or date, j 
211 pages besid(\s dedication, prefatory epistle . 
to the reader, and * faidts/ black letter. The ; 
play is dedicated to the Lady Cheynie or i 
Oheyney of Toddington, Bedfordshire, and I 
the Cheney shield, charged with nineteen ! 
coats, is on the back of the title-page. The | 
Ijady Cheney was Jane, daughter of Thomas, I 
lord Wentworth of Nettlested, who married 
Henry, created Lord Cheney of Toddipgton I 
in 1572. In his dedication Cheke say^'.that ! 
lie had received great benefits from her, and 
that the purpose of liia work was to set forth . 
‘the devilish devices of tlie popish religion | 


which pretendeth holiness only for gain.* 
The jplay is in five acts. The original, en- 
titlea ‘ Tragedia del Libero Arbitrio,' 1546, 
and a Latin version John Crispin, 1569, 
are in the University Library at Cambridge. 

[Addit. 24493, f. 61 ; Strype’s Life of 
Sir J. CheW;^ Cooper’s Athenje Cantab, ii. 9; 
Cheeke’s Tyagedie in the Library of the British 
Museum ; Langbaine’s English Dramatic Poets, 
161 ; Halliwell-Phillipps’s Catalogue of Old Eng- 
lish Plays, 103 ; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Her- 
bert), 1688; Dttgdale’s Baronage, ii. 289; Ly- 
! sons’s Bedfordshire, 143.] W. II. 

CHEKE, Sir JOHN (1514-1557), tutor 
tp . Edward VI, secretary of state, and one 
of the principal restorers of Greek learning 
ir> England, was born in the ])arish of St, 
Mary the Great, Cambridge, ‘ over against 
the Market cross,* 011 16 .luno 1514. The 
house in which ho was born is supposed to 
luive been that which stands at t he corner of 
the Marke>t lull and Petty Cury. Ilisfather, 
Petjer Cheke, one of the esquire-bedels of the 
* university, was descended from the ancient 
' family of the Chekc's of Motstoii in the Ish^ 
afWight,an(l settled at Cambridge on marry- 
ing Agnes Dufford of the county of Cam- 
bridge, who is styled by Hogcr Ascham, in 
one of his (*])istles, a ‘ veruirable woman,' and 
■ who sold wine in St. Mary's parish (Baker, 
John^Sf ed. Mayor,]). 105). After 
receivinga grammatical oducat ion under John 
Morgan, M;A., who afterwards removed to 
Bradfield, Essex, ho was admitted* of St. 
John's College, Camhridgt*, where he obtaimul 
an extraordinary reputation for his kiiow- 
j ledge of the learned languages, especially 
I Greek. His tutor and principal ‘ hringer- 
i up,* from whom, us he himself acknowledges, 

, he ‘ gate an ent rie to somi^ ski 1 1 in learning,* was 
j George Day, fellow, afterwards master of St . 

; .John’s, and ultimately bishop of Chichester. 

' He was admitted a fellow of his college on 
' 26 March 1529, proceeded B.A. in 1529-30, 
and commenced M.A. in 1533. He adopted 
the doctrines of the Reformation wliileat St. 
John's, where many of the fellows in Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s time privately studied the 
scriptures and the works of Luther. On one 
occasion, when he was on a visit to the 
court, his friend and patron Sir William 
Butts [q. V.], one of the royal physicians, 
spoke so highly to Henry Vlil of his profi- 
ciency in the Greek tongue that the king 
granted him an exhibition for encouragement 
in his studies, and the payment of the ex- 
penses of his travels abroad. He introduced 
an improved method of study at St. John’s, 
and is said ‘ to have laid the very founda- 
tions of learning in that college’ (Aschami 
EpktolcBj ii. 46;. He zealously promoted 
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protestantisin as well as learning, advising tween Gardiner and Cheke onthe subject were 
scholars to decide all questions by an appeal given by Cheke to Coeliiis Secundiis Curio, 
to the scriptures alone. In 1636 Nicholas of Basle, who printed them ii^l565. Cheke 
Metcalfe, master of St. John*)s|, George Day, submitted to'tbf l^incellor’s de- 

and Cheke were aj)pointed the proxies,^ the new ^ronuhdi&lion of Greek 

to appear before the king’s cotnSjissioners in' pr^ailed m this country (Lbioh, 

the matter of the oaths of the g^c^ession and ligion and Learning ^ p. 92 ; 

supremacy. Baker charges Day i^d Cheke ^litdt^Dwnyeian^and^eUenio 

with ingratitude towards Metcalfe, * to whom ProjvUncihw^ of Greek, P; 5). , ^ a 
they owed their rise and beginning,’ and who In or about 1644 Cheke ms el^^d^public 
was worried into abdicating the government orator of the university. Oh 10. that 

of the college in 1637 {Hist, of St, John^s, year Henry .VIII summoned court 

])p. 104, 105 ; Asoham, Scholemaster, ed. and appointed him to succeecS^hliard Cox,. 
Mayor, 1863, p. 161). Cheke appears to have afterwards bishop of Ely, as tutor to Prince 
been the last * master of the glomery ’ in the Edward. He accordingly left the university 


university (1539-40), the precise duties of 
which olfice antiquaries have been unable 
to ascertain (Corn, Manuscripts, xlix. 20). 
Among Cheke’s pupils at St. John’s were Wil- 
liam Cecil [q. V.], afterwards Lord Biirghley 
(who in 1541 married Cheke’s sister Mary), 
lloger Ascham [q. v.],and William Bill [<j.v.] 
He became Greek lecturer of the univer- 
sity and discharged the duties of that office 
without salary, but on the foundation of the 
regius professorshi])s in 1640 lie was nomi- 
nated to the Greek chair, with an annual 
stipend of 40/,, and he continued to 0 (;cupy 
it till October 1551 . In his lectures he went | 
)vcr Sopho(d(‘s twice, all Homer, all Euripi- 
des, and part of Herodotus (Lanobainb, Life 
of Cheke). At this j3eriod Greek was little 
known in England, and the few scholars who 
had acquired a knowledge of the language 
pronounced it in a manner resembling that 
in vogue noAvadays in the continental uni-, 
versities, Avhich Cliekc believed to be corrupt. 
Accordingly he ^ind Thomas (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Smith endeavoured to find out the 
true pronunciation; 'which at length they 
did, partly by considering the power of the 
letters themselvc's, and partly by consulting 
with Greek authors, Aristophanes and others ; 
in some whereof they found footsteps to direct 
them how the ancient Greeks pronounced’ 
(Strypb, Life of Cheke, ed. 1821, p. 14). 
Cheke publicly taught the now mode of pro- 
nunciation, which was not unlike that now 
adopted in England, and this mode was ve- 
hemently opposed by a strong party in the 
university, who sent a complaint to Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester and chancellor of the 
university. Gardiner on 1 June 1542 issued 
a solemn decree confirming the old pronun- 
ciation. Those who did not obey this decree 
were, if regents, to be expelled from the senate ; 
if scholars, to lose their scholarships ; and the 
younger sort were to be chastised (Strypb, 
Ecclesiastical Memorials ^ vol. i. chap. i. Ap- 
pend. No. cxvi.; Cooper, Annals ofCandnidge, 
i. 401-3). Seven letters which passed be- 


and gave up the office of public orator, in 
which he was succeeded by Ascham, avIio in 
[ his 'Toxophilus’ laments the great loss suf- 
I fered by the university by his friend’s Avith- 
drawal from it. Sir Anthony Cooke was as- 
I sociated with Cheke in the education of the 
1 young ])rince, Asffio lived chiefly at Hertford. 
Cneke cont inued his course of instruction after 
his pupil’s accession to tlie throne, being ' al- 
Avays at his el})0w, bol h in his closet and in his 
chapel, and AvhereAx*r else he u'ent, to inform 
and teach him’ (Strypk, Cheke, p. 22). 11(3 
read to the king (3cero’s philosophical works 
and Aristotle’s ethics, and also instructed him 
in the history, laws, and constitution of Eng- 
land. At his suggestion Edward wrote the 
journal of public events preserved in the Cot- 
tonian Library and printed by Burnet and by 
Nichols. Occasionally Cheke acted as tut or to 
the king’s sister, Princess Elizabeth. About 
the time of his appointment as tutor to thti 
prince he was made a canon of King’s Col- 
lege (now Christ Church), Oxford, aud Avas 
incorporated M.A. in that university. From 
his preferment to a canonry Strype infers 
that he had been admitted to holy orders, 
but this is extremely doubtful. When, in 
1546, H(uiry VIII dissolved the new college 
and converted it into a cathedral, Cheke ob- 
tained, as a compensat ion for the loss of his 
canonry, an annual pension of 26/, 13^. 4<7. 
In or about 1547 he married Mary^ daughter 
and heii'ess of Ricliard Hill, Avho hofd uecn 
Serjeant of the wine-cellar to Henry VIIT 
(Stowe, Survey, ed. Strype, voL ii. Append, 
p. 70). 

Shortly after the accession of Edward VI, 
he received considerable grants of lands and 
lordships which had become vested in the 
crown by the dissolution of religious houses, 
colleges, and chantries. Thus he became 
ownet of> the house and site of the priory of 
Spalding, Lincolnshire : and he acquired by 
urcliase from the king the college of St. 
olln Jfeg|ii«t de Stoke juxta Clare, Suffolk. 
This, latter bargain Strype thinks was ' no 
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question a good pennyworth'/ Cheke was 
returned ast member for Bletchingley to the 
parliament which assembled on 8 Nov. 1647, 
and he repi^nteH the same constituency 
in the parliaihent of 1 March 1652-8 
LIS, Notitia Parliamentarian vol. iii. pt. i. 
pp. 1 4, 21). He was elected provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, on 1 April 1648^ after 
the resignation of George Day, bishop of 
Chichester, who held the provostship in vom- 
mendamy and Cheke was elected by virtue 
of a mandamus from the crown, dispensing 
with three qualifications required in a head 
of that college, that lie should be a doctor, a 
priest, and on the foundation. It may fairly 
be concluded from tin; t(‘rmsof tliis document 
that Cheke was not in holy orders. The vice- 
provost and fellows ^^ eT•e reluctant to comply 
with the mandamus, but eventually yielded 
to the royal command. Choke did not return 
to Cambridge till May 1649, when he was in 
tenrporary disgrace at court ; for in a letter 
addressed from King’s College to his friend,, 
Peter Osborne, he speaks of enjoying tlie calni‘ 
of quietness after having been tossed with 
storms, and having felt ‘ ambition’s bitter gall’ 
(Nichols, Memoir of Edward F/, p. 60). He 
continued to hold the provostshi]) of King’s 
College till the beginning cf* Queen Mary’s 
reign, when he resigned if. 

In the summer of 1640 he acted as one of 
the visitors for the reformation of the uni- 
versity (CooPEB, Annals of Cainbridt/ey ii. 
23--6, 27, 82; Domestic State Papers, Ed- 
ward VI, vol. V. art. 18). He also at this 
period composed an ex])ostulatioii addressed 
to the rebels who had taken up arms in most 
of the counties in England. In October 1 549 
he was one of the thirty-tw^o commissioners 
ajipointed to examine the old ecclesiastical 
law books, and was with seven divines selected 
to draw thence a body of laws for the govern- 
ment of the church. Ilis name again occurs 
among the divines in a new commission for 
the some purpose, issued on 10 Feb. 1561-2, 
so that there can be little doubt that prior 
to the date of the first commission he had 
taken orders (Stktpe, CheJie, ])p. 48, 44; 
Literary Pemains of Eduard VI, ed. Nichols, 
ii. 898). The new ecclesiastical laws drawn 
up by the commissioners were translated into 
elegant Latin by Cheke arid Dr. Walter 
Haddon. 

Cheke returped to court in the winter of 
1549, and met there with great uneasiness on 
account of some offence given by his wife to 
Anne, duchess of Somerset, whose dependent 
she was. He himself was with others^charged 
with having suggested bad counsels, to the 
Duke of Somerset, and with having afterwards 
betrayed him. But he continued to enjoy the 


royal favour, and became the great patron of 
religious and learned men, both English and 
foreign. Bidley, bishop of London, knowing 
Cheke’s zeal for the reformation, styled hina 
^ one of Christ’s special advocates, and one of , 
his principid proctors.’ He was examined as 
a witness against Bishop Bonner in 1649, and 
against Bishop Gardiner in 1650. In or before 
the latter year he was constituted one of the 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, and he con- 
tinued to act as tutor to the king, over whom 
he exercised great influence. His favour and 
patronage were eagerly sought by the cour- 
tiers^^nd the king’s ambassador in Germany 
used to write to him privately every week ^ 
as Well as to the privy council. In 1651 he 
gave great offence to his former admirer, 
Bidley, because he failed to procure for that 
prelate the disposal of the prebend of Can- 
trells, which had been appropriated by the 
ting towards the maintenance of the royal 
stables (CovERDALK, Godly Letters ofSaintes 
,and Martyrs, p. 688). 

On 1 1 Oct. 1552 Cheke received the honour 
of knighthood (Holland, Herowloyia, p. 58 ; 
Lit era ny Eemains of Edward VI, ii. 862). 
'fo enable him to support his rank, the king 
made him a grant of the manor of Stoke, near 
Clare, Suftblk, and other ])roperty at Sjiald- 
ing and Sandon. Soon afterwards ho took a 
leading part in two disputations re'specting 
the sacrament of the altar, with Feckenham, 
Young, and Watson. The first of these was 
held at the house of Secret ary Cecil on 26 N ov. , 
and the second at the house of Sir Bichard 
Morysin on 3 Dec. 

In May 1652 he had an alarming attack of 
illness. In a valedictory letter 1 o Edward YI, 
written from what he believed t o be his death- 
bed, he exhorted the king to listen to faithful 
advisers, and, after thanking him for various 
favours, concluded with a supplication on 
behalf of t he late provost of King s Colleg(‘, 
Dr. George Day, bishop of Chicli ester, who 
was then in the custody of Bisho]) Goodrich,, 
and for whose services as his tutor Cheke 
had never been able to show his gratitude. 
When tJie physicians despaired of his re- 
covery, the king said to them, ^ No, he will 
not die at this time, ibr this morning I begged 
liis life from God in my prayers, and obtained 
it.’ Contrary to all expectation, Cheke re- 
covered before long, and was quite well again 
in August. At the commencement at Cam- 
bridge thi^ year he held a public disputation 
with Christopher Carlile [q. v.] on the subject 
of Christ’s descent into hell. He was on 
26 Aug. appointed for life one of the cham- 
berlains of the exchequer (Domestic State 
Papers, Edward VI, vol. xiv. art. 67). He 
was also clerk of the council, and on 2 June* 
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1663 was appointed one of the secretaries of This request being refused, he addressed to 
state, and sworn of the privy council. the queen on the same day a letter in which 

His zeal for the protestant reli^on induced he .<&clared his readiness, to obw all laws 
him to concur, on the death of Edward VI, nhd orders concerning religion {Jbansd, MS, 
in the settlement of the crowil On the Lady 54; Hist mSS, Comm, 3rd Rep. 

Jane Grey, and he acted as secret&ry of state ^9 309). After this, in order to de- 

•during her brief reign. Immediately after cls^i|lkli!^entance for his rejection of the 
Queen Mary accession he was committed to pope,' he ihade a formal submission before 
the Tower on ah accusation of treason, 27 July the cardinal, as the pope^s legate, ^and after 
1663. He was discharged from custody on being absolved he was received bach into the 
13 Sept. 1664, and about the same time ob- Roman church. He was kept in prison for 
tained a pardon and the royal license to travel upwards of two months before he was al- 
nbroad. Afte^ residing for some time at lowed to make his public recantation. This 
Basle he went to Italy, and at Padua he met was done on 4 Oct. in the most public man- 
some of his countrymen, to whom he read ner before the queen, and for the sake of 
and interpreted some of the orations of De- greater formality the reading of the palinode 
mosthenes. Subsequently he settled at Stras- was preceded by an oration addressed to her 
bnrg, where lie read a Greek lecture for his majestv by Peckenham. Oheke was also 
subsistence. obliged to read a longer form of recantation 

At the beginning of 1660 he resolved to go in presence of the whole court, and to pro- 
to Brussels, wliere his wife was, chiefly in mise to perform whatever penances might 
consequence of a treacherous invitation from be enjoined upon him by the legate (Fetyt 
Lord Paget and Sir John Mason. As, how- xlvii. 390, 391). After havix^ sub- 
■ever, he was a lirrn believer in astrology, he'T^iitted to all these humiliations, he was re- 
flrst consulted the stars to ascertain whether [leased from the Tower, and regained his 
he might safely undertake the journey, and fell lands, which, however, he was forced to ex- 
into a Altai snar(i on his return between Brus- change with the queen for others, 
sels and Antwerp, for, by order of Philip II, Pining away with shame and regret for 
lie and Sir Peter Carew [q. v.l with whom he his abjuration of protestantisra, he died on 
was travelling, were suddenly seized by the 13 Sept. 1657 in Wood Street, London, in 
provost-marshal on 15 May, unhoflaed, blind- the house of his friend Peter Osborne, remem- 
folded, bound, thrown into a wagon, conveyed brancer of the exchequer (Coopek, 
to the neanist harbour, put on board a ship, Cantab, ii. 126). He was buried on the 16th 
under hatclies, and brought to the Tower of in the north chapel of the chancel of St. 
London, wliero they were placed in close con- Alban’s, Wood Street, where a monument 
Hnement. I'lie alleged ground of his com- was erected to liis memory with a Latin in- 
mittal was, that liaviiig obtained license to scriptiou composed by Dr. Walter Haddon. 
travtil, he had not- returned to England by He left three sons. John and Edward, 
the time specified in his license. In the the two youngest, died without issue; Henry, 
Tower lie was visited by two of the queen’s the eldest, is noticed in a separate article, 
chaplains, who tried in vain to induce him Cheke’s widow married Henry McWilliams, 
to alter his religious opinions. The desire esq., whom she survive many years, not 
of gaining over so eminent a man caused the dying till 30 Nov. IGIC. 

<|ueen to send to him Dr. Feckenham, dean • Cheke was unquestionably one of the most 
of 8t. Paul’s, a divine of moderate and obli- learned men of his age. lie was a felicitous 
ging tempt!!*. Clieke had been acquainted translator and n judicious imitator of the 
with him in tin* late king’s reign, and had ancient classical authors. The success of his 
tried to convert him to protestantism when reform of the pronunciation of the Greek 
he was a prisoner in the Tower. Cheke’s language has been already noticed, but he 
courage began to fail at the prospect of the failed in his attempt to introduce a phonetic 
stake, and he was at his own request carried method of spelling English. He is described 
before Cardinal Pole, who gravely advised as beneficent, charitable, and communicative, 
him to return to the unity of the church. It has been said that he was a libertine, but 
Cheke dared hold out no longer, and Fecken- there seems to be no ground for the impu- 
ham had the credit of effecting his conver- tation. 

sion. He made in writing a profession of Cheke was the author of the following : 
his belief in the real presence, and sent the 1. ‘D.J. 9 annis Chrysostom! homilia^duuOjGr. 
paper by the dean of 8t. Paul’s to the car- et Lat* nunc "primum in lucem editse et ad 
dinal, with a letter dated from the Tower serenis/i. Anj^iic regem Latine fketee,’ Lon- 
on 15 July, praying that he might be spared don, 1543, 1662, 1653, 8vo. An English 
t he shame of making an open recantation, translation of one of these homilies and of a 
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discourse upon Job and Abraham, by Sir | vitate principis/ It ii 
Thomas Chaloner the elder [q. v.^ was pub- this is a panegyric on 


lishedat London, 1544, 8vo. ’2. ^D.Johannis 
Chrysostomi de providentia Dei ac de Fate 
( Irationes sex/London, 1 545, 8vo. A transla- 
t ion from the G reek. 3. * The Ilurt of Sedition, 
how grievous it is to a Commonwealth,’ Lon- 
don, 1540, 1569, 1676, 8vo. Keprinted, with 


is uncertain whether 
the birth of Prince 
Edward or a calculation of his nativity. 
21. * Introductio Orammaticfle.’ 22. ^ De 
ludimagistrorum ollicio.’ 23. Translation 
from Greek into Latin of five books of Jose- 
phus’s Antiquities. 24. ‘ S. Maximi Monachi 
Liber ascetic us per inteiTogationcm et respon- 

.1 • 1 1 • 1 • n 
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a short life of the autlipr by Dr. Gerard Lang- j sionem de vita pie instituenda dialogi forma 
l)aine, Oxford, 1641, 4to. This work is also re- j compositus Grajce. Quein etiam Latine red- 
printed in Holinshed’s ^ Clu-onicle.’ 4. < Pre- didit et K. Henrico VII I iiiscripsit Johannes 
face to the New Testament in Eiiglishe after I Checus,’ Royal MS. 16 0. ix. in British 
the Greeke translation, annexed with the ! Museum. 26. I'lutaroh of Superstition, 
translation of Erasmus in Latin,’ London, translated into Ijitin. 2(k Throe, of Demo- 
1550, 8vo. 5. A J.iitiii translation of the sthenes’ Philippics, his throe Olynthiacs, and 
hmglish Communion Book, made for the use his Oration against Ii(*])tines, translated into 
of Marlin Bucor, and. printed in his MJpus- Latin. 27. The Orations of Demosthenes 
cula Anglicana.’ 6. ‘ D(i obitu doctissimi and -dKschines on the t wo o])posite sides, 
ot sanctissimi theologi Domini Martini Bu- ' translated info Latin. 28. Aristotle ‘De 
oeri epistolue duae,’ London, 1551, 4to, and in | ,4jdma,’ translated into Latin. 29. Literal 
Bucer’s‘Scripta Anglicana.’ 7. ‘ Epitaphiiira j ^tin translations of Sopl 


in Anton. Deniieium clarissimnm vinim, 
London, 1551, 4to 
‘ Life of Clieke.’ 8. ‘Defonsio vone ot catlro- 
lica*} doctrinm dc sacranionto corporis ot san- 
guinis Christi,’ London, 1553 ; khnb(h*n, 1557, 
8 VO. A translation into Jjutin from Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. Tt is rt'priiitod in Cox’s 
edition of Cranmer’s Worlvs. 9. ‘ I^oo de 


Sophocles and Euri- 
j pid^s. 30. ‘De veritato corporis et san- 
Bepriiitod in 8tryj)e s^giiinis Domini in euclnlrislia ox patribiis/ 
I X* .• X __.i manuscript in the library of Corpus Christ i 

Colleg(‘, (kimbridgo. 32. ‘Statnta Collegii 
difii Stoke juxta Clare, soripta unglico a Mat- 
thfto Parker et latine versa pm* .loannem 
Cheke.’ 33. ‘ Tractat us d(‘ Ecclosia,’ Ilar- 
leian MS. 418, f. 179. 34. Summary of his 


Apparatu Bellico,’ Ihislo, 1554, 8vo, dedi- grounds of belief concerning the Eimharist, 
eated to Henry Vlll. A translation from i LansdowneM8.3,urt.54. Many of the above 
the Greek into Latin of a work by the Em- | works ai'e lost. On the otlnu* liand, it issup- 
peror Leo V. 10. ‘De in-onuntiatione Gnecm i po.S(‘d that Cheke was the antlior of soviTal 

Cl.. : . i ^ 


potissimum lingua) Disputationes cum Ste- 
phano Wintoniensi e])i scope, septem con- 
t ruriis epistolis comprehensie, inagna quadaiii 
et- elegantia et eruditione refert.-e,’ Basle, 
1555, 8vo. 11. ‘The Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, and lairt of the lirst chuT>ter of 
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])nblications which cannot now he ideiititied 
us his. He was not, howt'vm*, tlu' author of a 
poetical work printed under his name at Lon- 
don in 1610 under the title of ‘ A Koynll Elegie. 
Briefly describing the) Ahn-t nous lieigne, and 
happy (though immature) Deatli of King Kd- 


the Gospel according to 8t. Mark, translated ! ward the Sixth.’ The real author Avas William 


into EnglLsli from the Greek, with original 
notes,’ London, 1843, 8vo. Ih-c fixed is 


Baldwin (^. 1547) [q. v.], and the poem 
first appeared in 1560, with his name on the 


iiitrodnctoiy account of the nature and ob- | title-page (Nichols, Memoir of Edirard VI, 
ject of the translation, by Jamc.s Goodwin, ]>. ccaaii). Cheke made corrections of Ilero- 
Il.D., fellow and tutor of Cor])us Christi i dot us, Thucydides, Plato, Xeuo})hon, and 
College, Cambridge. The translation is Avr it- | other authors, and has v(u*ses in the collec- 
ten in Cheke’^s reformed style of S])elling, I tion on the death of Biurer and jirefixed to 
another specimen of Avhich is printed in 8eton’s‘Dialectica.’ He obtained the manu- 
Strype’s ‘ Life of Cheke,’ ed. 1821, p. 99 n. | script coll(H!tion8 of John Leland, the anti- 


2. ‘De Supersiitioiie ad regem Henricnm,’ j qnary, intending to placid them in the royal 
manuscript in the library of l.Tniversity Col- ; library, but by reason of his misfortunes, or 
lege, OxTord. An English translation by j. from .some other accident, they were never 
William hJstob is ajqiended to Stryjie’s * Life i deposited there. 


of Cheke.’ 13. ‘De fide jiistificante.’ 14. ‘De 
Eucharist 183 Sacramento.’ See 8trype’s ‘ I.ife 
of Cheke,’ ]>. 70 seq. 16. ' ‘ In quosdam 
psalmos.’ 16. ‘ In psalmum “ Domine' pro- 
basti.”’ 17. ‘ De aqua lustrali, cineribus, 
ot palmis. Ad episcopnm Wintonieusem.’ 
18. ‘ De Ecclosia ; an potest errare?’ 19. ‘An 
licet nuhero post divortium ? ’ 20. ‘ De nati- 


Thcro are engravings of the portrait of 
Cheke in Holland’s ‘ Ilerowlogia,’ and by 
Joseph Nutting, and James Fittler, A.K. A . 
The latter is after a drawing from unoriginal 
picture at Gjthbersley Court, Worcestershire. 

[Life by John Strype, London, 170*3, and Ox- 
ford, 1821; Life by Gerard Langbaine; Addit. 
MS. 6866 f. 2006, 19400 f. 103, 26672 f 46; 
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Amos’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert) ; Ascham’s 
Seholemastor, ed. Mayor (1863), pp. 211, 285; 
•Ashmole’s Berkshire, iii. 318 ; Baker’s Hist, of St. 
John’s (Mayor) ; Baker’s Beflcctioiis on Learning 
(1738), p. 33 ; Barksdale’s Memorials,!. 24; Biog; 
Brit. (Ki^is) ; Bireh MS. 4292, art. 119; Brom- 
ley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 29 ; Cole’s 
Hist, of King’s Coll. Camb. ii. 60; Cooper’s An- 
nals of Camb. i. 4^1-3, ii. 135, v. 267 ; Cooper’s 
Atlienre Cantab, i. 166, 549 ; Ellis’s Letters, 2nd 
ser. i. 196 ; Ellis’s Lit. Letters, pp. 8, 19 ; Elyot’s 
C )vernour (Croft), ii. 41 w.; Foxe's Acts and 
Mon. ; Fuller’s Church Hist. (Brewer), iv. 232-5 ; 
Cough’s General Index; Haddoni Epistolae, p. 
162; Haddon's Poemata, p. 99 ; Hall i well’s Let- 
ters on Seientifie Subjects, p. 5 ; . HaringtOn’s 
Nilgai Antlqua', ii. 258, iii. 9-69 ; Harwood’s 
Alumni Eton. p. 39 ; Hist. MSS. Comm., 2nd 
Pep. 155. 156, 3rd Rej). 195, 5th Rep. 308, 309‘; 
Knight’s Erasmus, p. 296 ; Lansdowne MSS. 980 
art-. 163, 1238 art. 19; L(‘lund’s (vollectanea, v. 
148 ; L(‘wis’s Hist, of 'rra nslat ions of the Bible, p. 
184; Machyr; s Diary, p]). 10, 38, 151, 322, 359.; 
Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa,i. 7; Rymer’s Foedera, 
(1713), XV. 178, 250 ; Calendar of State Papers 
(Dom. 1517-80), })p. 8, 11, 14, 35, 43; Strype’s. 
Works (Gen. Index); Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.p. 173; 
Wood’s Alheiue Oxon. (Bliss), i. 241.] T. Ci ‘ < 

CHELLE or CHELL, AMLLLVM (/. 

1 550), precentor of llerciford, took the degree 
of Mus. J Jac. at Oxford on o April 1524. In 
1532 ho held the prebtnidof Yneor Fligneon 
the establisliinciit of J lereford Cathedral, lii 
1535 he was snb-ehant(‘r, and in 1545 be ex- 
changed his prt'bend of Eigne for that of East 
Withington. lii 1554 he was precentor, hut 
after the accession of Elizabeth, five years 
later, Avas deprived of all his cathedral ap- 
pointments, doubtless on doctrinal grounds, 
and nothing furtlier is known of his history. 
Chelle- lias been described by Bishop Tanner 
ed. 1748, p. 174) and other wri- 
ters as the author of two treatises on music. 
The authorit y for this‘stateni(*ut is a manu- 
script voliiuK} in the Arcliiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth ( No. 400), which is described as 
^Guillielmi Chelle (Miisicic B.) Mgsicin 
Compendiu; .sm])t. A. 1 520. Ej usdem Trac- 
tates do Proportionihus.’ But the greater 
part of this volume consists of treatises by 
J ohn Diinstahle and John Otteby, and it seems 
most probable ( hat the volume was only tran- 
scribed by Chelle, especially as a similar col- 
lection exists in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 10330), transcribed by John Tucke of 
New College, Oxford, in 1600. Chello’s copy 
was written by him in 1626, and, according 
to an inscription in the manuscript, was given 
by him to his pupil, John Parker, who was 
probably the son (born in 1648) of the arch- 
bishop. Matthew Parker was elected arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1669 — the year of 
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Chelle’s deprivation ; so it would seem that 
after this date the ex-precentor occupied him- 
self in teaching music. The date and place 
of his death have not been discovered. 

[Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 65; HavergalV 
Fasti. Herefordenses, 50, &c. ; Hook’s Lives of 
tksAr^bishops of Canterbury; At henm Cantab.; 
Calendar of Hatfield MSS. i. 307.] W. B. S. 

CHELMESTONT or CHELVESTON, 
JOHN (^. 1297), Carmelite, wqa a native 
of Yorkshire, and is said to have-^been pro- 
fessor of theology at Oxford. - By command 
of the prior-general of his order, Gerard of 
Bologna (who filled tliat office from 1297 to 
1 31 7), he went to teach in the Low Countries^ 
principally at Bruges and Brussels. He is 
said t-o have obtained great celebrity as a 
scholastic theologian, and Pits states that 
manuscripts of many of his works formerly 
e.xisled in the Carmelite Library at Norwich. 
Tlie writings attributed to him are * Dcter- 
minationos I’lK'ologiiae,’ ^Lectime Scliolas- 
ticjc,’ ‘Oiijcstiones Ordinarijc,’ * Quodlibeta,^ 
and • SernK'iu's ot Gollationes.^ Tioland writes 
his name Scludmesdun, and Tanner qui 
the form (ficuneston. 

[Bale's Script. Brit. Cat. ; Pits, .Do Angl. Script. ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Bibliotheca Carmelitana, 
i. 809.] H. B. 

CHELMSFORD, Lord (17044878). 
[See TiiEstoKR, Frederick.] 

CHELSUM, JAMhlS, D.D. (1740 P-1801 ), 
an opponent of Gibbon, son of a member 
of the choir of Westminster Abbey, or per- 
haps of tlie (fiiapel Royal (Neale, Wost- 
minsfer Ahheij, ii. 200), was horn about 
1740. He was admitted to Wostminstei' 
School on Bisliop Williams’s foundation, and 
thereafter entered Christ ( Mmrch, Oxford. J le 
proceeded B.A. 4 May 1759, M.A. 22 Mav 
1702, B.P. 11 Nov. 1772, and D.D. 18 June 
1773. ri(i was ordained in March 1762, and 
subsequently held a number of ecclesiastical 
a])poiut meiits. IIi^ was one of the preacliers 
at Whiteh al 1 , ch apl ai n t o tlie bishops of W or- % 
ccster and Wimdiester, rector of Droxford, 
Hampshire, and vicar of Latlihury, Bucking- 
Kamshire. lie al so hcl d tli c benefice of Badger 
in Shropshire. CIndsum was a man of consider- 
able learning, but of a somewhat strange and 
variable disposition, and towards the end of 
his life his mind became a fleeted. He died near 
London in 1801 , and was buried at Droxford. 
Chelsum, in * Remarks on the two last chap- 
ters of Mr. Gibbon’s “History of the Decline 
and Full of the Roman Empire,” in a letter to 
a friend’ (1776, published first anonymously, 
hilt afterwards enlarged and acknowledged, 
Oxford, 1778), attacked the account given 
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bv Gibbon of the growth of the cliristiaii 
clmrch. In this he was assisted by Dr. Ran- 
dolph, the president of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege (preface, p. xiv). Gibbon replied in a 
Vindication * (1770), in which he admitted 
that the ^ zeal of the confederate doctors is 
enlightened by some rays of knowledge,’ but 
sneers ‘ at the rustic cudgel of the staunch and 
sturdy Polemics’ (pp. 105, 10(5), and proceeds 
to consider some of tlieir objections in detail; 
Chelsura answered this in ^ A lieply to Mr, 
Gihbon^s Vindication* /Whiclwster, 1785), 
in which he adduces fresh arguments in sup- 
ort of his position, and asserts tliat he coii- 
ucted the discussion with candour and 
moderation. Cludsuni also wrote ^ Ilis- ' 
tory of the Art of Engraving in Mt‘zzot into ’ 
(anonymous, Winchester, 1780), and some 
■vermons. 

[Gent. Mag. 1801 partii., 1802 part i. ; Cata- 
logue of Oxford Graduates; British Museum 
Catalogue.] J<\ W-t. 

CHENERY, THOMAS (18i>B-1881), 
editor of the ‘Times,’ was born at Rarbadoes 
in 1826, educated at Eton and Cains College, 
Cambridge, and, after taking an ordinary de- 
gree (13. A. 1854, M.A. 18r)«S), was called to 
the bar. Soon afterwards the ‘ Times ’ sent 
him out to Constantino])le as its cotTes])ondent 
during the Crimean wa r. Chenery movo> than 
once relieved Dr. Russell at the scat of war, 
though his proper work at Con8tantim)])lo was 
pressing enough at the time. After the wa r ho > 
returned to England, and. fi‘om that time till' 
his death he was constantly employed on the 
stall’of th(^ ‘Times’ as leader writer, reviewer, ! 
and writer of original papers. His style was i 
good, his judgment cool and sound, and his I 
reading very wide, while his knowledge of 
European politics, both in their historical de- 
velopment and their contemporary bearings, 
was singularly tho\-ough. In 1877 he suc- 
ceeded Delane ns editor of the ‘ Times,’ and * 
thenceforward nil his energy was devoted to ' 
the paper. Chenery was not regarded ns a 
successful editor by tln^ public, but it was 
certainly not for want’ of labour; he toiled 
with the devotion of two, and when an 
agonising disease came upon him, he still 
persevered in his duties. He almost died ' 
at his ])OSt, for he continued to conduct the 
‘ Times ’ to within ten days of his death. 
(11 Feb. 1884), There can be little doubt 
that he lacked the intimate touch of public 
opinion which Delane possessed. It is rather 
as an orientalist than as a successful editor 
that Chenery will be remembered. He was 
a singularly fine Arabic and Hebrew scholar, 
and wrote and spoke both languages like a* 
native. He possessed the gift of language, 


and could pick up, with a facility almost equal- 
ling that of his friend Strangford, any spoken 
tongue. French, German, modern Greek, and 
TuAish were among the languages he spoke 
with perfect fluency. The gift of speaking 
many tongues was accompanied in Chenery’s 
case with the learning of the scholar, and nis 
profound attainments in Semitic ])hilology led 
to his being invited to join the company of 
the Old Testament revisers, with whom he sat 
until very near his end, and to whom his 
ripe Arabic scholarship must have proved 
very valuable.- His translation of ‘Six As- 
semblies’ (Makilmat ) of El Hariry, 1867, is 
an admirable piece of learned work, and led 
to his appointment in 1868 as lord almoner’s 

} )rofessor of Arabic at Oxford, a post for which 
10 was cordially recommended by Ijane, the 
doyen of Arabic philology. Chenery soon dis- 
covered that there was little demand for the 
services of another professor of Arabic be- 
sides the Laudian at Oxford, and contented 
himself with delivering an inaugural lecture, 
and taking part in the few oriental examina- 
tions of the university, where he was incor- 
])orated at Christ Church and received an 
‘ad eundem ’ master’s degret\ He resigned 
his chair in 1877 on becoming editor of the 
‘Times,’ but in the meantime he had pub- 
lished his edition of the ‘Machberoth Ithicl’ 
of Jehudah ben 8helomo Alkbarizi, to which 
h(‘ contributed an introduction written in 
Hebrew of such elegance and purity that it 
evoked the wonder and admiration of .Jewish 
scholars. Personally he was of a shy and 
retiring disposition, which somewhat ob- 
.structed that omnipresent observation that 
is sujiposed to be essential to an editor of 
the‘Tim(*s.’ Among his friends, however, 
ho was an interesting and impressive talkin’; 
no one knew better howto contribute to. the 
happiness and enjoyment of otlun-s, and td 
young students and orientalists ca])ecially 
he Avas a kind and heljiful guidt; and friend. 

[Personal knowledge ; Times obituary notice, 
February l-SSI.] S. L.-P. 

CHSNEVIX, RICHARD (1698-1779), 
bishop of Waterford and Lismorc, was a son 
of Colonel Chenevix of the guards, and grand- 
! son of l.lie Hev. Philip Chenevix, the protestant 
pastor of I jimay, near Nantes, who settled in 
; England at the time of the revocation of the 
I edict of Nantes, when his brother, a president 
I of the parlement of Metz, was barbarously 
murdered on account of his religion (Smiles, 
Hvyuenots, p. 375). He was educated at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of 13, A. in 1716 and IM.A. in 1732, 
and in 1719, after taking orders, he became 
domestic chaidain to the second Earl of Scar- 
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borough. In the same capUcity he attended 
Lord Whitworth at the congress of Cambrai, 
and in 1728 he entered the service of Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, the celebrated earl of 
Chesterfield, when he went as ambassador to 
the Hague. Lord Chesterfield liked and re- 
spected him, and wrote with admiration in 
one of his letters to tlie Countess of Sufiblk of 
the manner in which (Chenevix tried to re- 
strain his wit by saying that ‘ death was^oo 
serious a thing to jest upon * {Lord Chester- 
Jkld's Corres'pon.de.nce^ ed. Lord Mahon, iii. 
87). When Lord Chesterfield returned to 
England, Chenevix shared his fortunes when 
in opposition, and when, in 1746, his patron 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
Chenevix, who liad taken his D.l). degree at 
C/ainbridgc in 1744, accompanied him jis prin- 
cipal domestic cliaplain. Chesterfield natu- 
rally nominated Chenevix to the first vacant 
Irish bishopric ; but the nomination met with^ 
nnexpectocl opposition. Tlie king deedared 
himself ready to ap])oint any other nominee 
of Lord Chesterfi(‘hrs but Chenevix, on the 
ground, according to Chenevix himself, that 
he had written pamphlets against, the govern- 
ment ; but Chesterfield threatened to resigi^if 
his nomination was not carried out, and the 
government had to give way {ih. iii. 168). On 
20 May 1745, therefbro, Chenevix was nomi- 
nated to the see of Killaloe, and he was 
consecrated at Dublin on 28 July. He only 
remained a few months at Killaloe, for on 
16 Jan. 1746 he was translated to the more 
lucrative see of VN^iterford and Lismore, still 
by the inlluence of Lord Chesterfield. The 
Dishop of Waterford and Lismore was, jic- 
cording to (>otlon {Fasti Lvclesioi IIibeniiece\ 
an exemplary prelate, and on his death, which 
took place at WattTford on 11 Sept. 1779, ho 
loft 1 ,000/. t o each of his dioceses — to Water- 
ford for pensions to clergymeii\s widows, and 
to Lismore for general purposes. His grand- 
daughter and heiress, Mel^sina Chenevix, 
married, first. Colonel llalph St. George, and 
secondly, Richard Trench, brother of tJie first I 
Lord Ashtown in the j)eerage of Ireland, by j 
whom she was mother of Richard Chenevix 
Trench, archbishop of Dublin [q. v.] 

[Cotton’s Fasti Ecclcsife Hibernic®; Cantabri- 
gionsos Graduate ; Lord Chesterfiold’s Corrospon- 
dorice.] H. M. 8. 

CHENEVIX, RICHARD (1774-1830), 
chemist and mineralogist, was a native of 
Ireland, of French extraction. The family of 
Chenevix was driven to this country on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. Richard 
Chenevixs father. Colonel Chenevix, was 
nephew of Richard Chenevix [q. v.], bishop 
of Waterford and Lismore^ He was probably 


born in Dublin, and acquired a knowledge 
of science in the university of that city. His 
first contribution to chemistry was printed 
in the ‘Annales de Chimie^ in 1798. As 
nine other memoirs appear in later volumes, 
Chenevix was probably for some time a resi- 
dent in lYance. In 1800 he began to publish 
his researches in England in ‘ Nicholson’s 
Journal.’ His first paper related to an analy- 
sis of a new variety of lead ore, the muria- 
carbonate. In 1801 he made his first oora- 
munication to thq Royal Society, which was 
printed in the * Philosophical Transactions ’ 
for that year. In 180 1 ho was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society. In 1802 he published in 
the ‘ Journal de Physique ’ a paper on ‘ Colum- 
bian,’ a metal discovered by Hatchett in the 
previous year, and now known as niobium. In 
the same year he contributed to ‘ Nicholson’s 
Journal ’ ^ Observations on the suiiposed Mag- 
netic Property of Nickel, and on the Quan- 
tity of Sulphur in Sulphuric Acid.* In 1803 
Chenevix sent to the Royal Society a paper on 
< Palladi um,’ and in 1804 wrote in ‘Nicholson’s 
Journal ’ upon ‘ The new Metal, contained in 
Platina.* Platinum had been discovered about 
this time by Wollaston, and Chenevix gave 
considerable attention to platina audits com- 
binations. 1 fe especi ally examined the' alloys 
formed by the union of platinum and palla- 
dium with other metals, in order to determine 
the true nature of palladium, and to establisli 
his claim as the discoverer of a new metal. 
In a communication from Frey berg, dated 
3 June 1804, ho first published an account of 
an alloy with m(*rcury, and in .lanuary 1805 
he sent t o tlie Royal Society a memoir ‘ On 
the Action of Platina and Mercury upon each 
other.* In this he asserted t hat he had dis- 
covered the true composition of palladium. 
Wollaston liad suggested that palladium was 
an alloy of platinum, and no doubt this led 
Chenevix to malvo numerous experiment s^ 
leading him to the conclusion tl)at the alloy 
of i)latinum and mercury was the new metal 
required. Wollaston repeated ChenevLx’s cx-i 
periments, and successfully isolated the new 
element palladium. W ollaston communicated 
his results to the Royal Societ y on 4 June 
1804. The chemists of France and Germany 
confirmed the results of Wollaston. Chenevix, 
finding the new substance in crude platina, 
wrote; ‘Nothing is more probable than that 
nature may have formed this alloy, and formed 
it much better than we can. At all events the 
amalgamation to wliich platina is submitted 
befpro it reaches Europe is sufficient to ac- 
count for the small portion of palladium.’ 
Wollaston, in his memoir ‘ On a New Metal,* 
wrote ; ‘ We must class it (palladium) with 
those bodies which' we have reason to con- 
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sider as simjde metals/ It is clear that 
Chenevix formed an alloy of palladium (sup- . 
posed t o be platinum) and mercury, and that ; 
Wollaston, continuing the n^searchos which 
his rival had originated, was fortunate in se- 
parating the mercury, and showing the world 
a ^ simple metal ’ of a very remarkable cha- 
racter. The Royal Society in 1808 adjudged 
the Copley gold medal to Chenevix ‘ for his 
various chemical papers printed in the ^^Phi- 
losophical IVansactions/^* 

In 1808 Chenevix Avas resident in Paris, 
and he published in vol. Ixv. of the ^ Annales 
de Chimie ’ ^ Observations in Mineralogical 
Systems/ which lie subsequently republished 
in a separate fbrm. At this time the na- 
turalists were iivid^d between Werner and 
Ilaiiy, Chenevix strongly advocates the 
specification of Ilaiiy. \Verner takes che- 
mical composition as his guiding principle. I 
Ilaiiy ado])ts thcj physical condition of the ; 
surface. This work was translated into hhig- ■ 
lish hy ^ a member of the (Geological SocietyjJ^ 
(supposed to be Mr. Weaver) in 1811. ‘ 

M. D. Aubuisson, in a lei ter to M. Ber- 
thollet in the * Annales,’ criticised the con- 
clusions of Chemevix, Avho readied in some , 
* Remarks ’ appended to the translation of his 
book. On 4 J uno 1812 Chenevix was marric^d 
to the Countess of Ronault. ! 

(Chenevix is also author of the ^ Mantuan 
Revels,’ a comedy Mfoury tlie Seventh,’ an ■ 
historical! tragedy, and ^ JiC'onora,’ and other ^ 
poems which arc reviewt*d in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Rewiew ’ for 1812. A post humous work in tAVo 
volumes Avas ])ublishc‘d in 1880, called ^ An | 
hlssay upon Natural Chnractcu*.’ The ^ Royal ■ 
Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers’giAM?s 
the titles of tAventy-eight papers on investi- ' 
gations which (8ienevix had most zealously 
pursued, and nine other chemical memoirs 
Avero piihlishecl in France. Chonovix was a 
fellow of thci Royal Society of hklinburgh, i 
of the Irish Acadcimy, and of several learned 
societies on the* contincmt. ' 

lie possessed remarkal)le mental activity ! 
and great industry, and appears to have been j 
an amiable and charming com]>union. lie left , 
no family. He died on 5 April 1830. j 

[Annales de Chimie, 1798, et seq. ; Nichol- { 
son’s Journal; JoniMial de Physicpie; (xilhort’s ; 
Annals, xii., 1803 ; Watt ’s Bibl. Brit. ; Gucrard’s : 
Diet . Bibliograph. ; Weld’s ITisl ory of the Royal ; 
Society ; Taylor’s History of the University of 
Dublin, 1846 ; Gent. Mag. for 1830, i. 562.] | 

R. II-T. 

CHEPMAlSr, WALTER (1473 P-1588 ?), 
Scottish printer, burgess and merchant in 
Edinburgh, diviclesAvith Andrew Myllartho 
honour of being the first printer in Scotland, 


though Myllar is entitled to he called the 
first Scottish printer. The years of Chep- 
man’s birth and death are not precisely known, 
probably 1473-1538. His name, frequently 
misspelt Chapman, Avas hy himself always 
written and printed C’hepmari. He first ap- 
pears in 1494, when a payment of 20/. Avas 
made to him and Stoho hy tlie treasurer for 
their services as clerks in the ollice of the 
kief’s secretary, and there are similar entries 
in 1496. Stobo, his felloAV-clerk, was Sir Wil- 
liam Reid of Stobo, a cliurchman and notary, 
who had served in the oflice in the reign of 
James II and III, from wdioin he got a pen- 
sion in 1474 ; so (/lu'pman was no doubt his 
assistant, and probably owed to him his in- 
troduction to th(‘ court of James IV and the 
circle of poets whose chief, William Dunbar, 
Avaa a friend of Stoho, Avhom he calls ^ Cud, 
gentle Stobo,’ in his ^Ijamerit for the Maka- 
This training in tlie duties ol' a Avriter 
,ih days when writing Avas an art, and under 
Patrick Panter, the royal secretary of this 
'period, was a useful preparation for the future 
printer. Chepman Avas himself probably a 
notary, hut the identity of a Walter Cliepman 
so doscribed in several writs of this period 
witJi the ])riiiter is not certain. It is not 
known how long he remained directly in the 
royal service, but in 1503 lu^ had a ])resontof 
a suit of English cloth 011 tlie marriage of 
James IV to Margaret of’ England, Avhich, 
like Dunbar, he probably atteiid('d,andhe is 
still styled servitor of the king in 1528. Long 
before this he had begun tin* more, profitable 
business of a general merchant trading in 
wood for ships, and in avooI, cloth, velvet 
damasks, and other stuffs iiiqiorled from 
abroad. His success appears from frequent 
purchases of land. In May 1505 he bought 
EAverland, a forty-shilling freehold in the 
manor of Crambnd, in 15()() tlu^ life-rent for 
liimaelf and wife of Meikle J ergiu-ay in Perth- 
shire, and in 1509 Prestonfield, then called 
I’restiield, on the south of Arthur Si'at. Be- 
sides, he had property near the Borough Muir, 
and houses in the town of Edinburgh, at one 
of Avliich, at the foot of the Blnckfriars Wynd 
in the Cowgate, the first printing-press in 
Scotland was set up by him and Andrew 
Myllar. I His own house Avas at the top of 
the samfi wynd in the High Street. AVhile 
Chepmajn supplied the money Andrew Alyllar 
is proved, hy the researches of Mr. A. Claudin 
of Paris! and Dr. R. Dickson of Carnoustie, to 
have supplied the skill, which he had acquired 
in France, then one of the chief centres of 
printing. He is the printer of two very scarce 
hooks, me published in 1505, and the other 
in 150a. jBoth, according to Mr. Claudin, 
to Avhoip we owe their discovery, were printed 
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at Rouen, and bear his device of a windmill. 
I’he former states in its colophon, ^quum 
Andreas Myllar Scotiis mini arte imprimi ac 
diligent! studio corrigi orthograpieque stilo 
prout facultas sup}>etebat enucleatuque sol- 
licitus fuit anno christiano redemptionis mil- 
lesimo qiiingentesimo quin to.’ As early as 
March 1 o03, 10/. was paid to him by James 
for certain Latin books, whether printed or 
not is not said, and on 22 Dec. 1507 50^. to 
his wife, for three ^ printed bookis.’ These, 
perhaps, were the first, specimens of his ai*t, 
which led to his return to Scotland, his 
partnership with Chepman, and the patent 
granted by the king to them on 15 Sept. 1607. 
This patent sets forth that * our lovittis scr- 
vitouris Walter Chepman and Andro Myl- 
lar, biirgessis of our llurgh of Edinburgh, has 
at our instance and request, for our plesour, 
the honour and proflit of our real me and 
liegis, takin on tliame to furnis and bripg 
home ane prent, with all stuff' btdangand, 
tharto, and expert men to use the samyne ^ ? 
im])rent ing within our realnie of the bukis 
of our lawis, actis of parliament, cronicies, 
mess bukis, and portuus eftir the use of 'our 
realme with a^ldicions and legendis of Sc«ft- 
tis Sanctis now gaderit to be ekit ttarto 
and al utheris bookis that salbe sene ncces- 
sar and to sel the sammyn for competent 
pri(;is.’ It narrates that the bishop of Aber- 
detiii, Elphiiiston, and others, have prepared 
mass books and legends of the Soots saints, 
and forbids the importation of books of the 
use of Sarum. (liepman and Myllar are 
given not only a license, but a monopol;^^, and 
the right to prevent the importation of books 
from any other country. Thus encouraged, 
they at once set to work, and in 1508 the 
first, book printed in Scotland was issued 
from their press. Tt contains, os bound to- 
g(ithei* in the only copy preserved (now in 
the Advocates’ library), eleven small quarto 
books, which may have been issued in sepa- 
rate broadsheets. These are in the order in 
which they are bound ; 1 . * The PoTtcdus of 
Noblenes.’ 2. ^ T^lie Knightly Tale of Gola- 
gros and Gawane.’ 3. ‘ Sir Eglemor of Ar- 
teas.’ 4. ‘ The Goldyn Targe ’ by Dunbar. 
5. * The Buko of Glide Conn sale to the 
King,’ by the same poet. 0. ‘The Mayug 
or Disport’ of Chaucer. 7. ‘The Elytiiig 
of Dunbar and Kennedy.’ 8. ‘ The Tale of 
Orpheus and Erudices.’ 9, ‘ The Ballad of 
TiOrd Barnard Stewart, earl of Beaumont.’ 
10. ‘The Twa Mariet Wemen and the Wedo,’ 
and ‘ The Lament of the Makaris ' by Dun- 
bar. 11. ‘A Gest of Robyn' Hodel’ Chep- 
man’s device is on four and Myllar’^lon seven 
of these pieces, and three dfiffereiit sets of 
types appear to have been used. ^The first 


nine are in n special type, which Dr. Dick- 
son of Carnoustie supposes to have been cut 
for the Scottish press ; the tenth, with tho 
same type as one of Myllar’s Rouen books ; 
and the eleven in a type identiOal with tho 
one used by Bumgart, a Cologne printer of 
the end of the fifteenth ^century, so that it 
cannot bo certain that they issued from the 
Edinburgh press. 

The only other Icnown work of Ghepman’s 
press is the Aberdeen breviary referred to in 
the patent as then* in contemplation, and of 
which the ‘ Pars Iliemalis ’ bears on the title 
that it was ‘ in Edinhurgensi oppido Walter! 
Chepman mercatoris impensis impressa Ee- 
bruariis idibus anno salutie* nostre et gratie 
ix. M supra ei quing»ntesimum.’ The colo- 
phon repeats that ‘ it was printed by the care 
and at tho expense of an honourable man, 
Walter Chepman, merchant of the city of 
Edinburgh in^ Scotland.’ 

; The second volume, or ‘ Pars -d^stiva,’ 
titates that it was printed in the town of 
Edinburgh, by the command, and at the ex- 
pense, of Waiter Chepman, merchant in the 
said town, on tho 4th day of the month of 
June 1510. Although a ddnbt has been 
expressed, from the descriptioft of Chepman 
as a merchant and not a printer, and the 
omission of any notice of Myllar, it seems all 
but certain that it proceeded from the same 
press as the poems printed in 1508. In 1609 
Chepman had to assert his privilege against 
William and h^rancis Frost, William Lyon, 
Andrew Ross, and others who had begun to 
import foreign hooks, and on 14 Jan. the 
privy coancii gave decree in his favour pro- 
hibiting such importation. An expression at 
the close of this decree, which prohibits 
reprints of ‘ the buikis abonwrittiii and 
Donatis and Wlric in persojias, or uithcr 
buikis that the said Walter hes prentit ollis,’ 
suggests that Donatus, the Ijatiii grammar 
most in use, had been printed by Chepman, 
as it was by Fiirst and Caxton, and possibly 
other books. If so, no copy has yet been 
found. The Breviary of i* Aberdeen closes 
the known work of Chepman’s press, and 
as the works of Scottish writers between 
J510 and his death in 1528 were all printed 
abroad, it isprobabh^ he abandoned the trade. 
As a merchant ho continued to prosper. In 
1510 he obtained the king’s leave to alter 
his town house. In 1614-16 he served as 
dean of guild. James IV exempted him 
from the service pf watching and warding 
aiaid payment of the stent, and James V 
gave him a tavern on the north side of tho 
"High Street in 1626, the escheat of John 
dbokburn. As befitted a prosperous burgess, 
he devoted part of his means to religious 
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uses. In 1513 he erected an aisle on the 
south side of St. Giles’s Church, and en- . 
(lowed an altar where masses wtTf* to be said * 
for the souls of the king and queen, his first 1 
spouse, Margaret Kcrkettle, and himself, and 
fifteen years later he endowed a mortuary 
chapel in the cemetery of that church where 
prayers were to be said for James V, the ; 
founder and his wife Agnes Cockburn, Mar- ' 
garet Kerkettlo, his former spouse, and espe- I 
cially for * the repose of the souls of the king | 
and nobles and his faithful subjects slain at i 
Floddon.’ lie died soon after, for a reft^renco | 
has been found in an old protocol book as to 
the division of his estate between his relict, 
Agnes, and David Clu^pnian, his son nnd heir. 
He was buried in the aisle he had built, where 
his arms, quartered with his wife’s, may be 
seen on a stone discovered in tlie recent re- 
storation of the church. William Chambers 
[q. V.], another Scottish printer, the chief':^- 
itorer of the church, has appropriately pH^d 
in it an inscription to the memory of ( Hiepinan. 

[Laing’fl Introduction to reprint of Chcpmaii 
and Myllar’s publications, 1827 ; Dickson’s in* 
troduction of tho Art o! Printing into Scotland 
(1886); Original lieeords of tht‘ Lord High 
Troasurers and the Privy Oouncil of Scotland.] 

M. M. 

CHERBURY or CHIRBURY, DAVID 
(Jl. 1430), bishop of Dromon?, wus a Carme- 
lite friar, possibly a member of the Oxford 
house of his order, since Ik? is recoi'ded to have 
built its library (Tannku, L'iOl. Brit. p. 17<S). 
Ho wms made bishop of Dromore, jirobably in 
1427, but h(3 must have rcsigm?d that see be- 
fore 1 JuiK? 1431, when it is mentioned ns 
vacant. lie appear.s afterwards to have been 
employed in performing ejiiscopal duties on 
behalf of Thomas Itodburii, bishop efi’ St. Da- 
vid’s. The date of Cherbury’s death is un- 
known. He was buried in the (kirinelito 
monastery at Ludlow. L<eland, in his ‘Com- 
mt^ntarii,’ speaks of him as an eminent theolo 
gian ; but nis list of the hooks found in the 
Carmelite library at Oxford ( Collectanea, iii. 
59) contains no works by him, nor liaveeveu 
the titles of any such been prest;rved. 

[Loland’s Comraontarii de Scriptoi-ihus Brl- 
tannicis, dlxxxiV, p. 473 ; Sir James Ware, De 
Praesulibus Hibernia?, p. 92 (Dublin, 1665, folio) ; 
Cotton’s Fasti Kcclesiie llibernicas iii. 278 
(1849).] ' K. L.P. 

CHERMSIDE, Sir ROBERT ALEX- 
ANDER, M.D. (1787-1 890), physician, son 
of a medical man, was born in 1787 at Porta- 
ferry, CO. DoAvn. After education as a sur- 
geon he was appointed in 1810 assistant-sur- 
geon to the 7tn hussars. He served through- 
out the war in the Pt?ninsula, and Avas at the 


battle of Waterloo. He took the degree of 
M.D. at Edinburgh in 1817, reading a thesis 
of no special merit on cold water as a remedial 
agiiiit. He became a licentiate of the London 
College of Physicians in 1821, and soon after 
went to Paris, Avhere he resided in the Rue 
Tailbout, and became physician to the Eng- 
lish embassy. In 1 835 tic Avas made a knight 
commander of the Guelpliic order, and Avas 
elected a felloAv of the (5olleg(? of Physicians 
in 1843. He died at Oxford in 1860. Ilis 
social (lualities and liA’^ely conversation made 
him many friends throughout life, and Ik? had 
a large practice among the lOnglish in Paris. 

! [Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, iii, 231 ; Madden’s 
Life of tho Countess of Blessington.] N. M. 

I CHARON, LOUIS (1655-1725), paint(?r 
I and engraver, was born in Paris on 2 Sept, 
i 1655. He was the son of Henri Chfiron, a 
I Frehch miniature painter in enamel and an 
engraver, who died at Lyons in 1677. After 
having received some instruction from his 
father, he was enabled by the liberality of his 
sia^r to visit Italy, Avhere he particularly 
studied the Avorks of Raphael and Giiilio 
i Rotuano. On his return to Paris he was in 
i 1687, and again in 1690, commissioned by 
] the corporation of goldsmiths to paint tie 
‘ maV which they oficrod ev(‘ry year on i May 
to the cathedral of Notre-Damt;. The sub- 
j(*ct of the first picture Avas ‘ The Proph(‘t 
Agabus before Paul ; ’ that of tbe sticond Avas 
^ llerodias.’ Both are now in the Louvre. 
Being a Calvinist, he Avns forced by th(i reli- 
gious troubles which folloAved the revocat ion 
of the edict of Nantes to leavt? France in 1 695, 
A\dien he came to England and found a patron 
in the Duke of Montagu, for Avhose mansion 
at BoughtOn he paintetl * The Assembly of 
the Oo(&j|^ ‘ The Judgment of Pails,’ and otluu* 
Avorks. 5 He was also employed at Burh;igh 
and Chitsworth, but he fell into discredit 
Avlien httpainted at Montagu House in com- 
p(‘titiqnlvith Rousseau, Baptiste, and Dela- 
fosse, ffis work, however, was not much 
(?steemed|: for although his draAving was cor- 
I reel., his jeomposition was tame and iuani- 
I mate, am}, his colouring cold and feeble. Siib- 
; seipientlt be turned his attention to making 
i designs tor the illustration of books, and these 
ax’e belter than his paintings. Among them 
are d(‘signs for an edition of Milton’s ‘ Poetical 
Works ’issued in 1720,and a series of plates 
to illustrate Iiis sister Sophie’s PVench version 
of the Psalms published at Paris in 1694, the 
latter of which he himself engraved, although 
in a very indifferent manner. Robert-Dumes- 
nil describes twenty-eight plates by him. 

I Those from his own designs comprise also 
j ‘ St. Petfer healing the Lame at the Gate of 
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the Tem^e/ ‘ The Deatli of Ananias and Sap- 
phira/ ^ The Baptism of the Eunuch by St. 
Philip/ and the ‘ Labours of Hercules/ a se- 
ries of which was iiiiished by Van der Gucht, 
Bernard Picart, and Claude Dubose. Ch6ron 
died in London, in Covent Garden^ on 20 May 
1726, from an attack of apoplexy, and was 
buried in the porch of St. Paurs, Covent 
Garden. 

The engravinns after Charon’s paintings 
include * Diana and her Nymphs bathing,’ by 
Bernard Baron : ^ The Sacrifice of Tpliigenia* 
and ‘ The Coronation of George 1/ by Claude 
Dubose ; and ‘ The Marriage of Charles I and 
Henrietta Maria ’ and * Nymph and Satyrs/ 
by Nicolas Charles Dupuis. 

Two of I^ouis Charon’s sisters, Elisaheth- 
So]>hle and Marie-Aime, adopted their father’s 
l)rofession of miniature painting. Sophie, 
who was born on G Oct. 1647, and died on 
0 Sept. 1711, was likewise a poetess and an 
accomplished musician. Both married late 
in life, Marie-Anne becomiug the wife of th^ 
painter Alexis-Simon llelle. .. 

[Bryan’s Diet, of J’iiinlcrs and Engravers, ed. 
Graves, 188G; Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the 
p]nglish School, 1878 ; Bcllier delaChavignei^’s 
Dictionnairo dcs Artistes de VEcole Fran^aise, 
1868-85, 1.252; JaLs Dictionnaire critique de 
Biographic et d’llistoire, 1872; Haag’s France 
Protestante, 1877, &c., iv. 286-7; Dussieux’s 
Artistes EraiK;ais a I’etranger, 1856, p. 128; 
Bohert-Dumesnirs Beintro-Graveur Eran<;ais, 
1835-71, iii. 285-95, xi. 35-7; Political Btiito 
of Great Britain, 1725, xxix. 603.] K. E. G.* 

CHERRY, ANDREW (1762-1812), ac- 
tor and dramatist, was bom in Limerick On 
11 Jan. 1762. His father, John Cherry, a 
printer and bookseller in Limerick, is said to 
have intended him for the church. At eleven 
years of age, hoAvever, Cherry 1 eft the Limerick 
grammar school and entof^d the employment 
of .James Potts, a printer and bookseller in 
Dublin. From an early period he displayed 
a taste for the stage, and at the age or, four- 
teen he played as an amateur, in a room at 
the Black-a-Moor’s Head, Towers Street, 
Dublin, Lucia in Addison’s ^Cato.’ Three 
years later he first appeared at Naas, co. Kil- 
dare, as a member of a strolling company 
under the management of a Mr. Martin, 
playing Feignwell in * A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife.’ As a strolling player in Ireland he 
purchased, at the cost of constant exposure 
and imminent risk of starvation, a fair know- 
ledge of his art. According to the accounts 
of his career published during his lifetime, 
he was on one occasion three days without 
food. Yielding to discouragement ^ returned 
to his former occupation, and remained in 
Dublin for three years. After one or two 


attempts to resume his ])rof[^ssion of actor 
he joined the company of Richard William 
Knipe, a well-known and popular manager, 
whoso daugliter, after the death of her father, 
he married in Belfast. Cherry then joined 
the ^principal provincial com])any of Ire- 
land’ (Btoffraphia Bramatica) under the 
management of Atkins, and played with in- 
creasing reputation in the north of Ireland 
a round of leading characters. ‘ Mr. Ryder 
having in 1787 been engaged for Coven t 
Garden, Mr. Cherry was called up to supply 
his place at the Theatre Royal, Smock Alley, 
Dublin’ (ih.) As Ryder’s first np])enranc(? 
took place on 26 Oct. 1786, this date is seen 
to be not wholly trustworthy* For five or 
six years Cherry, familiarly known as ‘ Little 
Cherry,’ enjoyed a high reputation in Dublin. 
His first part in the Smock Alley Theatre 
was Darby in the ^Poor Soldier’ of O’Keeft*. 
J^rly In t he season of 1 791 -2 he appeared wit h 
hil wife in Hull as a member of the company 
pf Tate Wilkinson, playing comic characters 
previously assigned ,to l^awcett, who had just 
quitt<‘.d the York circuit for Covent Garden. 
He first ap])(‘ar(‘d as a member of Wilkinson’s 
troupe at W akefield ns Vapid Uithe ^Drama- 
tist/ and Lnzarillo in .Tephson’s ^ Two Strings 
to your Bow.’ Tii tlie spring of 1794CheiTy, 
irritated that Fawc('tt,th<*n on a starring tour, 
resumed his old parts, threw up his engage- 
ment with Tate Wilkinson and retilrned to 
Dublin, where ho continued for two seasons, 
after which, with his wife, he engaged with 
Ward and Banks at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester. Thence, to replace Blisset, he 

I )rocecded to Bath, in which city he made 
lis first aj)peH ranee on 6 Oct. 1798. From 
Bath he made his way to Drury Lane, at 
which house he appeared for the first time on 
26 Sept. 1802 as Sir Benjamin Dove in the 
^Brothers’ of Cumberland, and Lnzarillo in 
* Two Strings to your Bow.’ At this house, at 
which one or two of his pieces were produced, 
he stayed until 1807, after which his name 
disappears from the bills. A few years subse- 
quent ly he was managing a theatrical company 
in Wales. He died at Monmouth on 12 
1812. Genest was unfavourably impressed 
with Cherry as an actor. On the other hand, 
Tate Wilkinson says that in certain characters 
* he possesses great merit,’ and adds that lie 
‘ has the peculiar excellence as a comedian 
that when he has to perform a character not 
so suited to his genius and abilities, yet still 
it is not CheiTy, but the character so justly 
conceived, that you perceive the skill of the 
artist perhaps more when he is out of his 
waUf than when in’ ( Wandering Tatentee^ iv. 
15). Among some inaniiscript notes to the 
^Account of the English Stage’ by Genest, 
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appear the following observations propos to 
one of Genest’s sneers (vii. o06) : * This is 
a very ill-natiired and untrue remark, as it 
is well known that Cherry was exceedingly 
clever and gave the greatest sat isfaction both 
to the Yorkshire manager [Tate Wilkinson] 
and the public.’ Cherry is said {Monthly 
Mirror^ February 1804) to have been of 
quaker descent, lie is there assigned a good 
parentage, his ancestors having, it is said, re- 
sided for centuries ^on a considerable estate* 
near Sheffield, and one of them had as an 
officer followe^/William III to Ireland, hav- 
ing married anTf^ish lady and purchased an 
estate at . Crooraiviiear Lim<^Tick, which was 
lost by the dissipatiqn of^Oherry s grandfatl ler. 
Such statements by sudioessful actors are too 
numerous to impose much confidence. 

Cherry is said to have written : 1 . ^1 lar- 
Icquin on the Stocks,’ pantomime, 17i>?^^q- 
dii(;ed at the, Hull Theatre mr his 
1 71)3. 2. ‘ 'Phe Outcasts,’ opera, 1703 

printed). 3. *Tho Soldier’s Daugliter,’ 
medy, 8vo, 1804, acted at Drury Laiui oh. 
7 Feb. 1804. 4, ^ All for Fame,’ comic sketchj* 
not printed, recited at DrUry Lane on 15 May 
1 805 for the benefit of Mrs. Mount ain. 5. ^ The , 
Village, or the World's Epitome,’ comedy, | 
never printed, acted at the Hayinarket on i 
18 .luly 1805, and withdrawn after the se- 
cond representation. 0. ^ The Travellers,’ 
operatic drama, music by Corri, 8vo, 1800^^ 
performed with succ('ss at Drury Lane on?' 
2'2 Jan. 1806. 7. ^ Thalia’s Tears,’ a sketch to 
the memory of King, Drury Lane, 7 Feb.^ 
1806, not printed, 8. ^Spanish Dollars,’ a 
^ musical trifle,’ Covent Garden, 9 April 1805, 
music by Davy. 9. ^ Peter the Great, or the 
Wooden Walls,’ 8vo, 1807, acted at Covent 
Garden on 8 May 1807, music by Jouve. 
10. *A Day in Ijondon,’ comedy, acted at 
Drury Lane on 9 April 1807 and not printed. 
Some of these plays arc included in the known 
collections of ( )xb(;rry, Cumberland, and Dun- 
combe, or in the * London Stage.’ Twelve 
editions of the * Soldier’s Daughter ’ appear 
to have been published in^ 1804-6. In the 
British MuseuttlJ pnder the head ‘A. Cherry,’ 
is ‘The Bay of ^jBiscay,' London, 4to, 1846, 
consisting of soUCB. ' It is probably by a de- 
scendant. Cherry’s l)lfiys are moderately well 
constructed, buV have small literary claim. 
By his wife Cherry had a large family. Por- 
traits of Cherry by Dewilde, as Item in the 
^ Deserted Daugliter ’ of Holcroft, and by Har- 
ding, are in tlie Mathews collection of por- 
traits now in the Garrick Club. 

[Grenest’s Account of the Stage ; . Baker, 
anti Jones’s Biographia Dnimatica; Gilliland's 
Dramatic Mirror; 0 niton’s History of the Then- 


Wandering Patentee ; Thespian Dictionary ; Era 
Almanack; Monthly Mirror for February 1804.1 

J. K. 

CHERRY, FRANCIS (1665 .M713), 
nonjuror, son of William and Anne Cherry 
of Shottesbrooke, Berkshire, was born in 
1665 or 1667, the date depending on his age 
at hia death, and was a gentleman commoner 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Soon after 
he had completed his twentieth year he mar- 
ried Eliza, daughter of .rohn Finch of Fiennes 
Court in the neiglibouring j)arish of White 
Waltham. He and his wife lived with liis 
father at Shottcsbrool^e. William Cherry 
survived until tJie Revolution, and died at 
the age of seventy-two (11 i:\kxe) or eighty- 
three (Bbhkelju v). He allowed his son 2,500/. 
a year to visit Bath and such other places as he 
j^iSiEUsed,' and ^to relieve the dislrt'sscd ’ (//>.) 
‘Among the various objects of his bounty was 
Thomas Heame, the antiquary, tluj son of the 
. parish clerk of W bite W al tham. (Jherry hav- 
iijg discovered Hearne’s talents put him to 
S6m)ol, and in 1695 took him to live in his 
house, helped liimin his studic'S, and supplied 
hjm with money until he had taken his M.A. 
degree. Hearne, who often speaks of his kind- 
ness, calls him ^ my best friend and patron.’ 
Cherry would not acknowledge AVilliam and 
Mary. He was a man of learning and piety, 
became the liberal patron of some of the 
Mahst eminent of the nonjiiring party. At 
.Shottesbrooke he often entertained Bishop 
Dodwell he settled in a house near his 
own, and Nelson was his constant guest. 
Leslie he concealed for a while in a house 
belonging to him at White Waltham, and 
sent him to Romo to convert the old Chevalier 
de St. George. The prince assured Leslie ot 
his unalter«d)le attachment to his own faith, 
and ^lent Cherry a ring as a token of his re- 
gard. First Gilbert and then Francis Brokesby 
[qrir.J held prayers twice daily at his house, 
aettng as chaplains Ho him and Mr. Dod well’s 
family, and others of that party, in the duties 
of religion * (He AKNB, Collections ^ 2i\). At 
the same time Cherry lived on excellent terms 
with White Kennet, afterwards bishop of 
Peterborough, to whom he had given the 
living of Shottesbrooke. He had a few valu- 
able manuscr^ts and a fine collection of 
books, coins, and other antiquities. He did 
not publish anyt-hing. Hearno speaks of a 
chronology of Herodotus and of some other 
works that he began and left unfinished at 
his death, as evidences of the depth of his 
learning and of hie critical ability, and Dod- 
well, in dedicating his ^ De Veterum Cyclis’ 
to him, acknowledges the help he had re- 
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coived from him. Ilia views on the duty of 
the non] Urol'S when the rif^hts of the deprived 
bishops ceased to exist will be found in the 
letters of his fritiiid and chaplain Brokesby, 
with whom he and Dodwell returned to the 
communion of the national church on 26 Feb. 
1709-10 (MAKsuALTi, Defence, A.pp. vi, xii). 

('Cherry was a rtuiiarkably handsome man, 
and was noted as a fine gentleman, an ele- 
gant damper, and a bold rider. William III, 
iealoiis of his fame as a horseman, used at 
one time to follow liiin pretty closely when 
out stag-hunting. Observing this, Cherry one 
day leaped his horse down a steep and dan- 
gerous piece of bank into the Thames, hoping 
that the ‘usurper’ would follow liim and 
break his neck, l)ut the king turned away. 
Whenever the Princess of Denmark came 
out to hunt in her ‘ calash,’ or chaise. Cherry 
used to ride up to the carriage and pay bis 
respects. He would not, however, acknow- 
ledge Anne as his sovereign, and so the fipst' 
day she drove to the hunt after she became 
([ueen he k(i])t away from her. Anne asked 
l^eachy, her ‘ hottle-nian,’ if that was not Mr. 
(Iherry in tht‘ distances, and when he repHed 
that it was, she said, ‘Aye, he will not com;» 
to me now; T know the reason. But go you 
and carry him a couple of bottles of red wine' 
and white from m(^, and tell him that I esteem 
him one of the. homistest gentlemen in my 
dominions.’ True to his principles. Cherry 
bade Peachy express his humble respects au.d« 
best thanks to ‘ his mistress.’ The compli- 
ment is said to have been often repeated 
(BjJKKKLnv). On the death of his fa%er 
Cherry took his debts, amounting to 30, OCK)/.," 
upon himself. This brought him into serious 
dilRculties. On one occasion he was arre.sted 
at the suit of Mrs. Barbara Porter, his god- 
mother, for a debt of 200A» and lay a few 
days in ll(Miding gaol. His imprisonment 
cost him 100/., which he spent in entertain- 
ing the Berkshire gentlemen who came to' 
visit him. He died on 23 Sept. 1713, at tie 
age of forty-six (Berkelet) or forty-eight 
( IIeakne), and was buried on the 25th. ^In 
accordance with his wishes his fimeral was 
performed privately at 10 p.m. in Shottes- 
brooke churchyard, and on his tomb were 
inscribed only the words ‘ Hie jacet pticca- 
torum maximus,’ with the year of his death. 
His manuscripts were given by his widow 
to the university of Oxford. Among them 
was a letter Hearne had written to him on 
the subject of the oath of allegiance, which 
fell into the hands of the antiquary’s enemies, 
and so caused him ranch trouble Cherry had 
two sons, who died in infanejv and three 
daughters ; the eldest, Anne, presented her 
father’s picture to the University Galley; the 


youngest, Fliza, married Henry Frinsham, 
vicar of White Waltham, and became the 
mother of Eliza Berkeley [q. v.] Shottes- 
brooke was sold in 1717. 

Among those who were helped by l^Vancis 
Cherry was his first cousin, Thomas Cherry 
(1683-1706), the schoolfellow and friend of 
Hearne. Ilis exptmscs at 8t. Edmund Hall 
appear toha\’e been paid by liis cousin (i2e//- 
quiee Hearniance, 286). He was, He^ne says, 
‘a lover of learning and of learned men.’ 
He helped Hearne in his work, and was his 
‘ very dear friend.’ Shortly after taking his 
M. A. degree and entering oilers as curate of 
Witney, Oxfordshire, he died, , on 17 Nov. 
j 1706, at the age of twenty-pthfee. His stipend 
at Witney was 20/. a yefiu^. Hearne, writing 
I to Fi’ancis Cherry, tells him that he has se- 
I cured Thomas’s effects at Oxford, and among 
; them a ‘ new pudding-sleeve crape gown,’ that 
j hi^^e^bts amoup.ted to 16/. 8^. ID/., and that 
kiamkhstitttte dt.AVitney should be paid I0.s. 
k ^fiday. . 

V [Mrs. E. Borkeley’s preface to Poems of G . M. 
i. !]^rkeley, (>6, 318-47; Nichols’s History of 
I Ijinckloy, 173; Hearne’s preface , to Leland’s 
j Collectanea (2 d( 1 ed.), 39 ; Hearue’s Lelanfi’.s 
I Itinerary (2nd ed.), 119; ReliqiiisB Hearnianm 
j (ed. 1857), 138, 293, 823, 899,. 904-5 ; Hoarne’s 
! CoUections, ed. Doble, i. passim ; Brokesl)y’s 
j Life of Dodwell, 300 ; Marshall’s Defence of our 
Constitution, App. vi, xii ; Gent. Mag. Ixv. pt. 
lb 825, 894, Ixix. pt. i. 96, 462.] W. JL 

CHERTSEY, ANDREW (//. 1508- 
1632), translator, undertook several transla- 
tions into Englislv of French devotional books 
for Wynkyn de Wordo the printer. The fol- 
lowing are attributed to him: i. ‘A Lytell 
treatyse called the Liicydarye ’ (colophon) 
Wynkyn de Wo^dt^, Jjondon, 1608 ? 4to, from 
a French version of the ‘ Elucidariiis ’ of Ho- 
norius ( Aiigiistodunensis). 2. ‘ Iliesus C The 
Floureof the Commaiindementes of God, with 
many examples and auctorytees ex tract e and 
drawe as well of Holy Scryptures as other doc- 
tours and good auncyente ^ders, thewhiclie 
is moche utylo and profy table linto all people.’ 
The colophon describes the 'book as ‘lately 
translated out of Fresshe inio Englysslie,’ 
Wynkyn de Worde, London, 1521, fol. The 
name of the translator is given 'together with 
his coat of arms at the end of the book. 
3. ‘ A Goostly TVeatyse of the Passyon of 
Christ, with many devout coteinplacions, 
examples, and exposicyons of y® same,’ in 
prose and verse, Wynkyn de Worde, London, 
1632,. 4to. Tliis book is stated to have been 
‘ trcqtihited out of French into Englysch by 
Andrew Chertsey, gentleman, theyereof our 
loM knxx.’ A poetical prologue by Robert 
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Copland i? prefixed, in wliich Clierfse.y is 
stated to have translated many other hooks 
in volumes large and fayre 

From French in ])rose of goostly exemplayre. 

Two of these volumes Cojdand describes as 
(hailing with ^ The Sevyn Sacraments/ anot her 
was entitled * Of Christen men the ordinary/ 
and a fourth ‘ The craft, to lyve w(dl and to 
dye.’ Of this last work alone is anything 
now kno'Vvn. Caxton printed a hook wit h the 
same title about 1491, (lonsisting of trans- 
lated extracts lirom a French worfe, and this 
translation was due to Caxton himself. But 
in 1 506 Wynlp^n do Worde published a com- 
plete translation of the same French work, 
and for this Chertsey was doubtless ri^spon- 
si])le. Warton states tliat George Ashby (d, 
1475) [q. V.] was probably the alithor of some 
of the books ascribed by Copland to Chert sey, 
but decisive evidence is altogether waning. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Bril. p. 175; Warton’s Hist. , 
of English Poetry, iv. 756; Bullen’s Brit.tljius. 
Cat. of books before 1640 .] . S. L..'L. . 

CHESELDEN, WILLI A INI (1 688-1 7^% ! 
surgeon and anatomist, was horn on 19 Uct. -j 
1688 at Houierby, near Burrow-on-tho-Ilill, ' 
Leicestershire. Tt is conjectured by Nichols \ 
(Lit. Anecd.Vm.W i') that he was appreii-.| 
ti(jed t o a Mr. Wilkes, surgeon, of T..eicest(;r, ; 
hut he was certainly in 17(K} a pupil in Ijon- 
don of William Cowper, tlio celehi’ated ana- 
tomist. Eit her then or soon after he 
nppr(*nticed to Mr, Ferin', surgeon to 
4’liomas’s Hospital. C4ies(dden’s progress as 
an anatomist was rapid, for in 1711 (two 
years after Cowpev’s death) we find from his 
printed syllabus that he was alnnidy a lec- 
turer on anatomy. His course consi.stod of | 
thirty-five lectures, and was repeated four j 
times in the year. In 171.4 he was called to . 
account by tht* Com])any of Barber-Surgeons 
for dissecting tlu‘ bodies of malefactors in 
his own house without permissiou of the 
company, hut on making his submission was, 
excused. The lectures were accordingly con-, 
tinned, first In "Chcseldeii’s own house, and 
afterwards at St. Thomas’s Hospital, for 
twenty years. . . , } 

Cheselden was a ct^idate for the post of 
surgeon to St. Thom^Ss on two occasions, in 
1714-15, before lie was successful; but on j 
9 .July 1718 he ^as appointed assistant sur- j 
geon, and on 8 April 1719 was elected without , 
opposition one of the principal surgeons in ’ 
place of W^illiam Dickenson, deceased. The j 
newly appointed surgeon continued lecturing 
on anatomy, and also applied himself to ope- 
rative surgery. He was perhaps led particu- 
larly to ])ay attention to the operation for the 
stone because his master, Feme, was one of | 


the surgeons specially licensed to perform this 
operation in the hos])ital ; this license being 
not granted, as a matter of cour.so, to all the 
surgeons. 

In 1723 Cheselden published a ‘Treatise 
■ on the High Operation for the Stone,’ in 
which, after describing his own method, he 
I reprints the accounts of the operation Written 
j several of his predecessors. Notwith- 
I standing these candid acknowledgments, the 
1 book drew upon Cheselden a violent attack 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Lithotomus Castra- 
tiis ’ (London, 1723, 8vo), anonymous, hut be- 
lieved to have been written by .John Douglas, 
a surgeon and rival anatoniic^.al teacher, for- 
I merly a pupil at St. Thomas’s, wiio had just 
before written a, work on tlu^ same operation 
and performed it with succhjss (‘ Lit liotomia 
Douglas.siana, a New Method of Cutting for 
the Stone/ London, 1723, 'Ito). The com- 
plaint was that Cheseldi'ii liad ])lagiari.‘<ed 
from Douglas, hut the lattcT’s merits Avere so 
fiilly acknowledged in Clu’sehhui’s jindace 
that the attack seems uncalled for, and was 
.probably due to some p(‘r.sonal pi(|U(\ The dis- 
pute was of the less conse(]uen(r(‘ astfiieselden 
shbrtly afterwards gave up this op(.iration, 
and adopted that ])y wliieh lui is ])est known. 
A great surgical operation is seldom the in- 
vention of one mind only. That which made 
Cheselden famous was bas(‘d upon one in- 
vented and ])ractised (with terrible want of 
. success) by a friar, l^'ren^ .Taccpies, in Paris, 
l and afterwards improved by Ihiu, a ])rofessor 
I at Leyden, but as modified by ffiiestddon into 
I his so-called ‘ lateral operation for the stom ^ ' 

I wasvirtually a new invention. Tt was brought 
by him to such pt'rfiictiou of detail as lias 
hardly been improved ujion ii]) to the present 
day, and to have invented this alone would 
he enough to make the iianu‘ of Clieselden a 
landmark in the history of surgery. He exe- 
Ciited it with extraordinary skill and bril- 
liancy, and with a degree of success which, 
.even with the aid of modern improvtimeuts, 
has hardly been surpassed. Tliis classical 
operation was first pei-formed on 27 March 
1727. It soon became famous throughout 
Europe, and distinguished surgeons, from 
Paris among qther places, came ovcir (either 
of their own accord or in commission from 
soraci learned body) to b(‘Come acquainted 
with Cheselden’s method. A full account of 
it is given in Dr. James Douglas’s ‘Appendix 
to the History of' the Lateral Operation for 
theStone,containingMr.Cheselden’8Method’ 
(London, 1731). 

In 1712 Cheselden sent a short note to the 
Royal Society (xxvii. 436) giving an account 
of some human bones of an extraordinary 
size contained in a Roman urn dug up at St. 
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Albans, and in the same year was elected a j 
fellow of the society. In the next volume 
(xxviii. 281) appears another short paper by 
him on some ^ anatomical observations,* re- 
ferring entirely to morbid anatomy. In 1728 
he wrote a paper {PhiL Tram, xxxv. 447) 
which attracted universal attention, and has 
not beefi without importance in the liistory 
of psychology, * An accjount of some observa- 
tions made by a young gentleman who- was 
bom blind . . . and was couch’d between 
thirteen and fourteen years of age.* The 
account of this youth’s singular experiences 
is clear and masterly, but disappointingly 
short, and most students of the subject have 
regretted that the opportunity was not seized 
for more detailed oDservations. Cheselden 
was not a man of the pen, and this extreme 
brevity is noticeable in everything he wrote. 
There was nothing novel in the operation it- 
self, but in another paper in the same volume, 
(p. 451) he describes a method of treating 
certain forms of blindness by the formation 
of an opening to servo as an * artificial pu- 
pil.* This operation Cheselden was the first 
actually to penform, and he is regarded by 
good authorities as having thereby rendeVei 
‘ immortal services ’ to the art of ophthalmic 
surgery. 

Cheselden’s contributions to anatomy stand 
next in importance to his surgical discoveries, j 
II is * Anatomy of the Human Body* was an ' 
extremely popular book, running to thirteen 
editions. It is not minute in detail, but 
practical, containing many physiological ob- 
servations as well as points of surgery, with 
constant reference to experiment as the test of-; 
theory. His great work on the bones, ‘ Osteo- 
graphia,’ is one of the most splendidly illus- 
trated works on the subject ever published ; the 
plates not only have great artistic merit, but 
are extremely accural e ; the text, after Chesel- 
den’s manner, is somewhat meagre. This work, 
though highly praised by competent autho- 
rities, was violently attacked by John Dou- 
glas, above mentioned, in a pamphlet entitled 
‘ Animadversions on a late pompous Book 
called Osteographia * (London, 1736). The 
only notable literary work of Cheselden 
after this was the editing of Le Dran’s ‘ Ope- 
rations in Surgery,* translated into English 
by Gataker (2 vols. Ijondon, 1749), and a 
surgical paper in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions * (xliv. 33). 

While thus engaged in hospital work and 
teaching Cheselden gained a large practice and 
became known to many eminent persons of his 
time. He was intimate with Pope, who has 
commemorated him with Dr, Mead in a line 
of his ‘ Imitations of Horace,* praised him in 
a letter to Swift, and has left a short note ad- 
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dressed to Cheselden himself which shows the 
intimacy existing between them. Jonathan 
Bichardson the painter complimented him 
in verse as well as by painting the fine por- 
trait of him now at tne College of Surgeons. 
He attended the deathbed of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and was intimate with Sir Hans Sloane, 
os is shown by two manuscript letters in the 
British Museum, otherwise of no importance 
(Sloane MS. 4040; 

In December 1727 Cheselden was appointed 
surgeon to Queen Caroline. Later on , he 
would appear to have been out of favour 
at court, and was not called in during the 
queen’s last illness. An improbable story 
is told that Cheselden gave offence in hi^h 
quarters by neglecting to perform a certain 
experimental operation on a condemned cri- 
minal. The proposed experiment consisted 
in pejorating the meinbrana tympani, or drum 
of the ear, so as to show whether this part is 
the- seat of hearing, and whether the opera- 
tion could safely be done to relieve deafness. 
Cheselden in his ‘ Anatomy * tells the story 
as 'follows : ^ Some years since a malefactor 
was pardoned on condition that he suffered 
thbs experiment, but he falling ill of a fever 
the operation was deferred, during which 
time there was so great apublic clamour raised 
against it that it was afterwards thought fit 
to be forbid.* So that proposing the operation 
rather than neglecting to do it was more pro- 
bably the offence. 

' ,^In 1729 he was made corresponding mem- 
ber of the F rench Academy of Sciences, and 
on the foundation of the Royal Academy of 
Surgery in Paris was made the first foreign 
associate. When St. George’s Hospital was 
founded in 1733-4, Cheselden was elected ono 
of the surgeons, and on his resignation in 
1737 was made consulting surgeon. After 
many years* active practice lie accepted, in 
February 1737, the axipoiiitment of surgeon 
to Chelsea Hospital, which was a sort of 
I retirement, though probably lucrative, and 
retired from St. Thomas’s 29 March 1738. He 
was one of the last warden^* of the Barber- 
Surgpons’ Company, immediately before the 
separation of the surgeons and barbers, which 
took place in 1744-6;. Possibly Cheselden 
was concerned in the change (Dr. B. W. 
Richardson). 

Although Cheselden’s practice was larger 
and lucrative, 600/. being his fee for the ope- 
ration for the stone, he does not appear to have 
accumulated a large fortune. He died on 
10 April 1762 at Bath, and is buried in the 
grpi^nds of Chelsea Hospital. He marrieil 
ML|e-, Deborah Knight of London, who sur- 
vived him and lived till 1764. They had an 
only daughter, who married Dr, Charles Cotes 

0 
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of Woodcote, Shropshire, hut died without ' 
issue. I 

Cheselden will always he regarded as be- , 
yond dispute one of the greatest of British j 
surgeons. He was one of the most brilliant ■ 
operators whose achievements are on record, j 
On one occasion, to the astonishment of a | 
b^rench surgeon, he performed his celebrated 
operation in fifty-four seconds, and accord- 
ing to Dr, James Douglas this was nothing 
unusual. Modern surgery has hardly sur- 
passed this. None the less was he a sound 
scientific surgeon, and, what is rarer, a man 
of real inventive genius. He is said to have 
had a taste for literature and pretensions 
to critical judgl&ieht, which on one occasion 
misled him (in the presence of Pope liimself ) 
into denying ttat thSa fourth book of the 
Dunciad * could be by the author of the first 
three. Ilis true bent .was evidently me- j 
chanical, and it is stated, on the auth^ty i 
of Faulkner’s ^History of 
Oheselderi drew the plans ^ the old 
bridge. He was also a keen^atl^on of athletic 
sports, especially, boxing, -> His dispositicnji 
was gay and genial. He was fond of soci^ 
and evidently pbjpular. To his patients he 
was kind and tender-hearted. His portra'itn. 
above mentioned, was engraved in mezzotint : 
by Faber. * 

He wrote : 1. < Syllabus sive Index llu- 
mani corporis partium anatomicus. Tn usunr 
Theatri Anatom ici Willhelmi Cheseld^. 
chirurgi. Autoris impeiisis,’ London, 1711;^ 
4to. 2. ^ The Anatomy of the Human Body/ 
8vo, 1st ed. London, 1713 ; 13th ed. London, 
1792. 3. * Treatise on t Ik^ High Operation 
for the Stone,’ London, 1723, 8vo. 4. * Osteo- 
graphia, or the Anatomy of the Bones,^ Lon- 
<lon, 1783, fol. 1 

[M^m. Acad. Royalo do Chirurgie, vii. 168, I 
Paris, 1757 , 8 VO (information from family); Ni- i 
ohols’s Lit. Anccd. iv. 613, viii. 414, &c. ; Biog. 
Brit. (Kippis),ni. 491 ; Archive.sof St. Thomas's 
Hospital; Richarc^n’s Asclepiad, iii. 40, 1886.1 

J. F. P.' 
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CHESHAM, ; FRANCIS (1749-1806), | 
was an engraver .of merit at the end of the 
eighteenth century. In J777 he exhibited at ! 
the Royal Incorporp,^; Society of Artists in ! 
Piccadilly an engminng of^^'lhe Death of j 
Richard III,* after Barralet, and in the fol- j 
lowing year * The Death of William Rufus.’ 
He was then residing in Broad Street, 
Golden Square. In 1780 he exhibited with 
the Society of Artists at Spring Gardens, 
^Inside of the Chapter House at Margam,’ 
and ^View of the Abbey Church at Llan- 
thony.’ In 1779-80 he engraved several 
views of various places in the United King- 


dom, after Paul Sandby,for Hooker’s * Copper 
Plate Magazine.’ In 1788 the Boydells pub- 
lished two engravings by Chesham, after G. 
Robertson, ^ A View of the Iron Bridge in 
Coalhrookdale, Shropshire,’ and ‘ A View of 
the Mouth of a Coal Pit near Broseley in 
Shropshire; * these two ])lates are very well 
engraved in the style and method brought 
into fashion by Vivares and his school. Ches- 
ham also engraved after his own design a 
large plate of ^ Moses striking the Rock ; ’ 
after Cipriani, he engraved an allegorical 
figure of ^ Britannia ; ’ and after Robert Dodd, 
* The Naval Victory gained by Admiral Par- 
ker in 1781.’ He ilicd in London in 1806. 

[Ifubcr et Roost’s Manuel des Oiirieux ct ties 
Amateurs dti I’Art, ix, 360; Leblanc’s Manuel 
de I’Amateur d’Estampes ; Muller’s Kiinstler- 
Tjiixikon ; Catalogues of the Exhibitions of the 
Society of Artist s ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1 760- 
1880.] L. C. 

CHESHIRE, JOHN, IM.B. (1695-1762), 
physician, is stated to have been educated at 
Oxford, although he does not seem to hav 

E raduated there. He practised medicine in 
eicester and the surrounding district, but 
never entered the Ijondon College of Physi- 
cians. lie attained local etdebrity and wrote 
iwo medical hooks : * A Treatise upon the 
Rheumatism,’ first published tit Leic(\ster in 
1723, and afterwards in an enlarged edition, 
tiondon, 1735 ; and *The Gouty Man’s (k)m- 
( Panion,’ Nottingham, 1747. A case related 
\ h- 14, ed. 1728; p. 26, ed. 1735) shows that 
j ^eshire did not clearly distinguish between 
j gout and chronic rheumatism. Of acute 
rheumatism his account shows little clinical 
knowledge, and is mixed up with trivial pas- 
sages from other authors and much self-])raise. 
For chronic rheumatism ho recommends the 
waters of Kedlestone (p. 148), and for acute 
I'hbumatism advises cold baths and sweating 
J>etw^een blankets (p. 76). ‘The Gouty Man’s 
.Goppanion’ is more interesting, hut contains 
^'important observations. Cheshire advises 
temperance as a preventive, draws up a 
diet scale, recommends tea in the afternoon, 
calomel and emetics during the attack, mer- 
cury in the intervals. He had observed that 
sciatic pain was sometimes a part of a general 
gouty condition, and this is almost the only 
weighty remark in all his pages. Gf his per- 
sonal history and character his medical writ- 
ings give some glimpses. They show that 
he himself suffered from gout, that he had a 
high opinion of his own merits, and that he 
had been patronised by William, the third 
lord Craven. Graven was one of the followers 
of Pulteney, and in a servile dedication 
Cheshire goes out of his way to join in the 
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cvj against Walpole as a corrupt and wicked , 
minister, who ought to bo impeached ‘in order | 
to satisfy the well-grounded resentment of an j 
injured nation.’ j 

[Cheshire’s Works; Kudiments of Honour, I 
1 753 ; a Letter to Dr. Cheshire by an Apotheciiry 
in Birmingham, London, 1739.1 N. M. | 

CHESNEY, OHAULES CORNWAL- ■ 
LIS (1826-1876), brevet-colonel royal engi- ; 
neers, was a ne])hew of General Francis Raw- i 
don Chesney [ip v], in whose house he was | 
bom, and to whom he owed his first advance in j 
life. He was the son of another Charles Corn- 
wallis Chesney, who had been a captain in the , 
East India Company’s Bengal artillery until ! 
ill-liealth obliged him to return to England, 
where he died in 18ii0. The younger Charles • 
Cornwallis was born near Kilkeol, in county 
Down, on 29 Sept. 1826, and, losing his father ^ 
before he was four years old, owed his early 
training to his mother, a woman of more thaw 
ordinary energy and strength of character.; 
was educated at Blundell’s school, Tivei*ton, 
and for a year at a private school at Exeter, 
and, obtaining in 1813 a nomination to the 
Itoyal Military Academy, Woolwich, wi^ 
gazetted as sub-li(mtcnant in the royal engi- 
neers in 184o, passing out head of his term. 
He served with his corps first in Ireland, and 
then in the Bermudas, whence he was soon 
transferred to the West Indies, and, returning 
to England in 1 8o3, he was ordered to N ew Zea<r 
land, having obtained his company, inl854,but 
his delicate health obliged him to come homfe 
two years later. His studies had long been 
directed to the historical criticism of military" 
events, and his decided talent in this direction 
procured him the appointment of professor of 
military history, first at the Cadet, and after- 
wards at the Staff College at Sandhurst. 
Here he was speedily recognised as the best, 
military critic of his day. When he began 
his instruction, he found the means of teach-, 
ing young officers the scientific history of their 
profession very inadequate ; no really critical 
works on the subject existed in English, and 
little attempt had been made to open the 
military student’s mind to a scientific view 
•of the art of war in the post and the present. 
Chesney ’s lectures effected nothing less than 
a revolution in this respect. Gifted with a 
singularly judicial cast of mind, and with the 
power of clear and logical, as well as grace- 
ful, expression, his critical examination of 
past and passing military events was in the 
highest degree instructive to the young officers 
who thronged to hear him. It was a bold 
adventure to subject the American cdvjd' ivar 
to a close and searching military criticism 
while it was still in progress, yet his lectures 


on the ‘ Campaigns in Virginia and JMary- 
land,’ which were published m 1863 (2nd e<l. 
1804), were at once recognised as a valuable 
contribution to military history; while lii.s 
‘Waterloo Lectures,* which were printed in 
1868 (3rd ed. 1874), have ever since becui a 
text-book at the military schools, not only of 
England, but (in translations) of Germany 
and France. The main characteristic of both 
volumes is their absolute impartiality. An 
instance of Chesney’s immovable devotion 
to truth was found in his treatment of tlui 
Wilterloo campaign, whpre, after quenching 
the Napoleonic glamour.'^hich has dazzled 
most accounts of the battle, he proceeded to 
reject the patriotic fiction, of^ our countrymen, 
and gave Blueher thq^ftill credit of his im- 
portant share in tfio victory. His other works 
were: ‘The Tactical Use of Fortresses,’ 1868; 
‘Th^ Military Resources of Prussia and 
Ftai^^C,’ published in, conjunct ion with Mr. 

in 1870; and ‘ Essays in Military Bio- 
grSny,’ a coUection of papers reprinted in 
T874 from the ‘Edinbiirgli Review,’ to which 
he was a frequent Contributor, and ‘Frasers 
Jtagazine.’ I'lie volume included essays on 
the mil itary careers of General Grant, General 
Lee, and Henry von Brandt, and an apprecia- 
tive review of the achievements of Chesnoy’s 
old friend Chinese Gordon [see Gordon. 
OiiARLEs GeobgeJ. He served as a member or 
’ .e Royal Commission on Military Education, 
bich sat, tinder t hepresidency of Ijord Diiffe- 
rih; and afterwards of Lord Northbrook, from 
1868 to 1870. In 1871 ho was sent by govern- 
^eut to report on the Franco-German war, and 
was afterwards closely engaged upon Tjord 
Cardwell’s scheme for the localisation of the 
army. On his promotion to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 18()8 he went to Aldershot 
for five years, and, having obtained liis brevet 
rank of colonel in 1873, was appointed to the 
command of the home district of the royal 
, engineers. It was while ‘ engaged in the 
duties of this ])ost that li6 paught the chill 
- which caused his death from pneumonia on 
19 March 1876, at the early age of forty-nine, 
lie was buried at Sandhurst with military 
honours, in the presence of a great company 
of his colleagues andf^'Tmer pupils. 

[Private informatioiJ.^ S. L.-P. 

CHESNEY,' FRANCIS RAWDON 
(1789-1872), general, the explorer of theEii- 
! phrates and founder of the overland route to 
I India, was the son of Alexander Chesney, a 
1 native of county Antrim, but of Scottish de- 
t scoht. The father emigrated to South Carolina 
in 1772 and took an active part in the war of 
independence, in which he performed various 
important services of difficulty and danger 

o 2 
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for Lord Kawdon, afterwards Marquis of Kino to Koseyr, and surveyed the Isthmus- 
llastings, and more than once succeeded in of Suez, Chesney resolved to examine the 
rallying the men of Carolina round the stan- possibilities of a new road to India, or rather 
dard of the king’s army. (.)n his return to | of a very old but long neglected road, which, 
Ireland he was appointed coast officer at j starting from the coast of Syria, should make 
Annalong in county Down, to which he was use of the waters of the Great River, and 
attracted by the possibilities of action offered coming out at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
by the smuggling proclivities of the district, should find a terminus at Kurrachee or Bom- 
and here his son Francis was born, 16 March bay. * With the view of surveying the Eu- 
1789.' At the early age of nine the child held phrates, which had hitherto remained unex- 
a commission as sub-lieutenant in the Mourne | plored, he journeyed through Palestine, and 
infantry, a body of volunteers raised by Cap- ' then, striking the Euphrates at Anah, pro- 
tain Chesney for the defence of the county ceeded to take elaborate soundings and sur-^ 
against the IJnit^ Irishmen, and the boy veys of the river from that town to its em- 
actually went out ;On service in the field, bouchure in the Persian Gulf (IHill). The task 
He had already been presented with a cadet- | was one of exceeding difficulty, for Chesney 
ship at Woolwich by his father’s old patron j was unacquainted with the language of the 
Lord Rawdon (then Lord Moira), and in | Arabs, at whose mercy his life was placed, and 
1803, at the age of fourteen, passed into the was compelled to use the utmost secrecy in 
preparatory academy at Great Marlow, ai^d | obtaining the necessary information about the 
was gazetted to tlie royal, artillery at WqoL depth and character of the river’s course and 
wich in 1805. In spite of this precociouf cxlfr^nts. A great part of his observations Avere 
boyhood, up to the age .of forty Chesney conducted from a raft, in the well of which he 
was chiefly occupied with , the unoventful made a hole through which he could secretly 
routinedutiesof his regiment at Portsmbuth, I work the sounding-pole. The hostility of 
Guernsey, Leith, Dublin, and Gibraltar ; l>ut the Arab tribes to one another and to the 
his official duties Avero A'uried by visite*.to stranger who had intruded ini o their country 
tlio continent, first after tlu^ buttle of Waten* ^ was a constant source of danger, and Ches- 
loo, in which he had vainly endeavoured to [ hoy frequently made his survey under a fire 
take part, and again in 18 l 7, Avlien he made a [ from theibanks. He soon succeeded, hoAvever, 
professionaltourofexamination of Napoleon’s • in winning the confidence of tluj Arabs, and 
battle-fields. He never saAv active service, effected a thorough survey of t he lower part 
though always eager to volunteer in CA'ety of the Euphrates; when, after a tour through 
expedition for fifty years, from the (!ami)ai||p Persia to Tebriz and Trebizonde, and thence 
ending in Waterloo in 1815 to the invasion' by an adA^enturoiis route across to Aleppo, 
of the Crimea in 1854-5. In 18t^9 he set; failing to complete his explorat ion by a sur- 
out for CyOnstantiuQple, in the hope of being vey of the upper portion of the river in coii- 
able to render sertlee to the Turks iii the sequeiiceofthedisturbedstateoftlK' country, 
struggle in AVbicli ‘‘^ey were then engaged he returiu'd to England to make his report 
Avith Russia, but 'aVrh'ed only in time to to the gOA'eniment and urge by cA'ery means 
hear of the disastrous * peace of Adrianoplei,* in his power the adoption of the l^uphrates 
He was then enebnraged by Sir R. Gordon, [ route to India. For tAvo years he besieged 
British arabassadpr at the Porte, to make a j,the various authorities, secured the interest 
tour of inspection in Egypt and Syria, and, of King William, of I^ord Stratford (then 
this led to two results of tlio highest impox- j Sir Stratford Canning), I.ordRipon, and other 
tance. One was vthA ; Suez Canal, Avhich people of influence, and at length succeeded 
Chesney proved a perfectly feasible I in getting a select committee appointed, which 

undertaking from a^ engineer’s point of view, i decided that the scheme of steam commiini- 
in suite of the adverse conclusions of Napo- * cation with India by way of the Euphrates 
leoii’s surveyors; and it was on the strength | deserved a careful trial. The India board 
of Cheaney’s report that M. de Lesseps, by was also favourable to the project, and the 
his oAvn frank admission, was first led to House of Commons voted 20,000/. for the 
attempt the great enterprise AAdiich he has expenses of a new expedition, of which Ches- 
since successfully carried out. The second ri'ey was to be the commander. Early in 
result was his exploration in 1831 of the 18«15, with a company of thirteen officers 
Euphrates valley, which induced the home and a small number of artillerymen, engi- 
goveniment to send out two subsequent neers, sappers, and miners, Chesney set sail 
expeditions with a vieAv to opening out a for the ba,y of Antioch, in order to prove his 
route to India through Syria and the Persian own theory that the Euphrates was navi- 
Gulf. After having travelled up the Nile to gable from the point nearest to that bay 
the second cataract, crossed the desert from down to its mouth. The operation was at- 
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tended with apparently overwhelming diffi- Campaigns of 1828~9/hased upon his personal 
culties, but the energy of the commander and observations at tlie close of the war. Having 
men triumphed over the physical obstacles completed his service as colonel commandant 
that blocked their way. They transported the of the Cork division, he had now retired to 
steamers which wore to navigate the Great his home in the ^ kingdom ’ of Mourne, county 
River in sections from Seleucia in the bay of Down, where t he greater part of what re- 
Antioch to Birejik on the upper Euphrates, in mained of his long life was spent. In 1855 
sjnte of the opposition of the pasha of Egypt, he was invited by the Duke of Newcastle, 
who was then supreme in those parts, and in secretary at war, to raise and command a 
defiance of the impediments offered by the foreign legion for service in the Cfim^, but 
hillycountry to heavy metal goods. After im- a change of ministers brought the project to 
mense labour and much suffering from malaria naught. In 1856 a scheme for connecting 
— Chesney himself was struck down by brain India with England by a railway route run- 
fever for a while — the two steamers, named re- niug through the Euphrates valley was set 
spectively tlie Euphrates and the Tigris, were on foot by Mr. (now Sjr William) Andrew, 
put together on the upper river at Bii*ejik, and I and Chesney was naturally invited to take a 
the voyage down was begun under favourable I prominent part in advocating this adaptation 
auspices. They had almost got as far down j of his own scheme. Government sanctioned 
as Anah, the spot where Chesney began his | another expedition to examine into the feasi- 
former exploration, when a sudden storm bilityof such a rail way, and at the age of sixty- 
wrecked the Tigris, with the loss of twenty seVen Chesney set out, accompanied by Sir 
lives, and she had to be left at the bottom of • John Macneill, the engineer, and thoroughly 
the river, while the Euphrates proceeded on surveyed the groittid withaviewtoascertain- 
her way down, and, having safely reached mg the best point for t he new line to, intersect 
the mouth, steamed across to Bushire in the the range of liills which sever th^Euph.rates 
summer of 1836. The main work of the ex- valley from the bay of Antioch. Ilie re.'ult 

E edition was now accomplished. CheSfiey vras highly satisfactory, and, after ha , ing by 
ad proved that the Euphrates was nayi- persistent efforts obtained the necessary con- 
gable for steam vessels through the entire cessions from the Turkish government, Ches- 
course, from a point about 120 mileS from ney returned home, only to find that the 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf ; he home government did not dare to carry out 
had shown how short and rapid a route this' or even encourage a scheme that was re- 
would prove to India;* and had confirmed ^arded with dislike by Palmerston^s ally, 
his previous views about the tractability of Jhe Emperor Louis Napoleon. Yet one more 
the Arab tribes that ranged the banks. The attempt was made. At the age of seventy- 
foundering of the Tigris was an accident tjiat Irthree Chesney again went out to Constanti- 
miglit have occurred anywhere, and formed nople in 1862 to win fresh concessions from 
no argument against the practicability of the the Porte for a renewed railway scheme, and,^ 
route. He remained some lime longer to after a successful mi^eeou^ found himself 
explore the Tigris and Karun, and to make a again baulked by the timidity of the British 
journey to India to consult with the authori- government. lie visitfed Paris in 1869, and 
ties at Bombay on the development of the new received the compliments of De Lesseps, who 
route, and did not return to England till tjic styled him generously the * father cf the 
middle of 1837. In London he busied hii^- Suez Canal.* He had now published (1868) 
self in working for the reward andproino- by government desire the concluding ‘Narra- 
tion of his officers and in preparing his great tive of the l^^uphratcs Expedition,^, and in 
work on the (ixpedition, but was interrupted 1871 began to hojje agaip that his life*8 idea 
in this task by being ordered to China to was at last to be realised ; for a committee 
command the artillery at the Hongkong sta- of the House of Commons was appointed to 
tion in 1843, where he remained till 1847. examine into the merits of the Euphrates 
He was one of the party attacked on the railway scheme, and only a few months be- 
Canton river by the Chinese mob, and was fore his death tlie aged general, as full of 
present at the consequent bombardment of vigour as ever, though eighty-two years old,, 
the Boguo forts by Sir John Davis. On his attended the meetings of the committee and 
return to England he published (1860) the gave his valuable evidence. Hedidnotliye 
first two volumes, geographical and histori-i to see the favourable but ineffectual report of 
■cal, of his ‘ Expedition for the Survey of the the committee, for on ik) Jan. 1872 he died 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; * a ‘ Histoiy of at his home in Moiinie in his eighty-third 
the Past and Present State’ of Firearms,^ a year. He had received the Geographical 
work of high value from a military pdint of Society’s gold medal so long before as 1837, 
view; and a volume on the ‘ Russo-Turkish and, besides being a jnember of various learned 
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societies; was made an honorary D.C.L. at contemporary) tells us, he had acquired a re- 
Oxford in 1850. He was gazetted colone? putation for groat simplicity and humility, 
commandant of the 14th brigade royal artil- which would render him a welcome successor 
lery in 1864 and lieutenant-general the same to the haugtd^ J|<nd ostentatious Alexander^ 
year. He never accepted any rewards 01 who had more a feudal baron than a 

honours from government, though it is statec biah(^. was received at his episcopal 

that some offers were tardily made to him city the greatest tokens ofjoy and devout 

He barely exacted the payment of his ex- revel^hce, both by clergy and people, who,; 
peases in the expeditions and the cost of th< ‘ having expected much in their new bishops 
publioation of his great work on the survey, found him exceed their anticipations^ (Hen. 
As an explorer Chesney must hold a very Hunt, ib.) The young bishop, however, evi- 
high rank. His energy, courage, and perse- dently a quiet, unainbitious man, had not 
verance were unboi^hded,. and nis pursuit of the strength of character or practical wisdom 
his mission wasJUinwlfi^i and zealous and required in a critical epoch. Alan, Becketts- 
devoted. His puMi^e'l(l works are dry, bul biographer, while praising his simplicity, 
surprisingly full, of jeattiing and research speaks very slightingly of his judgment:; 
when it is remembered that he had only re- ‘ simjdex quidem homo et minus discretus ^ 
ceived an elemental^, militai^ education. (Gervase, i. 183; ii. 327). 

His personal characteristics 'were a devoiy^n Giraldus Cambrensis, not however the most 
to duty which haS',ra^ly heem equalled^ a trustworthy of witnesses, charges him with 
restless energy which lasted to, extreme's^, having inflicted enormous loss on the see 
age, a strong religious belief, which induced Of • Lincoln by his over-readiness to give 
a constant habit pf almost painful sejf-^-;' !away what was not rightly his own to give, 
amination and contrition fbr.tiiie.most trifl^ Some of the episcopal estates he bestowed on 
faults, but* which- could npt restrain the his nieces as marriage portions, while four 
kindliness of nature whicli made hinijft, churches and a prebend were alienated by 
staunch and uhcbaiigiug friend and a de- him for the benefit of the Gil bertine priory of 
voted husband, and relation, lie married St. Catherine’s, outside the South Bar-gate of 
thrice : (1) in 182*2, a daughter of JolinForste: Lincoln, Avhich he had founded immediately 
and niece of Sir Albert Glt'dstaiies, who die' after his consecration to the see. Not content 
in 1826, leaving one daughter; (2) in 1831 with the more modest lodging in the tower 
JOverilda, daugliter of Sir John Fraser, wli^ .‘over the Eastgate assigned to his predecessor, 
died without issue in 1840 ; and (3) in 18^^ Bishop Alexander, by J lenry I, he purchased 
Louisa, daughter of Edward Fletcher, whbl|.|bTa considerable sum a site for a new epi- 
survives him, and byiwhom he had four sonf^ seopal residence in 1165, on which he began 
and one daughter; of , whom one son died in the erection, on a scale of mucli grandeur and 
boyhood. . ^ at great cost,’ of the palace which was after- 

[Life of Genewi Cliesiwy, l.y his Wife ^ .® carried on by his sucoe.s.sors, Hugh of 
find Daughter, edited; hy-' Stanley I,iine-l'oolc, Avalon and Hugh of Wells, and finally com- 
1885; personal infotmation.] S. L.-!*. ^pleted, after the lapse of two centuries, by 

••'Bishop William of Alnwick [q. v.l He also, 
CHESNEY, , HO.BERT nu (f/. 11 CO), preyious to 1162, purchased of the brethren 
(‘cujus cognomen est de Querceto,’ * of the of the Temple, for a hundred marks, their 
Oakwood;^ IIen.' HuntO, fourth bishop of original house, 'The Old Temple,’ in the parish 
Lincoln, 'was by bip^MLnglishman, but, as of St. Andrew’s, Holborii, as a London resi- 
bis name indicates, family. At dence for the bishops of Lincoln. By these- 
an early age be wiftS.J^ppcinted archdeacon of costly works the bishop contracted a debt with 
Leicester, and is motioned by his contem- Aaron the Jew of Lincoln, the most cele- 
poraiy, Henry of IJuntingdoii, in his letter brated money-lender of his age, amounting to 
‘ J)e Oonfcemptu Mundf ’ (p,‘ 302), as holding 300/. This sum was charged upon the see, 
that office with greaLcr^t, VVhile still a the 'ornamenta’ of the cathedral church being 
young man he was cb^en bishop of Lincoln, fledged to the unbeliever as security for its- 
on the death of.Al&ander [q. v.], by the repayment, to the great scandal of the church; 
common consent of the whole church of Lin- but these were reaeemed by Chesney’s suc- 
colu (Dic]E}T0, i. 258), towards the close of :ossor, Gcoflrey, afterwards archbishop of' 

1 148, and was consecrated at Lambeth by fork, on his accession to the see. Chesney 
Archbishop 'Theobald, 19 Dec. of the same ►btaiued the grant of some markets and fairs,, 
year. According to Henry of Huntingdon and , the addition of a prebend to make up- 
(p. 281), the king (Stephen), clergy, and "or that granted to the Gilbertines (Gieald. 
people all accepted his election with the Uambr. Oj 9 . vii. 34-6). But he inflicted fur- 
grealestjoy. As archdeacon, Diceto (also his her injury on the see of Lincoln by his ac- 
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quiescence ill the claim of^the great abbey of 
St. Albans, which was at that time within the 
diocese of Lincoln, for exemption from epL 
scopal control. Independence of the bishops 
in whose dioceses they wern locally situate 
had long been an object of ambition tq the 
greater monasteries ; but the abbey of Battle 
was hitherto the only one which enjoyed such 
independence. The struggle between Chesney 
and the abbey was, however, altogether an 
unequal one. The abbot of 8t. Albans, Bo- 
bert de Gorham, was much more than a match 
for Chesney in boldness and vigour, and the 
matter of controversy had been already vir- 
tually decided. Chesney was really free from 
serious blame in the matter. He might have 
carried on the struggle more energetically, 
but he could not have prevented the recog- 
nition of the independence of the monastery. 
That had been already ordained hj Pope 
Adrian IV [q. v.], who was a native of tne 
domain of St. Albans, of which house Jiis 
father had been a monk for more than fifty 
years. It had also been accepted by his suc- 
cessor, Alexander III, and had received tlni^ 
assent of Henry II. After much controversy 
the cause came finally for (Settlement before 
the king in the chapel of St. Catherine, at 
Westminster Abbey, in March 1163.^ The 
vill of Tinghurst, Buckinghamshire, of 10/. 
annual value, having at Henry’s suggestion 
been offered to the bishop by way of compro- 
in i se, was accepted by h im. 1 1 is claim of j ti- 
risdiction was formally renounced, the act 
being confirmed by Becket, then archbishop* 
of Canterbury, who granted the monastery as, 
complete independence of the bishops of Bin- 
coin as that they had liitherto enjoyed of 
tlio bishops of Winchester or Exeter (Matt. 
Pares, Gesta Abbatum S, Alb. ed. Riley, i. 
135-57 ; Chrov. Majoray ii. 219). The, final;; 
agreement between the contending parties is ” 
given by Wendover {Flores Uistor. ed. Cox^/ 
ii. 292). Mortification at the humiliating^ 
issue of the struggle may probably have been ! 
the cause of the failure of health which was 
allowed as an excuse for his absence from the 
council held at Tours in the month of May of ' 
t he same year (Diceto, i. 310). He had previ- 
ously taken part in the consecration of Roger, | 
archbishop of York, 10 Oct. 1154, a fortnight : 
before Stephen’s death, and three years later, ' 
17 .July 1157, he was one of the bishops at the ! 
council of Northampton, by whom the final • 
agreement was drawn up between A rchbishop i 
Theobald and Silvester, abbot of St. Angus- ! 
tine’s, concerning canonical obedience ((Ier- j 
VAS. Dorobern. i. 158, 104). He wus also ’ 
one of the consecrators of Thomas Becket as 
archbishop of Canterbury, 3 June 1162. As 
one of Becket’s sufiragans, Cliesney could 


not avoid bearing a part in the struggle for 
sjipremacy between the sovereign and the 
archbisllop. At the outbreak of the dispute 
between Henry and Becket in 1165, Emulf 
[(][. v.] counselled the king to detach some 
ot his suffragans from the primate. Henry 
accordingly summoned Chesney to his pre- 
sence at Gloucester, together with Roger, 
archbishop of York, as ‘ the most pliable of 
the bishops,’ and induced them to desert 
Becket and attach themselves to his interests 
(HOyBDBiT, i. 221 ; Vita S. Tkom, Anxm.^ 
MLuterialSy iv. 30; Wli5,i,.s,CAKT. t6. i. 14; 
Grim, ih. ii. 377). Bi January 1164, Chesney 
attended the counciLof ^Idrendon, where he 
united with the otheli prMates, including 
Becket himself, in the' solemn engagement 
to observe tho/s ancient customs ’ of the realm 
(/6. iv. 206, v. 72)i: fn the October of the 
s^o year we find Oliiftsiiey with other bishops 
atlthe council of NorthAmpton, which proved 
the crisis of the struggle'. Here he exhibited 
; his simplicity and lacic bf discretion. At 
tJA® discussion ^between Becket and his suf- 
iia^ns, with locked dqoi^ gsto whether tl 
aneh bishop should render the accounts dc- 
ihAnded by Henry, after various leading 
’bishops had given their advice, Chesney thus* 
lersely declared himself in favour of sub- 
‘missiori. ‘ It Is plain,** ho said, ‘ that this 
man’s life and blood are sought after. He 
'■must either give up that or his archbishopric. 
Agad if he loses his life, I do not see what 
.|raod his archbishopric is to do him’ (Alan 
;Tewk. Vita S . Thom ,^ Materials , ii. 327 ; 
Gbrvas. Dorobern. i. 183), On the last and 
most memorable day ,df the. council, 13 Oct., 
wlien by Henry’s peAission the bishops 
waited upon the archl^hop to entreat him 
to throw himself upon the king’s mercy, 
Chesney had recourse to. the ‘silent eloquence 
of tears’ (FiTzSTBPfTBN, Vita S. Tkom. ib. 
iii. 05). if we may trust the ‘Annals of 
Worcester Abbey,’ Chesnby one of the 
envoys despatched J)y Henry immediately 
after Becket’s flight'.fl^m Northampton to 
convey his letters to the pope at Sens, charg- 
ing Becket with traitoi^us conduct (Amial. 
Monast. iv.'381). Cheney did not live to 
witness tlie tragical ri^d of the long and 
hitter struggle in whidh be had been called 
reluctantly to take part. • This ‘ man of great 
humility passed to thi^'^Lord * 27 Dec. 1166 
(Girald. Cambr. vii. 36, 164 ; the date given 
by Diceto, i. 329, 26 Jan. 1167, is certainly 
erroneous). 

[Henry of Huntingdon (Rolls Series), pp. 
281, 302 ; Gervase of Canterbury, i. 168, 164, 
183 ; Roger of Hovodon, i. 221, 269 ; Diceto, i. 
268, 310, 329; Girald. Cambrensis, vii. 34, 198 ; 
Materials fo^ the Life of Becket, i. l4, ii. 327, 
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377 , iii. 60, iv. 30, 206, 314, v. 72 ; Wendover, I 
id. Coxe, ii. 292 ; Monastic Annals (Gloucester), , 
ii. 169 (Worcester), iv. 381 ; Perry’s ^t. Hugh I 
of Lincoln.] ' E. V. * 

CHESSAR, JAnIS AGNES (1835-1880), 
teacher, was born in Edinburgh in 1835, and 
after attending private schools and classes in 
that city went to London in 1861 in order to 
gain special training as a teacher. Early in 
the hext year she took charge of a class in 
the Home and Colonial Training College. 
During the fifteen years she held this appoint- 
ment she did muon, to raise the college to the 
highest place among s’Uch institutions by her 
skill as a teachet find by the moral influence 
.she exercised over her pupils. In 1 800 weak- 
ness of health obliged her to resign her posi- 
tion on the .staff oi the college, and she then 
employed her time in giving l^tures and in 
private tuition. She was Sectcd a member 
of the London School Board in 1873, ah4’ In 
t hat capacity did much useful work ih cpn-" 
nection with the health and domestic tral^^ 
of girls. In 1875 she . was forced to leave 
England for a wanner climate, and did. not 
seek re-election. Her death, which wds 
caused by cerebral apofdexy, took place on 
3 Sei)t. 1880 at H^fdssels, whither she hod 
gone to assist at - ah educational congress. 
She edited Mrs. SomervilLe’s * Physical Geo- 
graphy * and Hughe8*8 ^ Phy.sical Geography,.’ 
ancf wrote much fpV i:he" * Queen ’ and othe^* 
newspapers. , 

[Educational TimeSyl, Oct. 1880 ; Atheuicum, 
18 Sept. 1880.] - ; W. H. . 

CHESSHEB, BOBERT (1750-1831), 
surgeon, was born iti *1760 at IJincklCy,. 
Leicestershire. His fatb^. dying diu'ing His 
infancy, his mothw, married a surgeon named 
Wlialley, residing also Hinckley ; and to 
him, after education at Bosworth school, 
young Ohessher was apprenticed. He early 
showed aptitude fpriiApJovising supports for 
iractured limbs, especjialfy for the purpose of 
obviating controotioa; pf /muscles ana skin. 
At the age of eightepii became a pupil of 
Dr. Denman, the eminent London accoucheur, 
attending William Hunter’s and Fordyce’s 
lectures. He afterwards bcdiime house sur- j 
geon to the Mid^Jesex^Bpspital, but before 
long returned to Hincl^yi on his stepfather’s 
death, and remained there, unmarried, during 
the remainder of his life, resisting solicita- 
tions to return to London. He died on 
31 .Jan. 1831. 

Ohessher was a very^ ingenious mechani- 
cian, employing a mechanic named Reeves ’ 
to carry out his idea4. After 1790 he applied 
a double-inclined plane to suppbrt fractured 
legs with great s uccess. He invited several 


instruments for supporting weak spines and 
for relieving the spinal column from the 
weight of the head, and for applying gentle 
steady friction to contracted limbs or muscles. 
It is to be regr^ted that his manuscript cases 
were not puhlished, but his retiring manners 
prevented his merits from being fully known. 
His personal character appears to have been 
most estimable. 

[Annual Bioerraphy and Olntuary, 1832, pp. 
39L4O8.I G. T. B. 

CHESSHYRE, Sir JOHN (1(562-1738), 
lawyer, son of Thomas Chesshyre of Hal wood, 
near Rimcorn, Oliesliire, was bom on 1 1 Nov. 
1662, entered as a student at the Inner Temple 
on 16 June 1696, took tlui degree of seijeant- 
at-law on 8 June 1705, became queen’s ser- 
’jeant on 27 Nov. 1711, king’s serjeant on 
5 Jan. 1714, and king’s prime serjeant on 
in Jan. 1727. In 1719 he was associated 
with Attorney-general Leclimere in the pro- 
' seeution of John Matthews, a lad of nine- 
teen, who was indicted of liigli treason under 
the Act of Succession, 4 Anne c. 8, for pub- 
lishing a Jacobite tract, entitled ‘ Ex ore 
tuo te judido, vox populi vox Dei.’ The case 
was tried at the Old Bailey before Lord-cliief- 
justi^e King, Lord-chief-baron Bury, and 
nimj puisne judges, and the boy was found 
guilty, sentenced to death, and executed. 
Another case in which Chesshyre was en- 
gaged was the trial of two bailiffs for stabbing 
agentlcman named Liitterell, who hud struck 
one of them when under arrest. Lutterell 
died of his wounds. The lord chief justice, 
before whom the case was tried in the king’s 
bench in 1721-2, summed up decidedly in 
favour of the prisoners, and the jury return- 
ing a verdict of manslaughter, they claimed 
benefit of clergy, and escaped with burnt 
hands. Chesshyre was also engaged in the pro- 
sectition of the Jacobite conspirator Richard 
Layer [q, v.] in 1723. The next case of public 
.intofest m which he was engaged was the pro- 
secution of the notorious warden of the Fleet 

J irison, .John Huggins, for the murder of a 
lobtor named Edward Arne, who had died 
after confinement in an unwholesome room. 
Huggins denied that he had ^iven authority 
for his impri.soninent. The jury returned a 
special verdict, which was removed by cer- 
tiorari into the king’s bench, and there 
elaborately argued by Willis and Eyre, after 
which it was argued at Serjeants’ Inn by 
Ches.shyre, the attorney and solicitor general, 
and other counsel. In the end Loid-chief- 
justice Raymond held that there was no 
evidence of consent on the part of Huggins, 
and he was acquitted. From extracts from 
the seijeant’s fee-book, communicated to 
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* Notes and Queries ' in 1859, it appears that ! 
between 1719 and 1726 Ohesshyre’s practice ■ 
was considerable, liis average income amount- 
ing to 3,24 U. ; in the latter year he limited 
liimself to the court of common pleas, with 
the result that his average income during the 
next six years declined to 1,320/. In 1706 
he endowed the chapel of ease near Halton 
Castle, Cheshire, with a sum of 200/. per 
annum for the maintenance of a curate, 
which in 1718 he increased to 600/. In the 
following year he gave a sum of 100/. to 
the charity school at Isleworth. In 1735 he 
founded a library at Halton to be accessible, 
with the consent of the curate of the chapel 
of ease for the time being, to ^ any divine or 
divines of the church of England oi* other j 
gentlemen or j)er8on8 of letters ’ on every ' 
Tuesday and Thursday in the year. The ' 
library, as originally constituted, numbered | 
some four hundred volumes, consisting chiefly 
of theology, patristic and Anglican, biblical 
criticism, (Miclesiastical history, but including 
also the ^ Statutes at Large,’ Rymer’s ‘ F(e- 
dera,’Dugdale’s ^ Monasticon,’and some Greek 
and Ijatin classics. Chesshyre also endowed 
the library with a small sum for maint^ndfice, 
which, as now invested, yields an income of 
12/. From the inscription over the door of 
the building it appears that the serjeant held 
the rank of knight in 1733. He sat on a 
commission appointed in July of this year to 
revise the scale of fees payable to officials 
belonging to the court of chancery, and to 
investigate cases of extortion in connection 
therewith: On 15 May 1738 he died suddenly 
while entering his coach, leaving, according 
to Sylvanus Urban, personalty amounting to 
100,000/., acquired entirely by his professional 
labours. This is hardly corroborated by the 
extracts from his fee-book already referred to,^ 
though they show that on one occasion Lord 
Chesterfield borrowed 20,000/. of him. He 
was buried in the parish church of Buneorn, 
where a pyramidal mural monument was 
raised to his memory, inscribed with a misr 
quoted couplet from the ^ Essay on Man.’ 

Chesshyre was survived by his wife, who 
died on 1 .Tan. 1766. lly his will he divided 
his property between his nephews, William, 
who succeeded him at Ilalwood, and .Tohn, i 
who established himself at Benington in | 
Hertfordshire, formerly the seat of the CaBsar ' 
family, in 1744. The oi'iginal seat of the 
family, Ilalwood, is now, or was until recently, 
used as a boarding school. 

[Lysons’s Magna Britannia, ii. pt. ii. 754, 763 ; 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, ed. ITelsby, i. 676, 711; 
Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs (1857), v. 561 ; 
Wynne on Degree of Serjeant-at-law, pp. 45, 102; 
l^otes and Queries, 2nd scries, vii. 492 ; Howell’s j 


State Trials, xv. 1323, 1328, 1342, 1357, 1359, 
1383, 1399, 1402-3, xvi. 1, 7, 31, 50, 54, 161, 
xvii. 309-11; Gent. Mag. (1733), pp. 45, 379, 
551, (1738) p. 277, (1756) p. 42, 367, 370, 379, 
380, (1868) p. 659 ; Lysons’s Environs, iii. 120 ; 
Cussans’s Hertfordshire, ii. Hundred of Broad- 
water, p. 128 ; Axon’s Cheshire Gleanings, pp. 75- 
83 ; Woolrych’s Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at- 
Law.] J. M. R. 

CHESTER, Eakl of { d . 1232). [Sec 
Blundevill, Randulpu db.] 

CHESTER, JOSEPH LEMUEL (1821- 
1882), genealogist, was bom at Norwich, 
Connecticut, in the United States of Ame- 
rica, on 30 April 1821, His father, Josepl 
(’hester, was a grocer in moderate circum- 
stances, who, dying at Norwich in 1832, left 
but little property to his family. His mother 
I was Prudee, a daughter of Major Eleaz(*r 
Ti^y; she married secondly the Rev. John 
Jlall, of the episcopal church, Ashtabula, 
(jhio. At an early age Chester became a 
teacher in a school at Ballston, New York, 
and in 1837 clerk in a land agency oflice 
in Warren, Ohip, In 1838, in his se\oii- 
teenth year, he went to New York and com- 
menced the study of theTAw,but soon aban- 
dohed it fo^* the mercantile profession, and 
j was employed as a clerk by Tappan & Co., 
I silk mercliants. His lijterary tastes were 
toly developed ; while 'in New York he con- 
tnbuted articles to the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the day, chiefly of a poetic charaettu*. 
Jhe * Knickerbocker ’ for January 1843 con- 
tains a poem by him, entitled ‘ Greenwood 
Cemetery,’ and signed Julian Cramer, his best 
known pseudonym. The same year his first 
volume, ^Greenwood Cemetery and other 
Poems,’ was published akNew York and Bos- 
! ton. He also lectured aitd visited many of the 
' States as an advocate of temperance. About. 
I 1846 lie removed to Philadelphia, where he 
fibtained a situation as a memhant’s cle]*k. In 
1847 and for some years subsequently he was 
commissioner of doeds.^ Ftom 1846 to 1860 
he was also the musical editor of Godey’s 
‘Ijady’s Book.* In 1852 he became one of 
the editors of J;Ue ‘Phil^clphia Inquirer’ 
and of the ‘ Daily Sun ; * and on the consolida- 
tion of the city of Philadtflphia in 1864 lie 
was elected a member of the city council. 
During several sessions of Congress at Wash- 
ington he visited that city as corresponding 
editor, and a portion of the time of nis resi- 
dence there he wm an assistant clerk in the 
House of Representatives. Ho was appointed 
by the Hon. James Pollocl?^ who was governor 
of Pennsylvama 1856-8, one of his aides- 
de-camp, with the military rank of colonel, 
an appellatiph by which he was afterwards 
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always known. While at W ashinp^ton he was 
employed to sell in England some patent 
rights, and leaving his native country landed 
at Liver])ool on 6 Sept. 1868. Various causes 
prevented him from succeeding in his under- 
taking, hut he settled in Ijondon and made 
it his residence thenceforth till his death. For 
a. time he kept up his connection with the 
newspaper press, and for about three years 
furnished a weekly letter from London to the 
*■ Phdadelphia Inquirer.’ His first work in 
his new home was ^ John llogers, the Com- 
piler of the First Authorised English Bible, 
the Pioneer of the English Iteforination, and 


versity of Oxford granted him the degree of 

D.C.L. 

Chester was one of the founders of the 
Harleia^n Society in 1869, and a member 
of the first council of the Royal Historical 
Society in 1870, and member of many other 
learned societies botli in England and in 
America. Ho generously spent half his time 
in replying to the inquiries of his numerous 
comispondents. Incessant work at last told 


on his constitution. He died at his residence^ 
124 Southwark Park Road, London, 26 May 
1882, and was buried in N unhead cemetery,, 
ill May. Cliester had not the advantage of any 
its P'irst Martyr,’ ISgT, a hook of much la- ! early antiquarian training, 'fill he arrived in 

. 1 •' ..mi' • ^ . 1 -m S 1 • 1 • .1 • i *1 


hour and research* "The civil war had then England in his thirty-eighth year he had not 

1 1 1 1^*1 . t * 1 • _ .1 1. _ .1 xl • •- xl ... 1 . 


broken out, and while he was thinking of 
returning to America * he received a commis- 
sion from the United States gpy^ninent for 
a service which he dould rend.er fn Ei^lgnd,’ 
and he decided to remain in that 
In the following year he obtainedfree 
to Doctors* Commons as a liteJraiy inquirer 
to examine all wills recorded previous to J 700 
and to make copies, iind dlexiontinii® for 
twenty years to coHect materials lllustra|jing 
the ancestry of American' families. ¥h |he 
meantime he made^spec^aj seat’chos for clients 
and investigated thi^ English Je.scent of noted 
Americans. Souie of tliese^ monographs have 
been printed by himself or others, but pro- 
bably the greater nutni^f. remain in maa:^- 
script in the hands of his clients. He unto- 
t iinately did not live long enough to publiA a 
pedigree of President^lVagliington, afavpui|te 
subject with hith’jSiit; years ;,J&e^^as 
unable to satisfy hiinS^f as, to the actual Sbii- 



at tempted anything in tlie line in which lie 
afterwards distinguished himself. Yet when 
he died he had no superior as a genealogi.st 
among English-speaking peophi. 

^ Chester’s literary excKuitor, George Edward 
'Cokayne, Norroy kingof arms, sold to Leonard 
Lawrie Hartley the manuscript of the ‘ Ma- 
triculations at the University of Oxford ’ for 
1,500/,, and 5 vols. of ‘ Marriage Allegations 
in the Bishop of London’s Register,’ «&c., for 
500/. On the death of Mr. Hartley, these 
manuscripts were purchased (1885) by Mr. 
Quaritch. They are now bm'ng printed, tlu^ 
‘Matriculations’ in four volumes and thi 
‘ Marriages ’ in one volume, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Joseph Foster. The Harleian 
.^ciety is also engaged in printing the ‘ Mar- 
riages ’ from a duplicate copy of Chester’s ma- 
nuscript. Chester was the author, editor, or 
compiler of the following works : 1. ‘ Green- 
wood Cemeteiy and other Poems,’ 1848. 
2. *A Treatise on the Law of Repulsion,’ 
1858. 8. ‘ Educational Laws of Virginia^ 

Margaret 
com- 


. Bible,’ 

JT-O— ~ ' C. / ’ 

being carefully ind&|S>. ihe matriculatipn, Burial Registers of the Abbey of St. I’eter, 
register of the unaversity Oxford, anotliey*.| ’tVestminster,’ 1876, which, besides being 
source of his informai^, was co])ied by liim brought out in the ‘ Publications of the Har- 
between 1866 and jSfe. 11©., next made ex- leian Society,’ was also ‘ Privately Printed 


t ensive extracts ^ The OW Marriage Al- 


legations in the 
extending from 1 


idon’s Regi.ster,’ 
,0. His greatest 


for the Author.’ 6. ‘ The Reiester Booke of 
Saynte De’nis Backchurch parishe,’ 1878. 
7. ‘ The Parish Registers of St. Mary Alder- 


work was the e*ditip||‘ and’ annotating ‘ Tlie ; maiy, London,’ 1880. 8. ‘The Visitation of 
Marriage, Bapti8malyaini.Bm’ial Registers of ' London,’ 1880, in which he assisted J. J, 


the Collegiate Ohiirch or Abbey of St. Peter, 
Westminster,’ dedicated to the queen, Lon- 
don, 1876, 8vo, w. xii,.6^. On this book he 
suent ten years’ labour, attd then generously 
allowed the TIarleian;^o^iety to issue it as one 
of their publicatioi|iei. .In recognition of his 
valuable work Columbia Cojlcge, New York, 
City, conferred on him the libnoyarv degree of 
TiL.l). in 1877, and on 22 Jurte 1881 the uni- 


Howard, LL.l)., in editing. 9. ‘The Parish 
Registers of St. Thomas the Apostle, l^on- 
don,’ 1881. 10. ‘The Parish Registers of 
St. Michael, Cornliill, London,’ 1882. He 
was also a contributor to the ‘ Register,’ the 
‘Heraldic Journal,’ the ‘Herald and Gene- 
alogist,’, ‘Transactions of Royal Historical 
Society,’ ‘ Proceedings of the Mn.ssachusetta 
Historical Society, the ‘ Athenujum,’ the 
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‘Academy/ ‘Notes and Queries/ and other 
publications. 

[Latting’s Memoir of Col. Chester, 1882 ; 
Bean’s Memoir of Col. J. L. Chester, 1884, with 
a portrait; Marshall’s Genealogist, ti. l89*-92* 
(1882) ; Athenseum, 3 June 1882, p. 699 ; Aca- 
demy, 3 June 1882, pp. 394-5, by W. P. Court- 
n y; Biograph and Review, May 1881, pp. 456-8 ; 
Palatine Note-book, ii. 156.] G-. C. B.* 

CHESTER, ROBERT (/. 1182), astro- 
nomer and alchemist, took his name from the 

I dace of his birth. Trained in the ordinary 
earning of his time, he turned aside from it 
to pursue mathematical studies, in which he 
gained a high reputation. Of his numerous 
writings Leland mentions ‘ Be Astrolabio * 
as giving j)roof of an acute understanding. 
His conjecture that it was written during 
the reign of H ichard II is erroneo us* A trans- 
lation by Chester from Arabic into Latin of 
an alchemistical treatise by ‘ Morienus Ro- 
manus’ bears the date 11 Feb. 1182. It 
exists in a manuscript of the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the Bodleian (Cod. Digb. 162, f. 28), 
and has been printed several times, namel>i, 
at Paris in 1564 with the title ‘ Morieni Ro- 
mani, quondam eremitsB Hierosolymitani, 
do re melallica, nietallorum transmutatione, 
et occulta summacjue antitj^uorum medicina 
Libellus pricter priorem editionem accurate 
recognitus.’ This, then, was not the lirst edi- 
tion. Again, at Basle in 1598, in the collec- 
tion ‘Artis auriferae quam Chemiam vocant*. 
(ii. 25-54), and at Geneva in 1711, in Man- 

f et’s ‘ Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa ^ (i. 609^)u 
n a brief translator’s preface ‘ Robertus Cas- 
trensis ’ admits the disqualilications for his 
task of youth and imperfect latinity. The 
Bodleian contains two other manuscripts as-, 
signed to Chester; the first is entitled ‘Be" 
diversitate unnorum ex Roberto Cestrensi stt- 
jier Tabuhis Toletanas’ (Cod. Bigh. 17, f. 156, 
written about 1870) ; and the second is the 
second part of an astronomical work, ‘ que 
videlicet ad meridiem urbis Londiniarum 
iuxta Al JBatem Haracmsem summam per 
Robertum Cestrensem contexitur ' (Cod. 8a- 
vil. 21, ir. 86-95). 

[Leland’s Commentarii de Script. Brit. p. 430 
(ed. 1709) ; Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. xi. 62 ; Pits, 
Be Angliai Scriptoribus, p. 900; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Macray’s Cat. Cod. MS. Bibliothecae Bod- 
leian^, pars nona; Bernard’s Cat. Libr. MS. 
Angliae ct Hibemise, p. 300 ; information kindly 
supplied by Mr. R. L. Poole of Oxford,] 

A. M. C. 

CHESTER, ROBERT (1566.^-1640?),; 
et, is conjectured by Br. (Irosart to have , 
en the son of Mr. Edward Chester of Roys- I 
don. If this supposition is correct, the poet j 


was bom about the end of Juno 1666 (Geo- 
SAET, Introduction to Love's Martyr, p. 8) ; 
was knighted in 1603 ; married Anne (who 
proved very prolific), daughter of Mr! Henry 
Capell of Essex ; and died on 8 May 16^. 
In 1601 Chester published a poem of obscure 
import entitled ‘ Love’s Martyr ; or, Rosalin’s 
Complaint, allegorically shadowing the truth 
of Love in the constant Fate of the Phoenix 
and Turtle,’ &c. 4to. The poem is dedicated 
‘ to the honourable and (of me before all 
other) honoured knight Sir John Salisburie.’^ 
Following the dedication are two copies of 
verses ; one, signed ‘R* ,, Chester/ is entitled 
‘ The Authour’e reqmast to the I^cenix,* and 
the other, signed ‘^R.. (A./ is addressed ‘ To 
the kind Reader. In/ 1611 the poem was 
reissued under tflg Htle^pf ‘ The Annals Hwc] 
of Great Brittaine. most excellent Mo- 

n^ent, wherein niay be\seeno all the anti- 
qi|ities of tljis K!b|[gdomey Only one copy 
, of each edition is known- to exist. Parts of 
. the poem, which is exceedingly difficult and 
tedioHS; appear to relate ^ Queen Elizabi.vU 
afidj^wex. , Appended to Chester’s poem ar* 

‘ SqsE^ new Composition^ of several Me iern 
Writers whose^names are Ajibscribed to their 
peverall Workes ; upon tlJo first subject, viz. 
the \Pjicenix and Turtle/ Shakespeare’s enig- 
matical poem,, ‘ The! Fheenix and Turtle/ is 
included among these Jnew compositions.’^ 
’J^f other verses are by ‘Tgnoto,’ Marston, 
Ch^man, and Ben lonkon. 

. ’ [iJrosart’s Introduction to Love’s Martyr, p. 8 
CdiWr’s Oollecranca,] ; • • A. H. B. 

(^IBSTEE, 'e()GBE;op (fi. 1339), al- 
most beyond doubt the same person with 
Rapulf Higden chronicler, like 

■whom he is described. as^a! monk of St. Wer- 
hy^tg’s at Chester, is said t.o have written a 
wotk entitled ‘ Polj^Cratfea Temporum,’ in 
se-fen books, extendiig^tq^the year 1314, with 
a^iupplementary hook barrying oil the liistory 
Ip 1389 (Bale, heript.^nt. Cat. v. 48, pp. 415 
et seq.) A ])ortion of I^His same book appears 
also to bear the title of ‘'Cosmographia ’ (Sir 
T. B. ITaedy, i)escriptive Vatalogue of Ma- 
terials relating toA^e early JIistory of Great 
Britain and Ireland^fii, 376 et seq.) The 
‘ Polycratica ’ is kiiown'to exist in a number 
of manuscripts, andi;it has generally been as- 
sumed to be the original from which Ramil f 
Iligden borrowed the mp,in part of his ‘ Poly- 
chronicon.’ It appears, however, that in all 
the six manuscripts examined by Mr. Bab- 
ington the ascription to*' Roger is added in a 
lijtcr hand, and that pne^tpi -these bears the 
heading of ‘ Hifitoria Policwhica; ’ while con- 
versely the ‘,^iyphronicon ’of Ranulf Higden 
is sometimes oiltitled the ‘ Polycraticon/ or 
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the * Historia Policratica/ Roger’s work ends 
in 1389, while Ranulfs, according to different 
copies, ends with the year 1327, or extends 
to various later dates. Ranulf died in 1363. 
It seems an irresistible conclusion that the 
name of the author of this chronicle, who is 
generally cited simply as * Cestrensis * (e.g. 
by Wycliffe, De CiviliDomtnio, i. 40, p. 308), 
being, omitted, the name * Roger’ was sup- 
plied by a later scribe in error for ^ Ranulf? 

[Babington's Ran. Higden Polychron. vol. i. 
intr. pp. X, xv~xx, 18 Cr), Rolls Sor.] R. L. P. 

CHESTER, Sib WILLIAM (1509?- 
1596?), lord mayor and merchant of Lon- 
don, second sou of John. Chester, citizen and 
draper of London, by his wife Joan, was bom 
about 1509. His father died in 1613, and 
two years afterwards his moth^ took for 
lier third husbaiid Sir John Milbohie, who 
Avas lord mayor in 15^1, - and under wl^se 
care young Chester was brought up,, 'L^dy 
Milbome survived tp 1546, outlivinHferltus- 
band. who died in 1686. She was in 

tlie church of St. Edmund, Lombard Street, 
where a monument wils erected by her son 
ill 1663. * ; / V 

Chester was educ,atcd ‘at Paterliousc^'Cam- 
bridge, but did notpr^Ced to a degree. ,On 
leaving the univeT^tty^he entered at once 
into trade as a merchant of the 

staple, and rapidly, attauied a position of 
< rainoiice. In 1632 he appetirs in the ^ State 
Papers’ as a merchant jWing for jiidgttnent 
ngainst one John PidWier of Leamm^tm for 
non-delivery of certaiim wobls, and ' in the 
following year the r^tom qf iSimon-Iioger- 
.son, taken prisoner by the vSeots, wdstfp be 
paid in Bristol befqre Easter eve to. Wirikm 
Chester, merchant. ' \ ' 

Under his mothers Will in 1645 he 
<-eiyed a considembH addition to his forttStaei' 
Avhich probably enable him to Aveather the 
.storm Avliicli Dofell the Plnglisli merchant; 
adventurers in that* year, /when the empefby 
Charles V placed embargo on English 
merchandise. Secretary Paget, ''Avri ting from 
Brussels 3 MarCb 1644-6,' says : ‘ Some in 
4lede shall wynne^% it,..'\yho Swe more than 
they have here, but Mi^/Warren, Mr. Hill, 
(hester, and dy vers Others a givate nombre 
are like to have a great SAvoo])e by it, having 
much here, and owing nothing or little’ 
(Chester- Waters, Chesters of ChicheXey, i. 
33), Chester, like hiS father, was a pro- 
minent member of the 'Drapers’ Company. 
Ill 1641, when warden, he took possession for 
tlie company of Oi^o&Well’s house iii Thidg- 
morton Street, which, on the attainder of 
the Earl of Essex, was purchased by the 
Drapers for their hall, lie became master 


of the company in 1663. In 1644 the art 
of refining sugar was first practised in Eng^ 
land by Bussine and four partners, of whom 
Chester was one. These adventurers set up 
twosimarbiakeries, which continued without 
livals fcr twenty years, and brought great pro- 
fit to the proprietors (Malcolm, Lond, Rediv, 
iv. 512). 

. Chester was elected an alderman of London 
for Farringdon Avard without, 1 7 Jan. 1652-3, 
but appears tohavebcen previously connected 
•with the corporation, as he was appointed in 
I 1 562 one of twel ve persons to petition the king 
on behalf of the city fdT the grant of BrideAvell 
palace for the recejition of vagrants and raen- 
j dicants. He served the office of sheriff of Lon- 
i don in 1663-4 with one David Woodroffe as 
' his colleague. Under t lie Marian pcrs(iciition 
the sheriffs had to car^ out the executions at 
Smithficld. Chester has been highly praised 
h Foxe and oilier Avriters for his humanity 
towaivis the sutferers, Avliich is contrasted 
with the harshness of his fellow-sheriff 
W oodroffe. His sympathy wit h t he reformers 
is further attested by his kindness to his ap- 
prentice Lawrence Saunders, avIio, mainly 
through his encouragement, was enabled to 
enter the ministry, and biicame. rector of All- 
hallows, Bread Street ; Saunders Avas con- 
demned at St. Mary Overie for his religious 
opinions and put to death this same year, 
1663, at Coventry. 

On 7 Feb. 1556-7 Chester was knighted, 
together with Sir Thomas Oftiey, lord mayor, 
by Queen Mary at (ireenwich. In December 
1557 John’ Bury [q. V.], liis wife’s nephew, 
dedicated to him a translat ion of Isocrates. In 
the first year of Elizabeth’s reign lie Avas ap- 
pointed on the royal commission for putting 
into execution the two acts of ])arliament 
lately passed for uniformity of prayer and 
for restoring the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the crown. He was elected lord mayor in 
•1560, the year in which Merchant Taylors’ 
^hool Avas founded. He Avas one of the 
earliest benefactors of Christ’s Hos])ital ; he 
also instituted public disputations among the 
scholars on St. l^artholomew’s Day, and the 
sheriffs’ prizes of gold and silver pens were 
first given during his shrievalty in 1664. 

In Elizabeth’s second parliament, Avhicli 
met 1 1 Jan. 1662-3, Chester sat as one of 
the reiiresentatives of the city of London, 
but did not seek re-election in the next par- 
liament (April 1671). He was appointed 
by the city in 1666 one of the commissioners 
to purchase the site of Gresham’s Royal Ex- 
change, and contributed 10/. towards the 
purchase-money. On 2 May 1667 the uni- 
versity of Cambridge by a special grace of 
the senate conferred upon him the degree of 
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M.A. In 1671 Chester was ap^inted on the 
special commission of oyer and terminer for 
the trial of John Felton, who was charged 
with high treason for publishing the bull of 
Pope Pius V deposing Queen fuizabQth. 

At this time Chester’s foreign trade ex- 
tended to the coast of Africa, and, besides 
his connection with the Merchant Adven- 
turers and other trading companies, he was 
governor of the Muscovy Company. In a 
letter to Queen Elizabeth, written September | 
1667 by Ivan Vasilovitz, emperor of Russia, 
ill which he grants at the queen’s request 1 
various privileges to the members of this ! 
company, Chester appears second in the list ' 
of merchants whose names are mentioned. He 
was also very successful in the eastern trade ; ' 
Queen Elizabeth speaks of him, in a despatch j 
of 27 Sept. 1571, as one of her greatest and best 
merchants trading with the shah of Persia. 
Chester now retired from business, and re- 
signed his ollice of alderman, probably in 
conse(|uence of his wife’s death. The re- 
mainder of his life was spent in retirement at 
the university of Cambridge, in the pursuit of 
classical and theological learning, to whi(^. 
he had always been greatly attached. Ife 
became a fellow-commoner, and his name is 
attached to a ])etition in favour of amending 
the university statutes on 6 May 1672. The 
exact date of his death is not known, but it 
was probably in 1596, for on 13 May in that 
year the administration of his goods was 
granted by the prerogative court to his son 
John, lie died at Cambridge, but was buried 
in Jjondon in his vault in St. Edmund’s, Lom- 
bard St reet. H e lived in Lombard Street, over 
against the celebrated George Inn, and his 
Iioustj was subsequently sold to Sir George 
Burne by William Chester, his son and heir. 

Chester was twice married, first to Eliza-, 
beth, daughter of Thomas Tjovett of Astwell 
in Northamptonshire. She married in ex- 
treme youth and proved an excellent wife j- 
she became the mother of six sons and eight 
daughters, three of the latter dying in in- 
fancy. Lady Chester died in 1660, and was 
buried 23 July in the church of St. Edmund, 
Lombard Street. Machyn describes the fune- 
ral, which was of unusual magnificence. The 
funeral sermon was preached by the famous 
Thomas Becon [q. v.] A monument with 
ail inscription to her memory in Latin ele- 
giacs, erected by her husband, perished at 
the great fire of London (Stkype, Stow, 
1720, bk. ii. pp. 166-7). His second wife 
was Joan, dau^ter of John Turner of Lon- 
don, and widow of William Beswicke, alder- 
man and draper. The marriage, which was 
a childless one, took place on 10 Nov. 1667, 1 
at St. Laurence Pountney Church, and the 


second Lady Chester died in 1672, and was 
buried 23 J)ec. in that church beside her first 
husband. 

Besides his other benefactions to Christ’s 
Hospital, Chester built at his own cost the 
partition wall between that hospital and St. 
Bartholomew’s ; he also vaulted with brick 
the town ditch, which had hitherto been very 
‘noisome and contagious’ to the hospital. 
To the hospital of St. Bartholomew he gave 
ten tenements in Tower Street and Harp 
Lane, to ‘ find ’ six poor women, which now 
produce a large annual income. ' WUliam, his 
son and heir, afterwarda^liecame constable of 
Wisbech Castle, and ^vas the ancestor of the 
Chesters of Chicheley* ' Thomas, the second 
son, was appointed by Queen Elizabeth in 
1580 bishop of El^iii iii Ireland. 

[The accdunt of Sir William Chester given 
by Mr. R. R. Chester-Wj^ters is very full and 
valuable. Cooper^ At^nse Cantab, i. 311 ; 
Lohd. apd Midd. Arch. Visitation of Lon- 
don, 1668, p. 4; Hist. M8S. Comm. Hatfield 
Hous,e,pt. i. p. 847 : Machytt’s Diary; Stow ; St.'te 
.Papers H«nry VIII, v. ;719, vi. 271 ; Colonial 
East Indies, 1613-r6, p. 6,; Herbert’s Livery 
. Companies; Foxe’s Acts an.d Mon., ed. Sto 
ton, Vi. 194 ; NlcHols’s Herald and Genealogist, 
vi. 266; Trollope’s Chvii^’s Hospital ; Charity 
Co9im->32nd Rep. pt. vi. 13, 24, 36; Burgoii’s 
Life of Gresham.] ^ C. W-h. 

CHESTERFIBLI), Eakls and Coun- 
tses OF. [See StAirtfo^E.] 

OfiESTERFIELp, THOMAS (d. 1451 
or 146?), canon of Liclifield, was the author 
of a chronicle of the bishops of Coventry 
and Lichfield, extending from the foundation 
of the see to,lS47, and printed in Henry 
Wharton’s ‘Anglia S^,^i. 423-43 (1691). 
From the date at which the work terminates 
it was presumed by WjilU^m Whitlocke, who 
continued it to 1669» that Chesterfield flou- 
rished about the middle of the fourteenth 
century; and this opinion was accepted by 
Wharton {1. c., pitef , pv.;j|xxvi), who thouglit 
to corroborate his view by an extract rela- 
tive to him from ArcW^iop Stafford’s rt*- 
gister, forgetting, that g^fford was primate 
from 1443 to 1469,^^0 'ihat the passage cited 
must belong not to 1347 but Jo 1447. It must 
have been in 1447, during a vacancy of the see 
of Lichfield, that Chesterfield was entrusted 
by Archbishop Stafford with the custody of the 
spiritualities of the bishopric. This is indeed 
known to be Chesteriield^s date. He is s^led 
indifferently by this name and that of Wor- 
shop or Wursop, 'from -which it may perhaps 
bd inferred that he belonged to a Worksop 
family settled at Chesterfield. Accord in g to 
Whaii^n (t p.) and Tanner Brit, p. 176)* 
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lie was a bachelor of laws, but of what uni- 
versity we are not informed. On 8 Feb. 
1424-6 he was admitted prebendary of Tervin 
ill the church of Lichfield (Lb Neve, Fdsti^ 
^d. Hardy, i. 630); and on 31 Oct. 1428 
he became archdeacon of Salop (ih, p. 674). 
The latter preferment he resigned before 
August 1431. Many years later, on 13 Jan. 
1449-60, ho was collated to the prebend of 
Moreton Magna in Hereford Cathedral (ih, 
p. 515). In an indenture of 1451, where he 
is called simply ‘ canon residentiary of Lich- 
field and prebend of Tervyn^ (Bodl. Libr. 
Cod, Ashmol, 1621 B. i. 19), the sub-clianter 
and vicars of Lichfield Cathedral bind them- 
selves to sing a mass and other anniversary 
•(wequies for Chesterfield on account of ‘ the 
gimt benefits he had done, and procured for 
tliom and their successors, namely for giving 
them seventy pounds Ibr the bettor building 
of the vicars’ hall and repairing their other 
houses within the precinct of the seat of the 
vicarage within the close of Lichfield.'.^. From 
this evidence it does not appear c^taihly 
whether Chesterfield was already dead dr not ; 
but he must have died some time before ibid 
spring or summer of 1462, when hi^ prefer^ 
ments were filled up. . ' ' 

[Gery, in the Appendix to Cave’s JBlistoria Lifo- 
raiia, p. 48 5, gives Chesterton os an alternative 
name to Chesterfield.] R, L. P. 

OHESTEES, Loeb. ^ [Se'e ITEKEYSoif, 
Str Thomas.] ' ; 

CHESTRE, THOMi^' (5^?.14% ^tvas 
the author of an English poem on the Ar- 
thurian romance of < The hohle Knighte Syr 
Launfal,^ freely adajtedj from the Frdpcn: 
An early manuscript lajin theBrltislilftiisertm 
<{MS. Cott, Calig. A. ih^ . ^^Rltson printedi the 
poem for the first time in his ( Ancient Epglish 
M (3tr ical Romances,’ London j 1802, i . 170~215. 
In 1558 John Kynge.obtained tlie Stationers’ 
Company’s license to pifint a book, containing 
* Syr Lam well,’ and Laneham mentions a 
publication of the same pame in liis famous 
letter from Kenilworth. This work has been 
often identified with Chestre’s poem, but it i 
more probably a later ballad based on Ches- 
tre’s poem, and printed in Messrs. Furnivall 
and Hales’s edition of Bishop Perm’s folio ma- 
niiscrijit under the tifle of * Syr Lambewell.’ 
Chestre has been clair^d as thia author of other 
fifteenth-century romauces,^ s^HAs ^ Emare ’ 
and the ^ Earl of Tlioloui^* hut there is no 
•evidence to support the, cohjectpj^e, 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Bitspn’s Ancient Ro- 
mances, i. 170-215, iii 242-3 ; Warton’s Hist, of | 
English Poetry, ed. HazUtt, iii. 95-8, iv. 108 ; 
Arher’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Ileg. i. 79 ; 
Nichols’s Progresses of Elizabeth.] S. L, L. 


CHETHAM, HUMPHREY (1680- 
1663), founder of the Chetham Hospital and. 
Library, fifth son of Henry Chetham of 
Orumpsall Hall, near Manchester, a pro- 
sperous merchant of that town, and his wife 
Jane, daughter of Robert Wroe of Heaton 
Gate, was baptised at the collegiate church 
of Manchester on 10 July 1680. He re- 
ceived his education at the Manchester gram- 
mar school under Dr. Thomas Cogan, author 
of the ^ Haven of Health.’ Being destined 
for commercial pursuits, he was apprenticed 
in 1597 to Samuel Tipping, a Manchester 
linendraper, and at the end of his term of 
apprenticeship entered into pnriiwrMp with 
his brother George, who was a citizen and 
grocer of London. This partnership lasted 
until George Chetham’s death, which occurred 
in 1626. llumphrey lived in Manchester and 
followed the occu])atioii of a cha])mun or mer- 
chant, and a manufacturer of woollen cloth 
or fijistian. He also was in the habit of ad- 
vancing money at interest to needy gtiiitle- 
meh and traders, and of performing many of 
the functions of a money-changer or banker. 
Ho eventually amassed a considerable for- 
tune, and along with his brother invested 
much of his capital in the purchase, of land 
and houses in the neighbourhood of Manches- 
ter. In 1620 Clayton Hall, an ancient seat 
of the Byron family, was purchased by the 
brothers, and in 1628 Turton Tower and its 
manor were ac(iuired by Hum])hroy in the 
same way from the Orrells. In 1622 he 
bought the lease of the titlie of grain and 
com of Manchester from Warden Murray. 
This lease proved the subject of vexatious dis- 
putes, but it probably led Chetham to take 
the interest wliich ho afterwards evinced in 
the collegiate church in helping to repair 
certain abuses in its management, and in 
furnishing the means of obtaining the grant 
from the privy council of a new charter and 
the refoundation of the college. By 1 631 ho 
had become so prominent as to elicit a call 
from court to receive the ‘ honour’ of knight- 
hood, but he disobeyed the summons, and in 
consequence had to pay a fine. Shortly after- 
wards; in 1636, he was appointed high sheriff 
of .Lancashire. Although ho took the office 
much against his will, he discharged its du- 
ties with grcat^distinction. Among his earliest 
official tasks was that of levying ‘ ship-money.’ 
He also assisted in the national subscription 
for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
His zeal and integrity were rewarded by the 
S]1!>cial thanks of King Charles. 

At this time he obtained from the heralds 
the right to arms, but not without opposition. 
He was appointed in April 1641 as high col- 
lector of subsidies granted by parliament to 
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the king, and in October 1643 was elected 
by the deputy-lieutenants and parliamentary 
oommissioners as high treasurer for the county. 
On 27 Nov. 1648 he was a second time ap- 
pointed high sheriff, but was excused from 
acting on account of his age and infirmity. 
A large body of curious correspondence exists 
to prove that his public appointments in- 
volved him in great vexation and expense. 

For several years before his death he had 
< taken up and maintained* twenty-two noor 
boys of Manchester, Salford, and Droylsaen ; 
and some large scheme of charity was long 
uppermost in his thoughts, as is seen by nu- 
merous drafts of wills which remain among 
his papers. lie opened negotiations in 1648 
for the purchase of the * College * at Man- 
chester for the purpose of a scliool, but they 
fell through for the time, and it was left 
for his executors to carry his intentions into 
effect. lie died at (ylayton Hall on 20 Sept. 
165.*!, wlien lie was s(3ventv-two jears Old, 
and his remains were buried at midnight on 
11 Oct. at the ^Manchester Collegiate Church, 
lie died unmarried, and by his will, made in 
1651, he bequcatlied 7,(X)()/. for the founda- 
tion and endowment of a hospital for t^e 
education and maintenance of forty poor boys 
belonging to certain parislies of his native 
oouniy, and for apprenticing them when of 
a fitting age. This number lias now been 
<3onsiderably increased. lie also left 1,000/. 
and the residue of his property for the pur- 
chase of books for a public library in Man- 
<jhester, and 100/. to be expended in providing 
a fit place for the library. He likewise di- 
rected that 200/. should be bestowed in buy.- 
ing ‘ godly English books . . . proper for the 
•edificat ion of the common people, to be chained 
... in the jiarish churches of Manchester 
and Bolton, and the chapels of Turton, 
Walmesley,and Gorton.’ The founder named 
twenty-four persons who were to be his feof- 
fees or trustees of his charity, and they pur- 
<3hased in 1654 the fine building which was 
formerly the Baron’s Hall, but was rebailt 
before 1426 by Thomas de la Warre, warden 
of Manchester, as a residence for the mem- 
bers of the collegiate body, and passed to the 
Earl of Derby at the dissolution of the col- 
lege in 1647. It was formally dedicated to 
its present purposes at a meeting held on 6 Aug. 
1656. The valuable library now contains over 
forty thousand volumes. Chetham’s greatest 
monument is, of course, his hospital and li- 
brary, but his memory is kept green in other 
ways in Manchester. A well-known antiqua^- 
rian society bears his name ; a statue of him 
by W. Theed was placed in the cathedral in 
1853 ; another statue is seen in a niche at the 
front of the town hall ; and there is a fine 


fresco entitled ^ Chetham’s Life Dream ’ in the 
public room of the same building, painted by 
Mr. Ford Madox-Brown. 

[Rai nes’s MS. Memoir of Chetham (unfinished), 

: No. 27979 in Chetham Library ; Whatton’s Hist. 

! of Chetham Hosp. and Library, 1833; Fuller's 
Worthies, 1810, ii. 214 ; Edwards’s Maiich. Wor- 
thies and their Foundations, 1855; same infor- 
mation in his Memoirs of Libraries ; Taylor’s 
Old Halls in Lancashire and Cheshire, 1886; 
Chotham’s Church Libraries, by French (Chetham 
Soc.), 1865; Christie’s Old Church and School 
Libraries of Lancashire (Chetham Soc.), 1886; 
Cheshiro and Lancashire Funeral Certificato.s 
(Record Soc.), 1882, p. 200 ; Palatine Note-book, 
i. 116. 127, 218, ii. 232, iv. 105 ; Bailey in Local 
Gleanings, 1878, p. 232 (as to the dedication of 
the hospital); Calendar of State Pa})ers, Do- 
mestic, 1635, pp. 649, 668, 695, 1636-6, p. 290, 

1 637, p. 230 ; Raines’s I^nc. *MSS. xix. 348 ; 
the Chetham papers are preserved at the Cliet- 
ham Library.] C. W. S. 

fi HTCTHAM, JAMES (1640-1602-),wriU ^ 
on angling, eldest son of Edward Chethei^ 
of Smedley, near Manchester, a kinsman of 
Humphrey Chetham the founder [q. v.j, v.’as 
born on 29 Dec. 1640. In 1681 bepub1i^b*:d 
anonymously ^ The Apgler’s Vade Mecum, or 
a coinpendious yet full Discourse of Angling, 
by a Lover of Angling,’ London, 12mo, an 
excellent work, which gives him the rank of 
an original writer on tlie sport. A second 
edition, enlarged, was published in 1689, with 
a preface dated from Smedley, near Manches- 
ter, hnd a third ed itibn appeared in 1 700. He 
died unmarried in 1092, and was buried in the 
Manchester Collegiate Church on 4 Dec. in 
that year. His *wilb dated 27 Nov. 1601, 
by which he left his property to his brother 
Geo:^ge, and disinherited his brother James, 
gave rise to long litigation. 

[Chotbam papers in Chetham Library, Man- 
chester; Westwood and Satch ell’s Bibliotheca 
Piscatoria, 1883, pp. xvii, 69-60 ; Whatton’s 
Hist, of Chetham’s Hospital, 1833, p. 138, where 
he wrongly ascribes the Angler’s Vade Mecum to 
a nephew of the author.] C. W. S. 

CHETTLE, HENRY (d. 1607 ?), drama- 
tist and pamphleteer, son of Robert Chettle, 
a dyer of London, bound himself apprentice 
for eight years at Michaelma.4 1677 to Thomas 
East, a stationer ( Akbek, Tramenpf of Stat. 
JReg, ii. 81), and in 1691 became partner with 
William Hoskins and ffohn Dan ter (Ames, 
Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), ii. 1113). Chettle 
first comes into notice as editor of Greene’s 
* Groats-worth of Wit.’ Greene died on2 Sept. 
1692, and Chettle lost no time in editing the 
posthumous tract. Doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of passages of the ^ Groats-worth of Wit ’ 
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were entertained at the time of publication ; 
some suspected Nashe to have had a hand in 
tlie authorship, others accused Chettle. Nashe, 
in the private epistle to the printer prefixed 
to ‘Pierce Pennilesse,’ 1592, indignantly re- 
pudiated all connection with the obnoxious 
pamphlet; and Chettle, in the preface to 
‘ Kind-Hart’s Dreamo ’ (undated, but entered 
on the Stationers’ Registers in December 1 592, 
and probably published early in 1593), has- 
tened to explain that he had merely tran- 
scribed Greene’s manuscript (as Greene’s 
1 1 and writing was difticult for the printers to 
read), and that his sole deviation from the 
manuscript had been the otfiission of certain 
passB gos (probably relating 1 0 M arlowe) wliich i 
were unlit for'publication. In thtf same pre- I 
face he made a handsome apology to one of j 
the persons whom Greene had attacked ; this j 
apology was undoubtedly intended for Shake- ! 
sptjare. ‘ Kind-Hart’s Dreame ’ is an interest- 
ing exposure of some of the abuses of the ' 
time. We next hear of Chettle in connec- 
tion with the controversy between Nashe and 
( labriel H arvey. In ‘ Pierce’s Supererogation,’ 
1593, Harvey mentioned Chettle as one of 
t he persons whom Nashe ‘ odiously and shame- 
fully misuseth’ (GAnKiEL Harvey, Works^ 
ed. Grosart, ii. 322), Replying to this charge 
in ‘ Have with you to Saffron Walden,’ 1696, 
Nashe printed a letter in which Chettle de- 
clared that he had never suffered any wrong 
at N ashe’s hands. The letter is signed, * Y our 
old Compositer, Henry Chettle.’ In .1595 
Chettle published a tract entitled ‘Pierce 
Plainnes’ Seaven Yeres’ Prentiship,’ of which 
tliere is a copy (supposed to be unique) in 
the Bodleian Library. ‘ Pierce Plainnes ’ tells 
an amusing story of his Seven years’ service 
in (>rete and Thrace ; he was employed suc- 
cessively by a courtier, a money-lender, and 
a miser. It is not known at what date 
Chettle began to write for the stage, but in 
Meres’ ‘ Palladis Tamia,’ 1698, he is men- 
tioned as one of ‘ the best for comedy amongst 
us.’ In Hcnslow^e’s < Diary ’ there are many 
entries, ranging from February 1597-8 to 
May 1603, relating to plays which Chettle 
either wiote with his own hand or in the 
authorship of which he had a. share. As 
nenslow(?s spelling was peculiarly erratic, 
the following lists are given in modern sp(*ll- 
ing. The j^ays written w’holly by Chettle 
are: 1. ‘A Woman’s Tragedy,^ July 1598, 
which has been absurdly identified with the 
anonymous ‘ Wit of a Woman,’ published in 
1604. 2. ‘ ’Tis no Deceit to deceive, the De- 
ceiver,’ November 16^, 3.' ‘ Troy’s Revenge, 
with the Tragedy of Polyphemus,’ February 
1598-9. 4. ‘ Sir Placidas,* April 1599. 

T), Damon and Pythias,’ J anuaty 1 599-1 600. 


6. ‘The Wooing of Death,’ April 1600. 7. ‘All 
is not Gold that glisters,’ March 1600-1. 

8. ‘Life of Cardinal Wolsey,’ June 1601. 

9. ‘ Tobias,’ May 1602. 10. ‘ A Danish Tra- 
gedy,’ July 1602. 11. ‘Robin Goodfellow,’ 
September 1602. 12. ‘ The Tragedy of Iloft- 
man,’ December 1602. 13. ‘The London 
Florentine,’ part ii. March 1602-3. Of these 
thirteen plays only one was printed, ‘ The 
Tragedy of Hoffman ; or, a Revenge for a 
Father,’ wliich is extant in a very corrupt 
quarto, published, without the author’s name, 
in 1631. A reprint, edited by H. B[arrett} 
L[conard], in which an attempt was made 
to correct the text of the old copy, appeared 
in 1851. Intense tragic power is showm in 
some of the scenes of this mutilated, ill- 
.starred play. The works for wliich Chettle 
was partly responsible are : 1, ‘ The First 
Part of Robin Hood.’ lliis play was written 
by Monday, but in November 1598 (/hettle 
was paid ten shillings for ‘ mending ’ it. 
2. ‘ The Second Part of Robin Hood,’ February 
1697-8, by Monday and Chettle. 3. ‘ A book 
wherein is a part of a Welchman,’ March 
1697-8, by Drayton and Chettle. Either 
Henslowe forgot the exact title of the play, 
or the dramatists had not fixed on a nami'. 
It has been conjectured, without any show 
of probability, that this piece is identical with 
‘The Valiant AVolchman,’ pulilished in 1615 
as the work of ‘ U. A., Cent.’ 4. ‘The Fa- 
mous Wars of Henry T,’ March 1597-8, by 
Drayton, Dekker, and Chettle. 5. ‘ Earl 
Goodwin and his Three Sons,’ part i. March 
1597-8, by Drayton, Chettle, Dekker, and 
Wilson. 6. ‘ Pierce of Exton,’ March 1597- 
1698, by the same authors. 7. ‘Earl Good- 
Win ami his Three Sons,’ jiart ii. April 1598, 
by the same authoi’s. 8. ‘ Black Batman of 
the North,’ part i. May 1598, by the same 
authors. 9v ‘ Black Batman of the North,’ 
part ii. June 1598, by Chettle and Wilson. 

10. ‘ Richard Cordelion’s 1^'iincral,’ .Tune 1598, 

I by Monday, Drayton, Wilson, and Chettle. 

I 11. ‘The Conquest of Brute with the first 
! finding of the Bath,’ .Tuly 1598, by Day and 

; Chettle. 12, ‘Hot Anger soon Cold,’ Au- 
j gn.st 1598, by Henry Porter, Chettle, and 
Ben Jonson. 13. ‘ Catiline’s Conspiracy,’ A u- 
* gust 1698, by Wilson and Chettle. 1 4. ‘ The 
j Spencers,’ March 1598-9, by Chettle and 
I Porter. 1 6. ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ April 
‘ 1599, by Chettle and Dekker. 1 6. ‘Agamem- 
I non,’ June 1599, by Chettle and Dekker. 

' This may he the preceding play under another 
I title. 17, ‘ The Stepmother’s Tragedy,’ July 
I 1599, by Chettle and Dekker. 18. ‘ Robert 
' the Second,’ September 1599, by Dekker, 
Chettle, and Ben Jonson. 19. ‘ The Orphan’s 
Tragedy,’ November 1699, by Day, Haughton,. 
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and Chettle. 20. ‘ Patient Grisel/ December 

1599, by Dekker, Haughton, and Chettle. 
21. ‘The Arcadian Virgin,’ December 1699, 
by Chettle and Haughton. 22. ‘ The Seven 
Wise Masters,’ March 1699-1600, by Dekker, 
Chettle, Haughton, and Day. 23. ‘The 
Golden Ass and Cupid and Psyche,’ April 

1600, by Dekker, Day, and Chettle. 24. ‘ The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ May 1600, 
by Chettle and Day. 25. ‘ Sebastian, King 
of Portugal,’ April 1601, by Chettle and Dek- 
ker. 26. ‘ The First Part of Cardinal Wol- 
spy,’ October 1601, by Chettle, Monday, Dray- 
toii, and Wentworth Smitli. Some entries 
in the diary refer to a play called ‘ The Rising 
of Cardinal Wolsey,’ which is doubtless to 
bo identified with ‘ The First Part of Cardi- 
nal AVolsey.’ 27. ‘ The Second Part of Car- 
dinal Wolsey,’ 1602, probably by the same 
authors. 28. ‘ Too good to be True,’ Novem- 
ber 1601, by Chettle, Hathwaye, and Went- 
worth Smith. 29. ‘ The Proud Woman of 
Antwerp,’ January 1601-2, by Day and 
Haughton. On 15 May 1602, Chettle was 
paid twenty shillings for ‘ mending ’ this play. 
30. ‘ Love parts Friendship,’ May 1602, by 
Chettle and Wentworth Smith. 31. ‘Fem**- 
lanco,’ September 1602, by Chettle and Robin- 
son. 32. ‘ Lady Jane,’ part i. October 1602, 
by Chettle, Dekker, Hey wood, Wentworth 
Smith, and Webster. Dekker received an 
advance of five shillings for ‘The Second 
Part of Lady Jane, but there is no entry to 
show whether Chettle was concerned in the 
second part. 33. ‘ Christmas comes but once 
a Year,^ November 1602, by Hey wood, Web- 
ster, Dekker, and Chettle. 34. ‘ London Flo^ 
rentine,’ part i. December 1602, by Hey wood 
and Chet tle. The second part was written 
wholly by Chettle. 35. ‘ Jane Shore,’ May 
1603, by Chettle and Day. In the diary, 
under date 9 May 1603, is an entry recording 
the advance of forty shillings ‘ unto harey 
Chettell and John Daye, in earneste of a playe 
wherein Shore’s wifle is writen ; ’ and from 
an undated entry we learn that Chettle re- 
ceived forty shillings to his own use ‘in 
earnest of the Booke of Shoare.’ Both en- 
tries undoubtedly refer to the same play. 
Only four out of these thirty-six plays found 
their way into print. ‘The First Part of 
Robin Hood’ (No. 1) was published anony- 
mously in 1601, 4to,b.l., under the title of ‘ The 
Downfall of Robert, Earle of Huntington;’ 
and the second part (No. 2) a^eared in the 
same year under the title of ‘ The Death of 
Robert, Earle of Huntington,’ 4to, b.l. Both 
plays were reprinted in Collier’s ‘ Supplement 
to Dodsley ’s Old Plays,’ 1828, and are included 
in the eighth volume of Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley.’ 
They are well written, and contain some 
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pleasing pictures of greenwood life. ‘The 
Pleasant Comedie of Patient Grissill ’ (No^ 
20), one of the most charming of old plays^ 
was printed in 1603, 4to ; it was reprinted 
by the Shakespeare Society in 1841. ‘ The 
iilind Beggar of Bethnal Green’ (No. 24) 
was printed in 1659, 4to, and reprinted in 
Mr. A. H. Bullen’s edition of ‘ The Works 
of John Day,’ 1880. It is highly probable 
that ‘The Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat . . . written by Thomas Dickers and 
John Webster,’ 4to, 1607 (2nd edit. 1612),. 
is a corrupt copy of ‘ Lady Jane’ (No. 32^. 

In January 1598-9 Chettle spent some time 
in the Marshalsea prison, and Henslowe ad- 
vanced thirty shillings to ‘ paye his charges 
during his confinement. lie was never free 
from pecuniary troubles, and was constantly 
needing Henslowe’s aid. In February 1601- 
1602, on receipt of three pounds, he signed a 
bond to write exclusively for the Earl of 
Nottingham s players. 

Chettle published in 1603 ‘ Englande’s 
Mourning Garment.’ The title-page of the 
first edition has neither the author’s name 
nor the date of publication ; but the address 
to the reader, immediately before the colo- 
phon, bears the signature ‘ Hen. Chettle,’ and 
internal evidence shows that the tract must 
have been printed very soon after the death 
of Queen Elizabeth. A second edition, which 
differs in no important respect from the first 
edition, is dated 1603, The book appears to 
have been received with applause, for,* besides 
these two authorised editions (which wero 
published by Thomas Millington), a pirated 
edition was issued by Matthew Lawe, who 
was fined for his offence and was compelled 
to recall the unauthorised copies. ‘Eng- 
lande’s Mourning Garment ’ is interesting to 
modem readers as containing a copy of verses 
in which Chettle alludes to the chief contem- 
porary x)oets under fictitious names. One 
stanza is sup])osed to refer to Shakespeare, 
who (under the title of ‘ Silver-tonged Meli- 
cert ’) is entreated to ‘ remember our Eliza- 
beth, and sing her rape done by that Tarquin, 
Death.’ Chettle died not later than 1607, 
for in Dekker’s ‘Knight’s Conjuring,’ pub- 
lished in that year, he is mentioned as newly 
arrived at the limbo of the jioets. From 
Dekker’s description it may be gathered that 
Chettle was a man of a full habit of body. 
A ‘Mary Chettle,. the daughter of Henry 
Chettle,’ who died in September 1595, and 
was buried in the church of St. John’s, New 
Windsor, is conjectured to have been the 
daughter of the dramatist. Ritson ascribes 
to Chettle: 1. ‘The Pope’s Pitifull Lamen- 
tation for the death of his deere darling Don 
Joan of Austria • • • translated after the 

p 
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French printed copy by H. C., 1578. 2. ‘ A 
doleful ditty or sorrowful sonet of the I^ord 
Darly, &c., licensed Miir. 24, 1579,’ 8. <The 
Forest of Fancy ... by II. C.,’ 1670. But 
it is highly improbable that Chettle had begun 
to write at so early a date. 

[A rber’s Transcript of Stat.Reg.ii.81 ; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), ii. 1113; Gabriel Har- 
vey’s Works, ed. Grosart, ii. 322 ; Nasho’s Works, 
€(1. Hrosart, iii. 194; The Tragedy of Hoffman, 
cd.H.B[arrett] L[eonHrd] ; Kind Heart’s Dream, 
ed. Edw. F. Rinibanlt ; A Kniglit’s Conjuring, cd. 
Rimbault, p. 100 ; Colliers Bibl. Cat. i. 130-1 ; 
Henslowe’s Diaiy ; Ingleby’a Shakespeare Allu- 
sion Rooks, pt. i. pp. vii-xxi ; Corser’s Collec- 
taiiea.] A. IT. B. 

CHETTLE, WILLIAM. [SccKetell.] 

CHETWOOD, KNIGHTLY, D.D. (1660^ 
1720), dean of Gloucester, was the eldest 
son of Valentine Chetwode or Chetwood, by 
Mary, daughter of Francis Shute, esq. of U|)- 
ton, Leicestershire, and grandson of Richard 
Chetwode, esq. of Oakley in Staffordshire, by 
Anno, daughter and coheiress of Sir Valentine 
Knightly, knight, of Fawsley in Northamp- 
tonshire. Raker says he was a native of Co- 
ventry (Baker MSS, xi. 123), but it is certain 
that he was born at Chetwode in Bucking- 
hamshire, and baptised there on 29 Oct. 1650 
(Cole MSS. xxxii. f. 43 ; Lipscomb, Bucking-- 
hamshire^ iii. 8). He received his education at 
Eton, and thence was elected in 1671 (extra- 
ordinarih eleefus) to a scholarship at King’s 
Colleflre, Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. 
in 1076, M.A. in 1679. After taking orders 
he became chaplain to the Earl of Dart- 
moutli, to the Princess of Denmark, and to 
James II. He was on terms of intimate 
friendship with the Earl of Roscommon and 
Dry den, who had a great regard for him ; and 
was one of the early members of t he Society 
of Antiquaries. In 1686 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Great Rissington in Glou- 
cestershire, on the presentation of Reginald 
Bray; on 25 May 1687 he was appointed pre- 
bendary of Oumpton Dundon in the church 
of Wells; and on 10 Nov. 1688 he was in- 
stalled archdeacon of York. When James II 
translated Trelawney to Exeter, he nominated 
Chetwood to the see of Bristol, but before 
the election passed the seals the king fled, 
to the great mortification of the bishop- 
nominate (manuscript note by Browne Wil- 
lis in his Survcif of Bristolf 782), though 
another account states that Chetwood de- 
clined the offer of the bishopric (Political 
State of Great Britain^ xix. 459). In 1689 
he was ap])ointed chaplain to all the English 
forces sent into Holland under the Earl of 
Marlborough. He was created D.D. at Cam- 


bridge in 1691, and in 1702 he was presented 
by Queen Anne to the rectory of Little Ris- 
sington in Gloucestcirshire. Luttroll, under 
date 25 April 1704, notes that ‘ Mr. h>ancis 
Hare, of St. John’s Colledge in Cambridge, is 
made chaplain-general of the army in the 
room of Mr. Chetwood.’ On 6 April 1707 
Chetwood was installed dean of Gloucester 
in succession to Dr, William Jane. 

He had an estate at Tempsford in Bedford- 
shire, where he died, according to the epitaph 
in the parish church, on 3 April 1720. 

He married a daughter of Samuel Shute, 
sheriff of London, and left a son and a daugh- 
ter, both of whom died uninarrit^d. The son. 
Dr. .Tohn Chetwood, follow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge (who died 17 Feb. 1752), by his 
wnll dated 25 Sept. 1733, gave to Wadham 
Knatchbiill, fellow of the same college, and 
afterwards ])rebendaiy of Durham, a legacy 
of 200/., a locket of Lord Roscommon’s hair, 
and all his books, together with his late 
father’s manuscript sermons, with a request 
that Knatchbiill, by his will, would order 
them to be destroyed. Dr. Knightly Chet- 
wood had a claim, which was fruitlessly pro- 
secuted by his son, to the ancient English 
barony of Wahull. 

Ilis works are ; 1. * A Life of Wentworth 
Dillon, earl of Roscommon.’ In Baker MS. 
XXX vi. 27-44., This has never been printed, 
but all the previously unpublished facts con- 
tained in it will be found in a paper commu- 
nicated by Thompson Cooper to the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ for December 1 855. 2. ‘ Life 
of Lycurgiis,’ in the translation of ‘ Plutarch’s 
liives,’ 1083. 3. ‘ A Character, by a Person 
of Honour here in England,’ prefix(‘d to Saint 
Kvremont’s ‘Miscellaneous Essays, translated 
out of French and continued by Mr. Dryden,’ 
1692. 4. Life of Virgil and the Preface 

to the Pastorals in Dry den’s translation of 
Virgil’s Works, 1697. 5. Translation of the 
Second Philippic in ‘ Several Orations of 
Demosthenes, English’d from the Greek by 
several Hands,’ 1702. 6. Three single ser- 
mons ; also a ‘ Speech in the Lower House of 
Convocation on Friday, 20 May 1715. Against 
the late Riots,’ Lond. 1715, 4to. 7. English 
poems, some of which are printed in Dryden’s 
‘Miscellany’ and in Nichols’s ‘Select Col- 
lection of Poems ; ’ also English and Latin 
verses on the death of the Duchess of New- 
castle (1676), in the Cambridge University 
collection on the marriage of the Prince of 
Orange (1677), and before Lord- Roscom- 
mon’s ‘ Essay on Translated Verse,’ 1685. 

He also edited the ‘ Tra itt6touchant TObeis- 
sance Passive,’ Lond. (1685), translated by 
the Earl of Roscommon from the English of 
Dr, Sherlock. 
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[Add. MSS. 5817 f. 30, 6833 ff. 42-7,6836 
p. 40, 6866 f. 67, 22130 f. 6, 23904 f. 1116, 
!28892 f. 179, 28893 ff. 395, 398; Atkyns’s 
Oloucostershire (1712), 183. 622, 624 ; Burke’s 
I^inded aeritry (1871), i. 230 ; Cat. of MSS. in 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge, v. 391, 428, 429 ; Cooke’s 
Preacher’s Assistant, ii. 76 ; Fosbrooke’s Glou- 
cester, 108; Gent. Mag. xxii. 92, xlix. 512; 
Karl. MSS. 2263. art. 1, 7038 f. 123 ; Harwood’s 
Alumni Ktori. 260; Hist. MSS. Commi.ssion 3rd 
Hep. 122, 8th Rep. pt. iii. p. 105 ; Historical Re- 
gister (1720), Chron. 16 ; Hoare’s Modern Wilt- 
shire, vi. 489; Jacob’s Lives of the English Poets 
(1720), 31, with Haslowood’s MS. notes; John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets (1854). i. 9, 250 : Lo 
Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), i. 198, 444, iii. 135 ; Lut- 
trell’s Brief Relation of State Atfairs, v. 417, vi. 
161 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. viii. 164; Hichols’s 
Select Collection of Poems, i. 29, 70, iii. 169, 177, 
179, iv. 348, vi. 53, 54; Nicolas’s Historic Peer- 
age (Courthope), 493 ; Plutarch’s Morals (1870), 
ii. 368-76 ; Scott’s Prose Works, 67 ; Willis’s 
Antiq. of Buckingham Hundred, 173, 180.1 

T. C. 

CHETWOOD, WILLIAM RUFUS {d, 
1 7f)6), book.scller and dramatist, is first heard 
of in 1720, when, at a shop under Toil’s 
■Coffee-house, Covent Garden, he published, 
under the name William Chetwood, *Tho 
State of the Case^ between the lord cham- 
horlain and Sir Richard Steele. When, in 
the following year, he published under the 
same name D’Urfcy’s ‘New Operas,^ ho was 
at Cato’s Head in Russell Street, Coven t 
Garden. Between 1722 and 1723 he became 
prompter at Drury Lane Theatre, succeeding 
Will. Mills, who as prompter took his benefit 
7 May 1 722, and taking his own first benefit 
16 May 1723. In 1741-2 Duval, the ma- 
nager of the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, 
asked over Chetwood, who, it is said, had then 
been prompter upwards of twenty years at 
Drury Lane. Duval, according to Hitchcock 
(Kutorical View of the Irish StagCy i. 1 16), 
owed much * to his advice and experience.* 
Occasional references to the functions of 
Chetwood as prompter are found in plays of 
the time. The opening words of Fielding’s 
farce of ‘ Eiirydice,’ produced at Drury Lane 
on 19 Feb. 1737, spoKen by the author, are : 
‘ Hold, hold, Mr. Chetwood ; don’t ring for 
the overture yet. The devil is not dressed ; 
he has but just put on his cloven foot’ 
( Works, ed. 1882, x. 235 J ; and in the in- 
troduction to 'The Hospital for Fools' of 
Miller, Drury Lane, 16 Nov. 1739, the actor 
says, ' Mr. Chetwood, ring for the overture.' 
In his capacity of prompter he is said t-o 
have taught some actors of distinction, in- 
cluding Spranger Barry (of whom he speaks 
as a pupil, and whose reported ingratitude to 
him provoked unfavourable comment) and 


Macklin. At Covent Garden on 12 %lan. 
1741 'The Old Bachelor’ was played 'for 
the benefit of Chetwood, late prompter at 
Drury Lane, and now a prisoner in the Kjng’s 
Bench.' Chetwood states that Mrs. Chet- 
wood was granddaughter to Colley Cibber. 
This was his secona wife. By an earlier 
marriage he had a daughter, who became an 
actress and married a Mr. Gemea. The career 
of Chetwood appears to have been continu- 
ously unfortunate. In the dedication of his 
' General History of the Stage ’ he says : 
' Tho’ my enemies have beat me to the pit 
(as Brutus said), yet, thank heaven ! some 
few friends haA’^e interpos'd and prevented 
my falling in,’ and in the preface he speaks 
of Mr. Barrington and Miss Bellamy, whose 
goodness has often ' eas’d an aching heart.' 
In 1760 a benefit was, according to the 'Bio- 
graphia D'ramatica,’ given him in Dublin, at 
which period he was again a prisoner for 
debt, lie died in poverty on 3 March 1766. 
Scanty justice has been done to his ' General 
History of the Stage,’ Avhich was published 
in 1749. It is absurd in scheme, since Chtt- 
wood seeks within a feAV pages to give r.u ac- 
count of the stage from ' its origin in Greece 
down to the present time.’ ,'When once on 
his own ground, however, he is fairly trust- 
worthy, and his descriptions of the actors 
whom he knew have genuine value. Ilis name 
has somewhat unjustly become a byword of 
contempt. With the outspokenness of last- 
century criticism George Steevens calls him 
'a blockhead and a measureless and bungling 
liar.' Chetwood wrote four dramatic pieces. 
Of these one only, 'The Lovers* Opera,’ a 
musical trifle, Avas performed at Drury Lane 
for the author’s benefit on 14 May 1729. It 
was printed in 8vo the same year. ‘ The 
Generous Freemason, or the Constant Lady. 
With tho Humours of Squire Noodle and his 
Man Doodle,’ by the autlior of ' The Lovers' 
Opera,' is said to have been played at Bartho- 
lomew Fair. This Avas printed in 8vo in 1731. 
It is dedicated to the grand master of Hie 
freemasons by the author, a freemason. ' The 
Stock Jobbers, or the Humours of Exchange 
Alley,' comedy, 8vo, 1720, and 'South Sea, 
or the Biter bit,' farce, 8vo, 1 720, were not 
acted. They are satires on the mania for 
gambling then existent, and are not without 
a little sprightliness. These four plays were 
printed by J. Roberts, who apparently suc- 
ceeded to Chetwood’s business as a bookseller. 
They are all four bound in one volume, which 
is in the British Museum. In ' The Stock 
Jobbers ' Chetwood took the pseudonym of 
Gargantua Pantagruel. In addition to these 
works and his 'General History of the Stage,’ 
London, 12mo, 1749 (his best-known work). 
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Chetwood disputes with B. Victor the author- 
ship of ‘ The Voyages of Captain II. Boyle,’ 
17&, 8vo, reprinted 1787, 1797, 1804, and 
translated into French, and wrote ‘The 
Voyages of Captain II. Falconer,’ 12mo, 1724, 
and ‘The Voyages, Travels, and Adventures 
of Captain W. U. G. Vaughan, with the His- 
tory of his brother, Jonathan, six years a Slave 
in Tunis,’ London, 1730, 12mo, 1760, 12nio. 
While in Dublin he gave to the world ‘ Kil- 
kenny, or the Old ^Ian’s Wish. By W. II. 
Chetwood. Printed for the Author,’ 1748, 
4to. This is a very flaccid poem in the taste 
of the day, wishing for modest possessions 
conducive to comfort and health. It is j 
curious as addressing Ambrose Philiijis as , 
‘ O awful Phillips,’ and contrasting him to 
his advantage with Pope. Neither Lowndes 
nor the ‘ British Museum Catalogue ’mentions 
five new novels, viz. : 1. ‘The Twins; or The 
Female Traveller.’ 2. ‘Th6 Stepmother; or 
Good Luck at last.’ 3. ‘The Inhuman 
Uncle; or The llepentant Villains.’ 4. ‘The 
Virgin Widow.’ 6. ‘ Adrastus and Olinda ; 
or Love’s Champion. Written by W. R. 
Chetwood, Prompter to Her Majesty’s Com- 
pany of Comedians at the Theatre Iloyal in 
Drury Lane ; and Author of Faulconer, 
Boyle, and Vaughan’s Voyages, &c. Lon- 
don, printed and sold by \V, Lewis in llussell 
Street, Covent Garden* ^here follow other 
booksellers), ‘ and at the Author’s Ijodgings, 
the Golden Ball in May’s Buildings, St. 
Martin’s Lane,’ 1741 . In spite of this address 
the preface, dated 20 PYh. 1740-1, says the 
work, like others of Chetwood’s, was written 
in prison. Its stories, which are told in com- 
monplace style, are probably from the Spanish. 
At the end of a list of subscribers, including 
Mrs. Clive twelve books (i.e. copies), Mr. 
Garrick, Mrs. Woffington twelve books, and 
others known in the thfeatres, some of whom 
took fifty copies, is the announcement: 

‘ Shortly will be published : 1. “ The Illus- 
trious Shepherdess.” 2. “ The Banish’d Prin- 
cess.” 3. “The Twin Brothers;” and 4. “The 
Prince of Albania. Written originally in 
Spanish bv Don Juan Perez de Mont al van, 
and now first translated into English.” ’ He 
edited in Dublin a small collection of English 
plays and editions of single plays by Shirley 
ana Jonson, to which he supplied prefatory 
matter. The work which has incurred the 
strongest condemnation is ‘ The British The- 
atre. Containing the Lives of the English 
Dramatic Poets, with an Account of all their 
Plays,’ &c., Dublin, 12mo, 1750. It is indeed 
a pitiful compilation, in favour of which it 
can only be urged that it was written and 
published by Chetwood while in prison with 
little hope of escape. 


[Works mentioned ; Hitchcock’s Irish Stage ; 
Genest’s Account of the English Stage ; Baker,. 
Heed, and Jones’s Biographia Dminatica ; 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, &c. ; Reed’s- 
Notitia Dramatica (MS.)] J. K. 

CHETWYND, EDWARD (1677-1639), 

I divine, a native of Ingestre in Staffordshire,. 
1 entered Exeter College, Oxford, in 1692,where 
I he graduated B.A. in 1595, M.A. in 1698,. 
and B.D. in 1606. He was chosen lecturer 
to the cor])oration of Abingdon in 1606, and 
in the following year lecturer to the corpo- 
I ration of Bristol. In 1613 h(‘ was ai)pointed' 

: chaplain to Queen Anne. lie took the de- 
gree of D.D. in 1616, and was appointed 
dean of Bristol in 1617. He also held the 
vicara^s of Banwell in Somersetshire and 
Barclay in Gloucestershire. Ho published 
‘ Concio ad Clerum pro gi*adu habita Oxonim 
19 Dec. 1607,’ Oxford, 1608, 8v'0, and some 
sermons. His son John is noticed below. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 641.] 

J. M. R. 

CHETWYND or CHETWIND, JOHN 
(1623-1692), divine, eldest son of Dr. Ed- 
ward Chetwynd |^q. v.}and Helena, daughter 
of Sir Jolin Harington, was born at Ban- 
well, Somersetshire, on 4 ,Ian. 1623. At 
the age of fifteen he was admitted a com- 
moner of Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
took the B.A. degree in 1612. On leaving 
the university he threw in his lot with tho 
presbyterians, seemingly at the instigation 
of his uncle, John Haringt-on. He took the 
covenant, and, returning to Oxford when tho 
visitors appointed by parliament were sitting,, 
received the M.A. degree in October 1648. 
He then became a joint-pastor for tlie parislr 
of St. Cuthbert in Wells, and while thus 
employed published in 1653, in addition tO' 
two or three sermons, a book written by his 
maternal grandfather, and entitled* A Briefo 
View of the Church of England in Queen 
Elizabeth’s and King James’s Reigne to the 
yeere 1608.’ This work, for whicli Chet- 
wynd wrote a short introduction, is fairly 
described on the title-page as ‘ a character 
and history of the bishops of those times,, 
and may serve as an additional supply to 
Doctor Goodwin’s catalogue of bishops: 
written for the private use of Prince Henry 
upon the occasion of that proverb — 

Henry viij pull’d down monks and their cells, 
Henry ix should pull down bishops and their bells.* 

At the RestorationChetwynd saw fit to change 
his theological views, and after taking^orders 
was appointed vicar of Temple in Bristol. 
He was also presented to a public lecture- 
ship in the same city, and later became a 
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prebendary of the cathedral. Several of his 
sermons were printed, and shaw that the 
popularity with which Chetwynd was credited 
as a preacher was not undeserved. Chet- 
wyud died on 30 Dec. 1G92, and was buried 
in the chancel of Temple Church. The only 
non-religious work published by Chetwynd 
was ‘Anthologia Historica, containing 14 
Centuries of Memorable Passages and Re- 
markable Occurrents collected out of the 
English, Spanish, Imperial, and Jewish His- 
tories,’ which apiieared in 1074, and, as the 
title implies, is nothing but a very ordinary 
commonplace book. In the dedication of 
this work the compiler describes himself as 
the poor kinsman of the Lady Gerard, baro- 
ness of (terard Bromeley, of the Right Wor- 
shipful Walter Chetwynd [q. v.] of Tngeatre, 
and of William Chetwynd of Ridgeley in 
Staffordshire. 

[Wood’s Athenaj Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 375 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] A. V. 

CHETWYND, WALTER 1693), an- 
tiquary, was the only son of Walter Chet- 
wynd of Ingestre, Staffordshire, by his mar- 
riage on 2 July 1632 to Frances, only daujghtS: 
of Edward Hesilrige of Arthingworth, North- 
amptonshire (Nichols, Collectanea^ v. 218). 
He represented the borough of Stafford in 
1673-4, 1678-9, and 1685, the county in 1 089- 
1690, and served the office of sheriff in 1680. 
He died in Ijondon on 21 March 1692-3 of 
amall-pox, and was buried at Ingestre (LuT- 
TBULL, Relation of State Affairs, iii. 58), On 
14 Sept. 1658 he married Anne, eldest’ daughr 
ter of Sir Edward Bagot, hart., of Blithfield, 
Staffordshire, who died on 6 Dec. 1071, leav- 
ing an only daughter, Frances, who died in 
her infancy (Lord Bagot, Memorials of the 
Bagot Family, pp. 130, 139, 171^. 

Chetwynd was not only distinguished as 
an antiquary, but liberally encouraged fellow- 
students. To him we are indebted for that 
delightful book. Plot’s ^ Natural History of 
Staffordshire.’ He introduced the author into 
the county, and assisted him with monCy and 
material. Chetwynd’s own collections, which 
included the papers x)f William Burton the 
historian of Leicestershire [q. v.], presented to 
him by Cassibelan Burton m. v.J, were pre- 
served at Ingestre Hall until its destruction 
by fire on 12 Oct. 1882. They consisted of 
two. folio volumes, the one a vellum chartu- 
lary, containing copies of all the records of 
the Chetwynd family, with drawings of mo- 
numents, seals, &c. The other, the first draft 
pf a survey of Pirehill hundred, not quite 
finished, but enriched with numerous pedi- 
grees. Of these manuscripts Shaw made 
copious use {Hist, of Staffordshire, i. vi-vii, 


389, ii. xxiv-v). In 1073 Chetwynd began 
to build a new church at Ingestre in place 
of the old structure, which, from rough usage 
during the civil war, had fallen to decay. On 
the day of consecration, three years later, care 
was taken that every rite of the church, in- 
cluding a baptism, a marriage, and a burial, 
should be solemnised, and at the close the 
pious founder offered upon the altar the tithes 
of Hopton, an adjoining village, to the value 
of 50/. a year, as an addition to the rectory 
foB ever (Plot, Natural Hist, of Staffordshire, 
pp. 297-300). Chetwynd’s portrait by Lely 
formerly hung in the hall at Ingestre ; an en- 
graving was taken for Harwood’s edition of 
Erdeswick’s ' Siiiwey.’ He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 31 Jan. 1(577-8. 

[Erdeswick’s Survey of Staffordshire, ed. Har- 
wood, pp. xlix-li and passim ; Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland (Archdall), v. 164-6 ; Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament (official r^rn of), pp. 528, 
538, 665, 669 ; Duckett’s Penal Laws and Te.st 
Act,. Appendix, 1883, pp. 196, 261, 290; Noble’s 
Continuation of Granger, i. 154; Will reg. in 
P.C.O. 44, Coker; Wood’s A thenae Oxon. (Bliss), 
i. 736, iii. 163, 164 ; Nicolson’s Historical Li- 
braries (1776), p. 18 ; Gent. Mag. Ixviii. ii. 920- 
922, 1009-10, Ixxi. i. 17, 126, 321 ; Gough’s 
British Topography, ii. 229, 230, 239.] G. G. 

CHETWYND, WHJJAM RICHARD 
CHETWYND, third Viscount Chetwynd 
Q685 P-1770), was the third son of John 
Chetwynd of Ridge in Staffordshire, M.P. for 
Stafford in 1689, 1700, and 1702, who was 
younger son of Sir Walter Chetwynd of In- 
gestre, head of the ancient family of Chetwynd, 
first of Chetwynd, Shropshire, and then of 
Ingestre, and y o unger brother of W alter Chet- 
wynd, M.P. for Stafford and Lichfield 1703 to 
1735, who was master of the huckhounds 1 706 
to 1711, and was created Viscount Chetwynd 
of Bearhaven, co. Cork, and Baron of Rath- 
downe, co. Dublin, in the peerage of Ireland, 
with remainder to his brothers John and 
William Richard, on 29 June 1717. Chet- 
wynd was educated at Westminster, from 
which he was elected to Christ Churcli, Ox- 
ford, in 1703, and was appointed resident at 
Genoa in 1708, through the influence of his 
brother Walter, who was a member of the 
whig administration and had powerful parlia- 
mentary connections after his succession to 
the great estate of Ingestre. In 1712, after 
the accession of Harley and St. John to power, 
Chetwynd was recalled from Genoa, but in 
1714 he was elected M.P. for Stafford, again 
through the influence of his brother, and in 
1717 ne became a junior lord of the admi- 
ralty in the whig administration. In 1722 he 
was elected M.R for Plymouth, but in 1727 
he lost both his seat in parliament and his 
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oflicial position. He re-entered ])arliament as 
M.P. for Staftbrd in 1784, and in the follow- 
ing* year his brother John Chetwynd, who 
had been an M.P. for many years, receiver- 
general of the duchy of Lancaster, and envoy 
extraordinary to JMadrid in 1717, succeeded 
to the Irish viscounty under tlie ])atent of 
limitation, and to the family estates. On 
Dec. 1744 Chetwynd Avas appointed to 
the lucrative ])()st of master of tlie mint, 
which he retained until 3 June 17H9, but he 
retained his seat for Stafford until his death 
on 3 April 1770. On June 1767 he suc- 
ceeded his brother John as third Viscount 
Chetwynd, but the Ingest re manor and es- 1 
tales went to liis niece, Avlio liad married the 
Hon. John Talbot, second son of Ijord-chan- 
cellor Talbot, and great-grandfather of the 
eighteenth Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
in whose family it still remains. The third 
\dscount Chetl^ynd married Honora, daugh- 
ter of John Baker, English consul at Algiers, 
by whom he left tAvo sons, the elder of whom 


(see Dedication to Lectures, 1823), and ap- 

E ears to hare obtained a university degree of 
LA. (probably at Cambridge, where the name 
of Thomas Chevallier is recorded as A.B. of 
Pembroke College, 1792). He became a 
member of the London Corj)oration of Sur- 
geons, and in 1797 defended it in a pamphlet 
Avritten to promote the movement lor trans- 
forming the corporation into a college [see 
Clinu, HenkyJ. In this > pamphlet Che- 
valier gives a learned sketch of the history 
of surgery. He was appointed surgeon to- 
I the Westminster Dispensary and lecturer on 
I surgery. In 1801 he^ published an ^Intro- 
duction to a Course of Lectures on the 
Operations of Surgery,* and in 1804 a ‘Trea- 
tise on Gunshot Wounds, Avhichhad obtained 
the prize of the College of Surgeons in 1803,. 
and which reached a third edition in 1 806* 
It also secured him the appointment of sur- 
geon extraordinary to the Prince of Wales^ 
and a present of a diamond ring from tlio 
czar of Kussia. In 1821 Chevalier dedivered 


succeeded as fourth A'iscount. 

[Welch’s Alumni AVestmonastcricnscs.ed. 1862, 
p. 243; Lodge’s Irish Peerage, a’oI. v. ; Gent. 
Mag. 1770 .] H. M. S. 

CHEVALIER, JOHN {Ji. 1651), chxo- 
nicler of Jersey about the period of the civil j 
war, was a or tything man, of ' 

the town of St. Heliers. He was someAvliat 
superstitious, and a moderate royalist. The 
eA^ents AAhich he relates happened during his ^ 
lifetime. His narrative is divided into three 
parts : the first opens Avith the dissensions of I 
Dean Bandinel [q. v.] with the lieutenant- 
governor about a royal grant of the great 
tithes of St. SaAdour’s parish, and ends with 
the death of Sir Philip de Carteret [q. v.] in 
1643 ; the second contains the journal of Major 
LydeotPs government, and oAlie sieges of the 
castles, and includes a space of scarcely three 
months; the last is the most voluminous, and 
contains a minute account of the administra- 
tion of Sir George de Carteret [q. v.J, which 
lasted eight years, during Avhich he governed 
the island with unlimited power and almost 
independent of his sovereign. 

[Falle’s Account of Jersey (Durell), p. 299.] 

. T. F. n. 

CHEVALIER, THGJMAS (1707-1824), 
surgeon, was born in London on 3 Noa". 1767. 
His paternal grandfather Avas a French pro- 
testant, resident at Orleans, and escaped from | 
France in an open boat on the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. On the death of his 
mother in 1770 Chevalier was brought up by 
her brother, Thomas Sturgis, a general prac- 
titioner in South Audley Street, London. 
He studied anatomy under Matthew Baillie j 


an able Hunterian oration (published in 4tOy 
1828) ; he also gave excellent courses of lec- 
tures at the College of Surgeons, as professor 
of anatomy and surgery, in 1823, on the 
‘ General Structure of the Human Body and 
the Anatomy and Functions of the Skin ; ' 
these were also published in the same year. 

Chevalier Avas highly est eemed, not only as 
a surgeon and anatomist, but as a man of 
linguistic and theological erudition. He 
translated into English Bossuet’s ‘ Unh^crsal 
History * and Pascal’s ‘ Thoughts,’ and made 
nmnerous contributions to periodical litera- 
ture. He wrote the preface to Bagster’s 
Polyglot Bible, and compiled the collection 
of texts and various readings. His last pub- 
lication w'as ‘ Remarks on Suicide,’ 1824, in 
which he urges that suicude is often one of 
I the earliest symptoms of insanity, as shown 
I by the history of those Avho have failed in 
1 the attempt, and ho recommends A^erdicts of 
' ‘ suicide during insanity ’ in the majority of 
cases. He died suddenly on 9 June 1824. 
He had been an active member (for many 
years deacon) of the Keppcl Street (Russell 
Square) baptist chapel, 

[Discourse occasioned by the death of Thomas 
Chevalier, by Rev. G. Pritchard, 1824 ; Cheva- 
lier’s Works.] G. T. B. 

I CHEVALLIER, ANTHONY RO- 
j DOLPH (1623-1672), Hebraist and French 
rotestant, born on 16 March 1622-3 at 
lont champs, near Vire in Normandy, Avas 
descended from a noble family. He studied 
Hebrew \inder Francis Vatablus at Paris ; 
embraced the protestant faith ; canne to Eng- 
land in Edward Vi’s reign, about 1648 ; was. 
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entertained, first by Fagiiis and Bucer, and 
afterwards by Archbishop Cranmer, with 
whom he resided for more than a year. Subse- 
quently he settled at Cambridge ; gave free 
lectures in Hebrew ; lodged with Emanuel 
Tremelliiis, the Hebrew professor ; was pen- 
sioned by Cranmer and Goodrich, bishop of 
Ely ; and married Elizabeth de Grimecieux, 
Tremellius’s stepdaughter, on 1 Doc. 1660. 
His eldest child, Emanuel, was born at Cam- 
bridge on 8 Sept. 1661. Cranmer recom- 
mended Chevallier to the king^s notice, and 
ho was granted letters of denization and the 
reversion to the next vacant prebend at 
Canterbury. He has also been identified 
with the ^ Mr. Anthony * who taught the 
Princess Elizabeth French. On Edward Vi’s 
death in 1 553 Chevallier fled to Strasburg, 
where he was appointed Hebrew professor 
in 1559, but removed in the same year to | 
Geneva and confirmed his intiinacv with | 
Calvin, whose acquaintance he had made j 
before 1664 {Oriff. Letter 1637-68, Parker 
Soc. p. 7 1C). Ultimately he settled at Caen, 
near his native ])luce, and in 1668 revisited 
England to solicit Queen Elizabeth’s aid for 
the French protestants. He was in no hu^ry 
to return to Normfuidy ; agreed to become 
Hebrew lecturer at St. Paul’s Cathedral j and 
in May 1669 received, at the suggestion of 
Archbishop Parker and Bishop) Grindal, the 
appointment of Hebrew professor in the 
university of Cambridge. He matriculated 
on 3 Aug. 1569, and on 6 Sept, complained 
to Parker that his stipend as professor had 
been reduced. John Drusius and Hugh 
Broughton were his pupils, and the latter 
was enthusiastic in his praises of him. Lau- 
rence Gordon, son of Anthony, bishop of 
Galloway, boarded with him in August 1671, 
paying three French crowns monthly {Banna’- 
ty'iie Miscellany y iii. 143). Chevallier became 
prebendary of Canterbury in 1669-70, and on j 
24 March 1571-2 received leave of absence ■ 
from Canterbury for two years without pre- 
judice to his emoluments. His life was 
menaced in the St. Bartholomew’s massacre 
at Paris, but he escaped to Guernsey, intend- 
ing to return to England, and died there in 
October of the same year. In his will dated 
8 Oct. he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York and 
to Tremelliiis, whom he entreats to take care 
of Hs wife and children, at the same time ex- 
pressing a hope that the queen would pension 
them. 

Chevallior’s chief writings were first pub- 
lished in Bryan Walton’s great Polyglot 
Bible of 1667. In that work appear Cheval- 
lier’s translation from the Syriac into Latin 
of the Targum Ilierosolymitanum, his Latin 


version of the Targum of Pseudo- J onathan 
on the Pentateuch, and corrections of Jona- 
than’s Targum on Joshua, Judges, Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve 
minor prophets. Chevallier’s other works 
are ; L ‘ Kudimenta Hebraico) Linguse accu- 
rate methodo et brovitate conscripta,’ which 
includes a Hebrew letter by Tremellius com- 
mending the book, and a Syriac and Latin 
version by the author of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians, Geneva, 1660, 1667, 1691, and 
1692, Wittenberg, 1674, Leyden, 1676 ; ‘cum 
notis Pfetri] Cevallerii,’ Geneva, 1690; the 
British Museum possesses a cojiy of this last 
edition with copious manuscript notes by 
Isaac Casaubon. 2. Emendations on Pagni- 
nus’s ‘ Thesaurus Linguae Sanctae,’ Leyden, 
1675, and Geneva, 1614 ; in the Cambridge 
University Library there is a copy of Pagninus 
(ed. 1629) with some of Chevallier’s manu- 
script notes. 3. ‘ Alphabetum Hebraicum ex 
A. C. . . . recognitione,’ 1566, 1600. 4. He- 
brew verses on Calvin’s death, printed in 
Beza’s poems. Chevallier intended to pub- 
lish an (edition of the Bible in four languages, 
but did not finish it, and nothing is now 
known of it. 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cantab, ii. 308, 558 ; Par- 
ker Correspondence (Parker Soc.), 349 ; Strype’s 
Annals, i. ii. 652 ; Zurich Letters (Parker Soc.), 
97 ; Niccron’sM^moires ; Haag’s La France Pro- 
tostante, iii. 440; Brit. Mus. Cat.] S. L. L. 

CHEVALLIER, JOHN, M.D. {d. 1846), 
physician and agriculturist, was youngest son 
of the Rev. Temple Fiske Chevallier of Aspall 
Hall, rector of Badingham, Suflblk, who died 
24 Oct. 181 6 ( Qent, Mag, 1816, ii. 470). After 
qualifying as physician, he took orders and pre- 
sented himself to the living of Aspall, which 
was in his own gift, in 1817. For many years he 
received deranged patients into the hall. He 
was much interested also in agriculture, and 
has the credit of having first cultivated and 
introduced to practical agriculture the cele- 
brated Chevallier barley, lie died on 14 Aug, 
1846. 

[Gent. Mag, 1846, new ser. xlvi. 499.1 

G. T. B. 

CHEVALLIER, TEMPLE (1794-1873), 
astronomer, was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Temple Fiske Chevallier, rector of Badingham, 
Suffolk. He was bom on 19 Oct. 1794 ; was 
educated by his father and at the grammar 
schools of Bury St. Edmunds and Ipswich ; 
entered Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 
1813 ; obtained one of the Bell scholarships 
in 1814, and graduated in 1817 as second 
wrangler and second Smith’s prizeman. He 
was elected a fellow of Pembroke College, and 
afterwards fellow and tutor of St. Catharine’s 
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Hall. In 1818 he was ordained by the bishop 
of Ely, and held the living of St* Andrew the 
Great, Cambridge, from 1821 to 1 834. He pro- 
ceeded M.A, in 1820 and B.D. in 1825. He 
published two volumes of sermons, delivered 
by him at this church. He held the appoint- 
ment of Hulsean lecturer in 1826 and 1827, 
during which he published his lectures in two 
volumes, the second being entitled * Of the 
Proofs of Divine Power and Wisdom derived 
from the Study of Astronomy, and on the 
Evidence, Doctrines, and Precepts of llevealed 
lieligion’ (1836). It is affirmed that this vo- 
lume suggested to Whewell the fundamental 
idea of his Bridgewater treatise upon astro- 
nomy and general physics. Chevallier was 
not only a mathematician and lecturer of great 
ability, but an able classical scholar. While at 
Cambridge he acted as moderator in 1821-2 
and 1826 in the mathematical tripos, and as 
examiner in the classical tripos for 1820. He 
was appointed professor of mathematics at 
Durham in 1836, and also professor of astro- 
nomy in 1841. He held this appointment 
until 1871, and during nearly all this time 
he also filled the office of reader in Hebrew. 
Chevallier aboutl836 became perpetual curate 
of Esh, near Durham. In a short time he 
was made honorary canon of Durham Cathe- 
dral (2 Oct. 1846), sub-warden of the uni- 
versity, rural dean, and eventually, in 1866, 
became a canon of Durham. He published 
in the journals of the Astronomical Society 
eighteen papers, thirteen of these being the 
results of his astronomical observations, and 
five of them on physical inquiries. He was 
also associated with liiimker in three papers, 
and with Thompson in two, one 01 these 
being * Observations on the Planet Neptune.^ 
Among these contributions to science wo 
find * Observations of the Planets Flora, Isis, 
and Neptune,* * Diameters of the Sun,* and 
^ On a Method of finding the Effect of Pa- 
rallax at different places, upon the time of 
disappearance and reappearance of a Star 
occulted by the Moon.’ Chevallier also pub- 
lished translations of the ^ Epistles * of Cle- 
ment of Home, of Polycarp, and of Ignatius, 
and the * Apologies* of Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian. He edited as well an edition of 
^ Pearson on the Creed * (1849), and for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
he produced * Easy Lessons on Mechanics. 

Chevallier was especially desirous of intro- 
ducing scientific studies into education. In 
November 1837 he assisted in framing regu- 
lations for a class of students in civil engi- 
neering and mining in the university of Dur- 
ham . This class was opened in Jan uary 1838, 
Chevallier taking a very active part in its 
direction. It was not successful, mainly 


j through the contemporary system of appren- 
ticeship ; gradually declined in numbers, and 
practically came to an end in about six or 
seven years. In 1866 an attempt was made 
by the university of Durham to establish a 
department of physical science at Durham, iii 
which Chevallier was much interested ; but it 
was virtually abandoned after some years. In 
1871 the still existing College of Science was 
established at Newcastle, connected with and 
largely supported by the university of Dur- 
ham. Chevallier was greatly interested in 
this experiment. In the same year, however, 
he resigned his professorship and other ap- 
pointments, owing to his declining health 
and infirmities'. 

In person, Chevallier was rather under the 
middle size, of considerable activity, and of 
prepossessing appearance. He invariably 
showed considerable zeal and industry to- 
other with great kindness and benevolence, 
le died on 4 Nov. 1873. Chevallier married, 
4 Oct. 1826, Catharine, fourth daughter of 
Charles Apthorpe Wheelwright, esq., by 
whom he had several children. 

[Astronomical Society’s Memoirs ; Astronomical 
Society’s Monthly Notes; Koyal Society’s Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers; Men of the Time, 
1868; British Association Koports; Records of 
the University of Durham ; private information 
from relatives and friends.] R. H-t. 

CHEWT, ANTHONY. [See Chute.] 

CHEYNE or CHIENE, CHARLES, 
Viscount Nbwhaven (1624 .?-1 698), son of 
Francis Chiene of Cogenho, descended from 
an old Northamptonshire family, and of 
Anne, daughter of Sir William Fleetwood, 
was born about 1624. He succeeded his father 
in 1644. He married Lady Jane Cavendish 
[see Chbynf., Lady Jane], eldest daughter 
and coheiress of William Cavendish, first duke 
of Newcastle [q. v.], with whom ho obtained 
an immense fortune. With her dowry Cheyno 
urchased from the Duke and Duchess of 
lamilton the estate of Chelsea in 1667, and 
the manor of the same in 1660, disposing at 
the time of his paternal estate of Cogenho. 
He was chosen member of parliament for 
Agmondisham in 1660, and created a Scotch 

? eer by the style of Viscount Newhaven and 
jord Chiene on 17 May 1681. As a Scotch 
peer he was eligible for election to parliament, 
and was chosen member for Newport, Corn- 
wall , in 1696. He made the manor of Chelsea 
his principal residence, and did much to pro- 
mote the improvement of the district. His 
own mansion house he extended and em- 
bellished, introducing the latest inventions 
for comfort and convenience. Evelyn nar- 
rates in his * Diary : * made my Lord 
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Cheney a visit at Chelsea, and saw those in- i 
4(enious waterworks invented by Mr. Win- j 
•Stanley, wherein were some things very sur- 
prising and extraordinary.’ Cheyne died on ! 
80 June 1698, and was interred at Chelsea, : 
where in the parish church is a monument to ' 
his memory. His first wife dying in 1669, ' 
he remarried after 1686 Isabella, widow of 
John Koberts, first earl of Radnor. Ry his 
first wife he left one son, William, who suc- 
eeeded him, and two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Catharine. j 

William, second viscount, born in 1667, 
was M.P. for Buckinghamshire under Anne, 
lord-lieutenant of the county in 1712, and 
was removed from that office on George I^s 
accession in 1714. lie sold the manor of 
Chelsea to Sir Hans Sloane in 1712, but 
several streets are still called after his family. 
With his death, 14 Dec. 1788, the x)cenige 
became extinct. 

[Nisbet’s Heraldry, i. 220 ; Faulkner’s Chel- 
sea, i. 331-9 and passini ; Burke’s Extinct Peer- 
age.] T. F. H. 

CHEYNE, G EOKGE, M.D. (1671-1748^, 
physician, was born in 1671 at Metyick, 
Aberdoensliire (liiviNO, Booh of Sootsmeri) 
He received a classical education, being at 
first intended for the ministry. Nothing 
■certain is known of his family, except that 
he was related to Bishop Burnet, and that his 
half-brother was a clergyman of the church 
■of England, who died vicar of Weston, near 
Bath. Cht*yne became tutor in a gentleman’s 
family (perhaps that of the Earl of Rox- 
burglie), but was induced by the advice of Dr. 
jVrchibald Pitcairn to embrace the profession 
of medicine. He became a student under 
Pitcairn, who was at that time professor of 
medicine at Edinburgh, and the chief repre- 
sentative of the so-called iatromathematical 
^school of medical science. Clieyne, who was 
a good mathematician, eagerly embraced the 
■doctrines of his master, and soon had the op- 
portunity of taking part in a controversy 
which arose between the adherents and the 
opponents of Pitcairn’s system respecting 
some points in the treatment of fevers. The 
dispute was being carried on by the Scotch 
physicians with a fervour characteristic of 
their age and nation, when Cheyne was 
moved by his * great master and generous 
friend ’ to write a statement of the latter’s 
views, under the title of ^ A New Theory of 
Eevers,’ which, though composed in haste and 
without much aid from books, was at once 
■ordered for the press. In after years Cheyne 
spoke of this work (which was anonymous) 
418 a raw and inexperienced performance. The 
first edition was probably printed at Edin- 
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burgh in 1702, but a second edition appeared 
at London in the same year. The originator 
of the controversy. Dr. Charles Oliphant, ap- 
pears to have replied, and (Cheyne iiublished 
an anonymous rejoinder, entitled ‘ Remarks 
on two late Pamphlets written by Dr. Oli- 
phant against Dr. Pitcairn’s Dissertations and 
the New Theory of Fevers’ (Edin. 1702). 
Long afterwards, in the preface to his ^ Essay 
on Ileal th,’ Cheyne regretted and honourably 
apologised for the personalities which he in- 
troduced into this pamphlet. At this time, 
or immediately after, ho came to London, 
j' and was elected fellow of the Royal Society 
I 18 March 1701-2. Having obtained the de- 
I gree of M.D. (from what university cannot 
be discovered), he commenced practice in 
London, though without belonging to the 
College of Physicians. Some years after- 
wards (5 May 1724 ?) he received an hono- 
rary diploma from the Edinburgh College 
(Hiatoiy of Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh, I).- 16, Edin. 1882). Cheyne’s mathe- 
matical bias was shown in his next work, 
‘FluxionumMethodus Inversa’ (Lond. 1703, 
•4to), a treatise on the mathematical method 
then called fluxions, known in its modern 
improved form as the integral calculus ; a me- 
thod set forth as applicable to medical as well 
as to mechanical science.’ This work called 
forth in 1704 some criticisms from the cele- 
brated mathematician, Abraham De Moivre 
[m v.l, to which Cheyne replied under the title 
^ Kuaimentorum method! Fluxionuminversjo 
specimina, ad versus Abr. de Moivre' (Lond. 
1706). The bitter tone of this pamphlet was, 
as in the former case, deeply regretted by 
Cheyne in after life, and it was his last essay 
in what he calls ‘these barren and airy 
studies.' Still occupied with scientific rather 
than medical subjects, he published in 1706 
‘Philosophical Principles of Natural Reli- 
gion,' a treatise on natural theology, the phy- 
sical part of which is taken from Newton and 
other standard authorities. It was composed 
originally for the use of his pupil John, earl 
(afterwards duke) of Roxburghe, and is said 
by the author to have been used os a text- 
book in both universities. There is little or 
nothing original in it. The barren specula- 
tions of an obsolete school pf medical thought 
possess now only an historical interest, but 
Cheyne was to produce in after years works 
of more permanent value, the history of which 
is strangely interwoven with that of his own 
life, graphically told by himself in ‘ The Eng- 
lish Malady.’ Having been from his youth 
accustomed to sedentary and temperate 
habits, he, on coming up to London, suddenly 
changed his manner or life. He frequented 
the society of ‘ the younger gentry and free 
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livers,’ with whom he became extremely 
popular, not only for his learning and accom- 
plishments, but for his genial temper and 
ready wit. He found this gay life not only 
pleasant in itself, but of use in bringing him 
professional business ; and blessed with a sound, 
constitution and strong head, he bore with- 
out harm for some years a course of tavern 
dinners and other social festivities. But 
after a time his health gav(‘ way, and the 
aggravation of a natural tondoncy to corpu- 
lence, with other troubles, caused liim great 
distress. Complete abandonment of his ft*ee 
habits of living (actual vice or intemperance, 
as then understood, ho had not to reproach 
himself with) and rigorous moderation of 
diet brought some alleviation, but cost liim 
also the loss of all his ^ holiday companions,’ 
who ^ dropped oll'like autumnal leaves,’ and his 
prosperous career suifered a severe check. 
Under these circumstances of moral and phy- 
sical distress Cheyne passed tliroiigii a crisis 
which coloured the whole of his subsequent 
life. He acquired more serious views of 
things and a deeper sense of religion. His 
health was finally re-established only by a 
course of the Bath waters ; and he was thus 
led to pass his winters at Bath and liis sum- 
mers in London, diligently occupied in tlm 
practice of his profession. After some years 
he pennanently resided at Bath, and the his- 
tory of his life henceforth is chiefly the his- 
tory of his writings. 

His next work was the sequel to a pre- 
vious one. The title * Philosophical Princi- 
ples of lleligion, pt. ii., contai|iingthe nature 
and kinds of Infinites, their Arithmetic and 
Uses, and the Philosophical Principles of Be- 
vealed Keligioii’ (Lond. 1715), shows its 
character. TTic intention is excellent, but 
tlie mathematical will-o’-the-wisp once more 
misled Cheyne (not for the last time) into 
mingling theology and mathematics in a 
manner too fantastic to bear exposition. 
To this was added a second edition of the 
work on natural religion, and the two were 
afterwards published togtither. In a more 
strictly promssional work, the ‘ Observations 
on Gout and on the Bath Waters,’ which 
was extremely popular, passing through seven 
editions in six yetys, he pursued his favourite 
theme — the evils of luxury and the benefits 
of moderate, and especially of vegetable, diet 
— in this instance, doubtless, with complete 
justification. Cheyne’s own case was again 
destined to point the same moral. Having 
gradually relinquished an abstemious for a 
moderate diet (though moderation in those 
days did not mean exactly what it does now), 
he found his old enemy, corpulence, gain 
upon him, so that he weighed thirty-two 


stone and was hardly able to walk. From 
this condition he recovered chiefly through 
the use of ‘ a milk and vegetable diet,’ to 
which he confined himself for the rest of his 
life. His later works are hence mainly de- 
signed to preach the merits of temperance 
and to recommend vegetarianism. The ‘ Essay 
of Health and Long Life ’ was the most popu- 
lar. ‘ The English Malady ’ (so called, says 
Cheyne, in derision by our continental neigh- 
bours) is a treatise on nervous diseases, spleen, 
vapours, lowness of spirits, &c., i.e. what we 
now call hypochondria. This, like the last, is 
addressed essentially ad pojmlumj not ad cle- 
ricm. It was, with the former, highly eulo- 
gised by Samuel Johnson, who had much rea- 
son to be a good judge of such a \yov\i(Croker*8 
Boswell^ cd. 1868, vi. 146); but it received 
more modified approval from the medical 
profession. Cheyne’s next work, ‘ An Essay 
on llegimen, together with five Discourses, 
Medical, Moral, and Philosophical’ (London, 
1740), was much less successful, so that the 
author had to indemnify his publisher for a 
large stock of unsold copies. Cheyne thought 
it the best book he ever wrote, and in dis- 
gust vowed he would publish no more (Z^jf- 
ier to Bickardson.y 18 Dec. 1740). But he 
was (iasily induced to break this resolution, 
and in the next year brought out ‘ The N at ural 
Method of Cureing the Diseases of the l^ody, 
and the Disorders of the Mind depending on 
the Body,’ ka. (London, 1748). It was dedi- 
cated to Lord Chesterfield, Avhose letter to 
the author, apparently referring to this work, 
is published in his miscellaneous works. It 
was much more popular than the last, run- 
ning to live editions, and was translated into 
French. 

Cheyno’s popular medical works are open 
to the common reproach of addressing scien- 
tific arguments to a public little able to criti- 
cise them. 1 lut they are among the best books 
of their class, and tlyjy had the great merit 
of preaching temperance to an intemperato 
generation. He carried his vegetarian views 
to groat extremes, as when he maintains that 
God permitted the use of animal food to man 
only to shorten human life by permitting 
the multiplication of diseases and sufferings, 
which should conduce to moral improvement. 
His scientific and philosophical works, on 
which he chiefly prided himself, have now no 
value; but his literary and argumentative 
powers are generally admitted. All contem- 
porary testimony gives a very favourable idea 
of his personal character. His reputatipn with 
the public was immense, and he was intimate 
with the most eminent physicians and other 
persons of note in his time. His letters to 
Kichardson, the novelist, were published in 
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* Original Letters edited by Rebecca War- 
ner ^ (London, 1817). Ilis j^ortrait, painted 
by Van Diest, was finely copied in mezzotint 
by J. Faber, 1732, also engraved in 'smaller 
form by Tookey. 

Cheyne died at Rath on 13 April 1743. i 
He married Miss JVIargaret Middleton, sister 
of Dr. Middleton of Bristol, and had by her 
several children. His only son, John, died 
vicar of Brigstock, Northumi)tonshire,l 1 Aug. j 
1768 {Gent. Mag. xxxyiii. 398). | 

The dates of his principal works are as 
follows; 1. ‘New Theory of Fevers,’ 1st 
edition, Edinburgh (?), 1702; 2nd edition, 
London, 1702; 4th edition (with author’s 
name), London, 1724, 8vo (Latin by Vater, 
Wittemberg, 1711, 4to). 2. ‘ Philosophical 
Principles of Religion,’ part i., London, 1706, 
8vo ; both parts, London, 1716, 1726; 4th 
edition, London, 1734 ; 6th edition, 1763 (?). 
3. * Observations on the Gout,’ London, 1720 ; 
8th edition, London, 1737. 4. ‘Essay of 
Health and Long Life,’ London, 1724; 7th 
edition, 1726; 9th edition, 1764, 8 vo; also 
London, 1823, 1827, 12mo. In Latin, ‘ Trac- 
latus do Infirmorum sanitate tuenda,’ &c., 
London, 1726 (translated by John Robeutson, 
M.A.) In French, Brussels, 1726, 8vo. In 
German, Frankfort-, 1744, 8vo (Hallbb). 
6. ‘ Be Natiira Fibrao, ejusque laxte sive re- 
solutui morbis tractatus, nunc j)rimum edi- 
tiis’ (Latin by J. Robertson), London, 1726, 
8vo; Paris, 1742, 8vo (Hallbb). 6. ‘The 
English Malady,’ London, 1733, 8vo, Dublin, 
1733 ; 6th edition, London, 1739. 7. ‘Essay 
on Regimen,’ London, 1740, 8vo; 3rd edi- 
tion, J^ondon, 1763. In Italian, Padua, 1766, 
8vo (Halleb). 8. ‘The Natural Method of 
Cureing Diseases,’ &c., in three i)arts, Lon- 
don, 1742, 8vo ; 6th edition, London, 1763. 
InFrench, Paris, 1749, 2 vols. 12mo. 9. ‘His- 
torical Character of the Hon. George Bail lie. 
Esq.,’ by G. C., M.D., F.R.S., in ‘ Gent. Mag.’ 
viii. 467 (1738). 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis), hi. 494 ; Haller’s Bihlio- , 
theca Med. Pract. 1778, iy. 436; Choyne’s Ac- | 
count of himself and his writings, extracted from I 
his various works, London, 1743 ; Life of Dr. j 
George Cheyne (by Dr. W. A. Greenhill), Oxford ■ 
and London, 1846.] J. F. P. | 

CHEYNE or LE CHEN, HENRY | 
{d. 1328), bishop of Aberdeen, was the nephew j 
of John Comyn, lord of Badenoch, killed by 
llobert Bruce in 1306, and the brother of Sir ' 
Reginald le Chen, baron of Inverugie, and 
great chamberlain of Scotland. He succeeded j 
Hugh de Benham, or Benhyem [q. v.], bishop j 
of Aberdeen, who died in 1282, but the date I 
of his election is not known. He was one of j 
the prelates who attended the parliament at j 
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Brigham, near Roxburgh, on 17 March 1289. 
On 23 Feb. 1296 his seal was attached to the 
treaty between John Baliol and the French. 
In lz91 he swore fealty to Edward I at Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, which oath he repeated in 
1296 at Aberdeen, and afterwards at Berwick ; 
and he was one of Edward’s guardians of the 
sheritfdom of Aberdeen in 1 297. On 24 Feb. 
1309 he attended a great meeting of the 
clergy held at Dundee, whence they issued 
their declaration in favour of Robert Bruce, 
and on 29 Oct. he att ested the treaty con- 
cluded at Inverness between Bruce and the 
ambassadors of the king of Norway. These 
undoubted facts seem to contradict the state- 
ment of Boeco, that the bishop after the 
death of Comyn Bed to England with others 
of that faction when fortune declared for 
Bruce. If he did flee to England, it must have 
been at a subseqiient date; and the offence 
which required the formal restitution to the 
royal favour granted to him by parliament 
on 18 Dec. 1318 was probably connected 
with the sending of the papal bull to Bruce 
commanding a truce for two years between 
Scotland and England. According to t^-adi- 
tion the bishop applied the rents which had 
I accumulated during his absence from his see 
in building the Gothic bridge with one arcli 
over the Don at Baldownie, near Aberdeen ; 
but according to the charter of Sir Alexander 
i Hay in 1606, bequeathing an annual sum for 
I its support, the bridge was erected at the 
order and expense of King Robert, although 
it is possible he applied the rents of the 
bi.shopric to this purpose. The death of 
Cheyne occurs in the church register in J328, 
but Boece, apparently for rhetorical eftect^ 
placQs it in the following year, 1329. ‘Qui 
annus,’ he says, ‘ erat Roberto regi vitm ul- 
timus.’ 

[Acta Pari. Scot. vol. i. ; Ragman Roll ; Boece, 
Vit. Pont. Al^erd. ; Keith’s Scottish Bishops 
(Riissoll), pp. 109-10; Registrum Episcopatvis 
Aberdonensis (Maitland Club), 1846, i. preface, 
pp. xxvi-xxviii, ii. 278 ; Fasti Aberdonenses 
(Spalding Club).] T. F. II. 

CHEYNE, JAMES {d. 1002), philosopher 
and mathematician, was son of the laird of 
Arnage or .Amagies in Aberdeenshire, who 
belonged to an ancient Scottish family. After 
having learned grammar and philosophy in 
the university of Aberdeen he studied di- 
vinity under jfohn Henderson, a famous theo- 
logian, with whom at the period of the Re- 
formation he withdrew to France. He hud 
previously been ordained priest. For some 
time he taught philosophy in the college of 
St. Barbe in Paris, whence he proceeded to 
the Scotch college at Douay, where be was- 
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professor of philosophy and mathematics. 
Subsequently he was made rector of the 
Scotch college. He was also grand peniten- 
tiary and canon of the cathedral church of 
Tournai, and according to one account he was 
* canon of St. Quentin (IlKMORR^iUS, De 
dec. et canon. S. Quintini, lt)8, cited by Tan- 
ner). He died on Oct. 1602, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Tournai under a 
marble monument, with a Latin inscription, j 
Thomas Dempster, who was his scholar at | 
Douay for three years, describes him as a | 
person of singular learning, great probity, i 
candour, and sweetness of disposition. | 

Jlis works are: 1. *De priore Astronomiro 
parte, sen De Sphaera, libri duo/ Douay, 
1575, 8vo. Dedicated to Louis de Derlay- 
mont, archbishop and duke of Oambrai. 2. De 
-Spluenc sou Globi Coelestis Fabrica brevis 
proeceptio,^ Douay, 1676, 8vo. 3. ^Orationes 
rhetoricio, Douay, 1676, 8vo. 4. ^ Do Geo- 
l^raphia libri duo/ Douay, 1676, 8vo. 6. ^ Ana- 
lysis et scholia in Aristotelis xiv libros de 
prima et divina philosophia,* Douay, 1678, 
8vo ; Hanover, 1607. 6. * Succincta in Phy- 
siologiam Aristotelicam Analysis,^ Paris, 1580, 
8vo. Dedicated to Mary Queen of Scots. 
7. Schohe dute de perfecto philosopho, et de 
prjBdictionibus astrologorum/ Douay, 1687, 
8vo. 8. ‘ Analysis in logicam, physicani, et 
-ethicam Aristotelis,* printed at Paris acc-ording 
to Dempster, 9. ‘Analysis in Aristotelis meta- 
physicam.* 10. ‘ De laudibus philosophiro/ 

[Dempstor^s Hist.KcclesiasticaGentis Scotorum 
i. 193 ; Mackenzie’s Writers of the Scots 
Kation, iii. 447 ; Conceus, De diiplici statu Re- 
ligioiiis apud Scotos, 167 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 
176.] T. C. 

CHEYNE, Lady JANE (1621-1669), 
•dramatist, was the eldest daughter of William 
Cavendish, first duke of Newcastle Hp v.], 
by his lirst wile, Elizabeth, widow of Henry 
Howard, son of tlie Earl of Suffolk, and sole 
heiress to her father, William Bassett of Blore, 
StalFordsh i re. Lady J ane Cavendish was born 
in 1621, and passed her childhood at Welbeck. 
Ill 1643, her mother being just dead, and her 
father occupied with the royalist army, she 
and one of her sisters were left in cliarge of 
a small garrison at Welbeck, and, after hold- 
ing the place for some time, were taken pri- 
soners and very roughly handled, notwith- 
standing which, when their gaoler was sub- 
sequently condemned to death. Lady Jane 
begged for his life. She tried in vain to get 
a pardon for her father during his exile ; 
but she succeeded in getting favour shown 
to two of her brothers who had fled with 
him. She succeeded also in securing some 
of the tapestries and Vandycks after the 


despoiling of Welbeck and Bolsover, She 
sent her father 1,000/. of her own fortune 
derived from her grandmother. Lady Ogle, 
and sold her jewels and chamber-plate to get 
money for his support abroad. Being resolved 
not to many into any non-royalist family^ she 
remained smgle till 1664, when she married 
Charles Cheyne [q. v.l (variously Chiene, 
Cheney, and Cheiney) of Cogenho, Northamp- 
tonshire, who bought Chelsea manor with her 
dowry in 1657, and they went to this new 
estate to reside (Faulkner, Chelsea^ i. 329). 
In 1667 Lady Jane re-roofed Chelsea church 
at her sole cost, and her other gifts and chari- 
ties made her much beloved. She had three 
children ; became epileptic in 1668 ; died on 
8 Oct. 1669, iiged 18 ; and was buried in Chel- 
I sea church on 1 Nov. Her husband (created 
Viscount Newhaven some years after her 
death) employed Bcniini to execute the monu- 
ment to her which still exists (ib. 219, 223). 

l^ady Jane Cheyne was a poetess, and she 
filled some volumes with pious mtiditations. 
A play, ‘ The Concealed Fansyes,’ was written 
by her in conjunction with her sister. Lady 
Elizabeth, and is in manuscript in the Bod- 
leian (Notes and Queries, 2nd series, x. 127, 
ib. 3rd series, iv. 50t)). Her works have 
not been published. Ilcr portrait is in one 
of Diepenbeke’s illustrations of her father’s 
‘Horsemanship,’ 1668, and it is in the same 
artist’s frontispiece to her stepmother’s ‘ Na- 
ture’s Pictures,’ 1656. A letter from Charles 
Cheyne, her husband, is in ‘Letters and 
Poems to the Newcastlos/ 1678 (pp. 78, 79). 
Watt (Bibl. Brit.) calls this lady Jjady Jean 
Hollis. Granger thinks she was with her father 
during part of his exile (Biog. Hist. iii. 309). 

[Funeml Sermon, by Adam Littleton ; Faulk- 
ner’s Chelsea; Life of Duke of Newcastle, by 
Margaret, his duchess, pp. 65, 90, 91, 105, 156; 
Wilford’s Memorials, pp. 112 ct seq.. Appendix, 
pp. 3, 4.] J. H. 

CHEYNE, JOHN, M.D.(1777-1836),me- 
dical writer, was born in 1777 at Leith, where 
his father was a general practitioner. Seve- 
ral other members of his family belonged to 
the paedical profession [see Cheyne, Georqb]. 
His primary education was not altogether 
successful. He was sent to the grammar 
school at Leith, to the high school at Edin- 
burgh under Dr. Adam [see Adam, Alex- 
ander] (of whom he gives a very unpleasant 
and unfavourable description in his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’), and to a private tutor ; but he did not 
learn very much, and in his thirteenth year he 
began his medical studies by attending to his 
father’s poor patients. In June 1795 (by the 
assistance, as he says, of a celebrated ‘coach’ 
of that day, and with a very superficial know- 
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ledge of hie profession) he took his medical 
degree at Edinburgh, and hasring also pro- 
cured a surgeon’s diploma he became attached 
as assistant surgeon, and afterwards as full 
surgeon, to a regiment of artillery. He served 
in various parts of England and Ireland for 
four years, and spent his time in frivolous 
dissipation. At last he became dissatisfied 
with his prospects and with the deficiencies 
of his professional acquirements, and in 1799 
he left the army and retmmed to Scotland, 
where he had the charge of the ordnance hos- 
pital in Leith Fort, and also acted as assistant 
to his father. Here he remained for ten years, 
working steadily at his profession, and be- 
coming for the first time a real medical stu- 
dent. He directed his attention principally 
to the diseases of children and to acute and 
epidemic diseases. In 1801-2 he published 
two ^ Essays on the Diseases of Children : ’ 

(1) * On Cynanche Trachealis or Croup,’ and 

(2) ^ On the Bowel Complaints more imme- 
diately connected with the Biliaiy Secretion ; * 
in 1808 a third essay ^On Hydrocephalus 
Acutus, or Dropsy in the Brain ; ’ and in 1809 
a work on ‘ The Patholo^ of the Membrane 
of the Larynx and Bronchia.^ Some of «hese 
volumes are illustrated with beautifully exe- 
cuted coloured plates by Sir Charles (then 
Mr. Charles) Bell [see Bell, Sir Charles], 
with whom he became intimately acquainted 
while he was living at Leith, and of whom 
he says in his ^ Autobiography ’ that ^ as an 
example of diligence in study he could not be 
surpassed, and it was already manifest that 
he was a man of genius.’ During this period 
of his life he married. He had for several 
years resolved to attempt to establish himself 
as a physician in a large city, whenever he 
should think himself fit for the undertaking. 
Accordingly at the age of thirty-two, 1809, he 
left Scotland and settled in Dublin. There 
he remained for more than twenty years, 
and he eventually (1820) became physician- 
general to the forces in Ireland, an office 
(since abolished) which was conceived at that 
time to confer on the possessor the highest 
medical rank in Ireland. His progress was, 
however, at first very slow, and during a 

eriod of about six months, from November 

810 to May 1811, his fees amounted to no 
more than three guineas. Part of his time 
during this period of enforced idleness was 
employed in preparing his ‘ Cases of Apo- 
ple3^ and Lethargy, with Observations upon 
the Comatose Diseases,’ which were published 
in London in 1812. In 1811 he was appointed 
physician at the Meath Hospital, and shortly 
afterwards professor of the practice of physic 
at the College of Surgeons, which appoint- 
ments he held for about four years, till he 


reeftived from the lord-lieutenant that of phy- 
sician to the House of Industry. It was while 
Cheyne held this post that the fever which 
ravaged Ireland for upwards of two years be- 
came epidemic in Dublin in 1817, and the 
House of Industry was converted into a dep6t 
for fever patients, of whom upwards of seven 
hundred were accommodated in its wards. 
No more fittingperson, therefore, than Cheyne 
could be found to publish, in conjunction 
with Dr. F. Barker, ‘ An Account of the Rise, 
Progress, and Decline of the Fever lately 
Epidemical in Ireland,’ London, 1821, 2 vols. 
Cheyne’s average professional income for about 
ten years at this period of his life was 6,000/. 
per annum, with the probability of still in- 
creasing; but in 1825 his health began to 
fail, and he became affected with a species of 
nervous fever, from which he never entirely 
recovered. As the active i)ractice of his pro- 
fession became more and more burdensome to 
him, he determined to relinquish it altogether. 
Accordingly in 1831 he left Dublin, to the 
great regret both of his patients and also of 
his professional brethren, and retired to an 
estate which he had purchased at Sherington,. 
near Newport Pagnel in Buckinghamshire. 
Here he passed the remainder of his life, and 
died 31 Jan. 1830 of a general breaking up of 
his constitution, which had long been pro- 
gressing secretly, and at last exhibited itself 
definitively in mortification of the lower ex- 
tremities. Cheyne was a man of great excel- 
lence of character, and very highly esteemed 
by all who knew him ; and though his exte- 
nor deportment bore the appearance of indif- 
ference to the pains and sorrows which were 
daily brought before him, yet he was in reality 
deeply grieved by them, and to an extent 
which latterly tended to injure his health. 
During the early part of his residence at She- 
rington he tried to utilise his great profes- 
sional experience by giving medical assistance 
to the poor in his neighbourhood, and also by 
contributing some articles to Forbes’s ‘ Cy- 
clopsedia of Practical Medicine.’ One of the 
last subjects that engaged his attention -was 
the futility of attempting to cure insanity 
(especially religious insanity) by moral disci- 
pline, before the bodily disorder with which 
it is connected has been relieved. His re- 
marks were published after his death (Dublin, 
1843) with the title, ‘ Essays on Partial De- 
rangement of the Mind in supposed Connexion 
with Religion,’ and show (what all who knew 
him intimately were well aware of) that he 
was a devout and sincere Christian. To these 
essays is prefixed a short but very interesting 
‘ Autobiographical Sketch,’ which he wrote 
shortly before his death, with the hope that 
it ‘might suggest useful hints to the junior 
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members of the medical profession, to wMom 
it was addressed/ Clieyne’s wife and several 
<jhildren survived him. 

[Autobiographical Sketch; Dublin Journal of 
JVIedical Science, vol. ix. 1836; Dublin Univ. 
Mag. 1843, October.] W. A. G. 

CHEYNE, Str WILT JAM (d. 1438?), 
judge, was recorder of London as early as 
1378-9, but does not appear as a pleader 
before 1406-7, after which date his name 
occurs in the year-books in that character 
with some frequency until 1410, when he 
was called to the degree of seijeant-at-law. 
Five years later he was appointed to a judge- 
ship in the king’s bench, wliiidi he retained 
on the accession of Heniy VI (1422), and 
exchanged for the chief justiceship of the 
same bench in 1424. In 1425-6 he was 
knighted at Leicester, in company with 
William Babington and John Juyn,the latter 
•of whom succeeded him as chief justice of 
tlie king’s bench in 1438-9. The lilscheat 
Bolls do not enable us to fix the date of his 
death even ajqiroximately. The family of 
De Cheyne was originally seated in Hert- 
fordshire, but subsequently spread into Kent, 
Sussex, Somersetshire, Devonshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Cheshire. That the judge did 
not belong to the Hertfordshire stock seems 
to be certain, but there the certainty ends. 
Pbilipott ( Villnre Cantianum^ p. 26) mentions 
one William Cheyne of Shurland in the Isle 
of Sheppey, who was sherift’ of Kent in 1412- 
1413, and the following year, and again in 
1423-4, and who was knighted in 1430-1 ; 
and Berry ( County Genealogies, Kent, p. 126) 
says that this William Cheyne of Shurland 
was the son of Richard Cheyne of the same 
place by Elizabet h, daughter of Robert. Cralle 
of Cralle, Sussex, and grandfather of Sir John 
Cheney, who was raised to the peerage in 
1488-9. He also identifies this William 
Cheyne with a Sir William Cheyne who was 
buried in the church of St. Benet, Paul’s 
Wharf, in 1442, and whose will, a model of 
brevity and simplicity, is included by Nicolas 
in his ^Testaraenta Vetusta,’ p. 249. The 
will, however, which does not read like that 
of a lawyer, contains nothing which serves 
to connect the telfetator with Kent, while it 
refers to property held by him at Stoke and 
Trapeseles. A William Cheyne of Sheppey 
is known to liave died about 1441, as his will 
was then proved in the prerogative court 
of Canterbury (Marshall, Geriealogist, iv. 
p. 327) ; and one William Cheyne o^ Sheppey 
IS distinguished from the judge in the list of 
contributories to the expenses of the French 
war drawn up in 1436. A Sir William 
•Cheyne, knight, is also mentioned as tenant 


of the manor of Brambletyo in Sussex, in 
1428-9. It is tf course possible that there was 
more than one William Cheyne of Sheppey, 
and that the judge is to be identified with 
the person mentioned byPhilipott ; but if so, 
it is singular that neither he nor Morant, the 
historian of Kent, who gives a kind of history 
of the family, should have noticed the fact. 

[Mun. Gild. Londin. (Rolls Series), iii. App. 
424-5, 426, 428 ; Year-books, 8 Hen. IV, Mich, 
ff. 1, 16, 9 Hen. IV, Mich. IF. 18, 23, 10 Hen. IV, 
Mich. f. 2, 11 Hen. IV, Hil. f. 6, 14 Hen. IV, 
Mich. f. 6, Hil. f. 32 ; Dagdale’s Chron. Ser. 57, 
68, 69, 62 ; Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, iii. 5, 132, iv. 290, 328; Gre- 
gory’s Chronicle (Camden Society), p. 160 ; Clut- 
terbuck’.s Hertfordshire, iii. 509; Collinson’s 
Somersetshire, ii. 375 ; Coll. Top. et Gen. iii. 103 ; 
Sussex Archaeological Collections, xx. 136 ; Foss’s 
Judges of England; Lysons’s Magna Britannia, 
vi. pt. i. clxiii.] J. M. R. 

CHEYNELL, FRANCIS (1608-1666), 
fanatic, was the son of .Tolm Cheynell, an 
Oxford physician, some time fellow of Corpus 
Christi College. He lost his fat her when very 
young, was probably educated at a gi*ammar 
school in Oxford, and became a student at 
Merton College in 1023.' Through the in- 
ttirest of liis mother, who after the death 
of his father had married Alhm, bishop of 
Salisbury, and so was connected with Dr. 
Brent, then warden of Merton, Cheynell be- 
came a probationer fellow in 1029, and after- 
wards obtained a fellowship. After proceeding 
to the degree of M.A., he was admitted to 
orders, and held a curacy in or near Oxford, 
in conjunction with his fellowship. He con- 
tinued to reside at Merton until qualified 
for the degree of B.D., for which he was de- 
nied the necessary grace, having, contrary 
to the king’s injunction, disputed concerning 
predestination. Upon this refusal he reflects 
in the dedication to his book, ‘ Chillingworth 
Novissima,’ wherein he also alludes bitt erly to 
a visitation by which he suffered the * plun- 
dering of my house and little library.’ This 
was probably on account of the open way in 
which he had espoused the cause of the par- 
liament, and had denounced bishops and ec- 
clesiastical ceremonhis. About 1640 he was 
presented to a valuable living near Banbury, 
where he had some dispute with Archbishop 
Laud, of which no particulars have been dis- 
covered. In 1641 Cheynell avowed himself 
a Presbyterian, and an enemy to liturgies and 
ceremonies ; his knowledge of books and his 
acute intellect causing his adhesion to be 
gladly welcomed by the puritans. Upon the 
outbreak of the civil war he openly chose the 
side of the parliament, and exerted himself 
to promote the interests of his party, and, 
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litter taking the covenant, he was nominated 
one of the members of the Westminster as- 
sembly. ' This, coupled with the violence of 
his temper, drew upon him the hatred of the 
cavaliers, and, his living being in the vicinity 
of a royalist camp, the troops plundered and 
drove him from his house, lie was then non- 
resident for so long that his living was held 
to have been forfeited, and he retired to a 
hamlet in Sussex, in which county he com- 
plained that religion was neither preached nor 
practised. 

In 1 643 he was chosen three times to preach 
before the parliament, and during the Novem- 
ber of that year, while on a journey to Col- 
chester, with a guard of sixteen soldiers, the 
party was attacked by about two hundred 
cavaliers, whoin Cheynell’s generalship put to 
flight. During this journey he met with Chil- 
lingwprt h,who was then in the custody of some 
arliamentary soldiers, and with whom he 
ept up an incessant and acrimonious dispute. 
He, however, tended Chillingworth during 
his illness with assiduous kindness, and after 
his death procured for him the rites of Christian 
burial, which most of the presbyterians were 
anxious to deny him ; but at the funeraf he 
took occasion to express his detestation of the 
dead man\s Socinian opinions in no measured 
language (Des Matzeaux, Life of Chilling-’ 
worthy p, 300, ed. 1725). 

About this time Cheynell became a chaplain 
in the army of the Earl of Essex, and is said 
to have gained such skill in the art of war as 
to be consulted by the colonels. In recogni- 
tion of the value of these services, the parlia^ 
ment in 1643 conferred on him the valuable 
living of Petworth in Sussex. When in 1 646 
the parliament resolved on the reformation of 
the university of Oxford, he was one of the 
ministers chosen to ^prepare the way^ for a 
visitation. lie was authorised to preach in 
any pulpit he might choose, and, besides avail- 
ing himself fully of this permission, he insti- 
tuted a meeting for the settlement of scruples, 
which became known throughout Oxford as 
the ^ scruple shop.^ During this year he liad 
his famous dispute with Erbnry as to whether 
in the Christian church the office of minister is 
, committed to any particular persons, and also 
one with Henry Hammond [q. v.l, the author 
of the * Pract ical Catechism.’ In the following 
year, parliament having resolved that the ‘re- 
formation of the university be proceeded with,’ 
Cheynell was nominated one of the body of 
visitors. He was the most detested, as well 
as the most active and meddlesome of all. 
Upon the appointment of the Earl of Pem- 
broke to the chancellorship of the university, 
Cheynell was selected to present him with 
the seals of office, and shortly after obtained 


the degi’ee of B.D., wliich lie had previously 
been refused. He seems to have proceeded 
to D.D. almost immediately afterwards, and 
about the same time to have been invested 
Avith the office of president of St. .John’s Col- 
lege, upon Dr. Bailey’s deprivation, of whose 
lodgings he took possession by the summaiw 
process of breaking open the door. He was 
also, by the recommendation of the committee 
of parliament, made Lady Margaret professor. 
Of his large powers he made such excessive 
use that Wood states he was called ‘arch- 
visitor.’ His unrestrained zeal and bitter 
temper led him to exercise great severity 
against any whose views did not coincide 
I with his own, and to increase his authority 
he persuaded about half a dozen members of 
the parliament to meet privately and con- 
stitute themselves a committee, and then to 
grant the visitors the extraordinary power of 
forcing the solemn league and covenant and 
the negative oath upon all members of the 
university they might think proper, as well 
as to prosecute such as did not appear to a 
citation. By these means he was enabled to 
oust a large number of university officials 
from their places, which he filled up with 
persona of his own opinions, without over- 
strict examination into their educational qua-, 
lifii^ations. He was directed by parliament 
in 1649 to draw up a confutetion of the So- 
cinian denial of the Trinity, and in the follow- 
ing year another against the tenets advanced 
by John Fry, a member of the House of Com- 
monsj who had been expelled for his Socinian 
opinions. In 1650 lie either resigned, or was 
dismissed from, the presidency of St. John’s, 
and his professorship, on account of his refusal 
to take the ‘engagement’ (Calamy says be- 
cause he was found ‘an improper person,’ 
presumably as the holder of evaluable living), 
and retired to his rectory at Petworth, where 
he is said (Calamy, Non. M^n.) to have been 
a zealous and successful minister. Cheynell 
was deprived of his living some short time 
before the general ejection of the noncon- 
forming ministers, possibly on account of oc- 
casional fits of insanity, but this is uncertain 
(see Neal, Hist. Pur. ed. 1736, iii. 404), and 
after this deprivation resided at Preston in 
Sussex, on an estate which* was either patri- 
monial (0$nt. Mag. April 1756), or Avhich he 
had purchased (Athence Oxon.) In 1055 he 
represented to the authorities the need of in- 
creasing the number of soldiers in Sussex, 
on account of the numerous cavaliers in the 
county, and the general fear of a foreign in- 
vasion (Thublob, State Papers, iii. 824), and 
from this time till his death, which occurred 
in 1665, nothing further is known about him. 
He was buried at Preston. Bishop Hoadly 
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says of Cheynell that he was exactly ortho- 
dox, and as pious, honest, and charitable as 
his bigotry would permit, and Eachard allows 
that he had considerable learning and great 
ability, and this dictum is corroborated by 
his writings. He was, however, obstinate, 
violent, and revengeful, yet not self-seeking ; 
for although he had many opportunities, he 
never attempted to benefit his own fortunes, 
which sufiered from his habits of lavish hos- 
pitality. Wood states that he died distracted, 
but this Calnmy denies, affirming that he was 
* perfectly recovered before his death.* Many 
of CheyneU’s writings are interesting as ex- 
amples of the points of view taken by the more I 
narrow-minded among the presbyterians. The ! 
following is a list of the more important: | 
1 . * Sion’s Memento and God’s Alarum,’ 1048. | 
ti. ‘ The Rise, Growth, and Danger of Soci- j 
nianisme, togetlier with a plaine Discovery of 
a desparato Designe of corrujiting the Protest 
Iteligion,’ 1043. 3. * Chill ingworth Novis- 

sima, or the Sicknesse, Heresy, Death, and 
Huriall of W. Chillingworth (in his own 
phrasi^), Clerk of Oxford, and in the conceit 
of his fellow-soldiers, the Que(m’s Arch-En- 
gineer and Grand Intelligencer,’ &c., 1643. 
4. ‘Aulicus; his Dream,’ 1(344. 5. ^ The Man 
of Honour,’ 1640. 6. * A Plot for the good 
of Posterity,’ 1640. 7. ^ Truth triumphing 

over Errour and* Ileresio ; or a Relation of a 
Publicke Disputation at Oxford . . . between 
Master Chevnell and Master Erbury ’ &c., 

1 646. 8. ‘ Account given to the Parliamcmt 
by tho Ministers sent by them to Oxford,’ 

1647. 9. ‘Copy of some papers passed at 

Oxford between the author or the Practical 
Catechism (II. Hammond) and Mr. Cheynell,’ 
1647. 10. ‘ Divers Letters to Dr. Jasp. Mayne 
concerning False Prophets,’ 1647. 11. ‘The 
Divine Trinimity of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit . . . declared,’ &c., 1650. 12. ‘ The 

Beacon llaming with & Non-obstante,* &c., 
1652. 14. ‘ A new Confession of Faith . . . 

represented by a Committee of Divines, 
Francis Cheynell, and others . . . unto the 
Grand Committee for Religion,’ 1654. The 
following are believed to be also by Cheynell : 

I . ‘The 8 wome Confederacy between t he Con- 
vocation at Oxford and the Lover of London,’ 

1 647. 2. ‘ A Discussion of Mr. Frye’s Tenets, 
lately condemned by Parliament^ and Soci- 
nianism proved to be an unchristian Doctrine,’ 
no date. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, vol.ii.; Neal’s 
Hist, of Puritans (ed. 1736), vol. iv. ,* Des Mai- 
zeaux’s Life of Chillingworth ; Brook’s Lives of 
the Puritans ; Calamy’s Nonconf. Mem. ii. 467 ; 
Gent. Mag., March and April 1756 (tho articles 
aro by Dr. Johnson); Thurloe’s State Papers, 
iii. 324 ; Burrows’s Parliamentary Visitation of 
Oxford.] A. C. B. 


I CHEYNEY, JOHN (/. 1677), writer 
against quakerism, is believed to have been 
at one time an episcopalian clergyman, and 
to have succeedea Samuel Mather at Burton 
Wood, near Warrington, in 1671. In Au- 
gust 1694, however, he preached before the 
(Cheshire meeting of united brethren (pres- 
byterians and congregationalists) at Knuts- 
ford, and in 1676 he had a dispute, which re- 
sulted in a shower of pamphlets, with Roger 
Haydock, a quaker. His works show him 
to have been a bitter and unscrupulous con- 
troversialist. He was son-in-law to Samuel 
Eaton, presbyterian minister at Stand, Lan- 
cashire, who died in 17 10. He wrote : 1. ‘ A 
Skirmish made upon Quakerism,’ &c., 1(576. 
2. ‘ The Shibboleth of Quakerism.’ 3. ‘ Qua- 
kerism proved to be gross Blasphemy and 
Antichristian Heresie,’ 1677. 4. ‘A Call to 
Prayer,’ 1677. 6. ‘Quakerism subverted,’ 

1677. 6. ‘A Warning to Souls to beware of 
(Quakers and Quakerism.’ 7. ‘ A Vindication 
of ( laths and Swearing in weighty Cases,’ &c.^ 

1677. 8. ‘ tiiaf /\-f* +1-10 Tli 

&c., 1705. 

[Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books ; Cheyney’s 
and Tlaydock’s Works ; manuscript information 
communicated by Rev. Alox.' Gordon ; Some short 
Account or brief Hints of . . . tho several Meetings 
of the Cheshire Ministers, 1691.] A. C. B. 

CHEYNEY, RICHARD (1513-1578), 
bishop of Gloucester, born in Ijondon, ac- 
cording to Strype, in 1513, was a scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, 'where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. in 1528-9. In 1530 he was 
elected fellow of Pembroke Hall ; was ordained 
subdeacon 24 Feb. 1531-2, and priest 21 Sept. 
15.34; commenced M.A. in 1532 and B.U. in 
1540. lie supported Sir John Cheke [q. v.] 
in the controversy on Greek pronunciation. 
He received the livings of Maids More ton,. 
Buckinghamshire, of Bishop’s Hampton, 
Herefordshire, of Plainsford, Gloucestershire, 
and of Halford, Warwickshire ; but the dates 
of institution are unknown. He was, he tells 
us, much about tho court in King Edward’s 
time, and on .3 Feb. 1551-2 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Hereford, and aft erwards one 
of the keepers of the spiritualities of the see 
of Hereford during a \ acancy. A s archdeacon - 
he attended the convocation of Canterbury at 
the beginning of tho reign of Queen Mary 
(October 1553). According to Heylyn very 
few of ‘ King Edward’s clergy ’ were present. 
By the command of the queen the convocation 
proceeded to vote a proposition declaratory of 
transubsiantiation in the eucharist. Against 
this six divines offered to dispute, viz. : Phillips, 
dean of Rochester; Haddon, dean of Exeter; 
Philpot, archdeacon of Winchester; Aylmer, 
archdeacon of Stow; Cheyney, archdeacon of* 
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Hereford; and one other whose name ia not 
recorded. Iladdon and Aylmer were at first 
unwilling to comjdy with the conditions pro- 
posed for the discussion, but Cheyney at once 
commenced it, and, the others afterwards 
coming to his assistance, it was continued for 
four days before a la^e auditory. His dispu- 
tation ia printed in ^xe^s ‘ Acts.^ Although 
the archdeacon had thus made himself con- 
spicuous by defending what were then highly; 
dangerous opinions, it appears that he did not 
resign his archdeaconry until 1657, and be- 
came canon of Gloucester 14 Nov. 1658. 
Cheyney held Lutheran views on the subject 
of the Eucharist, which were not so dis- 
pleasing to Queen Mary's divines as the views 
held by Cranmer and the majority of the re- 
formed divines. Hut he probably owed his 
immunity from trouble during the reign of | 
Queen Mary to his having retired for a time 
to his living of Halford in the diocese of Wor- 
cester. This diocese, under Bishop Pate, was 
one of those which were exempted from exe- 
cutions for heresy under Queen Mary. The 
living was rated at 10/. in the hing’^ books 
(Liher Valonim, 1630). Cheyney contrived 
to live, though ho had to pay the priest 
he employed to perform the services the sum 
of ten pounds per aim um . Probably, h owever, 
there was a glebe attached to the benefice 
which he farmed, and this would explain the 
complaint which he made to Queen Elizabeth.. 
On her accession Cheyney appears to have 
started at once on a preaching tour, and, having, 
considerable power as an orator, did his best 
to recommend the restoration of the reformed 
doctrines. During his absence on this work 
the ecclesiastical visitors employed to coCTy* 
out the queen’s injunctions of 1669 visited 
Halford, where they found the rector absent, 
and the priest in charge probably quite of the 
old way. They amerced the absent incum- 
bent and seized upon his corn. Cheyney was , 
well known to Cecil, and was very soon ' 
(6 April 1660) invited to preach before th^, 
queen. He then told her that her visitors 
ought rather to he called takers, as they had 
taken a quantity of corn from him and impo- 
verished his living. Soon afterwards, in a 
letter to Cecil, he complained ‘ that he was in 
his younger days employed at the court, but 
he thought he must now make an end at the 
cart,’ though many who had done far less 
were now favourites. The reproach was un- 
just as far as Cecil was concerned. On 21 June 
1660 Cheyney was appointed canon of West- 
minster, and the provostship of Eton being 
vacant by deprivation, Archbishop. Parker re- 
commended Cheyney for the post as * a good, 
grave, and priestly man.’ This promotion 
he did not however receive, but in the next 
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year (1662) he obtained by Cecil’s influence 
the bishopric of Gloucester, to which he was 
consecrated April 19, and ify letters patent 
bearing date April 29 was allowed to hold 
the see of Bristol in commendam. On 3 May 
the archbishop issued a commission to Choy- 
ney, as commendatory of the see of Bristol^ 
to visit the diocese, appointing him his vicar- 
general in spirituals. At this period tlie 
teaching of Calvin was in high rq)ute in 
England, and with this theology (Jheyney 
had no sympathy. He held strongly the doc- 
trine of the freedom: of the will. Three of his 
sermons (preached 22 Aug.^ 29 Aug., 1 Sept. 
1668) gave such .offence at Bristol that ho 
was answered in the cathedral by Dr. James 
Calf hill [q. V.], and also by Mr. Northbrook, a 
preacher of Bristol Papers ofElizabeth^ 
Domestic, xlviii. 11 ; extracts from the ser- 
mons are in Strype’s * Annals ’). On another 
visit to Bristol the bishop again preached on 
the freedom of the will and on tlie corporal 
presence in the Eucharist. Upon this tho 
citizens of Bristol made a formal complaint 
to Cecil, and the case was brought before the 
, council. The ordibislK^ had previously with- 
jvdrawnhis commission for Bristol diocese from 
I Cheyney, and appointed John Cotterell in 
I his place 23 May 1668. The bishop, much an- 
I noyed, wrote to Cecil, complaining of the en- 
I couragement thus given topuritanism which 
was rampant In his dioces^ and expressing 
his wish to resign his see. Cecil was willing 
to translate Cheyney to Chichester in 1668, 
but the archbisnop objected. On 19 Aug. 
1568 Parker wrote to Cecil: 'We of this 
order learn by e^periencevwhat rule Gloii- 
I cester maketh in ms people. He is so old 
'[Podd] that, he would bring his people to 
their contemplations, -^^hichlie laboureth to 
do, but spyeth that he shall never, and there- 
upon wisheth that he were discharged, which 
he hath pretended a long time. But ho 
meaneth another thing ^ (Parker Correspond 
dencef p. 332). The bitterness apparent iu 
this letter was no%oubtdu6 to the opposition 
which Chewney had made to the Thirty-nino 
Articles of 1663. , We learn from a letter 
(22 Dec. 1666) of Bi$hop Guest to Cecil that 
Cheyney was grei^dy offended by the insertion 
of the word ' only ’ ih Article aXVIII on tho 
Eucharist, and that he fohnd it impossible to 
subscribe to thisitatement of doctrine. This 
article wm drawn up by Bishop Guest, who 
defended it gainst Cheyney, but without suc- 
cess (State Papers. of Elh. Dom. xli. 61). In 
1669 the degree * of B.D; was conferred on 
Cheyney at Cambridge. In 1671 it became 
obligatory on all the bishops and clergy to 
subscribe the articles. Cheyney refused to at- 
tend the convocation or to sign. Upon this 
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it was unanimously resolved that he was con- 
tumacious and ought to be excommunicated. 
Accordingly the sentence of ex(!()inmunication 
was pronounced by the archbishop (20 April), 
and was entrusted to the archdeacon of Glou- 
cester, accompanied by the queen’s pursui- 
vant, to bo publislied in the cathedral of 
Gloucester. Two three days after a chap- 
lain of the bishop appeared for him as proxy 
and requested absolution. Tliis was granted, 
but only to th^ next meeting of convocation, 
when it would be necessary for the bishop to 
attend and give explanations. ITe apparently 
submitted, and was absolved on 12 May 1571. 
But be seeins to have remained under a sort of 
ban, and was so far isolated from hi.-. Ijrcthren 
that the Jesuit Gampi on, who had received 
specinl marks of kindness from Cheyney, 
thought him^a favourable subject to work on 
with a vie W' to, conversion. In his letter to 
Cheyney, by -whom he had been ordained, he 
commends him for dealing gently withKoma- 
nists in his dioceSe, and earnestly exhorts him 
to embrace the Itomish communion . The let ter 
produced no cflect. Glieyney had been a lead- 
ing antagonist to Rome, and was not inclined 
to accept her claims. Cheyney continued to 
act as bishop of Gloucester, becoming very 
popular by his liberality. * He aiiectcd good 
housekeeping/ says Strype, ^ and kept many 
servants, which ran him much into debt.’ 
The crown had then the power to take epi- 
scopal manors, and about October 1676 pro- 
cess issued out of tbe exchequer to seize bis 
lands and goods for 600/. due to the queen 
for arrears of tenths. The principles of the 
bishop were such as Elizabeth would sympa- 
thise with, as he was for retaining pictures and 
crucifixes in churches, and held the highest 
views on the Eucharist. But her majesty was 
not inclined to forego her mom^y claims for 
this reason. The bishop, however, begged 
for time, and the request seems to have been 
granted. Strype says of him that ^ he was an 
excellent man, and preserved his palace hfiid 
farms in good case and cAidition.’ lie vms 
the only one among the Elizabethan bishops 
who held what ar^enCrally known as Anglo- 
catholic views. Cneyney died on 29 April 
1 679 at the age of sixty-five, and was buried 
in his cathedral of Gloucester. 

[Strype’s Annals of Reformation, chaps, xxi. 
XXV. (Oxford, 1824 ); Parker Correspondence 
(Cambridge, 1858 ); State Papers of Elizabeth 
(Domestic), vols. xli. xlviii; Cooper’s Athenae 
Oantabrigienses, i. 400>-2, and the authorities 
thete cited.] G. G. P. 

CHIBALD, WILLIAM (1676-1641), 
divine, a nat ive of Surrey, entered Magdalen 
College, Oxford, as a chorister on 10 Oct. 


I 1588. He proceeded B.A. (16 Eeb. 1696-6) 
' and M. A. (19 Feb. 1698-9), took holy orders, 
preached in London, and on 26 April 1604 was 
admitted rector of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey 
in Old Fish Street, London. He died on 
26 Feb. 1640-1, and was burit'd in bis church. 
His son James, born in 1612, matriculated 
as a chorister at Magdalen on 4 June 1624, 
proceeded B.A. on 10 Dec. 1660, succeeded 
liis father in the rectory of St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey, and ^ for his loyalty was sequestered 
in the late rebellion ’ (Mrre/mtes liicsticus, 
p. 256). 

The elder Chibald was the author of : 1 . * A 
Tryall of Faith by the Touchstone of the 
Gospel,’ London, 1622. 2. ^ A Cordial of 

Comfort to preserve the Heart from fainting 
with Grief or Fear for oiir friends or ouro 
1 visitation by tho'^Plaguc,’ together with * A 
humble Thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
His Staying of the Plague,’ Jjoiidon, 1625. 
3. ^ Sum of all (namely) God’s Service and 
Man’s Salvation, and Man’s Duty to God 
concerning Both, by way of Dialogue,’ Lon- 
don, 1630. 4. 'An A])()logy for the Trial of 
Faith,^ London, 8vo, n.d. Chibald was also 
the author of many separate; sermons. Wood 
says that 'his edifying way of preaching’ 
was much admired. 

[Bloxam’s Register of Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 
i..'25,37 ; Wood’s Athen8eOxon.(liliss), li. 674-5 ; 
Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 2G9, 278 ; Bullen’s Cat. 
Brit. Mus. Books before 1G40.] 8. L. L. 

CHICHELE or CHICHELE Y, HENRY 
(1362 H-1443), archbishop of Canterbury, son 
of Thomas Chichele, who is said on doubtful 
atithority to have been ' a broker or draper ’ 
(Stmonds, Hist Notefi, ITarl. MS. 991, f. 27), 
and who at the time of Henry’s birth was a 
yeoman of Higham Ferrers, Northampton- 
shire, and Agnes, daughter of AVilliam Pyn- 
cheon, a gentleman entitled to use arms, 
must have been born about 1362, as in 1442 
he describes himself in writing to Pope 
Bugenius IV as eighty years of age. Local 
tradition asserts that William of Wykeham 
met Cliicliele, then a lad, as he was Keeping 
his father’s sheep, that he was pleased with 
his intelligence, and undertook the care of 
his education (J. Cole, History of Higham 
Ferrersy 103). Chichele was sent to the 
college of St. John Baptist at Winchester in 
1473 (St. Mary’s College was not built till 
somewliat later), and tlienoe to the bishop’s 
new college of St. Mary Winton at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of B.C.L. in 1389- 
1390 (lIooiG. In 1390—1 he sulFered from a 
severe attaci of illness, and received an aug- 
mented allowance of 16</. a week during its 
continuance. In 1391 he appears to have 
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held tho living of Llanvarchall in the diocese diately before the sixth session of the council, 
of St. Asaph, and the next year was ordained In the Michaelmas term of this year Chichele 
subdeacon by the llishop of Berry, acting for was cited bv writ of quare impedit to show 
the Bishop of London. On 80 March 1396, cause why he should continue to hold his 
when he had taken the LL.B. degree, he was Sarum prebend, to which the king claimed 
presented to the rectory of St. StepheiiX to appoint as vacant by his promotion to a 
Walbrook, by the prior and convent of St. bishopric. Tho case was heard by Chief- 
John of Colchester (Newcourt), on 26 May justice Thirning, who refused to allow tlie 
he was ordained deacon, and on 23 Sept, plea that the pope had given Chichele license 
priest (Hook), and tho same year was ad- to hold his other preferments along with his 
mitted an advocate in the court of arches, bishopric, and gav^ judgment for the crown 
Ilav iiig been emidoyed as a lawyer by Richard {Year-Book 11 JHew. 37;, 69, 76). Chi- 
?Jitford, bishop of Salisbury, he was on 3 Sept, chele accordingly dotenaoled to resign the 
1397 appointed to the archdeaconry of Dor- preferments he held iit exndih^ndam and ob- 
set, with a pn^bend of Salisbury, and resigned tained leave from AleXatfdjw V to nominate 
the rectory of St. Stephen’s. His right to those who should shc^eed Hm in them, the 
the archdeacoTiry, which was claimed by one royal license for t^in|5ng tw W into Eng- 
AValter Eitzpers, was (established by sentence land and acting up^uit peing dated 28 April 
of the archbishop’s court about 1402. Erom 1410 {Foedertty Vtli, 6$^. The chancellor- 
Giiy do Mohun, bishop of St. David’s, he re- ship of the chutch. of l^rum ho conferred 
ceived a canonry in the collegiate church of on nis nephew, \Yi'lliw/6bn of his brother 
Abergwilly in 1400, and on 2 Oct. of that William Chichele, sBfeti:ff of ^ndon. In 
year was admitted ('anon of Lichfield. On May ho was sent .op an Embassy to France 
IQ .lunc^ 1102 ho was collated to the arch- to treat for a reiiawhTjof truce, and suc- 
•deaconry of Salisbury, and on 14 Dec, 1404 ceedfed in arranging to^s that were granted 
exchanged it for the chancellorship of the j^op 23 Bee. (i6. 636, 668). Aj^en this business 
-church, together with the living of Odjijhalh, jiWlasaCcoraplishedh^veentdbtwntoSt.David’s, 
in the diocese of WiiKjhester. Having done where he was at ent^^ned on 11 May 
some business for the pope, he was in 1402 14)1, and where he ’dfivot^S Wmo time to the 
nominated by provision to a prebend of Salis- afiairs of the diocese/ . ' accession of 

bury and to canonries in the churches of Wil- Henry V he was* &gaj&^ employed as an 
ton and Shaftesbuiy, and ho is further said I ambassador, being, sent tp Fr^-nce in July 
to have held a preb(}nd in Lincoln. Ha w^ .1413^ in companjr with the ^arl of Warwick, 
presented to the living of Melcombe in the.; The representatives of the. tVo kings met 
dioc(\se of Salisbury, and exchanged fit . Letuinghon, and agreed pn a truce to 

Sherston, in the same diocese. He wad. . dp-. |abVhntil the ensuing Easter (Monsxbelet, 
pointed ('xecutor under the will of liisi^nd 't’ C.TOO). ' ’ 

■-and patron the bishop of Salisbury, who died^ " On the death of At;dhbishop Arunde [q. v.] 

His first public employment w:as on 4mis-^> /^ ’the see of Qanterh^^ he Vas elected on 
sion to Innocent Vlf, to whom he was ijent/^*^ March, rcceiVe4 the temWjralities 30 May, 
in company with Sir John Cheyne in July;. ’;knd the pall 24 July. H|di in his account of 
1405. On 5 Oct. of the same year he.;^as t^ parliament held at Iipicester on 30 April 
-one of the commissioners appointed to tri^ *1^4 piakes ArchbishopQhichele warmly ad- 
for peace with the king of France, and >111 Vobate war with Frdn^, in tho hppe of foil- 
April 1407 he was sent on an embassy-^^ tho attacks mn4e-‘by the Ix)llard party on 
Gregory XfT, who was then at Siena - iechur(di(HALiiy^;y‘Pn».8$)i This passage, 

viii. 446, 462, 479). While he was at Gre- which forms tho basjb of ^e speech given to 
gory’s court the Bishop of St. David’s died, the arqhbishop by Sn|EjJlcei$Wi?e Henry V,’ 
and the pope, with tho approval of Henry IV, act i. sc. 2), must hpt l^.aj^P^ as accurate, 
appointed Cliichele as his successor by pro- for, as QConst. Hist. 

vision, and on 17 June 1408 himself conse- iii. 83), ^Ohichel^>.^npSa^t a^ archbishop in 
•crated him at Lucca. On Chichele’s return the Lei(^8teir>pdjdfam^t;l nor indeed does 
to England in the following August he re- his naxp.^ dco^yr in .fhe roll of its proceedings 
nounced all claims prejudicial to the royal | ^ the same time there 

authority. lie had not visited his diocese is no. fi^spirtqtidiiilit'iljlmt he belonged t^ 
when in January 1409 he was chosen by the war l^ciiptilities l^gan Chi- 

convocation of Canterbury to accompany chele iiua ^nerally exerted thom- 

Robert Hallam, bishop of Salisbury, to the selves to find thp^ meaha for its prosecution, 
-council of Pisa. Tho English ambassadors a line of action, however, which certainly 
•did not arrive at Pisa until 27 April, imme- does not bear tne charge brought against 
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them of instigating the king to embark on it 
in order to servo their own purposes. The 
archbishop paid over the money collected as 
Peter’s pence to the crown, and the clergy of 
his province voted two-tenths. Moreover, 
during the king’s absence in France he ordered 
the clergy of his diocese to arm themselves 
for the defence of the country. He was ap- 
pointed by the king a member of the council 
to assist the Duke of Bedford in the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom. Before Henry 
set sail Chichele went down to Southampton 
to bid him farewell on 10 Aug., and on his 
return after the campaign of Agin court he 
met him at Canterbuiy. He officiated at 
St. Paul’s on the occasion of the king’s en- 
trance into Londoin, and arranged a special 
service of thanksgivir^ to be used through- 
out his province. To commemorate tlic 
heavenly aid granted to the army he ordered 
in convocation that the feast of St. George 
should be observed as ^ a greater double,’ and 
made changes in the observance of certain 
other festivals. Himself a lawyer of no 
mean repute, and having the famous canon- 
ist William Lyndwood for bis vicar-general, 
Cbicbele was active in all the legislative and 
judicial duties of liis office, and, indeed, in 
the general administration of his province. 
Church synods were frequently culled, and 
though they were often held concummtly 
with the sessions of parliament, a large num- 
ber of them are not to he reckoned as meet- 
ings of convocation, for they were not called 
hy lay authority (Wakk, State of the 
Churchy 369, 300). Among the enactments of 
the early years of Chichele’s rule are that no 
one except graduates might ho presented to 
a benefice, that no married clerk might ex- 
ercise jurisdiction, and that barbers should 
abstain from work on Sundays. Explicit 
directions were also publislied in 1416 for 
the searching out of heretics and such as had 
^suspected books written in English,’ who 
were to he proceeded against (Wilkins, 
Concilia^ iii. 308, 378). A long notice of one 
of these processes held the year before pre- 
sents the archbishop presiding in St. Paul’s at 
the trial of John Claydon, a skinner, who had 
caused a certain hook^ entitled ^ Tliel-anterne 
of Light,’ to he copied. Claydon was con- 
demned as a relapsed heretic, handed over 
to the secular arm, and burnt at Smithfiekl 
(ih, 374; Gbegoet, 108). Again on. 11 Feb. 
1422 Chichele presided in person at the trial 
of William Taillour. He in person, degraded 
him frora the priesthood in the presence of 
the Duke of Gloucester and a vast assembly 
of people gathered in St. Paul’s, and de- 
livered h im over to he burned. While, how- 
ever, he kept Lollardism down with a firm 
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hand, he pursued a far more moderate policy 
than had been carried out by bis predecessor 
Anindel. 

When Sigismund, king of the Romans, 
visited England in M ay 1 41 6, Chichele ordered 
special prayers and processions to be per- 
formed. Before the king left on 16 Aug. 
he concluded a strict alliance with Henry at 
Canterbury, and it may safely he h(*ld that 
Chichele thoroughly approved the policy pur- 
sued hy the English and Germans at the 
council of Constance. In this, and indeed 
generally throughout the reign of Henry V, 
he seems to have been in perfect accord with 
^ the king. During the month of September 
, lie was engaged in arranging a truce with 
France. In the spring of 1418 Chichele heard 
that Martin V purpovsod to make Henry 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester [q. v.], a car- 
dinal, and appoint him legate a latere for life. 
Accordingly on 6 March ho wrote a vigorous 
letter to the king, who was then in France, 

, representing the wrong that would he done 
j the realm hy such a h'gation. Henry refused 
to allow the hisho]) to acce])t the pope’s offer. 
Towards the end of tlu^ year (’hichele joined 
the king in France, and in January 1419inter- 
ceded with him to allow the besieged citizens 
of Bonen to reopen negotiations; he spent 
, four days in arranging the terms on which 
the citizens finally agreed to open their gates 
I to the king. He returned to England in Au- 
gust. On 10 June of the lu'xt year he again 
crossed over to France to congratulate the 
king on his marriage, and while there took 
steysto restore the national system of spiritual 
junsdiction, rendering the Gallican church 
wholly independent as far as the authority of 
his own see was conccrn(‘d. On his r(*turn 
to England he officiated at the coronation of 
tlie queen, which took place at Westminster 
OD 26 Feb. 1421. On the follow ing 6 Dec. 
he baptised the king’s son Henry. By the 
detsthof the king, which happened in August 
1422, Chichele lost not only a master he 
loved, but a support, he greatly needed. As 
long as Henry V lived, the archbishop success- 
fully carried out a national church policy. 
The national energy that was aroused by the 
personal influence of tlie king and by the 
French war found expression in ecclesiastical 
as w’cll as in civil aflairs, and the rights of 
the church of England wore triumphantly 
vindicated hy the king’s refusal to allow the 
legiitine authority of the see of Canterbury 
to be overridden. When Henry V was no 
longer at hand to strengthen him, the arch- 
bishop found himself unable to withstand 
the assaults made upon him as the represen- 
tative of the national church. The disor- 
ganisation of the reign of Henry VI left 
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the church defenceless before the attacks of 
Kome, and her humiliation was to be effected 
through the humiliation of her chief metro- 
politan. Unable to see the future, Ohichele, 
111 the discourse he made at the opening of 
the first parliament of Ilenrj VI, declared 
that men might expect the new reign tjo be. 
prosperous, for the number six was of good 
omen. 

In 1423 lie held a visitation of the dioceses 
of Chichester and Salisbury, and in 1424 
of the diocese of Lincoln. In the course of 
his Lincoln visitation he came to Higham 
Ferrers, his native village, and there dedi- 
cated a college he had begun to build two 
years before for eight secular priests or fel- 
lows, of whom one was to be master, four 
clerks, of whom one was to be grammar 
master and another music master, and six 
choristers. For the endowment of this col- 
lege he gave certain land which had fallen 
to the crown by the suppression of the alien 
priories, and which he had bought of the king. 
Besides this foundation he also built a hos- 
pital for twelve poor men, and provided it 
with an endowment which was increased 
by the gifts of his brother Uobert, thp lt5rd 
mayor, and William, one of the sheriffs of 
London. Both in 1421 and 1422 Martin V had 
vainly tried to procure the abolition of the 
statutes of provisors and prjBmunire, which 
limited the exorcise of the papal authority 
in England. Foiled in these attempts, he 
now attacked tlie archbishop, who hail pro- 
claimed an indulgence to all who shoula in 
1423 make a pilgrimage to Canterbury,^ 'Jn 
a violent letter he declared that this^^aS a 
presumptuous imitation of the papal jubilee ; 
ne compared the archbishop’s concluct id the 
attempt of the fallen angels, and ordered him 
to witlidraw his proclamation. Chichele 'was 
afraid to resist, and the pope succeeded in. 
his attack on the independence of the national 
church (RaynAlLdus, xxvii.573,* Cbbiobjton, 
Ilutory of the Papacy, ii, 25). As* arch- 
bishop, Chichele was a prominent member of 
the council, and by an ordinance of July 1424 
his salary as councillor was fixed at 200/. a 
year, the same sum as that paid to Beaufort. 
For ecclesiastical, if for no other, reasons, 
he was opposed to Beaufort, and upheld 
Gloucester against him. At the same time 
he was not a violent partisan, and on several 
occasions acted as mediator. In the disturb- 
ance in London of October 1425 he and the 
Duke of Coimbra interfered, to make peace 
between the two rivals [see Beaufort, 
HektryI, and in January 1426 he# with other 
lords of the council, endeavoured to pacify 
Gloucester and persuade him to attend the 
council. When in March 1427 the Protec- 


tor demanded that the lords in parliament 
should declare the extent of his power, the 
archbishop read, and probably drew up, their 
answer {Hot. Pari. iv. 326). Beaufort’s ac- 
ceptance of the cardinalate and the legatine 
commission in 1426 was a serious ini ury to him 
and to the national church. MartinV followed 
up the blow in 1427 by peremptorily ordering 
him to procure the abolition of the statutes 
bf provisors, complaining at the same time 
that the crown had disregarded the papal re- 
servations; Chichele defepdedhimself and the 
Protector from the charge of being hinderers 
of the liberty of the church j for himself he de- 
clared that he was the only nia^ in England 
that would speak of the matter. In a wrath- 
ful answer to this letter tlie pope said that he 
had not spoken of the Protector, and that tho 
archbishop must showhis obedience by deeds, 
not words ; he suspended him from the office 
of legate which pertained to his see. Against 
this violation of his rights Chichele made an 
appeal to the judgment of a future council, 
and at the bidding of the crown Geoffrey 
Lowther, the constAblo of Dover, made the 
pope’s collector give up his master’s letters, 
and so the suspension did not take effect. 
Then the bishops, the university of Oxford, 
and divers temporal lords, ivrote letters to. 
the pope declaring how greatly the arch- 
bishop was honoured, and intbreeding for 
him. Nevertheless MartiK istill persisted in 
his demands, and in 1428 Chichele appeared 
before the coramon^^ in company with tho 
.^rclibishop of York' and other bishops, and 
wjth tears in his eyes set before . them the 
danger of withstanefing the pope. The com- 
mons,' however, would not give up the 
statutes, and sent .a petition to the council 
rej^resenting that the pope had acted to tho 
prejudice of the arclibi 3 hop, and * of our 
aller mother the cliurch of Clinterbury, and 
praying that the counoil "would have tho 
archbishop recommi^sed.’ ► Accordingly am- 
bassadors were sent’ td R5m0 to pacify the 
pope, and the matter dropped (Raykaldus, 
xxviii. 57 ; Concilia, . in, 47 1S6 ; Hot. Pari. 
iv. 322; Fcedera, X. 466)^ Although the 
statutes were not repealed, tho pope had suc- 
ceeded in humiUoUng thb' head and repre- 
sentative of the njbtional^ church. 

With the policy adopted by Gloucester 
with refef^ce to the cardinalate and lega- 
tine commission of Beaufort the archbishop 
was of course in full sympathy, and he was 
present at the, meeting of the council in No- 
vember. 1431' at .’whi^ Writs of praemunire 
and attachment were sealed against the car- 
dinal; In spite of the defeats Chichele had 
suffered from R6me he made a complaint to 
his provincial synod in 1438 when Euge- 
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iiius IV granted the succession to the see of 
Ely to the Archbishop of Rouen. Happily 
the grantee died before the bishop, and so 
the grant had no effect. The next year, how- 
ever, he was subjected to a fresh slight. 
Kemp, the archbishop of York, was created 
a cardinal, and claimed precedence of Chi- 
chele evOn in parliament. As far as the 
House of Lords was concenied the claim was 
of course vain, and as to its validity elsewhere 
an appeal was made to the pope. Both by 
letters and by proctors Chichele argued that 
in his own proyince at all events no one 
could have precedence of liim . N cvcrthel ess 
lilHgftnius decided in Kem])’s favour, and Chi- 
chele was forced to y^Jd. As an ecclesi astical 
lawyer Chichele tQplt thought for the spiritual 
j iirisd iction of the'^church . In 1 482 he framed 
a constitution bit a'tjietition of the clergy, 
forbidding any'oho.fave a graduate in law 
from acting as a judge in a spiritual court, 
and in a speech delivered before a - synod 
held in London in November 1489 he de- 
clared that many wrongs wer(^ intlict(Hl on 
ecclesiastical judges by the interpretation put 
hy the common lawyers on the statute of 
priemunire. A petition was accordingly pre- 
sented to parlianient asking that the ope- 
ration of Ae statute should l)o limited to 
those who invoked tlu^ interference of foreign 
courts ( Concilia^ iu. 683). In ,1 uly 1 44 1 Chi- 
chele sat in Stv'Btephen’s Cliaptd, West- 
minster, to hear; the charges brought against 
Eleanor Cobham, duchess of Glouc<^st('r. On 
the reopening of the base after the adjourn- 
ment on 21 Oct. he-^as unable fj’oin sickness 
to attend in persicm. The last lew years of 
his life were much occupied in carrying out 
liis foundation at Oxford. He was already a, 
benefactor to the university, for, moved by the 
poverty of some of the students, h(; had given 
two hundred marks for their rtdief. This sum 
was placed in a chest called ‘ Chichele’s chest,’ 
and the university and each college were 
allowed to borrow, from it in turn. To 
New College he also gave a like sum, and 
therefore it did not participate in the common 
fund. Besides his foundations at Higham 
Et'rrers he had been a considerable benefactor 
at Canterbury, spending much money on the 
cathedral church tind library. At liambeth 
also he built and repaired much,'- his chief 
work there h(ung the water tower, which in 
the eighteenth century received the erroneous 
name of the Lollards’ tower. The nV 3 eds of 
the poor students at Oxford, and the know- 
ledge that he, as yisrfl>r, had of the condition 
of the university, stik'hd him up to a greater 
work tlian any of these, and he bought five 
acres of land, the site of St. John’s College, 
intending to build a college there. He was. 


however, led to prefer another site, and freely 
gave this land to the Cistercians for the use 
of their scholars, and built them a college 
upon it. For hifl own secular college he pur- 
chased the land whereon it now stands on 
14 Dec. 1437, and on 10 Feb. following laid 
the foundation-stone of the building. The 
society he founded consisted of a warden and 
forty fellows. He called his college All 
Souls, for he ordained that its members should 
give themselves to prayer as well as to learn- 
ing, and he endowed it with lands to the 
value of 1,000/., wliich he had bought of the 
crown, and which were part of the property 
of the alien priories. He obtained the royal 
charter of incorporation on 30 May 1438, 
and sent to Eugenlus asking him to con- 
firm it. The pope gi’anted his roijucst iu 
i July 1489, and ex<‘m])t(ul the (*.ollege from 
‘ the opt'ration of any luture iiittu’dict. Chi- 
chele lived to see tln^ buildings virtually 
completed, and early in 1418, attended by 
four of his suffragans, visited Oxford, where 
he was received Avitli great honour, and 
opened the college and consecrated 1 he chapel. 
On 10 April 1442 he wrote to tlitj i)ope, say- 
ing that his age and inhrmities rendered him 
unable to discliarge the duti(‘s of his office; 
ho])rayed that he might be allowed to resign 
bis archbishopric, and that John Stafford, 
bishop of Batli, might be bis succ*»'>soi*. At 
the same time the king wrot(‘ to ask that a 
sufficient pension might be set a])art from the 
rents of the see for his maintc'uanee. Before 
his ♦intended resignation eonld be accom- 
plished Chichele died on 12 April 1448. He 
was buried on the north side of tli(‘ ])resbytery 
of his cathedral church, in a. tomb erected in 
his lifetime, which presents him lying in his 
pontifical robes, while underneath is Ids skele- 
ton wrapped in a shroud. 

.Portraits of Cliichele are at Oxford and 
Lambeth ; one, in a window of the gn^at hall 
at jL^mbeth, is very beautifully executed. 

[Chichele’s life in Doan TTook’s Aivlibishops of 
Cai^terbiiry, v. 1-129, contains inucli information, 
and tho writer owns his obligations to it ; .at the 
same time it occasionally giv(‘s tho nrclibishop 
a more prominent place in affairs than seems 
warranted by original authorities. Tho Life by 
Arthur Duck is of great value; tho English 
translation, 1699, is somewlmt fuller than tho 
Latin original, 1617. O. L. Spencer’s Life, 1783, 
contains little additional msittor ; (lodw in, Do 
Prtesulibus, 125 ; Le Nove’s Fasti (Hardy). For 
Chichele’s place in church history, Wilkins’s 
Concilia, iii. ; Eaynaldus, Eccl. Annales, xxvii, 
xxviii ; Creighton’s History of tho Papacy, ii. 
26-8. For his part in affairs of state: Rymer’s 
Foedora, viii. ix. x., ed. 1709; Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, ii-v, ed. Sir H. Nicolas; Rolls of 
Parliament, iv. Notices will bo found in the Cor- 
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rospondence of Bishop Beckington, od. 'Williams, 
Rolls Series; Redman’s Vifei Henrici V; Elm- 
ham’s Liber Metriciis, and Versus Rhythmici in 
Memorials of Henry V, ed. C. A. Colo, Rolls Ser. ; 
in An English Chronicle, 1856, Historical Col- 
lections of a Citizen of London, 187^, and Three 
Fifteenth-century Chronicles, 1880, Camden 
Society; in Gesta Henrici V, Eng. Hist. Soc.; 
in Monstrelct's Chronicle (ed. Johnes), and'other 
chronicles. For Chichele’s benefactions and 
foundations see Anstey’s Muiiimenta Academica, 
291, Rolls Series ; Wood’s Antiquities of Oxford 
(Gutch), i. 578, and Colleges and Halls (Gutch), 
252; Dugdale’s Monasticon, v. 745, vi. 1424; 
T. Cole’s History of Higham Ferrers; J. C. 
Browne’s Lambeth Palace, 20, 49, 221-6.] 

W. H. 

CHICHELEY, Sir.TOHN (rf. 1091), rear- 
admiral, a lineal d(iscendant in the eleventh 
generaition of William Chicheley or Chichele, 
sheriff of London, younger brother of Henry, 
archbishop of Canterbury [(j. v.J, ent(ir(‘(l the 
navy after the Kestoration, and in lOOf‘5 was 
appointed captain of the Milford. In lOOo 
he commanded the Antelope, oiio of the 
red squadron in the action off th(^ Texel, 

June (Pknn, Life of Penn, ii. 317)> and 
■was shortly afterwards knighted. In ItjtiO 
ho commanded the Fairfax, also in the r«*d 
S(|ua(lron,iiitlie four days’ fight off the North 
Foreland (S. P, Dorn. Charles II, clvii. 99). 
Ill 1668 he (iommaiided the Rupert, in the 
Mediterranean, with Sir Thomas Allin [(j. v.], 
and on Allin’s returning to England in 1670, 
remained, commanding in the second post 
under SirFklwardSpragge,and with the j^pcal 
rank of vice-admiral. In 1671 the /squa- 
dron was withdrawn from the MdditeiTa- 
neaii, and on the breaking out of the D^tch 
war in 1672, Chicheley was ’ appointed to 
liommand the Royal Catherine ot 76* guns. 
In the battle of Solebay, the ship, newly 
missionecl and with a crew wholly undisci- 
plined, was hoarded and taken ; afterwards, 
however, her men rose, overpowered thojirke 
crew, and recovered the ship. In thefpuSw-' 
ing year Chicheley was advanced to bfe r^r- 
admiral of the red, and with his flag in’ the 
Royal Charles took part in the several inde- 
cisive actions with the Dutch. In 1674 he 
had his flag flying for a short time on hoard 
the Phoenix ; and in 1675 he was appointed 
one of the commissioners of the navy, an 
office which ho held till 1680. In 1679 he 
was also appointed one of the commissioners 
for executing the office of mastt'r-generul of 
the ordnance, and on 4 July 1681 was ap- 
pointed one of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty. He continued at .thic' admiralty 
till May 1684, and on 5 March 1688-9 was 
again appointed a member of the board, from 
which he retired 6 June 1690. He died in 


May 1691, leaving a son John. In 1694 an 
Isabella Chicheley was corresponding on 
friendly terms with Sir Richard Haddock,, 
then comptroller of the navy (.EJ/. MS. 2521, 
ff. 77, 79). Whether this was Sir John’s 
widow or not, there seem no means of deter- 
mining. 

[Charuock’s Biog. Navalis, i. 84.; liUttrell’s 
Relation of State Affairs, passim.} J. K. L. 

CHICHELEY, Sir TlfOMAS (1618- 
1694), master-general of the c^dnaUce, sixth 
in direct descent from Henry CSuchelcjr, who 
took u]) his residence at Wiiiixpte.or Wimpole 
in Cambridgeshire, was ' eighm in descent 
from AVilliam Chichelal'ShertH of London, a 
younger brother of IJelirjr .Chichele [q. v.], 
archbisliop Of Ganterbiiry. end founder of 
All Souls College, Oxfo^. /.The family was 
om* of the wealtluest ^Cambridgeshire, and 
many of ils members '..fieryed the office of 
high sheriif, while Wimple was one of the 
finest seats in the eastern Counties. Thomas 
Chicheley was high sluriff in 1637, and was 
ehicted M.P. for Cambridgeshire in 1640 
to the Long parliament, but as a zealous 
royalist who fought for the king he was dis- 
abled from sitting in 1642. He was severely 
punished as a imiliguant Jn' the time of the . 
Commonwealth, and juid to, compound for 
his estate of Wimple by a hea'^ payment. 
After th(‘ 1 restoration he t^tts, however, re- 
stored to favour, and waaf elected M.P. for 
Cambridgeshire again in 1661, when he 
showed himstdf once more, to be a faithful 
royalist. He was further made one of tht^ 
commissioners for ndminisljering the office of 
niasttr-geiieral of the Ordjdapce, with John, 
lord Berkeley of Stratton, apd Sir John Dun- 
combe, in J661. Cn 10 Jupe 1670 he was 
knighted, sworn of the pfivy council and 
made master-general of the .ordnance, but 
resigned that ]) 0 .st in 1^T4, when, he was 
succeeded, by tlie king’s sp^ial license, by his 
elder son, Sir .John Chicnijley, knight. Ac- 
cording to Pepys (see ed. Lord 

Brayhrook(*, iii. 398), Sir Sh'omas Chicheley 
lived in great style' in Qoeex^ Street, Covent 
Garden, and it Was prob'a'hly owing to his 
extravagance that ho was'^bl^ed to sbll the 
old family estate of Wiffipife to Sir John 
Cutler in !1686. ' He sat agriin, however, in 
parliament for the borough of Cambridge in 
1678, 1679, 1685, and 1689, and died in 1694, 
at seventy-six. 

[Stemmata Chicheleiana ; Pepys’s Diary ; Ly- 
Bons’s Cambridgeshire, Mrs. Green’s Calen- 
dar of State Papers fobxte reign of Charles 11 
there are many doemnenta signed by Chicheley 
relating to his position at the ordnance office.}^ 

H.M.S. 
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CHIOHESTEE, JOakm of. [Soe Pui^ 

HAM.] 

CHICHESTEIt, AUTHUll, Loud Chi- 
CHESTEU of Belfast (1568-1625), lotd deputy 
of Ireland, was tlio second son of Sir .Tolin 
Cliicliester of Rawloigh, near Barnsttijde, by 
liis wife Geririide, daughter of Sir William 
Courteney of Powderliam (PiiiNon, Worthiest 
of Devon), The date of his birth can be as- 
signed to the end of May 1 668, from the state- 
ment in his father^s 'inquisitio post mortem’ 
(court of wards), that he was five years and a 
half when hisfather died on 80 N ov. 1 568. Fie 
was educated at Exeter College, Oxford. The 
oiitry of his matriculatioii (conuniuilcated by 
the Rev. 0. W. Boase), which took place on 
.15 March 1583, states correctly that he was 
then nineteen, being, in short, not very far 
from twenty, a most unusual age in those 
times. According to a tradition ])reserved 
by Grainger {Biog. Hist, i. 30€1) he fled to 
Ireland, having * robbed one of Queen lOlizji- 
beth’s jmrveyors, who were but little better 
than robbers themselves.’ If the lad retook 
what he held the purveyor to have uniustly 
seized, no moral de])ravity is to be inf(‘rred 
from the action. Our knowledge of the re- 
mainder of Chichester’s early career is almost 
imtirely derived from an account of his life 
written by Sir Faithful Fort(\scue (])rinted for 
private circulation by l..ord Clermont), who 
derived his information from his own father, 
who was a companion of Cliicliester in his 
attack on the purveyor, and who shared in his 
subsemient flight to Ireland. 

In Ireland — to give the main points of 
Fortescue’s story — the two young men stayed 
with Sir George Bonrcliier, another Devon- 
shire man. .llaving obtained the (jueen’s 
pardon, Chichester was made ca])tain, under 
Lord SliefReld, of one of th(» cpieen’s best ships 
in the fight with the Armathi in 1588. In ] 
1695 he commanded ^ om* of the queenvt ships I 
with five hundred men’ in Drake’s last expe- 
dition. In 1596 he, was a volunteer in the 
Cadiz voyage, when Essi^x gave him a company 
in the place of a captain who had been killed. 
In 1597 he was sergeant-major-general of the 
force sent under Sir Thomas Baskerville to 
the assistance of flcnry IV, and was wounded 
at the siege of Amiens and subsequently 
knighted by the king. He afterwards served 
AS a captain in the Low Countries, and was in 
garrison at Ostend when Sir Robert Cecil 
picked him out for employment in Ireland, 
and sent him thither in command of a regi- 
ment of twelve huncG^d men. 

One or two points require' notice, in the 
preceding story. Fortescue speaks of the 
young Chichester staying with Bourchier, 


* who was then master of the ordnance in Ire- 
land,’ and as afterwards fighting against the 
Armada. Bourchier, however, was not mas- 
ter of the ordnance till 1592, but this attri- 
bution of a later office out of date is only 
what may be expected in a memoir written 
in a subsequent generation. Again, though 
Fortescue speaks of Chichester as command- 
ing a ship in Drake’s last voyage, his name 
is not mentioned in the narrative of that 
voyage in Hakluyt (iii. 588), and it does not 
occur in the list of captains given by 'Mon- 
son (Churchill, Collection of Voyages, iii. 
182). It must, however, be remembered 
that Fortescue had already spoken of Chi- 
(Iiester as captain under Lord Sheffield in 
the fight with t he Armada, so that he uses 
the term as applicable to a subordinate posi- 
tion. Further, there is reason to conjecture 
that Chichester was emxiloyed in a military 
command in Drake’s voyage. On that occa- 
sion the whole military force was commanded 
by Sir Thomas Baskerville [q. v.J, and two 
years later Chichester was sergeant-major- 
general, or third in command of the army 
under the same Baskerville — a sudden leap 
from the command of a com])any at Cadiz, 
which is most easily' accounted for by the 
sup])Osition that Baskerville know his man 
from experience, an experience which can 
hardly have been acquired except in Drake’s 
expedition. With respect to the approximate 
dates of the later occurrences mentioned, the 
siege of Amiens occupied the summer of 1597, 
coming to an end 15-25 Sept. According to 
ForteKSCue, Chichester arrived in Dublin a se- 
cond' time when Loftus and Gardiner were 
lords justices, that is to say, at some time 
between 16 Nov. 1697 and 1 5 April 1599, and 
probably much nearer to the hitter date than 
to the former. 

To continue Fortescue’s account, Chiches- 
ter was sent with his regiment to Drogheda. 
When Essex arrived, ‘ hearing much in 
praise of Sir A. Chichester,’ and, it may be 
added, having known something of him at 
Cadiz, he went to review his regiment. So 
well had Chichester’s men been drilled, that 
Essex, in the excitement of the moment, 
thought fit to charge the pikemen at the head 
of the cavalry. Chichester took the matter 
seriously, and repulsed the horsemen as if 
they had been enemies. The earl had to 
wheel about with a scratch inflicted on his 
person by one of the pikemen. 

The occurrence to which this anecdote re- 
fers must have taken jdace in the first days 
after Essex’s arrival at Dublin. In his des- 
patch of 28 April the earl announced that 
he had appointed Chichester to be governor 
of CarricKfergus and the adjacent country. 
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When Essex, balHed and discontented, made 
his desperate return to England, he singled 
out Chichester for the post of sd^ant-major- 
general of the English army in Ireland. On 
14 Nov. Chichester wrote to Cecil expressing 
his preference for his old post of danger at 
Carrickfergus. * This enemy,’ he declared, 
^can never be beaten but by dwelling and 
lodging near him, and in his own country. 
Journeys are consumptions of men more hurt- 
ing ourselves than those wo seek to offend.’ 
Having thus foreshadowed the tactics which, 
in the hands of Mountjoy, proved ultimately 
successful, and having the good word of his 
superiors as a thoroughly enicient officer, he 
was allowed, some time after Mountjoy’s ar- 
rival, to have his way, and on 22 May 1000 he 
again wrote from Carrickfergus, though he 
was subsequently again made major-general 
when the war, being carried on in Ulster, 
enabled him to attend to the duties of the 
post without abandoning active service (Fok- 
TESCUE, 13). In J uiie he was obliged to visit 
England on private business, when lie carried 
with him a letter from Mountjoy to Cecil, com- 
mending him to the secretary in the warmest 
terms as being the ablest and most uristjilish 
of her majesty’s servants in Ireland. 

On 21 Oct. Chichester was back in Ireland. 
He took a subordinate but active part in the 
war of extermination which was being waged 
against Tyrone and his adherents iiitlie north. 
Ilis letters show him ready to deal fairly and 
mercifully with all, Irish or English, who 
supported the queen’s cause, but with his 
heart hardened against ^ rebels.’ On 2 Oct. 
1601 Mountjoy repeated his good opinion of 
the governor of Carrickfergus ; ‘ You must 
make,’ he wrote to Cecil, * one goveritor of 
all Ulster, and the fittest man that can be 
chosen in England or Ireland is Sir Arthur 
Chichester.’ < 

Of any sympathy with the Irish character 
there is no trace in Chichester’s letters. Like 
every Englishman of that day, he had.no other 
recipe for Irish misery than tne enforced adop- 
tion of English habits. * We follow,’ ho wrote 
on 6 Oct., * a painful, toilsome, hazardous, and 
unprofitable war, by which the queen will 
never reap what is expected until the nation 
be wholly destroyed or so subjected as to take 
a new impression of laws and religion, being 
now the most treacherous infidel s of the world, 
and we have too mild spirits and good con- 
sciences to be their masters. He is a well- 
governed and wary gentleman whom their 
villany doth not deceive. Our honesty, bounty, 
clemency, and justice make them not any 
way assured to us ; neither doth, the actions 
of one of their own nation, though it be the 
murder of father, brother, or friend, make 


them longer enemies than until some small 
gift or buying [.P] bo given unto the wronged 
party.’ With these sentiments Chichester 
had nothing but commendation to bestow on 
Mountjoy’s mode of cariying on the war. ^ I 
wish,’. he wrote on 14 March 1602, ‘the re- 
bels and their countries in all parts of Ire- 
land like these, where they starve miserably, 
and eat dogs, marcs, and garrons where they 
can get them. No course . . . will cut the 
throat of the grand traitors, subject his limbs, 
and bring the country into quiet, but famine, 
which is well begun, and will daily increase. 
When they are down, it must be ^ood* laws, 
severe punishment, abolishing their ceremo- 
j nies and customs in religion, and lordlike 
I Irish government, keeping them without 
arms more than what shall be necessary for 
the defence of the honest, and some port- 
towns eret;ted upon these northern harbours 
that must bridle them, and keep them in 
perpetual oledience.’ 

The first part of this programme Chichester 
was for some time longer actively employed 
in carrying out. A plot which he seems to 
liave favoured in December 1602 for the 
murder of Tyrone would, were it successful, 
at least bring to an end the wholesale star- 
vation of Tyrone’s followers (Sir Q-, Fenton 
to Cecil, 14 Dec. 1602, State Paper*^, Ire- 
land). Irish rebels were in those days re- 
garded, like foxes in b^ngland, as noxious 
beasts to whom no law was to be allowed.- 
The war, however, if war it is to be uamed, 
Avas brought to an end shortly before Eliza- 
beth’s death without Tyroims murder. On 
19 April 1603, shortly after the accession of 
.Tames, Chichester was admitted to the Irish 
privy council, and on 16 Oct. 1604 he Avas 
called on — no doubt through the influence 
of Mountjoy, who Avas noAv earl of Devon- 
shin*, and James’s chief adviser on Irish af- 
fairs — to carry out the second part of his 
programme as lord deputy of Ireland. 

On 3 Feb. 1605 Chichester entered upon 
the duties of his new office. , Three procla- 
mations gave evidence of the spirit in which 
he intended to govern. On 20 Feb. he re- 
A^oked by one of them the greater number 
of the exist ing commission’s for the execution 
of martial law, and by another he directed, 
Avith certain special exceptions, the disar- 
mament of the population. Of greater im- 
portance Wus^the third, issued on 11 March, 
in which, after promising to protect the poor, 
the new lord deputy abolished the loose pay- 
ments exacted by the Irish chiefs, and de- 
clared the tenants td&e free and immediate 
subjects of his maje^, ‘ to depend wholly 
and immediately upon his m^esty . . . and 
not upon any other inferior lord or lords, 
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and that they may and shall from henceforth 
rest assured that no person or persons what- 
ever, by reason of any chiefry or seignory, or 
by colour of any custom, use, or prescription, 
hath, or ought to have, any interest in the 
bodies or goods of them, or any of them.’ On 
the other hand, the tenants were to pay to 
their lords ‘such respects and duties as belong 
and appertain unto the said lords, according 
to their several degr(!es and callings, due and 
allowed unto them by the laws of the realm.’ 

Chichester’s proclamation has been ob- 
jected to in modern times as subverting too 
rapidly one organisation before there was 
time to replace it by another. Such an ob- 
jection was not hkely to occur to an l^lng- 
lishman in the' seventeenth century, and the 
])Ian of the lord deputy was at least h(itte.r 
than an attempt'to rule by force alone, and 
was based on thq hope that the hearts of the 
bulk of the Irish people might be gained by 
attention to their material interests. In his 
visit to Ulster in the summer of 1005, where 
the Irish customs we.re most ditHcult to eradi- 
cate, he attem])t(*d to win ov(;r the cliiels to 
the new order of things by inducing them to 
create freeholders — that is to say, to content 
themselves with fixed payimuits in the pbii 
of uncertain ones. Some of them gave way, 
but as it was a question not mertily of the 
material interests of the chief, but also of 
his political position, Chichester’s ])lan failed 
to meet with geiuiral assent among tluuii. 
Tyrone especially restuited all interfereneo 
with his tril)al independence. 

Such an experiiiumt could only be carried 
out with any prospec^t of success, if tlie sen- 
timents of the ])eople, and especially tlieir 
religious sentiments, liadl)cen left unassailed, j 
In those days religion and politics were closely ! 
intertwined, and Chichester, impelhul by 
Jame8,found himself (‘iiibarked on an attempt 
to lessen the iiiflueiice of the Uomaiicatli(»lic j 
church in Ireland. A Roman catholic judge j 
was removed from the bench, and tlie Dublin 
aldermen who refus('d to attend t he prot est ant 
service were fined by the Castle chamber, 
a court which answered to the Star-chamber 
in England. An attem])t was made to enforce 
upon poorer Roman catholics the payment of 
the shilling fine* for absence frojja church. 
Tlie spirit aroused by these liarsli measures 
told on Chichester, whoso mind was always 
open to practical ditliciilties. ‘ In these 
matters of bringing men to church,’ he wrote 
on 1 Dec. 1606, ‘ I have dt;alt as tenderly as 
I might, knowing well that men’s consciences 
must be won and persuaded by time, confer- 
ence, and instructions, which the aged here 
will hardly admit, and therefore our hope 
must he in the education of the youth j and 


yet we must labour daily, otherwise all will 
turn to barbarous ignorance and contempt. 
I am not violent therein, albeit I wi sh reforma- 
tion, and will study and endeavour it all I 
may, which, I think, sorts better with his 
majesty’s ends than to deal with violence and 
like a puritan in this kind.’ In the summer 
of 1607 Chichester’s advice was taken, and 
the persecution was relaxed. The lord deputy 
did his best to walk in the better way wliicn 
he preferred, by recommending for ecclesias- 
tical beneluies as* they fell vacant persons of 
good life and conversation, more important, 
as he observed, in such a country, than ‘depth 
of learning and judgment,’ and he urged on 
the translation of the common prayer-book 
into Irish, taking an active part in dispersing 
it through the country, as soon as the work 
was accomplished in 1608. 

The difficulty of bringing the north of Ire- 
land into order was still formidable. Chi- 
chester again visited Ulster in 1606, but the 
irritation of Tyrone and Tyrcoimtdl at the 
course which events were taking was a stand- 
ing obstacle in his way. A dis])ute had arisen 
between ’I’yrone and one of his dependents, 

I O’Cahan. in May 1607 O'Cahan appealed 
to (’hicluister. The contmiding jiarties were 
summoned before the lord de])iitv. Tyrone, 
unable to brook this sign of his subordination 
to the crown, snatched from O’Cahaii’s handa 
the pa])ers which he was reading in the 
presence of the representative of the king, 
and tore them up before liis face. On this, 
apparently with the consent of bot h parties, 
Tyrone and O’Cahan were summoned to 
England that their case might he decided by 
James in person. Tyrone, if he had seriously 
given liis consent to the ])lan, was soon 
frightened, believing that he would be thrown 
into the Tower as soon as he landed in lOng- 
land. lie therefore resolved to lly to the 
king of Spain for protection, and on 25 Sept, 
he, together with Tyrconnell, left Ireland for 
ever. 

On 17 Sept. Chichester sketched a plan 
for the future settlement of Ulster, on the 
lines which he had adopted in his proclama- 
tion on the subject of Irish tenancies. The 
fugitive earls having forfeited their right, 
every native Irishman of note or good desert 
was to receive his share of the land thus placed 
at the disposal of the crown. Only when 
the natives had been satisfied was the re- 
mainder to be made over to English and 
Scot tish colonists to whom the surplus lands 
might be given on condition of building 
and garrisoning castles on them. The actud 
plantation of Ulster was carried out on a 
different principle, and the forfeited country 
was treated as a sheet of white paper, to be- 
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divided between the new settlers and the 
native Irish as most convenient totlie govern- 
ment, and the consequence was tliat the 
natives were driven away from their liomes 
and arbitrarily settled in spots which were 
either inferior to their old liabitations, or 
which, at all events, seemed to them to be 
inferior. ^ 

For all this Chichester was not responsible. ■ 
He carried out the instructions of the govern- j 
ment, and this work, together with the re- i 
pression of O’Hogherty^s rebellion in 1608. 
occupied some years. On 23 Feb. ]()13 he 
was raised to the Irish ])eerage as Lord 
Chichester of Belfast. 

One result of the colonisation of Ulster 
was that it made it possible to summon an 
Irish parliament in which the representatives 
of the native Irisli sliould be in a permanent 
minority. IMiis parliament met in J 61 3, and 
at once broke in( o open discord. The subjects 
in dispute were referred to the king, and in 
February Kill (^lii(;hester was suminoiuMl 
to England to give an account of the state 
of the country. On his return, instructions 
dated 6 June were issued to liim, command- 
ing him to recur to the ])olicy of driving 
tlm Irish by persecution into the protestarit 
(diurch. Chichester, however, seems to liave 
had suflicient influence to obtain tli(‘ir ])rac- 
tical modification, and some appruacli was 
made to an understanding between the Irish 
Homan catholics and the government. On 
22 Aug., how^ever, James ordered the disso- 
lution of parliamimt. On 29 Nov. Chichester 
was recalled. Tho ngh no reason was pnbl Lely 
assigned for terminating his career as lord 
deputy, th(n*e are reasons for believing that 
the real motive lay in his opposition to any 
new attempt to enforce tho persecuting laws 
against tin* Homan catliolics. He was, liow^- 
ever, recalled w itb every sho'W of honour, and 
was rewarded for his services by the jiost, 
more dignified than influential, of lord trea- 
surer of Ireland. 

Some years were passed by Chichester in 
honourable ret iremeiit. In 1622 he Vas sent 
on a useless mission to tlie palatinate, to 
exercise a siqiervision over the forces em- 
ployed in favour of the elector palatine, Avith 
the view of inducing them to keep the peace 
while James carried on negotiations. AVlwm 
he arrived in May he found that no one 
would listen to proposals of peace, and his 
military eye told him that Frederick's armies 
were too undisciplined to have*, a chance 
against the imperialists. For some months he 
continued to address remonstrances to both 
parties to which no attention waS ])aid, and 
W'as only relieved from his invidious j) 08 ition 
after the fall of Heidelberg in September. 


Soon after his return, on 31 Dec., Cliichester 
became a member of the English privy counci 1 . 
In January 1624 lie incurred Huckingham’s 
displeasure by refusing to vote for a war with 
Spain without further informat ion than Buck- 
ingham had vouchsafed to give (Hackbt, Life 
of Willunyis, i. 109 ; CabalUy 197). Never- 
theless, he was a member of the council of 
wrarwrliichw^as instituted on 21 April to give 
military and naval advice on the su^ect of 
t he coming Avar. On 1 9 Feb. 1624-^6 (Lodge, 
Peerage of Ireland^ art. ^ Donegal ne died, 
and Avus buried at ( 'Urrickferguai 

Chichester married 1 jotitia, daughter of Sir 
John P(‘rrot, and AvidoAv of Vaughan Black- 
ham. He had no children, And his estates 
devolved on his brother Edward, father of 
Arthur ( 'hichester, lirst earl>of Donegal [q.v.] 

[The main source of iiifpi^mation on Chi- 
clu‘slcr's fa reel* after his appointment as governor 
of (^arrickfergua is the correspondence in the 
Kecord Office among the State Papers, Ireland, 
and, for his mission to (lernia'ny, the Static 
Papers, Cu'rmany. Per mention of the war in 
Ulster at the enil of Klizabetli's reign see Fynos 
Aforyson sHist. of Ireland. More particular re- 
ferences to tho principal doctunents relating to his 
early career Avill be found in Gardiner’s Hist, of 
England, 1C03-12.J ^ 8. li. G. 

CHICHESTER, AITPHUR,. first Earl 
OF J)oNE(JAL (1606-1675), govei’uor of Car- 
rickfergus, horn on 16 .Juno 1606, eldest son 
of Edward, viscount (Jbichester, by Anne, 
daughter of .Fohn Ckqdestomj of Eggesford, 
Devoushin*, received a captain^s commission 
in tin* Irish army in 1627, which he still held 
in 1641. Ho sat as member for county An- 
trim in tlu^ ])arliament of 1639. On tho out- 
break of the rebellion of 1641 (23 Oct.), ho 
displayed considerable (*n(*rgy ui raising and 
arming troops at (Jarrickfergus, and marched 
at the head of three hundred m^n to Belfast, 
where his force Avas augmented by ahundr(*(l 
and fifty men from Antrim. On 27 Qci. be 
eflected a junction Avitli Lord Montgomery at 
Juisburne, and on 1 Nov. avus appointed, jointly 
with Sir Arthur Tyringliam, to the chief com- 
mand in A ntrim . In 1 643 he was made gover- 
nor of Carrickfergus. He refused to take the 
covtmant jiroseribcd by the jiarllament in the 
nsiiing yy^r, and published the proclamation 
against it .directed by tin* lords justices. Ac- 
cordingly In* Avitlidrew from Ulster. In re- 
cognition of hiS' loyalty lie Avas recommended 
by Ormonde for a peerage in 1646, and was 
created Earl of Donegal by patent of 30 March 
1647. He was one of the hostages given by 
Ormonde for the perfij^rmance of his part of 
til© treaty of that year for the surrender of 
Dublin. He took his seat in the House of 
Lords on 25 June 166L He Avas replaced in 
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the command of Carrickfergus, where in 1666 
his garrison mutinied, but were compelled to 
surrender at discretion by Lord Arran. In 
1608 he established a mathematical lecture 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He died at Bel- 
fast on 18 March 1674>6, and was buried at 
Carrickfergus on 25 May following. He mar- 
ried thrice : lirat, Dorcas, daughter of John 
Hill of Iloniley, Warwickshire; secondly, 
Mary, daughter of John Dighy, first earl of 
Bristol; thirdly, Letitia, daughter of Sir 
William Hicks of Rorkholt, Kasex. He was 
succeeded in the title by his nephew. 

[Temple’s Irish Rebellion (Brydale), xxxi. 27 ; 
Lists of Members of Parliament (official return 
of) ; Carte’s Life of Oriuonde, i. 493, 088 , G03, 
ii. 327 ; Archdall’s Irish Peerage (Lodge).] 

J. M. R. 

CHICHESTER, Sin CHARLES (J795- 
1847), lieutenant-colonel, belonged to tlie 
Calverleigh branch of that ancient house, of 
which some interesting particulars will be 
found in Sir A. P. Bruce Chichester’s ‘ Hist, 
of the Chichester Eainily ’ (London, 1872), 
pp. 117 et sea. He was second son of (ffiarles 
Joseph Chichester of Calverleigh Court, De- 
vonshire, by his wife Honoria, daughter of 
Thomas French of Rahasane, co. Galway, 
and was born 16 March 1795. After re- 
ceiving his education at the Roman catho- 
lic seminary, Htonyliurst, he was appointed 
ensign in the 14th foot in March 1811, and 
became lieutenant therein the year after. He 
served with the second battalion of that re- 
giment in Malta, 8icily, Genoa, and Mar- 
seilles, and, after it was disbandtal at Chi- 
chester in Doccinber 1817, was transferred 
with most of the other effectiA^es to the 1st 
battalion, with Avhich lie si*rved some years 
in India, exchanging in 1821, as lieutenant, 
to the 2nd (then light infantry) battalion of 
the 60th, in America, in Avhich corps he be- 
<;ame captain in 1823 and miijor in 1 826. After 
commanding the d(ij)dt of thp 2nd battalion, 
at the time lately transformed into a rifle j 
corps, for several years, ho obtained a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy, unattaclied, 12 July 1831. 

In 1 835, Chichester was ap])ointed briga- 
dier-general in the British auxiliary legion in 
Spain, commanded by G eneral De Lacy Evans, 
with which he fought at Ernaiii on 30 Aug., 
where he received two wounds, and at the relief 
of Bilbao in the same year. He commanded a 
brigade at Mendigur and at Azua in January 
1836, and in the action on the heiglits above 
St. Sebastian on 5 May and the passage of 
the Urmia on 28 May following (medal). 
He commanded at Alza when tliat place was 
attacked by the Carlists in J une 1836, and the 
legion behaved with distinguished gallantry. 


Chichester Avas also engaged at Ametza in 
October the same year, and in the operations 
of 10-15 March 1837, where his horse was 
killed under him, and in the general action 
of 1 6 March, where he had two horses killed 
and Avas himself wounded. In the absence 
of General Evans through illness, he com- 
manded the whole legion, tlien reduced to a 
division of two brigades, in the action of 
14 May 1837, and in the attack and cap- 
ture of Irun on 16-17 May (medal), upon 
which occasion he received the Carlist com- 
mandant’s sword and the keys of the tOAvn, 
Avhich are now in the possession of the family. 
Owing to the expiration of its enga^jements, 
j the original legion Avas disbanded in 1838, 
and Chichester, whose services to the queen 
* of Spain were recognised witli the grand 
cross of San F ernando, and the third and first 
class decorations of Isabella the Catholic and 
Charles III, returned liome. 

He Avas appointed lieutenant-colonel 81st 
foot on 25 Oct. 1839, and Avas knighted at 
St. James’s Palace in 1810. He commanded 
the 81st for several years in the West Indies 
and America, during Avhich time he acted as 
lieuttmant-govt^rnor of Trinidad from 8 Aug. 
1842 to 3 May 1843. In 1826 Chichester 
marriod his cousin, Mary Barbara, eldest 
daughter of Sir Clifford Constable, bart., by 
Avhom he had a numerous family. He died 
at Toronto, Upper Canada, after a few days’ 
illness, on 4 April 1847. A lino soldier, in 
every sense, a genial, large-hearted man, ever 
ready and unselfish in encouraging merit in 
any grade, and with ideas of tactical instruc- 
tion far in advance of the practice of his day, 

( ^lichesttn* was reputed one of the best regi- 
mental commanding officers in the British 
army. That his system Avas a good one was 
proved by the fact, remarked by a shreAvd 
observ^ei’, that there was no desertion from his 
regiment, oven in that hotbed of desertion, 
the Canadian frontier. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, under ‘ Chichestor- 
Naglo ; ’ Sir A. P. Bruce Chichester’s Hist, of 
the Chichester Family (London, 1872); Hart’s 
Army Lists ; A. Somerville’s Hist. British Auxi- 
liary Legion (London, 1839) ; Sir J. E. Alex- 
ander’s Passages in the Life of a Soldier, i. 96-7 ; 
Gout. Mag. new sor. xxviii. 208.] H. M. C. 

CHICHESTER, FREDERICK RICH- 
ARD, called by courtesy Earl op Belfast 
( 1827-1863), author, was second son of George 
Hamilton Chichester, third marquis of Do- 
negal, by his first wife, Lady Harriet Anne 
Butler, eldest daughter of Richard, first earl 
of GlengaU. He was born 25 Nov. 1827, 
and^ educated at Eton. From boyhood he 
evinced a taste for literature, art, and music. 
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The proceeds arising from his earliest musical I Charles I by Brian Bimpa, bishop of Salisbury 
compositions were devoted to the relief of the ! (1C41). In 1644 Sir E. Walker, Garter king- 
famine of 1846-7. He was president of the | at-arms, gave a grant of arms gratis to Chif- 
Classical Harmonists' Society established at finch, who was at that time one of the pages 
Belfast in 1862. About 1861 ho brought for- ' of his majesty's bedchamber and holding other 
ward a scheme for the establishment of an oflSces. Jliippa, tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
Athenaeum in Belfast. To the working men’s and afterwards bishop of Winchester (1660), 
association in the same town he delivered in was zealously careful about the character of 
the winter of 1862 a series of lectures on the the prince’s companions, as was shown at Barn- 
' Poets andPoetry of theNineteenth Century.’ staple in 1 646, when he caused the expulsion 
His health was for some years declining, and of Wheeler (Clabendon, JlUt & ry ^ bk. ix. par. 
he died at Naples 16 Feb. 1863, aged only 63, note). From this date Chiffinch continued 
twenty-six. He was the author of: 1. ‘Two in attendance on Prince Charles, He appears 
Generations, or Birth, Parentage, and Edu- to have belonged to the Chiffinches of Staple- 
cation,’ 1861, 2 vols. ; and 2. ‘ Poets and hurst in Kent, and married Dorothy Thanet 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, a course of Merionethshire, by whom he had one son, 
of lectures,’ 1 862, both of which bore his own Thomas. They went abroad with Charles II 
name. The following books are also ascribed after his father’s execution, and continued 
to him: 3. ‘ Masters and Workmen, a Tale,’ with him until the Restoration. Thus we find 


1861, 3 vols, (‘by Lord B ’). 4. ‘The 

Farce of Life,’ 1862, 3 vols. 6. ‘ Wealth i 
!ind Labour,’ 1863, 3 vols. 6. ‘ The County ' 
Magistrate,’ 1863, 3 vols. 7. ‘Naples, Poli- 
tical, Social, and Religious,’ 1866, 2 vols. ; 
and 8. ‘ The Fate of Folly,’ 1869, 3 vols. (all 
‘ by Lord B* **'*•*,’ or ‘ the author of “ Mas- 
ters and Workmen ” ’). But the authorship of 
tlioso numbered 3, 4, 6, and 6 has been ques- 
tioned by his relatives. To the ‘ Northern 
Magazine ’he contributed, under the signa- 
ture of ‘ Campana,’ two articles, ‘ A Spirit’s 
Wanderings, a Tale,’ December 1 862,pp. 297- 
304, and ‘ Twelfth-day at Cannes,’ February 
1863, pp. 338-42. 

[Gent. Mag. April 1863, p. 428; Northern 
Mag. June 1862, p. 117.] G. C. B. 


record that from 22 April 1666 until 7 Feb. 
1657-8 he was at Bruges, his name and al- 
lowance being entered on a list at the hotel 
de ville : ‘ I.e Seignienr Hugh Griffith et Le 
Sr. Thomas Chiffinch, Pages de la Chambre du* 
Lietdu Roy’ (ylrc/<(«o/e(7m, xxxv. 242, 1863). 
At the Restoration Chiffinch was ^pointed 
keeper of the king’s jewels, &c., andhis wife 
Dorothy became laundress and sempstress to 
the king on 30 May 1 060. On 9 A pril or 9 SepL 
1663 the king granted to him, conjointly with 
Thomas Ross, th(i office of receiver-general 
of the revenues of the foreign plantations in 
America and Africa {Egertm MS, 2396, 
fol. 370). He was trusted fully in delicate 
money matters, and seems to have been ho- 
nest and loyal in all transactions, far more so 
than his brother William, with, whom he is 


CHICHESTER, ROBERT {d, 1166), 
bishop of Exeter, described without any satis- 
factory reason as a native of Devonshire, was 
dean of Salisbury when in April 1138 he was 
elected bishop of Exeter, receiving consecra- 
tion on 1 8 Dec. following. The next year, in 
company with Archbishop Theobaldand other 
bishops, he attended the council held at Rome. 
He made other journeys to Rome, gave 
largely, it is said, to the building of his cathe- 
dral church, and enriched it with many relics. 
He died 28 March 1166, and was buried on 
the south side of the high altar of Exeter 
Cathedral* 

[Gervase, col. 1346 (Twysden) ; Cont. Flor. 
Wig. ii. 106, 114; Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), i« 
267 ; Fuller’s Worthies, i. 276 (Nicliols); Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon, p. 136 ; Godwin, Do Pra?- 
sulibus, p. 402.] W. H. 

CHIFFINCH, THOMAS (1600-1660), 
keeper of Charles IPs jewels and his majesty’s 
closet, comptroller o^ the excise, &c., bom at 
Salisbury in 1600, was brought to the court of 


often confounded, each being successively 
closet keeper and page of the backstairs [see 
Chjfeinch, William]. His autograph ap- 
pears on his receipt for 3,000/. from' Sir John 
Shaw, 9 Aug. 1661> {AddiL MS, 23199, 
Pint, ccccxlvii. E). A still more interesting 
document, but in another hand, is the list of 
twenty-two pictures received for the king’s 
use, at stated prices, signed by him, ‘Thomas 
Chiffinch,’ to the value of 600/. Among them 
were an ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’ and 
three others, by Tintoretto, one being the 
painter’s own portrait; worifs by Giorgione, 
Palma, Guido Reni, Spagnoletto, Vandyke, 
Teniers, Paul Brill, and Holbein’s Henry VIII 
when young. Chiffinch’s name is also ap- 
pended to another list of fifty pictures, pur- 
chased for his majesty, costing 2,086/., 20 Aug. 
1660 (ib.) He consulted John Evelyn as to 
the arrangement in ‘ fit repositories of those 
precious treasures and curiosities committed 
to Chiffinch’s charge’ at Whitehall, so as 
to preserve the collection entire, and render 
it accessible ‘to great princes and curious 
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strangers ' (see the answer of Evelyn in his 
Corjre$pondcnce attached to the Dianj^ iii. 283, 
1879 ed.) Evelyn dined with Chiilinch at his 
house-warming in St. J ames’sl^ark on 28 N ov. 
1661, and notes in his ^ Dhiry ^ that Chiffinch 
was * his majesty’s closet-keeper, and had his 
new house full of good pictures,’ kc. (ih, ii. 
139); He died on 6 April 1(>66. Samuel 
Pepys was startled by the event : ‘ The epurt 
full this morning of the newes of Tom Chef- 
fin’s death, the king’s closett-ketiper. He wsis 
well last night as ever, playing at tables [i.e. 
backgammon] in the house, and not very ill 
this morning at six o’clock, yt't dead before 
seven : they think of an imposthume in his 
breast. But it looks feiirfiilly ninong people 
now-a-days, the plague as hear encreasing 
everywhere again * (Diary, iii. 422, ed. 187t)). 
Chiffinch was buri(‘d under a gravestont‘ in 
Westminster Abbey, not lar removed from 
Chaucer’s monunKuit, with the following in- 
scription: ^ Hie situs est Thomas Chitlinch, 
serenissimi Caroli Siicundi a teneris annis, in 
utrtlquo fortuna Fidus Asseeda, ac proinde a 
llegis cimeliis priino constitutus, Vir notis- 
simicandoris t*t probitatis. Obiitvi. Id. April. 
A.D. 1666,’ Ills widow was also buried t h(u*(‘, 
3 April 1 680. His son and only grandson of 
the same name were in turn appointed search- 
era at Gravesend, one dying in 1681, and the 
other in 1764. 

[Inedited MSS. at tlio British Museum, Bger- 
ton 2d9d, fol. 370 ; Addit. MSS. 23199 and 
5620, fol. 4; CriiU’s Antiquities of St. Peter’s, 
or the Abbey Church of West minster, edited by 
J. E., 3rd ed. ii. 60, 1722 ; Memorials preserved 
at Bruges of Cliarles II’s residence at that city, 
refej’red t-o in a letter by Coorgo Steinman- 
Stoinman, F.S.A., in Archaeologia, xxx. 242, 
1863; Hasted’s Hist, and Topog. Survey of 
Kent, 2Bd edit. 1797, iii. 307 et seq. ; Pepys’s 
Diary ; John Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, 
&c.] J. W. E. 

OHIFFmOH, WILLIAM (1602 .^-1688), 
closet-keeper to Charles II, was only brother 
of Thomas Chiffinch [q. v.], to most of whose 
offices he succeeded in 1668, as page of his 
majesty’s bed-chamber and keeper of the king’s 
private closet. But his employment showed 
itself to be of disreputable nature as time 
wore on, for he was a time-server and libertine, 
wasteful, unscrupulous, open to bribery and 
flattery, ingratiating himself into the confi- 
dence of courtiers and mistresses, delighting 
in intrigue of every kind except political plots, 
though even with these he sometimes meddled, 
but seldom skilfully. Above all predecessors 
he carried the abuse of backstairs influence to 
scientific perfection. Nearly all the allusions 
in contemporary records to ‘ Chiffinch ’ (with- 
out initial), connected t^ith waste of money 


and the smuggling into the palace of ob- 
jectionable persons (compare * Peveril of 
the Peak ’), must be understood to refer solely 
to William, and never to the far more re- 
spectable Thomas. In 1666 he assisted the 
Duchess of Cleveland in her plot to cause 
the king to surprise the Duke of Richmond 
in company with ^ La Belle Stuart ’ (as re- 
I lated in the last chapter of De Grammont’s 
j * Memoirs’). He married Barbara Nunn, by 
1 whom he only had one daughter, also named 
I Barbara, who in turn was married in Decem- 
, her 1681 to Edward Villic^rs, first earl of 
I Jersey (1656-1711). In an undated letter 
to Sir .lolm Shaw, Charles II writes thus: 

^ Saturday. I have had so much businesse 
t hese two dayes past as I could not gett time 
to speake with your man tliat is come over, 
but now if you will send him to Will Chi- 
fin(‘s at 7 this evening, he will bring him pri- 
vately into my closett. — C. R.’ As a useful 
go-between and lively companion he appears 
to havt‘ been known to everybody about the 
court. Ilis portrait at Gorhambury (a wood- 
cut copy of it is in the Abbotsford edition of 
the ^ W’averley Novels,’ vii. 515, 1845) shows 
a not unpleasing count enance, tolerably frank 
and open, smooth-skinned, not servile or in- 
I siniuiting. Pepys frequently mentions him, 

I being taken with Sir John Menzies to see 
j the ^ great variety of brave pictures ’ in the 
king’.s closet, which Chiilinch knew how to 
commend, and sometimes they held together 
1 a backstairs revel over wines and pickled 
j li(‘rring or cold chickens (^Diary), More than 
fifty entries of money paid to William Chif- 
finch, sometimes considerable sums, which 
occur in the list of secret service money of 
j Charles II and James 1 1, between 30 March 
1679, when he received 300/., and 25 Dec. 
1688, when he received 500/., prove his ac- 
t ivity and influence. Purchase of wines, pre- 
sents c f hawks, payments for flowers, red 
coats for falconers, paving Windsor, curious 
clocks, dog-kennels, ‘ pump work and water 
carriage in Hyde Park,’ provisions (once), but 
generally designated simply ‘bounty,’ a total 
of 13,792/. went through his hands. Of this, 
2,300/. Vas marked for his majesty’s own 
private fise. He was also the receiver of the 
secret pjnsionspaid by the court of Louis XT V 
to the ling (Dahe of Leeds Letters ^ 1710, 
pp. 9, 17 , 33). Anthony a Wood mentions 
him (cajling him ‘ Chefiing ’) as holding the 
greatesiftrust iu harbouring the royal supper- 
compan|>n8. He is often indicated in the 
manuscMt lampoons of his day, as also in 
some ofmte' printed libels, such as ‘ Sir Ed- 
mondbuly Gcklfrey’s Ghost,’ 1678 (reprinted 
in ‘ PoeAs on Affairs of State,’ 1697, i. 97, 
1703 edi|xon) : — 
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It happen’d, in the twilight of the day, 

As England’s monarch in his closet lay, 

And Chiffinch stopp’d to fetch the female prey, 
The bloody shape of Godfrey did appear . . . 

And in sad vocal sounds these things declare, &c. 

He attended the famous loyal feast of the 
apprentices at Saddlers' Hall, 4 Aug. 1681, 
and continued in favour under James IT, 
whoso fall he did not survive, dying at the 
end of 1688. To his house at Whitehall the 
Duke of , Monmouth had been brought after 
the Sedgmoor flight in 1 680, and continued 
there with Lord Grey until they wore talaui 
to the Tower (^Bm^nston's Aiitohio(jrai)hyy 

p. 186). 

[Family papers cited in connection with 
Thomas ChilHiicli ; Hasted mentions that Idea 
Green, at the south end of Staplehurst, Kent, was 
formerly the property of the Chlffinches, hut 
passed to Ilriari J^ausett of ITeppington (Hist, 
and Topog. Survey of Kent, vii. 126); Mynors 
Bright’s edition of Popys’s Diary ; Lultrell’s 
Brief Historical Narration, i. 114, 1857 ; Count 
Gramniont’s M^nnoirs, ed. Sir Walter Scott, p. 
413, ed. 1846; Harleisin MS. 1220, art. 10, &c ; 
Bramstoii’s Autol)iography, 1845 (Camden Soc.); 
Akerman’s Secret Services of Charles 11 •find 
James II (Camd. Soc.), 1851.] J. W. E. 

• 

CHIFNEY, SAMUEI. (1763 P-1807), 
jockey, was horn in Norfolk about 1753, and, 
entering Foxe’s stables at Newmarket 1770, 
soon learned the rudiment s of the art of horse- 
racing. lie says of himself : ^ In 1773 1 could 
ride horses in a better manner in a race to j 
beat others than any other person ever known i 
in my time, and in 1776 1 could train horses 
for running bett er than any person I ever yet 
saw. Riding T learnt myself and training I 
learnt from Mr. Richard Prince, training 
groom to Lord Foley.’ In 1787 he was riding 
tor the Duke of Bedford, and two years 
afterwards won the Derby on Skyscraper for j 
that nobleman. For Lord Grosvenor he ; 

f ained the Oaks on Ceres in 1782, and on 
laid of the Oaks in 1783. For Lord Egrc- 
mont in 1789 he won the Oaks on Tagg, and 
took the same race in 1790 on Hypolita for 
the Duke of Bedford. His theory of riding 
was to keep a slack rein, a method which has 
never found much favour, but which in his I 
hands led to very satisfactory results. He 
was one of the first to ride a waiting race, 
coming towards the finish with a tremendous 
rush. He was long considered the best horse- 
man of his time ; he was 6 feet 6 inches high, 
and could ride 7 st. 12 lbs. On 14 July 1790 
he was engaged as ‘rider for life’ by the 
Prince of Wales to ride his running horses 
at a salary of two hundred guineas a year. 
Immediately after his riding the prince’s 
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horse Escape at Newmarket on 20 and 21 Oct. 
1791, insinuations against the character of 
the prince and his jockey were very general. 
Chifney was called up before the Jockey Club, 
when nothing w^s proved against him ; but in 
conse(|iu?nce of a resolution passed by them, 
the Prince of Wales sold off his stud and 
severed his connection with the turf. In 
1705, when in reducf»d circumstances, Chifney 
wrote and published, or probably had written 
for him, a work entitled ‘ Genius Genuine, by 
Samuel Chiihoy of Newmarket.’ This hook, 
although only an octavo of 170 pages, was 
sold for 6/. The sale must have been con- 
siderable, for a second edition appeared in 
1804. In the meantime (1800) he brought 
out ‘The Narratives or Address, of Samuel 
tfiiifnesy, Rider for Ijife to his^R<wal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, price 2e. w?.’ In 1799 
he'- was again much blamed for his riding of 
Mr. Cookson’s Sir Harry, but it afterwards 
became a])pareTit that in this case the horse 
and not tlio rider was in fault. He quitted 
Newmarket, for Jjondon in I80tl, never to 
rtiturn to it. Tn 1806 he sold his annuity 
of two hundred guiiu'as allowed him,, by ihe 
Prince of Wales for the sum of 1,200/. ‘ He 
was the inv(‘iitor of a bit for liorses, still in use 
and called after his name. It consisted of a 
curb with two snaffles, and afior-ded a greater 
bearing on tlu' sides of tlie horse’s mouth. It 
is sometimes described as an Uppingham bit, 
with l^elham cheeks and a snafiie mouth 
{PatentSy 1805, No. 2809). In connection 
with this hit lie became indebted to a saddler 
named Latchfordfor 350/., and after being in 
confinement for a considerable time died, 
aged 52, in a wretched lodging in Fleet Lane, 
within the rules of the Fleet prison, on 8 J an. 
1807. He was buried in St. Sepulchre’s 
churchyard. lie had two sons, both well-, 
known men. The eldiu’, William CHirNUY, 
born at Newmarket in 1784, was all his life 
(•ngaged in tlie care of racehorses in the neigli- 
bourhood of Newmarket. On 31 May 1803 
he publicly thrashed Licut.-colonel George 
Leigh, an equerry to tlie. Prince of Wales, 
for abusing his father, and was for that assault 
imprisoned for six months at Cambridge. He 
died in Pancras Square, Pancras Road, Lon- 
don, 14 Oct. 1862. The youhger son, Samukl 
C ifiFNEY, was horn in 1 786. lie first rode 
for the Prince of Wales at the Stpekbridge 
meeting in 1802. lie continued the slack- 
rein system inaugurated by his father, and 
during his career ‘ the Chifney rush ’ passed 
into a proverb. He was five times winner of 
the Oaks, on Brisois in 1807, on Sorcery in 
1811, on Landscape in 1810, on ShoveUer in 
1819, and on W iiigs in 1 823. Twice he took 
the Derby Stakes — on Sam, a horse called after 
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himself, in 1818, and on Sailor in 1820. Tlie 
One Thousand Guineas also fell to him in 1843, 
■when he rode Extempore, being nt the time 
fifty-seven years old. He had training stables 
of his own at N()wmarket, where with his | 
brother W illtam he liad tlie care of M r. Thom- j 
hiU^S and Lord Darlington’s horses. The two | 
brothers also had a small stud of th(*ir own, 
but this led them into dilliculties, and the 
horses had to be sold in June 1834. On | 
Mr. Tliornhiirs dt'ath in 1843 he left Chifiiey | 
his Newmarket house and stables. Here he 
resided until November 1851, when he re-' 
moved to Hove, llrigliton, where he died on 
29 Aug. 1854. The daughter of Samuel 
Chifney, senior, manled lUiller, and be- 
came the mother of the well-known jockey 
Frank Butler. 

[Sporting Review, vli. 416 (1842), portrait, 
xxxii. 231, 312, xxxiii. 31, 401, xxxiv. 6, 75 
(1854-5), xlviii. 410 (1862); Corbet’s Tales of 
Sporting Life (1864), pp. 176-82; Rice’s British 
Turf (1870), i. 64-85 ; Post and Paddock, by 
the Druid (1885), p]). 81-09, 102-4; Qiiarterly 
Review, October 1885, pp. 451-2.] G. C.B. 

CHILCOT, TTTOlNfAS {( 1 . 1766), orga- 
nist and compos(*r, was appointed in 1733 or- 
ganist of Bath Abbey. Tlie lew works whi(di 
he published show that he was a good musi- 
cian. His chief compositions are a set of 
twelve songs to words by Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, Anacreon, and J^uripides, and six con- 
certos dedicated to I^ady Elizab(*th Bathurst. 
The latter ■vyork appeared in 1756. Chilcot 
died at Bath in November 4766. His wife 
had predeceased him, in June 1758. 

[Diet, of Musicians, 1827; Gent. Mag. 1758 ; 
Bath Chronicle, 11 Nov. 1766 ; BritMus. Music. 
Cat.] AV. B. S. 

CHILD, Sill FRANCIS, the elder ( 1642- 
1713), banker and lord mayor of London, 
son of Robert Child, clothier, of Headington 
in Wiltshire, was born in 1642. lie came 
to London at an early age, and was appren- 
ticed in March 1656 toAVilliam Hall, a gold- 
smith of London, for a term of eight years, 
on the expiration of which he was admitted, 
24 March 1664, to the freedom of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, and on 7 April 1664 to 
that of the city of London. The firm of 
Child & Co. takes its origin from a family of 
London goldsmiths named Wheeler. John 
Wheeler, who carried on his business in 
Chepe, died in 1575. Ilis son, also named 
John, moved into Fleet Street, and died in 
1609. After him William Wheeler, probably 
his son, moved from his old shop to the Mary- 
gold, hitherto a tavern, next door to Temple 
Bar. He hud a son, likewise named William 


Wheeler, who was admitted a member of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company by jmtrimony on 
27 April 1666. Child married Elizabeth, 
sister of the younger William Wheeler, aged 
19, on 2 Oct. 1671. Her father, the elder 
William Wheeler, had died in 1663, and his 
widow married Robert Blanchard, who suc- 
ceeded to the business at the Marygold, and 
took (>hild into partnership, probably about 
the time of his marriage in 1671. In the 
little London Directory of 1677 the names 
of ‘Blanchard and Child at the Marygold' 
are found among the goldsmiths ‘ that keep 
running cashes.’ On the death of Blanchard 
in 1681, Child inherited the bulk of his for- 
tune, and also that of the Wheelers, and in 
.Inly of the same year the firm, became Francis 
Child and John Rogers. Child was the first 
hanker who gave up the goldsmith’s business, 
and he is calh‘d by Pennant ‘the father of tho 
profession.’ Previous to 1690 the old ledgers 
of the firm were full of goldsmiths’ and pawn- 
broking accounts mixed np with banking 
trarisaclions. The sign of the marygold may 
still be seen in the water-inarli of the presemt 
cheemes, and the original sign is preserved in 
the front shop over the door which loads into 
I tho hack premises. It is made of oak, the 
ground stained green, with a gilt border sur- 
rounding a marygold and sun, and tho motto 
‘ Ainsi mon ame.’ Mr. .1. G. Nichols, in tho 
‘IL'rald and Genealogist’ (iv. 508), gives an 
engraving of tlie sign. It was probably 
I painted about 1670. 

The Devil tavern, which adjoined the Mary- 
gold in Fleet Street, was pulhal down in 
1787, having been ])urchas(.>d by Messrs. 
Child &; Co. for 2,800/., and in tho following 
year the row of houses now known as Cliild’a 
Place was built upon the site. The meetings 
of Ben Jenson’s club had been held in the 
tavern, and among the relics of tho club pos- 
sessed by Messrs. Child & Co. are a board 
containing the rules of the club in gold letters, 
and the bust of Apollo which was formerly 
placed over the entrance door. Oliver Crom- 
well is said to have been a customer of tho 
Wheelers, and in later timesNell Gwyn, Titus 
Oates, Archbishop Tenison, Barbara Villiers, 
duchess of Cleveland, and many other cele- 
brated persons. For many years Messrs. 
Cliild & Co. were tenants of the chamber 
over Temple Bar, for which they paid the 
corporation 21/. per annum, until the removal 
of the structure in 1878. They kept here 
their old ledgers and other hooks, which 
amounted in weight to several tons. It has 
been usual for the firm upon all state occa- 
sions to accommodate the lord mayor and 
corporation with the use of their premises 
while waiting for royalty at Temple Bar. 
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On () Jan. 1081 Child was returned after a 
contest as a representative for St. Diiiistan’s 
precinct of the ward of Farrin^jdon without 
m the court of common council, one of his 
opponents being Mr. Taylor of tlic Devil 
tavern. It is stated in the ‘London Gazette* 
of 3 Dec. 1683 tliat the subscriptions towards 
the lottery of tlie late Prince Rupert*s jewels, 
valued at 2(),(X)0/., were paid in to Mr. Child 
at Temple Bar. The king himself is said to 
have taken a great interest in the matter, and 
personally counted the tickets at Whitehall, j 
It is also stated that Child was appointed by 1 
the Bishop of London to receive the collection | 
made in February 1 68 1-J2 for the restoration j 
of 8t. Albans Abbey. In October 1689 (3iild 
was elected alderman of the ward of Far- 
ringdon without, and on the 129th of the 
same month ho was knighted by William 111 
at Guildhall on 1 lie occasion of the mayoralty 
baiupiet. Child was a whig, and now acted 
as one of the loaders of that party in the 
corporation. In 1690 the ele(.*tions of mayor, i 
shorltls, and chamberlain were contested on 
strictly political grounds, the church xmrty 
putting forward 8ir W. Hodges and Thomas i 
Cook for the shrievalty, who were opposed | 
by Child and Sir Fdward (3ark on beluflf 1 
of the whigs. Child headed the poll by a ' 
narrow majority. On 29 Sejit. 1698 he was j 
elected lord mayor for the following year. I 
His inauguration took place on 29 Oct., and j 
the pageant, prepared for the oc.casion by 
Elkanah Settle at the expense of the Com- j 
pany of Goldsmiths, was published in folio, 
with plates, under the title ‘Glory’s llesur- 
rection, being the Triumphs of T^ondon rof 
vived, for the inauguration of the Right 
Honourable Sir Francis Child, Kt., Lord 
Mayor of the City of London,* 1698. This 
pageant is now very scarce ; a copy is pre- 
served in the Guildhall Ijibrary. 

The procession is described in the ‘ London 
Gazette,* and a|)pears to have been of more 
than usual grandeur. The ambassadors who 
^vere in town went into the city to see the 
sight, and on the return from Westminster 
the civic barges stopped at Dorset Stairs, 
where ‘the lord mayor and aldermen disem- 
barked and were entertained by the Earl of 
Dorset. The procession afterwards landing 
at Blackfriars proceeded to Guildhall, accom- 
panied by the lords justices, who were at- 
tended by the life guards and the horse gre- 
nadiers. Child is said by Luttrell ^v. 577) 
to have been 4,000/. out of pocket by the ex- 
penses of his year of office. The emoluments 
of the mayoralty at that time chiefly consisted 
of the money realised by the sale of such city 
offices as fell vacant during the year. During 
his mayoralty he took measures to regulate 
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the price of corn, and appointed officers to 
attend daily at Queenhithe and post up the* 
pri<!es to prevent imposition u^wn the public. 
Child hekl the post of jeweller to the king, 
which he resigned in 1697, his successor being 
Sir Stephen Evans. His vast wealth enabled 
him to lend the government large sums of 
money. In August 1 692 Im joined Sir.!. Herne 
and Sir S. Evans in an advance of 50,000/. 
to the crown to imM't the expemses of the 
government of Ireland. Child was admitted, 
a member of the Hon. Artillery Company in 
F(*bruary 1689 -90, and in March 1693-4 he 
was elected by the court of lieutenancy one 
of the six colonels of the city trained bands. 
These elections were political. Child’s party 
AV(ire again successful in 1702, but had to 
give way to their oj)j)onents in 1707. 

The election of members of parliament for 
t he city in December 1 7 00 gave rise to an excit- 
ing struggle. Child, who was now a member 
of the torv party, was not successful, the four 
whig candidates carrying the seats. He ob- 
tained one of the seats two y«.‘urs later in the 
first parliament of Anne, which was dissolved 
in Ajiril 1705. In 1708 the whig candidates 
were again successful, and in 1710 he 
retunuHl for Devizes as a colleague of Ser- 
jeant Webb. Child was master of the Gold- 
smiths* Coinjiany in 1702, and appears from 
the state papers to have been connected in 
1711 with the receipt of the land tax for 
Wiltshirij ( Treamnj Papers y 1 708-14, p. 279). 
He was a great benefactor to Christ's Hos- 
pital, and in 1705, while president, rebuilt the 
ward over the oast cloister at his Own cost. 
His j)ortrait hangs in the liall of the hospital, 
andanollu'r portrait exists at Osterley Park, 
taken in 1699 in his lord mayor’s robes. For 
ma*ny years he lived at Fulham, in a mansion 
called l^ast End House, which ho built for 
himself on the east side*, of Parson’s Green. 

I About 1711 he purchased the family seat 
' of Osterley Park ; but his son, Sir Robert 
( Child, is said to have been the first of the 
family who lived t here. Child died on 4 Oct, 
j 1713, and was buried in Fulham churchyard, 
where a moimmeiit was erected to his me- 
mory. Lady Child survived her husband a 
few years, and was also buried at Fulham, 
27 Feb. 1 7 1 9-20. Child had twelve sons and 
j three daughters, and was succeeded in the 
j firm and also as alderman of Farringdon with- 
I out by his sons Robert and Francis [q. v.], 

I both of whom were afterwards knighted, 
j Ills daughter Elizabeth married Tyringham 
Backwell, son of Alderman Edward Back- 
well fq. v.j, the great goldsmith*, who was 
mined by the closing of the exchequer by 
Charles 11 in 1672. Two of the sons from 
this marriage, Burnaby and William, after- 
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wards becamo partners in Childs’ bank, and 
among’ the most valuable of the documents 
now in the possession of the firm are the old 
books of Alderman Back well, who carried on 
business in Ijombard Street, and acted as 
banker to Cliarles II, his queen, the queen 
mother, the Duke of York, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Prince Hu])ert, Sanwiel Pepys, and 
many other celebril ies (PuiOE, Mary(joldj p. 
42). 

By his will, proved 2 Doc. 1713 in the 
Prerogative Court, Canterbury, Child left 
Wacies to the poor of his native town of 
IlSadington, and of the parishes of Fulham 
and St. Dunstan-in-the-W est. Jly the alli- 
ances of his descendants he was an ancestor 
of the Earls of Jtirsey and Westmorland. 

[The account of Child given by the liistorians 
of London and wHtor.s on hanking is cxtromnly 
meagre and full of errors, anrl lias boon co[>icd 
by one after another down to the presemt time. 
Mr. F. G. JT. Jhlois first gave fuller particulars 
in his account of ‘ V*" Marygold,’ and ‘ Handbook 
of London Bankers,’ and has ohligingly given 
now information to the writer. Thanks are also 
due to Mr. T. C. Nohle, whose ‘ Memorials of 
Temple Bar’ gives some original information. 
The following sources have also been used : Will 
of Sir Francis Child ; Jleoords of t he ( lold.sniiths’ 
Company and of the (fiiamhorlain’s Court, (Juild- 
hall; London Gazette, 3 Dec. lf>83, and 27- 
31 Oct. 1698; Nicliols's Literary Anecdotes, iv. 
70 ; Le Neve’s Calendar of Knights, pj). 42 t-5; 
Gent. Mag. 1825, i. 421-2; TTerl)(‘rt\s Great 
Livery Companies, ii. 220 ; C il. Tn'asnrv Papers, 
1656-1606, p. 329, 1708-14, p. 279; Names of 
Members returned to s(U’vo in Parliament, 1878 : 
Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, iv. 508; Trol- 
lope’s Christ's Hospital, 118, 353; Fiinlknor’.s 
Fulham, 302 ; Lysons’s Environs, Fulham and 
Heston; Strypo’s Stow; Orridgo’s Citizon.s of 
London ; Luttrell’s Diary.] C. W -u. 

CHILD, Sir FBANOT8, the younger 
(1684 ?-l7i'0), bunker and lord mayor, a 
younger son of Sir Fraiuus Child the elder 
*[q. v.j, was born probably in 1681, as life re- 
cord of his admission to the freedom of the 
city of London is dattMl 12 March 1705. On 
the death of his elder brother Sir Kobert 
Child in 1721, Child became the head of the 
banking firin, which was then carried on under 
the style of Freficis Child & Co. He was also 
elected on 10 Oot. in the same year to succeed 
his brother arid father as alderman of the ward 
of Farringdon without, and the following year 
he became sheriff, with Alderman Humphrey 
Parsons as his colleague. In 1722 he served 
the office of master of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, and was returned to parliament as one 
of the representatives of the city of London. 
In the next parliament, whiclv^naet in 1727, 
he was elected one of the m'emSeisfor Middle- 


sex, and also in the succeeding parliament 
which met in 1734. He purchased in 1726 
an estate at Northallfor 19,501/., which now 
forms part of the Osterley estate. From 1727 
to 1740 he was president of Christ’s Hospital, 
and his portrait is preserved in the board-room 
of that institution ; another portrait, painted 
in his robes as lord mayor, is to be found at 
Osterley Park. In 1729 Child introduced a 
new form of promissory note, with a picture 
of Temple Bar in the left-hand corner. These 
were worded very similarly to the Bank of 
England notes of the present day, and were 
discontinued, as Mr. F. G. H. Price con8ider.s, 
before 1800 {Account of yf' Marygold, p. 25). 
Child became lord mayor in 1731, and ap- 
pointed as bis chaplain Dr. .John Middleton, 
rector of St. Pet erls, (kjrnhill. Towards the 
close of his mayoralty, on 28 Sept, in the 
following year, he attended with the court of 
aldermen, sherifis, and other officials to con- 
gratulate George II on his safe return from 
Hanover. On this occasion the king con- 
ferred the lionoiir of knighthood upon the lord 
mayor, Alderman .Tohn Barnard, and Aider- 
man Henry Hankey, one of the sheriffs; ad- 
dresses f o th(} king and qinam were read by 
Mr. Baron Thompson, the rocordtu*, and their 
' majest ies returned gracious answers. Child 
was elected a director of the East India Com- 
pany in the year of his mayoralty, and was re- 
elected in 1732. He died on 20 April 1740, 
and was buried at Fulham on 28 April. He 
does not appear to havo married, and was suc- 
ceeded in the banking firm as senior partner 
by his brother Samuel, whose descendants 
have retained the position of senior partner 
to the present day (Pjuck, Account of 
Maryyold), 

[In addition to the authorities Tiiontioned under 
Sir Francis Child the cider, grateful acknow- 
ledgment must be made to Mr. T. C. Noble, author 
of ‘ Memorials of Temple Bar,’ wlio has placed 
hi.s notes upon both the Francis Childs at the 
writer’s disposal. See also Nam os of Members 
returned to serve in Parliament, 1878, ii. 65, 76; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 431 71 . ; Gent. Mag. i. 171, 
ii. 749 , 977, X. 204 ; Lysons’s Environs of Lon- 
don, it. 886.] C. W-H. 

CHILD, JOHN (1638 .P-1 684), baptist 
preacher, born at Bedford about 1638, was 
apprenticed to a handicraft ; after a while he 
adopted another calling, and removed to New- 
j)ort Pagnel, Buckinghamshire, where he lived 
for some years, married twice, had several 
children, and ihcreased in wealth. He held 
* the baj^ism of believers,’ joining himself to 
the baptists, or, as they were then generally 
called, ‘ anabaptists,’ and for some years was 
in the habit of preaching occasionally. About 
1679 he removed to London. Fear of perse- 
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cution and anxiety to better his position led 
him in 1682 to publish * A Second Argument 
for a more Full and Firm Union amongst all 
good Protestants/ in which he argued against 
dissent from the church of England and 
* slandered his brethren/ He appears to have 
published an earlier book of the same cha- 
racter, but neither of his pamphlets has 
been discovered by the writer of this notice. 
The idea that he had acted the part of a 
traitor preyed upon his mind. He fell into 
religious mania, and hanged himself in his 
house on the night of 16 Oct. 1684. A 
broadside was published the same year on 
the subject of his death, and after the de- 
claration of indulgence and the subsequent 
increase in strength of the dissenting interest, 
pamphlets on Child’s ^ fearful estate ’ obtained 
a large circulation. 

[‘ A Warning from God to all Apostates . . . 
wherein the fearful states of Francis Spira and 
John Child are compared,’ broadside, 1684. ‘ The 
Mischief of Persecution exomplifiod by a true 
Narrative of Mr. Jolin Cliild,’ 1688 ; the writers, 
Thomas Plant and llcnjamin Dennis, ministers, 
add a postscript to tlie etfoct that this book had 
boon written before, but could not be published 
until the king, ‘ to his immortal honour.’ put 
forth the Declaration of Indulgence. ‘A Rela- 
tion of the Fearful Estate of Francis 8pira . . . 
as also ... of Mr. John Child,’ 1715, 1718, 
1734: 12mo, 1770 ‘itmo; the preface to the reader 
is signed B. IT. (Benjamin Harris, printer?) ; the 
first part, is a reprint of ‘ A Relation of the Fear- 
ful Estate of Francis Spira,’ 1640, with preface 
signed N. B. (Nathaniel Bacon), and dated 5 April 
1638.] W. IT. - 

CHILD, Sill JOHN (d. 1090), governor 
of Bombay, was a brother of Sir Josiah 
Child [q. V.] Cliild apjiears to have been 
sent to India before he was ten years old, 
and to have spent the following dight years 
of his life at Kajalipur under the charge of 
an uncle named Cxoodshaw, then superinten- 
dent of the East India Company’s factory at 
Rajahpur. Child is said to have subsequently 
been instrumental in procuring the dismissal 
of his uncle from liis appointment for dis- 
honesty, and to have succeeded him as super- 
intendent of the factory. In 1680 he was 
appointed agent of the company at Surat, at 
that time their principal factory in Westerti 
India. Surat had previously been a presi- 
dency, and was restored to that position in 
1681, when Cliild was appointed president, 
with a council of eight, one of whom he was 
•authorised to appoint deputy governor of 
Bombay. In 1 683 a some what serious insur- 
rection occurred atBombay, a Captain Richard 
Keigwin, the commander of the troops and 
a member of the council, seizing the deputy- 


governor and those councillors who adhered 
to him, and iiroclaiming that the authority 
of the company in the island of Bombay was 
annulled, and that the island was placed im- 
mediately under the protection of the king 
of England. Child proceeded to Bombay and 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to bring therebels 
to reason by negotiation. Eventually the 
matter was settled by the despatch of a king’s 
ship to Bombay, Keigwin surrendering under 
jiromise of a])ardon. In August 1684 Child . 
was appointed captain-general and admiral 
of the coinj)any’s sea and land forces. He 
was made a baronet in February 1684-6, 
and in 168.6 the seat of government wtis 
1 ransferred from Surat to Bombay. In 1686 
Child was vested with supreme authority 
over all the com])any’s possessions in India, 
with instniction.s to proceed to Fort St^^ 
Ceorge, and, if necessary, to Bengal, *to 
bring the whole under a regulated adminis- 
tration.’ The island of Bombay having betm 
made over to the com])any by Charles 11, wlu) 
had received it from the crown of Portugal 
as part of his wife’s dowry, the court of 
directors in 1689 determined to constitute 
Bombay the chief seat of their trade and 
power, and at the same time to ‘ consolidate 
tlieir position in India on the basis of terri- 
torial sovereignty in order to acquire the 
political status of an independent power in 
their relnt ions with the Mughals and Mah- 
rattas’ (SiK Geo roe Birdwood, Report on 
the Miseellaneone Old Records of the India 
Office, 1 Nov. 1878). It was in pursuance 
of this policy, which, though not proclaimed, 
had been resolved on some years previously, 
that Child engaged in hostilities with the 
emperor of Delhi, which involved the com- 
pany in serious difficulties, and resulted in 
their having to pay an indemnity of 150,000 
rupees. One of the stipulations made by the 
emperor, Arangzib, on this occasion was that 
Child should be removed from India. While 
the question was pending, Child died at Bom- 
bay on 4 Feb. 1090. 

Of Child’s character and conduct as a 
piiblic man the accounts vary very mucli. 
Bruce, the annalist of tlie company, writes 
of him in terms of the liighe.^t praise. Ac- 
cording to liim ‘ the precaution and public 
principles on which Sir John Child acted 
under critical circumstances discover a high 
sense of duty and a provident concert! for the 
interests of the comjiany.’ He describes Child 
as having been for many years, ^ by his firm- 
ness and integrity, the real support of the 
company’s interests in India/ and ^ alone 
capable of extripating them from the diffi- 
culties in whicn^k^y wore involved.’ Hamil- 
ton, on the other hand, in his New Account 
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of the East Indies,’ published in 1727, has 
not a ^od word to say for Child. Ho cha- 
racterises the governors of Bombay as having 
been ‘ tolerable good’ untijl ‘ Sir ilohn Child 
spoilt it.’ In another passage he says : ‘ Af- 
ter General Child had gotten the reins of 
government again into;. his own hands, he 
became more insupportable tluiii ever.’ It 
seems clear that in the case of Thovbiirn, one 
of the mutineers with Keigwin, ( Jhild acted 
in a tyrannical manner. Tiiorburii, after 
the authority of the company had been re- 
stored, was imprisoned at- Bomljiiy for debt, j 
and, althougli in bad health, was allowecl 
no attendance, and even liis wife, notwith- 
staudingtho most urgent entreaties addressed 
by her to Child, was prevented from visiting 
him until within thirty-six hours of his 
iHeath. To such an extent was Child’s enmity 
carried in this case that the captain of an 
Indiaman who married d’liorburn’s widow 
shortly after li<?r husband’s death was de- 
prived by Child of his a p])oiutm(uit. And(‘r- 
son, in his book on the ‘ Englisli in Western 
India,’ attributes ChihVs errors to his zeal in 
promoting the interest s of his company. Ad- 
verting to certain questionable ])roccedings 
which Child took against the native aiitho- j 
rides at Surat, Aiulorson observes that ^as I 
their (the company’s) policy was uiiprinci]»le(!, | 
he (Child), was (piite nmdy to make it his. | 
They had heoomo dc^eply involvtnl in debt, ' 
they owed 281,250/. to natives of Surat, 
and it had becopie inconvenient to discliurgo 
even the interest of such a sum. Instead, 
therefore, of following the old-fashioned wa y, 
and paying, they were resolved to discover 
some other means of escaping I'rom tlioir oIj- 
ligationa. The two Childs w«n’c tlui men to 
devise and execute such a plan. We do not 
see any ground for accusing Child of tliat 
selfishness and peculation in which many of 
the servants of tne com])unv iiuhdged, to their 
lasting dlpgrace ; not that, lie neglected liis 
own inter^t^ hut tliat he identified them 
with the company’s.’ 

Another' question connected witli Cliild,' 
upon which there a])pears to be some doubt, 
is that of theeiSicial designation which was 
given to, him%ivheii' he was invested with 
authority over B»e other presidencies as well 
as Bombay, Sfiir George Birdwood, in the 
report already alluded to, describes (Child’s 
appointment as that of ' governor-general,’ 
a title which, was not subsequently given to 
any Indhui govehior until tho time of Warren 
Hastings. In tho books quoted in this article 
Child Ts called indiscriminately ‘ governor ’ 
and * general,’ but tlie term jjjjpyerpor-gcneral ’ 
is not used. In the despitcilbs of the court 
of directors ho was usually designated ^our 


general.’ In tlie commission of his successor,. 
Sir John Goldsboro ugh, tho term ^governor- 
general ’ does not occur. 

[Mill’s Hist, of British Indin, vol. i. ; Bruce’s 
Annals of tho East India Company, vol. 11 . 
Hamilton’s New Account of the East Indies,. 
Edinburgh, 1727 ; Anderson’s English in Western 
India, London, 1856 ; Bird wood’s Keport on the 
( Old Miscellaneous Kecords of the India Office 
i 1 xVov. 1878.] A. J. A. 

I CHILD, SiK JOSIAIl (1630-1009), 

writer on trade, the second son of Richard 
Child, merchant, was bom in London in 
lfi30. Beginni ng as a merclm nt’s apprent ice, 
be rapidly made his way in business, and 
about 1655 was engaged at rortsiiiouth in 
furnishing stores for the navy. In various 
documents of the time he is described as ^ vic- 
tualler,’ ‘ deputy treasurer of tlui fleet,’ and 
‘agent to the navy treasurer.’ At Ports- 
mouth lie remained for Jiiany years, and bi'- 
came mayor of the town. His later life in 
j London is well known from Macaulay’s ac- 
I count of him (Ilisf. iv. LSI (‘t stM[.) He re- 
i c.eived a baroiu‘ioy in 1678 ; he had made a 
I fortune whi(di Ev'elyn in 1683 says was esti- 
' mated at 200,000/. ; he was a diri'ctor and 
afterwards chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, and for a time he ruled over the com- 
pany as absolutely as if it had been his pri- 
vate busine.ss. The course of its future great- 
ness, indeed, was in great part marked out 
by his ambit ion. Imitating ‘ the wise Dutch,’ 
as he called them, he strove incessantly to 
extend its political power, and lie was sup- 
ported by his brother, Sir John Child [q. v.], 
thp military governor of tho Britisli Indian 
sAtlements, in carrying out a rigorous and 
.rtot’very scrupulous pol icy. W hen Sir John’s 
/successor talked of governing according to 
law. Sir Josiah is saicl to have declared that 
the laws of England were ‘ a heap of non- 
sense, compiled by a few ignorant country 
gentlemen, who hardly know how to make 
laws for the good government of their own 
faniQies, much less for the regulating of com- 
panies and foreign commerce’ (Hamilton, 
Account of the East Indies^ ch. xix.) His 
despotic rule made him many enemies, who 
wro^e very freely about him, accusing him, 
ef^Todently with reason, of using his position 
in the company to forward unduly the in- 
terests of himself and hi.s relatives, and of 
removing roppositioii to his policy by means 
of bribery. ‘By his great annual presents 
he could command both at court and in West- 
minster Hall what he pleased’ (Some Ee- 
marks upon the present State of the East 
India Company's Affairs^ 1690). In 1673 
he bought Wanstead Abbey, and went to 
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prodigious cost in planting walnut-trees 
about his seate, and making fisli-ponds, many 
miles in circuit’ (Evelyn, lyiary^ 16 March 
1683). He died 22 June 1699. lie was 
married three times, and had many children. 
His son, Sir Richard Child, was made Viscount 
Castlemain in 1718, and Earl of Tylney in 
1731 (Oguokne, isW.r, p. 68). 

In the year of the plague, 1665, Child wrote 
a short essay on trade, Avhich he afterwards 
expanded, and whicli attracted a great deal 
of attention (editions in his litetirae : 1668, 
1670,1690, 1693; see W ALFORD, 

Cyclopaedia. J^Vench translat ion in 1764 ; ‘ a 
new edition’ in 1775. To the later editions 
is appended smallTreatise against Usury,’ 
written by Sir Tliomas Culpepper). Its full 
title (ed. 1776) will indicate its character: 

‘ A New Discourse of Trade: wherein are re- 
commended several weighty points relating 
to companies of merchants, tin) act of navi- 
gation, naturalisation of strangers, and our 
woollen manufactures; the balance of trade, 
and the nat uni of plantations, with their con- 
setpiences in relation to the kingdom, are se- 
riously discussed ; methods for the employ- 
ment and maintenance of the poor are’^)ro- 
posed; t he naluction of interest of money to 
4/. per cent, is rcicoramended ; and some pro- 
posals for erecting a court of incirchants for 
•determining controversies relating to mari- 
time affairs, and for a law for t ransference of 
bills of debts, are humbly offered.’ Child’s 
main purpose was to advocate the reduction 
of the legal rate of interest from six ])er 
<vint. to four per cent. He contended that a 
high rate of interest hindered the growth of 
trade, encouraged idleness and luxury, and 
discouraged navigation, industry, artsj'^and 
invention . The Dutch were taking away olir 
.trade; and why .P Recause their rate of in- 
terest was at least three per cent, lower than 
ours. ‘ The Dutch low interest, through our 
own supineness, hath robbed us totally of all 
trade, not inseparably annexed to this Itiug- 
dom by the benevolence of divine Providence, 
And our act of navigation.’ Child’s tlieory 
was criticised in a pamphlet called * The Trea- 
tise of Money mistaken,’ wherein it w’as jufetly 
Argued that he had mistaken an effect for a 
icause. He maintained his view, however, 
with much ingenuity, though admitting. that 
from different aspects the same thing might 
regarded as cause and effect. His other 
proposals for improving English trade (see 
•especially chapters viii. ix. and x.) throw 
much light on the restrictive policy of th^ 
time, coming as they do from one who had 
Atronger leanings towards free trade than 
most of liis contemporaries. The answer 
which he makes to the 'argument that it is j 


dearness of wages that spoils the English 
trade deserves to be noticed. ‘ Wherever 
wages are high,’ he says, * universally through- 
out the whole world, it is an infallible evi- 
dence of the riches of that country; and 
wherever wages for labour run low, it is a 
proof of the poverty of that place’ (8t*e 
Fielding, Cameeofthe late Increase of Rob- 
sect, iv., for a curious criticism of this 
passage). Child’s proposals concerning the 
relief and emj)loyment of the ])oor (chap. ii. ; 
reprinted in ‘ Somers Tract s,’ xi. 606) are also 
deserving of attention, some of them having 
been carried into effect. (A summary of the 
^ Discourse on Trade ’will be found in Ander- 
son and Macplierson’s ‘ Hist, of Commerce,’ ii. 
643 -64. I n a ‘ 1 )iscoiirse concerning the East 
India Trade,’ in ‘ Somers Tracts,’ x.634, Child’s 
arguments are turned against the monopoly 
of the East India (.\)in])any.) Child is said 
to liave writttui^A Treatise wherein it is 
demonstrated that the East India Trade i.s 
I t he most, national of all Foreign Trades,’ &c., 
j l)y 4>tXo7rar/>iy,. 1681 (see MaCPHBESON, ii. 

I 667, and M‘CnLLoCir, Lit. of RoV Rcon. p. 
j 99); and many of the papers written tn do- 
j fence of tlui company after the revolution 
I were no doubt. com})ose,d by him (see Grant, 
Hist, of the East India Company ^ p. 100). 

[Ogboriie’s lOssex ; Grant-’s Sketch of the His- 
tory of tho ICast India Company; Pepys and 
Evelyn; M‘Lood’s Diet, of Political Economy; 
State Papers, Dom., lG5o-lC67; Macaulay’s His- 
tory, vol. iv.] G. P. M. 

CHILD, AVILLIAM (1606 .P-1007), mu- 
sician, boi’ii at Bristol in 1606 or 1607, 
was educated as a chorister under Ehvay 
Rev in, and on 8 July 1631 took the degree 
of Mus. Rac. at Oxford, where his name 
was entered at Christ Church. On 19 April 
1630 he was (dected a lay clerk of St. 
George’s (diajad, Windsor, and shortly after 
he s(‘ems to have acted as .organist jointly 
with Nalhanud Giles. Oil 26 July 1632 a 
stipend known as the exhibition 01 St. An- 
thony was assigiKid to him, and at this date 
he i.s referred to in tlui chapter records as 
‘ organist, a.’ About this time he is said to 
have been a])poin((al one of the organists at 
the Chapel 1 loyal, Wliitohfjll. On 4 April 
1634 it was resJdved by the dean and chapter 
of St. Oeorgif s Chapel that .since he had for 
some time fulfilled the duties of .both or- 
ganists, he should in future enjoy the stipend 
of both. Child liad presumably taken Giles’s 
duty as well as his own ; Giles died in 1633-4, 
and" from the time of his death therei has only 
been a single, organist at the chapel. ChiW 
was alrea% known as a composer, for John 
Play ford {introduction to the Skill of Musick^ 
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ed. 1683) says that Charles T 'often ap- 
pointed the service and anthem himself, es- 
])ecially that sharp service composed by Dr. 
William Child.’ in 1643, the whole esta- 
blishment of St. George’s Chapel was expelled. 
It is said that during the ret^llion Child re- 
tired to a small farm, '^^rliere he wrote many 
services and anthems, among which were 
severil, such as ' O Lord, grant the king a 
long life,’ expressive of his loyalty to the 
royalist cause. At the llestoration. Child, 
with the other organists of the royal chapels, 
Christopher (Jibbons and Edward Low, was 
present at tlie coronation of Charles II 
(:i3 April 1661), and on 4 July of the same 
1 * he was £mpoiult;d coin|)oser to the king, ' 
in the place of Alfonso and Ilenry Ferabosco, | 
deceased. His salary in tliis ])ost was 40/. 
per annum, besides an allowance for livery. 
Jl(^ also held the post of clianter at the 
( Jiapel Royal. On 8 .Inly 1663, Child ])ro- 
ceeded Mus. Doc. at Oxford ; his exerciser, an 
anthem, was performt‘d in St. Mary’s Church 
on the 13th ol the same month. On i/l Dec. 
1663 Pepys found (’uptaiii Co()k(‘, Cliild, and 
others practising an anthem for the king’s 
chapel, and on. ^ Feb. 1665-6 records bow 
on a visit to "Windsor wit li Lord Sandwich 
they called onPr. Child, who took them into 
the chapel and ' Jiad this anthem and the 
great service sung'e^raordimiry, only to en- 
tertain us.’ Shortly after tlui U(\storation the 
dean and canons,of St; George’s r(‘c()V(‘r<'d the 
arrears of their stipends due ainc(‘ tliey had 
been expelled. It was said that thes(5 sums 
amounted to betwe^en 7, (XX)/, and 8,000/. 
a])iece. The mm6r .^nons and c lerks also 
made application for ^ftrears diui to them, but 
wcu-e uiisuccossf(il in obtaining anything, and 
for four years th|B.\v)t^le establishment of the 
chapel seems to haye t)ccn in a constant state 
of (liscoiitent. i-n1(^ an angmentatioii of 
sti])ends was granfe^'and a d(3ed was drawn 
up in settlement of^all disjiutc'd claims. Dr! 
Child was one of lte signatories of this docu- 
iiumt. It has always been stated that after 
this settlement h^^.,showod his gratitude by 
paving the choi^bf^lh^ chape*! in fulfilracmt of 
a conditional promise made by him while the 
dispute waspeAding. Hiit a documcmt in the 
chapter records shpliji^s that this is incorrect. 
This manuscript rf^ri f tf *11 only twenty years 
al'ter Child’s d^th) state's, on the authority 
of a Dr. Wickart, ' that y ' IM Clareridon paved 
the floor all about the altar in our chapel, 
and that the oce^.lpn of Dr. Child y® organ- 
ists paving the rest of tlie Choir in like man- 
ner was this : Dr. Child having^ b^e^ organist 
for some years to the king’s in KHlng] 
Ch[arles] 2“*^* time had gi^at Sears of his 
salary due to him, to the value of atout 500/., 


; which he and some of our canons discoursing 
of, Dr. Child slited [i.e. slighted], and said he 
would be glad if anybody would give him 5/. 
and some bottles of wine for; which the 
canons accepted of, and accordingly bad arti- 
cles made hand and seal. After this King 
James 2 coming to the crown, paid off hia 
B[rothe]rs arrears ; w®‘* much afl’ecting Dr. 
Child, and he repining at, the canons gene- 
rously released his bargain, on condition of 
bis paving the body of the clioir w^*^ marble, 
w®*' was accordingly done, as is comemo- 
rated on his ggave-stone.’ At the coronation 
of James II, Cliild walked in the procession 
in, hifl. academical robes, as the father of 
tliFCiSttpel Royal, and he appeared in a simi- 
j lar Capacity at t-lie enrountion of William 
and Mary. In May 1690 his name occurs 
I among a list of the chapel of 8t. George’s 
drawn ii]) for the pur])ose of ass(*ssmont under 
an act of parliament for raising money by 
poll. In this he is assessed at one shilling, 
and 'for 3(X)/. in ready money and debts ’ at 
1/. 10.S'. He di(Kl at Windsor, in ihenint'ty- 
lirst year of liis age, 23 March 1696-7, This 
dat e is recorded on his tombstone, which is 
still in th(^ north aisle ()f St. (toorgcj’s Chapel, 

! though witliin the last five yt'ars it lias boon 
' moved a few yards further west iVoin its ori- 
! ginal position. The date of his death given 
I in tlio 'Cheque Book of tlu^Cluipel Royal ’is 
I 24 March. By his will he hecpu'athed 50/. to 
j tlio corporation of Windsor for charitable pur- 
I poses; he liad previously givt*n 20/. towards 
I building the town hall. (Miild jiiiblished in 
1639 a setting of twenty antliems, the words 
I tal^vm from the Psalms. TIu'si* wore lU'printed 
in 1650, and again in 1656 with a clianged title. 
Gather compositions by him oc.c.ur in contem- 
pbrapjr collections, andsevi'ral of his anthems 
j jm[d;seiwices in Boyce and Arnold’s collec- 
in Staflbfd Smitli’s ' Mnsica Anti- 
j quWf'<. Manuscript works are to he found in 
I the 'fixitish Museum, the Fitzwilliam Collec- 
I tUjp’i Ciimbridge (where are twenty-three 
I ajffthems in Blow’s autograpli), the Peter- 
I bpUi9.e Collection, (Cambridge, the Music 
I School and Christ Churcli Collections, Ox- 
! f(^,and at Canterbury, York, IJclifleld, and 
j Chichester cathedrals. Cliild forms a link 
betwfUen the old style of church music, of 
which Gibbons was the greatest master, and 
the school of the Restoration, of which Pur- 
cell is the gr^t representative. But musi- 
cally he remained true to the school in which 
he was educated, and his compositions are 
remarkable for simplicity and melody. It is 
said that at one time the choir of St. George’s 
ridiculed them on this account, whereupon 
Child wrote his celebrated service in D to 
prove to them that the simplicity of his 
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music arose from design and not from inca- 
pability. There is a fine full-length portrait 
of Child in his academic robes in the Music 
School Collection at (3xford. The head from 
this was engraved by J. Caldwall for Haw- 
kins’s ‘ History of Music.’ 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music; Cheque Book of 
(^liapel Royal, td. Rimbault ; State Papers, 
Charles II, Doequet Book, 16()l->2 ; Pepys’s Diary, 
ed. Braybrooko; Hawkins’s History of Music, ed. 
1853, 713’ ; Wood’s Pasti, cd. Bliss, i. 459, ii. ' 
265; Musical Standard for 1884,254; Boyce’s^ 
C-athodral Music, ed. Warren, i. 30 ; Arnold’s ' 
(’atliedral Music, od. 1790, i. 39; Add. MSS. 
4847 (ix. 49, 8G, 163), 31460; Child’s tombstonb; | 
Act Books, &c. of 8t. George’s Chapel ; Catfilogucs'j 
of Royal Coll, of Music, Music 8chool, Fltsi^il- | 
Ham, Christ Church, and Peterhouse Collec- 
tions.] W. B. S. j 

CHILDE, ELIAS (Jl. 1798-1818), land- ' 
scape painter, was a very prolific artist, ’ 
painting both in oil and in wat(‘r colours, 
lie first exhibited in 1798, when he appears ' 
to have been residing at 29 Compton Street, 
Soho, together with .Tames Warren Childe 1 
[q. V.], who was probably his brotluu*. hV)m I 
t he first he always confiiuMl himself to land- 
scape, and achieved considerable succ<*ss in 
this line of art. In 1825 he was elected a ^ 
fellow of the Society of Artists, and exhi- ■ 
bited upwards of five hundred pictures at | 
the exhibit ions of that societ y, tlie lioyal ' 
Academy, and the British Institution. His ' 
pictures were very popular, and always com- | 
manded a good sa le. J le ])articularly excelled 
in moonlight. (*fl'ecls,and there is an example j 
of this style in the National Gallery of Bri- 
tish Art at South Kensington. He exhibited'! 
for the last time in 1848, after which date 
he cannot bo traced. . . 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of English Arti.sts ; Grayoi^fl^ 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Arnold’s Magil^^ft 
of the Fine Arts; Catalogues of the llo^^l 
Academy, &c.] L. . . 

CHILDE, HENRY T.ANGDON 
1874), inventor of dissolving views, bom4ii''ji 
178 1 , is chiefly known in connection with th^ 
magic lant(!rn,’ a pi(*c(i of a])paratus whitdi he 
was largely iiistruimmtal in advancing from a 
mere toy to avaluable means of recreationand 
scientific research. At the time when Child(» 
made his first lantern — somewhere near the 
close of the last century — no real advance 
had been made in the construction of that 
instrument since its invention by Kircimr, a ! 
century earlier. By tlie use of achromatic | 
lenses and an improved oil-lamp, a consider- j 
able improvenifuit was soon effected ; but j 
when the lime-light (then known as the j 
^ Drummond ’ light, from its inventor) was | 


, made to replace the oil-lamp, the increase 
I in size and brilliancy of the pictures exhibited 
‘ was so great that the lantern could bo used 
as a means of entertainment in the largest 
; lialls. In addition to the practical construc- 
I tioiji of magic lanterns Childe learned, while 
still quite a young man, to paint on glass 
I with great skill and eff’e(;t. In this way ho 
i was able to jirepare slides for his lantern, 

I and the series illustrating astronomy, natural 
history, costumes of all nations, &c., whicli 
he ])ainted and exhibited in bis improved 
lantern, caused his nanu) to stand higli as a 
popular exhibitor during tlie early years of 
the ])reseut century. Among other places 
we read of Chi hhi’s (‘xhihitiona with his magic 
lantern at the Sansjiareil Theatre, which 
stood on or near the site of the present 
Adelplii Theatre ; and when the latter was 
built in 1809 Childe freipieiitly took part in 
the eutertainmeuts given there. 

In exhibiting pictures by the aid of a single 
lantern, the change from one picture to the 
n(‘xt is mad(‘ abruptly; and one slide is seen 
to push the other out of the way, or else 
tJiere is an interval of darkness. To obviate 
tliese object ions, Childe invented, in 1807, his 
famous method of Glissolving views,’ by which 
one pi(!tur(‘ a]»])eared gradually to faaeaway, 
whiU^ anotluM’ as gradu^Jly ; took its' place. 
This met hod reipiires the Use of two lanterns, 
Avhieh are slight ly inclined toward each other, 
so that their discs of light coincide upon the 
screen. Each lantern is provided witn a thin 
metallic shutter, terminating in comb-like 
teeth, by which the liglit cp.n be gradually 
cut off from one lautctTi while it is being 
turned on in tlu' otluu’; and in this way by 
turning a handle the ope jator causes one pic- 
ture t o melt , ins(‘nsibl y asif^'were, into another. 
Childe improved and complj^ed this invention 
in 1818, andithascontinfcdtoholdhighuopii- 
larity down to the present tiiiae. The taste for 
j)opular lect ures on scieiitlfitp and general sub- 
jects set in ('arly in the present century, and 
we read of the (pieeii (then the Princess Yic- 
ftoriu) with Ikt mothtjr, tlm Duchess of Kent, 
attending Childe’s enterfeamment of dissolv- 
ing vieAvs at the Adelphi. Dunng Lent of the 
years 18.37--40 Childe was erij^aged with his 
lanterns to illustrate a series of lectures on 
astrOnt)iny giv(Mi at Her Majesty’s Theatre by 
Mr. Howell. Aft er the opening of the Colos- 
seum in 182^ Chihh' was a frequent exhibitor 
there, and remained connected for a number 
of yt‘ars with that institution, which was 
finally taken down in 1875. It is in connec- 
tion with theJ^ytechnic that Childe’s name 
will he best That well-known 

building waftopened with his ^ grand phantas- 
magoria’ in liSte,and he, or his pupils, took an 
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active part in its management until it closed 
in 1882. It was here that he intri)duced the 
‘ chromatro^/ a lantern slide by wliich very 
beautiful effects of colour are produced upon 
the screen. It consists simply of two ]>amted i 
circles of glass, which are caused to revolve ! 
in opposite directions. Childe also fre(|uontly I 
travelled \n the ])roviiiees, and his lantern 
exhibitions at Manchester and most of the I 
large provincial towns were very successful. 
He lived to the great age of ninet y-three, dying 
in 1874, but retained to the last an active in- 
terest in th(‘ instrumemt which he had taken so 
conspicuous a part in jau’lectiug and using, i 

[Information from privat'* friends of Henry ! 
J^ngdon Child^ ; coiitemporary newspapers ; 
Chadwick’s Manual of the Magic Lanlorfi.] 

AV. J. ll. 

CHILDE, JAMES AVAllUEN (1780- 
1802), miniature ])ainter, first, appears as an 
exhibitor in the Iloyal Acadtmiy in 1798. In 
that year he was residing at 29 Oom])ton 
Strebt, Soho, and s(‘eins to have been a bro- 
ther of Elias Childe [q. v.], who resided at 
the same place. His first, exhibited works 
were landscapes, chiefly taken from I^ondon 
and the immediate neighbourhood, lie*, first 
appears as a inmiature paint('r in 1815, and 
seems to have thenceforth adopt (*(1 that jiar- 
ticular line exclusively. From that year to 
1853 he was a (constant exliibitor of minia- 
tures at the RoyaV Aeiidemy, and also at tlie 
Suflblk Street gallery. Most of his exhibited 
works were jiorfyaits of best known and most 
])0])ular actor^ an^ actresses of tin* day. 1 1 is 
own children were <dso favourite subjects, 
.some of whoiu.al^«i^ ado])ted art as a jirofes- 
sion, Childe resided the greattu- part of his 
life at 39 Bedford/Street, Otrvt'nt (lardmy.and 
died at Scamdale Terrace, Kensington, on 
19 Sept. 1802, aged 82. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of English’ Artists ; Gravcs’.s 
Diet, of Artists, 17fl.0-1880; (iit. of the Royal 
Academy and Society of Kritjsh Artists ; Times, 
23 Sept. 1862.] - L. C. 

CHILDERLEY, • JOHN ( 1505-^1015 ), 
divine, son of KUis (Jhllderley, a turner, wa§ 
educated at MercKanO'ayb>rs’ School, wliicli 
lie entered in 1575, aim at St. .Toliii’s College, 
Oxford, where graduated D.l). in 1603. 
He was for a time chaplain to. the English 
eolony in Stade, Hamburg, and subsequently 
ebaphiin to archbjshojis Bancroft and Abbott . 
Ht^ also held the rectories of St. Mary Wool- 
noth and St. Dunstan’s-in-the-Enst in Lon- 
don, and that of Shenfield in Essex. The 
latter was sequestered by the paidiament in 
1043. He died in 1645. ^ . ' 

[Robinson’s Meroliant Ta3dors’ Reg. i. 25 ; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 300.] J. M. R. 


CHILDERS, ROBERT C.ESAR (1838- 
1876), oriental scholar, born in 1838, was a 
son of the Rev. Charles Childers, English 
chaplain at Nice. He was appointed a w'riter 
in t he Ceylon civil siTvice at the end of 1800, 
and for three years acted as private secretary 
to the then governor, Sir Charles McCarthy. 
He then became oflice assistant to the go- 
vernment agent in Kandy ; but shortly after- 
wards, in March 1804, liis liealth broke down, 
and he was compelled to ret urn home. Wliile 
in the service lie had taken great pains to un- 
derstand the inodes of thought and feeling 
of the Sinhahise, and had givmi up one of 
his . vacations to acquire a more thorough 
knowledge of the native language and lite- 
rature than was retpiirod by tlic rules of the 
service. Those xvho can realise how precious 
are the few holidays and leisure hours of a 
liard-xvorkcd oflicial in tln^ East will know 
how to apprecinte su(*h an act. It was iu 
I this vacation, spent at the Ihmtota R(‘st- 
i house, that lu^ hegantln* st udy of Pali under 
; the guidance' of Yutramnll6 Unnanse, a 
! Buddhist scholar of great learning, and ol 
' pi'cnliar dignity and nnxh'sty, for whom his 
1 distinguislu'd jnqiil retaiinal to the last a 
! dee]) ])ersoiial rc^gard. Aft er Jiis return liome 
1 ill-health and other cause's ])rev('nt('(l him for 
I .some time from carrying on his studies in 
1 the sacred language of the Buddhists. It 
! xvas not till Novemhc'r of 1809 that he puh- 
! lished his first contribution to the literature 
; of the subject. This was the Pali text of 
I the * Khuddaka Patha,’ with Ihiglish trans- 
lations and notes, ])rint.ed in the ‘ Journal of 
tho Royal Asiatic Socic'ty.’ It was the first 
Pali text ])rinted in England, and, with one 
.exception, the only portion of the Buddhist 
siM^red hooks till then printed in Europe. 
There was at that time neitln'r dictionary 
nor grammar of tlie langnago in any Euro- 
pean tongue. Without tlu'st' it xvas impos- 
sible that the rich stores of historical and 
ethical works hidden away in the Pali manu- 
scripts could he made available for com])ara- 
tive history. These wants Childers set him- 
jfClf energetically to woi'k to su])j)ly, though 
the task xvas one from w hich any scholar less 
enterprising and less self-sacrificing would 
Imv^ shrunk. To the ])reparation of the 
Pali dictionary lie devoted the greater part 
of his time during the rest of his life ; tho 
work gradually rising in aim and scope under 
his hand. The first volume xvas published 
ill 1872. In the autumn of that year he w’as 
aiipointed sub-librarian at the India Office, 
and early in the next year he accepted tho 
appointment of professor of Pali and Bud- 
dhist literature at University College, Lon- 
I don, the first instance of a professor being 
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Appointed specially for this subject. In the 
same year he contributed a paper on Bud- 
dhist metaphysics to Prof. Cowell’s edition of 
Colebrooke’s * Essays/ and from time to time 
he published various papers on Pali and Sin- 
halese in the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.^ The most important of these papers 
^yas his edition in 1874 of the Pali text of 


eight. To an unusually powerful memory and 
indomitable energy Childers united an enthu- 
siasm in the cause of research, a passionate pa- 
tience, rare even in new and promising fields. 

[Ceylon Civil Service Guides, 1861-4 ; Uni 
veraity College Calendar, 1874 ; Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1869-70 ; personal know- 
ledge.] T. W. R. D. 


the ‘ Mahii-parinibbrma Sutta (‘ Book of the 
Great Decease’), being that jiart of tlie Bud- 
<lhist scriptures which gives in detail the 
events of the last few days of the Buddha’s 
life. Sinhalese had been generally considered 
to be a Dravidian language. In his t wo papers 
on the subject (1878 and 1875) he conclu- 
sively showed, for the first time, how tho- 
roughly Aryan wc'n; both its. grammar and 
its vocabulary. In 1871 he had discussed, 
in a paper on the well-known ‘ Dliammapada,’ 
some of its verses whicli bore more especially 
on the subject of the Buddhist id(‘al state, 
Nirvana or Arahatship. But during all these 
years Childers was sedulously engaged iu 
completing tlu^ second volume of his Pali 
dictionary, which, much larger and fuller 
than the first part, was publislied only yi the 
Autunm of 1875. 'J’his great and important 
work did for Pali what Wilson’s dictionary 
had done for Sanskrit. It was not only the 
most valuabb^ contribution that bud yet been 
made to the study of the language, but was 
the indispensable means hy which further 1 
progress ctiuld he made. Like Wilson’s it. | 
was sure to ho superseded; for it made pos- j 
sihle that rapid advance in tlie ])ublication ; 
of Pali texts whicli has been the most marked 1 
feature in oriental studies since its appear- 1 
ance. It was t he foundation of all that sub- 
sequent Avork by the various editors engaged 
oil the Pali Text Society which has rendered 
it inadequate. Its great value was imme- 
diately recognised throughout Europe ; And 
A few months after its appearance it was | 
awarded by the Institute of France the Vol- ! 
iiey prize of 1876 for the best philological 
work of the year. After the completion of 
the dictionary Childers with unwearied, zeal 
looked forward to renewed activity. He, had 
announced his intention of publishing a com- 
plete translation of the Buddhist Jataka l^k, 
the most ancient and the most extensive col- 
lection of folklore extant, and his' name ap- 

f ►eared as the promised contributor of trans- 
ations of various parts of tlie Buddhist scrip- 
tures to the Oxford series of translations from 
the sacred books of the East. But his continual 
labours had told upon a constitution already 
enfeebled and consumptive, a cold contracted 
in the early part of the year developed into 
A rapid consumption, and he died on 25 July 
1876 at Wey bridge at the early age of thirty- 


CHILDREN, GEORGE (1742-1818), 
electrician, bom in 1742, graduated B.A. of 
Oriel (yollegc, Oxford, in 1762, and was a 
I bencher of the Middle Temple, although he 
j never practised at the bar. lie owned much 
I property near Tunbridge, and successfully en- 
I gaged in business there ns a banker for many 
i years, devoting his leisure to scientific pur- 
j suits. He lived at Eerox Hall, Tunbridge, 

, and married the eldest daughter of Thomas 
I Marshall Jordan, by whom he had an only 
son [see Cm i.DJiUN,* J oiiif O eokoe]. In 1 802 
the nows of the diseovtTy of the galvanic pile 
hy Professor Volta in Italy rea(;hed this coun- 
try. It was at onee seen that by enlarging 
I the dimensions of the apjiaratus emjdoyed 
j more powerful eliects could be produi*ed. 
Children and his son became much interested 
in the subject. His position enabled him to 
retire from the act ive exercise of his business, 
and he devot ed all his energies and much of lus 
money to aiding his son in the construction 
of new and large galvanic batteries. Their 
principal battery consisted of twenty-one 
colls, <*ach containing plates of copper and 
zinc, liaving a combined area equal to thirty- 
two square feet. When these plates were 
]}roperly connected jpnd immersed in acidu- 
lated wat er, they gehevated a current of elec- 
tricity which was capable of producing effects 
considered at that time very surprising. The 
refractory metals, iridium an^ platinum, were 
easily fustul hy tliis current, which was able 
to ignite six feet of tbih'platinum wire. Chil- 
dren also wrote much verse, and extracts were 
published in the memoir of his son. In 
1816 the failure of the Tunbridge bank, of 
which he was still a "partner, left Children 
nearly penniless. His son took a small liouse 
at Chelsea for liim, and there he died on 
21 Aug. 1818. 3 ^. 

[Gent,. Mag. 1818, pt. ii.*p. 378 ; Memoir of 
J. G. Children, 1853.] ^ W. J. 11. 

CHILDREN, JOHN GEORGE (1777- 
1852), secretary of the Royal Society, only 
son of George Children [q. v.], was born at 
Ferox Hall, Tunbridge, on 18 May 1777, his 
mother dying six days after. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Queps’ College, Cam- 
bridge, but lift college in 1798 to marry a 
Miss HolweH, granddaughter of Governor 
Holwell [q. v.] ; she died m 1800. After her 
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death Children travelled much, and studied editor with It. Phillips of the ‘ Annals of Phi- 
mechanics and mineralogy, and in March 1 807 losophy,’ although his name never appeared 
was elected F.H.S. In November 1808 he on the 1 itle-page. He was very active in the 
contributed to the iiU)yal Society a paper on establishment of the lOntomological Society 
the most advantageous mode of constructing in 183S, and was its president in 1834-6. He 
a voltaic ap])arat us for chemical research (PA«7. had a good entomological library and collec- 
Trans. 1809). His experimenli* were per- tion of insects, and wrote several papers on 
formed with a battery of t'^nty-one plates insects. lie resigned his post at the British 
[see CHlLDKKy, (TK0RG«j.^*He built a good , Museum in 1840, and occupied his closing 
iaboratory at Tunbridge, ihVWch Sir H. Davy : years largely with astronomy. lie died at 
made numerous experimtuits (see Davy, Ba- ■. Halstead Place, Kent, on 1 Jan. 1852. He 
kerian Lcctim\ 1809, and Bhil. Trnyu. 1811, * was of a most lovable disposition, unsoured 
HJn Combinations of Oxymuriatic Gas and by frequent illnesses and misfortunes, free 
Oxygen ’), and in which Davy subsequently from arrogance or conceit, most careful in 
met with a severe accident during an exj)eri- aj^erta|mng facts, and equally zealous in 
in('ut (October 1^1-). In lc<08-9 Children, fnendsnip and in science, 
during a tour ilt^Sjpain, mot Blanco White, Besides the works above mentioned (Jiil- 
of whom he giviw^'^ome interesting particii- dreu wrote in defence of Sir H. Davy’s sufety- 
lars(Afcwiofrc^6^tf|^;’^/?,p]).89-92),montion- lamp, and also niunerous paptirs on minerals 
ing him as ^my eteri-to-b(M’eineinhert‘d kind in ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ Tliomsons ‘Annals of Phi- 
friend Blanco.’ On 2 July 18 13 Children put losophy,’ and the ‘ Philoso])hical Magazine.’ 
in action the largest galvanic battery tben i f M<>,„oir of ChiMn-n bv A. A. (his only chil.l, 
constructed, each plate presenting tbirtv-two ! privately' printed, Westi'ninsler, 

square leet of surluce. 1 ne remarkable re- , 1853 . Gent. Mag. 180*2, i. 622.] (1. T. 11. 

suits obtained are recorded iu the ‘Phil. Trans.’ | » 

for 1816. For these experiments ( 'hildreii in CHILDREY, .1 OSII U A (1(123-1 (170), an- 

1828 received the lioym In^^Untion medal. tiquary and astrolog('r, was tlio son of Uobert 
In 1810 the household ai'Tun bridge was Childnyof Uocliestcr, wheni In^ Avasborii in 
broken up by the bankruptcy ^ Mr. Chiklreu, 1023. He was educated at Rocliester gi’am- 
seii., in paying debts inciMyed by his bank, mar school, entered Magdalen C’ollege, Ox- 
and Children acce^tftd* a post tis librarian in ford, in the Lent term of 1040, and became 
the de])artoent of aii^iUui ties' in tlie British one of the clerks. On the breaking ont of 
Museum. In 1819 he'pUblirij^d, with considc- the civil war he left the iiniversily, and did 
rahle additions, Mnsltlt^n of Tlkmard’s not return until the city had surrt.mdered to 
‘ Essay on Chemical AnalTfiifl%!.oin his ‘Trait e the forces of the ])arl lament. Ho look hU 
do Cliimie.’ He m^arriecrp^l May 1819, liis degree of B.A. on 22 July 10 10, and is said, 
third wife, Mrs. Tow^, wU(S lived til I 1839 C tho^^h his name docs not ap])ear in tho 
liis second wife, Caroliue,^aUfibt®r of George ’ ^Register of the Visitors of the lliiivei*sity ' 
Furlong Wise of Woolstc^jlJeybii, whom he j edibw by Professor Montagu Ihirrows for 
married ini 809, havija§f®ed(&Jt) Aug. 1810. . tlie Cninden Society, to have bet'u expelhxl 
In 1821 Children C^Snt^Utjad’to the ‘ Jour- | his college in 1648. Until the Uesto- 
nal of Science and a j rafiqn be maintained himself by keeping a 

very curious old of, i^pol at Faversham in his native county. 

Metals,’ by John j^^^MjEsned at Baz. fjpt J060 he was a])pointed hy Henry Somer- 
thirty miles south-east.X>i1^d6Cmx, in I(i30. setylord Herbert, as one of his cha])lains, and 
In 1822 his traiislatHeUJ^ BeriMin.^’s work on through this peer’s favour quickly obtained 
tlie use of the bloWpi^, in chefiiical analysis prefbj&ent. Having been created M.A. on 
^peared. In transferred by 24 Jain. 1660- 1, he was installed on 23 Jan. 

Davy’s influence to the d^ji^’tment of zoology, 166^4 in the archdeaconry of Sarum ; on 
but continued to analviSi^kad describe mine- thb j^lst of the following June he obtained 
rals. In 1823 he aiioiiyniously an the prebendal stall of YotminstiT Prima in 

abstract of Lamar6k<s^^&enora of Shells’ in the cathedral church of Salisbury, and in the 
the ‘ Journal of Scfetice and Art.’ In 1824 same y^ was appointed to the rectory of 
he became a joint editor of the ^'Zoological Upwey in Dorsetshir(». He died at Dpwey 
Journal’ then established. In tbb same year on 20 Aug.- 1670, and was buried in the 
he discovered a method of extracting silver chancel of his parish church, 
without the use of mercury, wJjicKTwas pur- Childrey published during the protectorate 

chased from him by several Albertan mining two small works. The first of them was ^ In- 
companies. In 1826-7, and agf^ib'^rpm 1830 dago Astrologica, or a brief and modest En- 
to 1837, he was one of the secretaries of the quiry into some principal points of Astrology,’ 
Royal Society. For some years be was joint 1662, and this was followed in 1653 by ‘ Sy- 
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zygiasticon instauratum ; or an ephemeris of to inquire into the king’s printers* patent arose 
the places and aspects of the planets as they from a conference between John Qhilds, his 
respect the © as Cent er of their Orbes. Cal- brother an^ partner Robert, and J oseph Hume, 
culated for 1663/ But the on\j volume now M.P., on the subject of cheap bibles, and the in- 
connected with his name is his * Britannia convenience ofa continuance of the monopoly. 
Baconica, or the natural rarities of England, Childs informed the committee that he and 
Scotland, and Wales, according as they are his brother had been in business for a quarter 
to be found in every Shire historically re- of a century, that they employed over a hun- 
lated according to the precepts of the Lord dred hands, and Ijiat they had printed edi- 
Bacon,’ which was printed in London in tions of the Bible tvith notes (thus eluding 
1660, and issued at Paris in a French, trans- the patent) for many years. He was a staunch 
latioii in 1002 and 1007. Though the de- nonconformist, and perhaps the first person 
scriiDtions of the curiosities mentioned in its not a member of the Society of Friends who 
])ages are mostly taken from previous writers, siiftered imprisonment on account of a con- 
there are occasional references to his own ob- scientious refusal to pay church rates. This 
servations. He alludes at least twice to what occurred in May 1836, and led to the agita- 
he had seen in his native county of Kent,' tion out of which grew the3raintree case, 
and mentions his visits to Wiltshire, Gldu- The incarceration was the Object of a de- 
cester Cathedral, and to Witney. The work bate in the House of Com^iohs, and a. con- 
was undoubtedly popular, and it is said to temptuous reference by Sir Robert Peel to 
have imbued Dr. Plot with a desire of com- < the Bungay martyr.’ In 1 837 the town was 
piling his ^ Natural History of Oxfordshire.’ visited by O’Connell, and the Messrs. Childs 
Childrey made numerous observations in so- took a leading part in receiving him. Anews- 
veral volumes on the weather and the tides j)aper of the day says that a banquet was 
at Weymouth, which it was his intention to given at the house of ‘ the spoil’d Child’ in 
have bequeathed to the Royal Society, but honour of the agitator; In 1841 the tw'o 
tliey seem to have been lost. Ton of his l^c- brothers, Mr. Alderman. Besley, and others, 
t(‘rs, written to Oldenburg and others (1669— established the ^ Nonconfoniiist ’ newspaper, 
1670), are in the possession of that body, and for many years edited by tlie late Edward 
a communication from Childrey to Seth Miall, M.P. [q. v.] Beeides^is opposition to 
Ward, bishop of Salisbury, commenting on church rates and the bibfe inonopoly, Childs 
the hypothesis oHfr. John Wallis about the deserves to be remembittred as one of the 
flux and reflux of the sea (which was printed pioneers of the movemient for cheap and good 
in the ^ Philosophical Transactions,’ No. 16, literature for the million. He died at Bun- 
p. 263), is in its ‘ Philos()])hical Transactions,’ gay on 1 2 Aug.- 1^6^ in Bis Seventieth year. 
No. 64, pp. 2061-8, and in the Abridgment, He married the daui^ter of a Mr. Brightley. 
i. 616-20. To these animadversions Wallis This fact, with other itqlns of personal hi’s- 
published a reply in the same * Transaction^/ tory, is told by J. E. Ritchie (JSast Anglia^ 
No. 64, pp. 2008-74, Abridgment, i. 620-3. 188.3, pp. 1.3B, &c.)L 'f . 

Childrey was certainly possessed with much Rojjert Ctiil 1)8 («fc;lB87)^ his brother and 
enthusiasm for natural history. partner, also gave evh^jefii^e before the select 

[Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 90, 244 ; Wopd^S committee of 1881 ^ , the king’s print(?rs’ 
Athenae (Bliss), iii. 903-4 ; Cat. of MS. Let£er8>« .patent. He commitfed^spicide on 29 Dec. 
in possession of Royal Soc. (1840), pp. 24-7 ; ] 1837, by throwing l^iBSelf Out of an U])per 
Hutchins’s Dorset (18G4 ed.), ii. 848.] • ' ' window of his house ht Bungay, 

W. P. C. Charles CinnBs (18^rTl870), printer, son 
CHILDS, JOHN (1783-1863), printer^was of John Childs, and long thebeadofthetirmof 
born in 1783 at Bungay, Suffolk, where, says John Childs&; Son, diei§ at Bungay on 26 Dec. 
the song Old Bungay ’), * Then for printers, 1 876, in his seventiel;h year. Dr. F. J . Furni- 
good gracious ! what hosts we have got ! ’ Hi®'* vail {Report of the f^v-cer 1877), after 
father and grandfather carried on the same referring to the su^ort afforded by him to 
business from 1796. In association with the Chaucer and othet societies, goes on to 
Joseph Ogle Robinson, he projected the series state that his * interest in us and our doings 
known as the ^ Imperial octavo editions of wasthatofa cultivatedliteiary man, andnot 
standard authors,’ which sold extensively for of a tradesman seeking gain. A first-rate 
many years, and supplied in a cheap but hand- man of business, quick, resolute, always to be 
some form books of literary value. The series trusted, alT^aysj striving for excellence, Mr. 
subsequently passed successively through the Childs was also a well-educated, well-read 
hands of Westley and Davis, Ball, Arnold & man, a strohjg: liberal in politics, a good hater 
Co., and H. G. Bohn. The select committee of religious shanis, a captain of volunteers 
of the House of Commons appointed in 1831 till within a few years of his death.’ During 
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the com- law and currency controversies he I 
contributed one or two articles to the ^ West- j 
minster Review.’ He ^av(^ evidence before 1 
the select committee 01 the Houle of Com- 
mons on the queen’s printers’ patent, 1869, | 
pointing out that the most beautiful as well j 
AS the most accurate editions of the Bible 
liad been tlu^ work of unauthorised juinters. 
Messrs. Clay, Son, Sc Tayloy, of Bn^ad Street 
Hill, purchased tlie plant and stock-in-trade 
of the firm, and carried on the business at 
Bungay. 

[Gont. Mag. Fci)ruary 1838, April 1854 ; Non- 
conformist, 17 Aug. 1853, 10 Jan. 1877 ; Suffolk 
Chronicle, 20 Aug. 1853 ; Bookseller, 2 March 
1877; Report of the JSelort Commit toe of the 
House of Commons on the King’s Printers’ Pa- 
tent, 1831; ih. on ^)mon’s Printers’ Patent, 1 859 ; 
Timporloy’ti Encydhmfiedia of Printers And Print- 
ing, 1842; Printing TS^nds, 15 Jan. 1877, 15March 
1877.] ll.R.T. 

CHILLENDEN, EDMUND (Jl. 1660), 
theological writer, was an olheer in the par- 
liamentary army. At the general rendezvous 
held before P'airfax in Corkbush Field, Hert- 
ford, on 15 Noy. 1647, Minor Scott, having 
insinuated seditions pinncip|p8 into the minds 
of the soldiery, wds committed to the custody 
of Lieutenant Chillenden, fijid sent up to the 
parliament. Subseqtj^iitly Oliilleiiden at- 
tained the rank .’of captain. He was living 
in 1660. . 

lie published : 1, Pleaching witliout Or- 
dination,’ London,. 1647, 4to, Lazarus Sea- 
man wrote a brief answer to this work, aj)- 
pended to his ^ ViuditsAtipn Of the J udgment 
of the Reformed ChUrclibs and Protestant 
Divines from Misrepresontatidns concerning 
( Irdination and Li^in;g’ 0 n of Hands,’ London, 
1047, 4to. Another reply' appeared under 
the title of * Church Mempers set in Joynt, 
hy Filodexter Transilvanus/ London, 1648, 
4to. 2. * Nathan’s Parable j, yrith a Letter to 
his Excellency the Lord' General Cromwell,’ 
London, 1063, 4tp. _ j 

[Watt’s Bibl, uudsr 7Ghillondeii’ and 

* Seaman ; * Cat. of "VKlliams’s Library, ii. 77, 
243, 390 ; Thurloe’s State^papfers, iv. 365, v. 286 ; 
Masftros Civil War. Tracts, p. Ivii; Notes and 
Queries, 8rd ser. •vd. 264.] T. C. 

CHILLESTER,,JA3IES (/. 1671), trans- 
lator, published * A Most Excellent Hystorie, 
Of the Institution ... of Christian Princes, 
And the Originall of Kingdomes ; Whtjreunto 
is annexed a treatise of Peacse and Warre, 
and another of the Dignitie of Mariage. . . . 
First written in Latin by Chjlidonius Tigu- 
rinus, after translated into Frejwjh by Peter 
Bonaisteau of Nauiits in Brittaine, and now 
englished hy lames Chillester, Londoner. 


! Chillingworth 

. . . London, H. Bynnoman, dwelling in 
Knightridcr ^treat, at the signe of the Mer- 
mayd,’ 1671, 4to, black letter. On the back 
of the title-page are the arms of the queen, 
to whom the book is dedicated, and four lines 
of poetry. 

[Chillcstor’s A Most Excellent Hystorie, in the 
British Museum; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Her- 
bert), 971.] W. H. 

CHILLINGWORTH, JOHN (Jl. 1360), 
mathematician, was a fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he studied with great 
diligence, and founded a school of zealous 
promoters of mathematical inquiries. He 
wrote learned treatises on astrology, reject- 
ing the exiruviigances, but retaining what he 
judged to be the sane substratum, of tlie 
science. Lcdaiid describes his ‘ Algorismus ’ 
as ingenious and effective ; ho had also seen 
his ‘Canones ct Tabuhe Astronomicie.’ Cliil- 
lingwortli wrote besides : ‘ Do J iidiciis Astro- 
nomic,’ 0)e Crepnsculis,’ 0)e Ascension! bus 
Nubium,’ ^ Aritlimeticiim opus,’ and other 
works not enumcrat/ed. 

[Leland’s Comnicntarii do Script. Brit. (1709), 
p. 455; Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. vi. 460; Pits, 
He Angli* Scriptoribu.s, p. 489 ; Tanner’s Ihbl. 
Brit.p. 177 ; Sherburne’s Sphere of M. Manilius, 
p. 37 ; Brodrick’s Memorials of Merton, 27, 222.] 

A. M. C. 

CHILLINGWpRTH, JOHN (d. 1445), 
astronomer, trod in the footsteps and in- 
herited the fame of his predecessor of the 
same name, with whom lie has sometimes 
been confounded. Like liim, h(5 was a fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, and like him ho 
cultivated with especial predilection mutlie- 
matical studies. The titles of his works, how- 
ever, have not been transmitted to us, and it 
is doubtful whether he may not have had 
the credit of some of liis pnjdecessor’s work. 
He is stated to have been a native of North- 
umberland, was principal of St. John’s Hall 
in 1440, and junior proctor of the university 
in 1441. He died 17 May 1446, and was 
. buried outside the chapel oi* Merton College, 
‘•flia will was proved 25 May 1446. Anthony 
h Wood testifies that he was ‘ a great astro- 
tiomer of his time, as his works have showed, 
having been a zealous follower and admirer of 
.Tohn Chillingwortb, sometime fellow of bis 
college, and in renown in the century going 
before.’ 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Wood’s Colleges and 
Halls (Glitch), iii. 48, App.; Brodrick’s Memo- 
rials of Merton, 233.] A. M. C. 

CHILLINGWORTH, WILLIAM (1602- 
1644), theologian, was the son of a well- 
to-do citizen of Oxford, who afterwards held 
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the office of mayor, and must liavo been a 
man of literary or theological interests, as 
Laud, at that time fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, acted as godfather to his son William. 
Under these circumstances it was natural 
that Chillingworth should bo destined to a 
university career. He was educated at a 
grammar school in Oxford, and in 1618 was 
made a scholar of Trinity College. He took 
his degree of B.A. in 1020, and owing to his 
growing reputation as a scliolar was elected j 
fellow of his college on 10 June 1028. 

Chilling worth’s connection with Laiid led 
to an episode which is discreditable to them 
both. Alexander Gill, an usher in St. Paul’s 
School, was in flic habit of visiting old friends 
at Oxford, and in the heat of a convivial con- 
versation in the grove of Trinity College used ; 
some strong expressions against the king, 
and prais(Ml Felton’s murder of the Duke of 
Buckingham. F’or this he was (‘ailed before 
the Star-chamber on 6 Nov., was d<‘graded 
from the ministry, deprivijd of his university 
(h^gree, and sentenced to lose his oars. Au- 
brey (Lives of Eminent Men, ii. 285) says 
that Chillingworth stuit Laud ^ wtujkly intel- 
ligence of what passed in the imiversityyKind ] 
it is exceedingly probable from the nature of j 
the evidence against Gill that the informa- ' 
tion ill his case came from Chillingworth 
(Masson, Life of Milton, i. 178 note). It 
so, Chillingwortli’s communications to Ijuud 
must have been singularly indiscreet, and 
Laud must have used them unscrupulously ; 
and it was well for Chillingworth that he 
was turned from political interests to eccle- 
siastical controversy. 

To the discussion of the religious questions 
which agitated the university at that time 
Chillingworth brought an impartial and well- 
balanced mind, a large store of learning, and a 
keen power of dialectics. I le delighted in argu- 
ment and discussion, and his talents won mm 
the intimacy of such men as Sir Lucius Caiy, 
John Hales, and Gilbert Sheldon (afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury). The question 
which was uppermost in Oxford was the con- 
troversy against the church of Rome, and into 
this ChillingwortJi plunged with ardour. He 
measured swords with a Jesuit, who went by 
the name of John Fisher, who was busied in 
Oxford with the defence of the Roman, posi- 
tion. Frequent arguments with Fisher led 
Chillingworth to doubt the logical basis of 
the Laudian theology, which was then pre- 
valent among his Oxford friends. The Laudian 
school insisted upon ecclesiastical order and 
ecclesiastical authority ; Chillingworth was 
not satisfied with the evidence for the con- 
tinuity of the protestant church. He was 
acutely susceptible to the Jesuit arguments 


against Luther as a schismatic who had no 
evidence of a commission, human or divine, 
for his revolutionary action ; he was keenly 
conscious t)f the excesses of some protestant 
bodies, and saw in protestaiitism no ma- 
chinery for suppressing heresy or restoring 
the unity of the church (Knott, in ^Direc- 
tions to be observed by N. N.,’ p. 67, gives 
Chillingworth’s summary of his reasons for 
joining the church of Rome, and this Summary 
is acknowledged te bi) genuine by Chilling- 
worth, * Pndace to the Author of Charity 
Maintained ’). In short, Chillingworth, as 
ho wrote to Slnddon, was attracted by the 
idea of an infallible church, and saw no other 
church save that of Home which claimed in- 
fallibility in matters of faith. Wearied by 
the perpetual (;ontroversie$ in which he had 
hitherto li ved, he sought a refuge in the Roman 
churcii. 

Chillingworth’s conspicuous abilities made 
him an im])ortant convert, and the Jesuits 
dc^termined to find him employment. In 16.60 
ho went to the colh'go of Douay, where he 
was urged to put in writing an account of 
the mot ives which had led liim to make his 
religious change. Perhaps this was hardly 
Judicious treatment of one who sought abov 
all things relief, from inward questionings. 
However, Chillingworth undertook the task 
imposed upon him, and with a sense of now 
responsibility his intellectual fairness again 
revived. He felt it his duty to weigh afresh 
the arguments of ^ his former friends, and 
Laud, then bishop of London, began a series 
of letters to his godson, which had the effect 
of turning his mind to a new line of inquiry 
(Wttarton, Hist, of the Troubles and Trial 
of William Laud, p. 227). The result was 
that Chillingworth, as he says himself, ^ U])()n 
betttir consideration became a doubting jia- 
pist.’ He left. Douay in 1631 and returmid 
to Oxford, where he pursuM his thc^ological 
inquiries with an impatlia'l mind, till in 16.*H 
he again declared himself to be a protestant, 
and published a' statement of the motives 
which induced him ta become a Romanist, 
together with, a ,<5bnfutation of them (a 
later summary of tliis paper is in his ^ Addi- 
tional Discourses,’ No. 8). ^ 

Though Chillingworth* abandoned the 
church of Rome, he did not at once return 
to the church of England. His mental 
struggles h^ led him to seek an intellectual 
basis for belief which rested on something 
deeper than any ecclesiastical system. He 
had left the church of England because the 
church of Rome set^med to offer a firmer 
foundati<>n for a system which was capable 
of logical expression. When he found that 
this also was open to objections, he slowly 
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worked throup^h the prepossessions * which ; 
by his education had got possession of his i 
understanding/ and sought for a reasonable { 
basis of belief. He rested upon scripture i 
interpreted by reason, and did not seek to i 
discover any perfect system of dogma or prac- ! 
tice. He was not interested in setting up j 
the church of England against the church of 
Rome, but was contented to. convince him- 
self that a man, honestly in search of truth, 
could find it in the scripttifes, and that no 
claims of infallibility could be maintained 
against the right of the enlightened conscience j 
to bring everything to the test of learning j 
and rational investigation. Tried by these j 
tostshe found not liiiigeiToneoiis iii tbet(‘ach- ' 
ing of the church of England, hut he de- j 
dined to take orders because he was not con- j 
vinced that every proposition contained in j 
the Thirty-nine Articles could be ])rovecI from j 
scripture, and he regarrfed the articles them- j 
selves as an ^ imposition on men’s consci- | 
dices,’ resembling thc3 authority claimed by 
the church of Rome to utter infallible deiini- j 
tions of dogma (Dks Matzeaux, Letters to ' 
Sheldon f p. 78 ^ &c.) 1 

It was natural tltat the Romanists should 1 
attack with some bitterness a convert from ' 
whom they had hoped' mdoh, whose conduct | 
had been marked by * sucji apparent irreso- ' 
luteness; while, at th^ same time, Chilling- 
worth's new position did not commend itself j 
to protestant zealots. ^^The divim^s of the | 
Laudian school, however, combined great ! 
doctrinal tolerance with a love for outward j 
order, and treated Ghilliiigworth with con- 
sideration while they strove. to overcome his 
scruples. They recognised' his value as a 
controversialist, and, howevei'.nuich Chilling- 
worth may have wish(^d ' to Jibld aloof from | 
controversy, it was fo^odjuppu him. II is ' 
former friends among the ^Romanists as- 
sailed him with reproociiC^ which he an- 
swered by temperate argumetfte against the 
chief positions on whidh l^hi^ rested their 
attacks. Thus he wi^otb to John Lowgar, a 
coiwert to RomauisTDfli, a’ iettgjr' giving* Rea- 
sons against Popery/ ai^ rjiiSi^r held a con- 
ference with Lewgar in-wli<chthey discussed 
the Roman claims of .infalfibility and catho- 
licity. The same** controversy also seems to 
have given rise to a. short treatise of Chil- 
lingworth’s, * A Discourse against the Infalli- 
bility of the Roman Church.’ About the 
same time hti engaged in a similar contro- 
versy with a Jesuit Known as Daniel, whose 
real name was John Floyd, a^inst whom 
Chillingworth took up the formedgroiind that 
the contradictions involved iW several of the 
Roman doctrines ivere a Conclusive proof 
against the inlallibility of the church. A 


third disputation was held before Lord Digby 
and Sir Kenelm Digby with Mr. White, the 
author of * Rush worth’s Dialogues,’ on the 
subject of tradition. A summary of all these 
controversies is contained in the detached 
pieces which , were published in 1687 under 
the title of * Additional Discourses of Mr. 
Chillingworth.’ 

All this, however, was but preparatory to 
Chillingworth’s great work, whi^ was the 
result of accidental circumstances, and sufters 
from its accidental form. Rarely has a work 
of such importance been weighted by so much 
extraneous matter, for Chillingworth is not 
only answering anxmemy, but defending a 
friend at the same time. The controversy to 
which Chill ingwortfi brought all his learning 
and all his thought arose from the publica- 
tion in lO.'lO of a hook called * (charity mis- 
taken, with tlui want Avlu^reof Catholics are 
unjustly charged for affirming, as they do 
with grief, that Prot(*staiicy unrepentod de- 
stroys salvation.’ The writer was a Jesuit, 
Edward Knott, who was answered by Dr. 
Potter, provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
in a book calh^d ^ Wjint of Charity justly 
charged on all such Romanists as dare (with- 
out trut h or modesty) affirm that Protestancie 
destroyeth salvation’ (ICrTl). The Jesuit re- 
plied in UhM in a work entitled * Mercy and 
I’ruth, or Clirtrity maintained by Catholics.’ 
The nature of the controversy is sufficiently 
indicated by tln^se titles, and the (juestion thus 
raised was precisely the onti which interested 
Chillingworth most deeply. Ho had become 
a Romanist through his longing for (lertaint y ; 
lie found that a more logical organisation gave 
no greater certainty, but- made more demands 
upon the intellect; he had abandoned Ro- 
manism because he discovered that the pro- 
blem was an individual problem, and that a 
universal solution was unattainable. He ac- 
cordingly undertook to spare Dr. Potter the 
tijouble of replying to Knott’s pamphlet, and 
set lo work to answer it liimself. For this 
purpose ho went to the house of his friend. Sir 
Lucius Cary (then Lord Falkland), at Great 
Tew in Oxfordshire. There lie found a well- 
stocked library and a man of congenial tem- 
per, with whom he might discuss tlie various 
points in the argument which he was pre- 
paring. 

The news of this intention of Chillingworth 
caused some stir ; it was a great point for 
the Anglicans that their champion was one 
who knew the ways of the Jesuits, and could 
answer them from personal experience. K nott, 
in the heat of the fray, adopted an unworthy 
means of putting his adversary at a disad- 
vantage. In 1 636 he issued a pamphlet, * A 
Diraction to be observed by N. N. if hee 
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meane to precede in answerinfj the book en- 
titled Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained 
by Oatholicks/ In this he tried to put Chil- 
lingworth out of court by accusing him of 
Socinianism. This personal attack still fur- 
ther complicated Chillingworth’s book ; not 
only had he to defend Dr. Potter, and to re- 
fute Knott’s arguments, but he had also to 
clear his own reputation. 

It would seem that Knott’s attack on Chil- 
ling worth’s orthodoxy caused some apprehen- 
sion in the mind of Laud, who desired that 
(J hilling worth’s book should be submitted to 
the revision of some sound divines before it 
was published. It was accordingly revised 
by iliehard Bally, the vice-chancellor, and 
JohnPrideaux and Samuel Fell, divinity pro- 
fessors in the university of Oxford, and it 
appear(‘d in Ifi.S? with their imprimatur, so 
that Chillingworth claimed tliathe had ^made 
it pass through the fiery trial of the exact 
censures of many iinderst anding judges.’ The 
book bore the tith' of * The Keligioii of Pro- 
testants a Safe Way of Salvation ; or, an an- 
swer to a book entitled Mercy and Truth, or 
Charity maintained by Catholiques.’ It began 
with a ^ preface to the author of Charity main- 
tained, with an answer to his pamphlet en- 
titled A Direction to N. N.’ It then pro- 
ceeded to quote the preface and various chap- 
ters of the treatise ^ Charity maintaiiuMl,’ 
and answer their arguments point by point. 
^ Charity maintained’ consisted of two parts, 
but Chillingworth contented himself with 
answering only the first part, which dealt 
with the general principle involved in the 
controversy ; and did not pursue the points 
of detail opened out by the second part^ for 
reasons which he gives in the ^conclusion.’ 

Thus Chill ingworth’s book is inextricably 
involved in extraneous matter, and owes its 
unity only to the lofty conceptions of its 
author, which animate all his arguments. He 
came forward not to attack Ilomanism or de- 
fend Anglicanism, but to maintain the right 
■of free inquiry and the necessity of personal 
conviction. He spoke with an entire detach- 
ment from all contending systems ; * My de- 
eire is to go the right way to eternal happn 
ness ; but whether this way lie on the right 
hand, or on the left, or straightforward; 
whether it be by following a living guide, or 
'by seeking my direction in a book, or by 
hearkening to the secret whisper of some 

E rivate spirit, to me it is indifferent.’ Hence 
e proceeded on the principle of * damning no 
man nor doctrine without express and certain 
warrant from God’s word.’ He attacked the 
Romanist assumption of certainty by a keen 
analysis of the grounds of belief, which ho 
regarded primarily as intellectual assent ; he 


drew clear distinctions between different kinds 
of evidence, between probable and necessary 
inferences, between moral and intellectual 
error. He argued on behalf of free inquiry 
as the great principle of protestantism, and 
limited himself to prove that if this principle 
was honestly followed, even though it led to 
intellectual errors on some points, it could 
not exclude from a' participation in God’s 
promises, and was therefore ^ a safe way of 
salvation.’ 

Chill ingworth’s book at once attracted at- 
tention by its conspicuous ability, and a second 
edition was demanded within five months. 
But Chill ingworth’s position and arguments, 
though interesting to the learned and culti- 
vated, were regarded with abhorrence by 
zealots on every side. His Jesuit antagonisi , 
Knott, attacked liim in a pamphlet, * Chris- 
tianity maintained; or, a Discovery of sundry 
Doctrines tending to the Overthrow of the 
Christian Religion’ (1(>38), and in 1039 two 
other works were issued from St. Omer d(*- 
nouncing Chillingworth as an atheist, whose 
principles were subve^rsive of all religion. 
Even nine years after Ohillingwortli was dead, 
Knott still continued his protest in ‘ Infi- 
delity unmasked, or a confutation of a book 
published by Mr. William Chillingworth’ 
(Ghent, 1052). Nor was the puritan party 
much better pleased with Chillmgworth’s ar- 
guments. In their eyes also he was imperil- 
ling religion by rea6lving faith into reason, 
and his intellectual tolerance had no charm 
for them wlien they were striving for supre- 
macy. But Chillingworth’s opinions were 
acceptable to Charles I and Laud, and Sir 
Thomas Coventi^i keeper of the seal, offered 
him a benefice -which ne refused because lui 
could not subsoribe the articles. He ex- 
pressed himself in Jiid book ‘ that the doctrine 
of the Church of Bhglahd is pure and ortho-r 
dox, and that there , is no error in it which 
may necessitate., dr warrant any man to dis- 
turb the peace or rehpunce the communion of 
it. This, in n^ opinion, is all intended by 
subscription.’ Lapd .had'po fault to find wit h 
this definition of subscription, which was also 
held by Sheldon, 'Pif6bably in consequence 
of their representations, and after this public 
announcement of his meaning, Chillingworth 
agreed to sign the articles, as a basis of peace 
and union, not as a token of entire assent. 
After this, in July 1638, lie was made chan- 
cellor of Salisbury, with the prebend of Brix- 
worth in Northamptonshire annexed, and 
soon afterwards was made master of Wig- 
ston’s Hospital in lieicester. In 1640 he was 
elected proctor in convocation by the chapter 
of Salisbury^ and sat in that assembly, which 
incurred t he wTath of parliament, so that its 
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members wtire tlireateiied with a heavy 
fine. 

All other subjects wore now thrown into the 
background by the outbreak of the st riiggle l)e- 
tweenking and parliament. It is not sur])rising 
that men like Chillingworth and Falkland, 
who saw the hope of the future li() in the pre- 
valence of right reason, should liave shrunk 
before the immoderate pretensions of ^larlia- 
ment and joiiK^J tlie king’s side, in the inte- 
re.sts of order and j)oa(*(‘. He used his ])en in 
tlie king’s belialf, chiefly to criticise the Scot- 
tish de(;laration, a task which was doubtless 
congenial to tlie bent of his ])enetrat ing mind. 
Fliis naturally brought upon him retaliatory 
attacks, and Chillingworth wrote to excuse 
hiuisolf for writing against rebels (DusMxi- 
ZBAUX, Life of Chilliny worth, p. IlOO). 

Moreover, Chillingworth joined the royal 
army, whether as a chaplain through choice 
or as a soldier through nocossit v (cannot be 
said. In August 1()43 ho was with the king’s 
forces hefore (iloucester, wluu-e his classical 
l(‘arn ing suggested an engine for assault after 
the fashion of the Roman test ado (Rirsil- 
wouTir, Historical Collections, iv. 230). Re- 
fore his device could be used ellectively the 
siege of Gloucester was raised in consequence 
of the advance of the Earl of Essex. Cliil- 
ling worth accompanied the royalist troops to 
Arundel Castle, where he-was taken ill. Jkung 
left at Arundel, he was one of the ])risomu-s 
who fell into the hands, of Waller when the 
c.astle surrendered on 9 Doc. Cdiillingwort h’s 
illness was so severe that he was not siait 
to Tjondon with the oth'er prisoners, but ob- 
tained leave to retire to Chichester, where he 
was lodged in the bishon^s palace. The pri- 
vations of the siege and t^e anxiety of his 
captivity told upon a delicate constitution. 
He was pestered, morepyer, by the exhorta- 
tions of the puritan officers^ and espc'cially of 
a puritan clergyman, Francis Oheynell [(j. v.], 
which were supposed ly bis frhmds to have 
shortened his days. He died <ui 30 Jan. 
10 F3-4, and was buried in Chichester Cathe- 
dral. Certainly Chey^eirs conduct at his 
funeral was calculated to prpdnce the impres- 
sion that he had liarasSw iphillingworth’s 
last hours. Though, as a great favour, Chil- 
lingworth was allowed to be buried accord- 
ing to the Anglican ritual, Cheynell appeared, 
and, after a long speech denouncing his here- 
sies, flung a copy of his * Religion of Protes- 
tants^ into the grave that it might ‘rot with 
its author and see corruption? Moreover, 
Cheynell carried his ztml so far as to publish 
a work called •* Chilliiigworthi Novissima; 
or the Sickness, Heresy, Death, and Burial of 
William Chillingworth, (in bis own phrase) 
clerk of Oxford, and in the conceit of his 


I fellow-soldiers, tlie queen’s arch-engineer and 
I grand intelligencer; set forth in a letter to 
j his eminent and learned friends : a relation 
I of his apprehension at Arundel, a discovery 
of his errors in a brief catechism, and a short 
oration at the burial of his heretical book ’ 
(1044). The title of the work is enough ta 
show the spirit in which it was written. By 
tlie extreme parties, of Romanists and puri- 
tans alike, C’hillingworth was rtigarded with 
suspicion and hatred ; and both did their ut- 
most to blacken his reputation even after his 
death. 

The spread of Chill iugwortli’s ideas may 
be curiously illustrated by the dates of the 
editions of his work. The year of its publi- 
cation, 1638, saw two editions (Oxford and 
Limdon); but while the great conflict was 
raging no one had tiiiK'. to listtui to the voice 
of reason and inoderatioii. The 1 bird edition 
appeared in 16(54, the foiirlh in 1(574, the fifth 
in 1684. T1 i( 5 ap])rehensious of a Romanist 
revival led to a ])opular and condensed edi- 
tion in 1687, by John Patrick, ‘ made more 
gein^rally useful by omitting pm’soual con- 
tests, but inserting whatsoever concerns the 
common cause of prot(\stantism, or d(?fends 
the church of bhiglaiid/ At the same (ime 
were published other (lontroversial writings 
I of Chillingworth under tlui name of ‘ Addi- 
I tionnl Discourses.’ These were incorporated 
I in subscqiumt edition.^, which quickly fol- 
' lowod ill 1704, 171!), 1727, and 1742 

with a life by Rev. Thomas Bircli. In short, 
tlie ideas of Chillingworth revived gradually 
after tlie Restoration, and \V(‘re dominant 
after tlie revolution, when they found full ex- 
pression in such men as Burnet and Tillotson. 

On the purely literary vside the merits of 
Chillingworth are very gr(*at. His argumen- 
tative clearness was rt'garded by Locke as a» 
model, and although his hook is the criticism 
•of another tn^atise, he lias contrived to give 
it unity by the impress of the order of his 
own mind. Sustained and dignified his ar- 
gument moves steadily on ; ho is never cap- 
tious nor sophist ioul ; he never strains a point 
against his adversary, but overwhelms him 
by the massiveness of his learning and the 
loftiness of his intellectual attitude. Yet 
Chillingworth’s learning never overmasters 
him, ami there is no display of erudition ; in 
fact he does not rest on precedents, but on 
the reasonableness of his conclusions in them- 
selves. 

The nature of Chill ingworth’s argument 
was more important than the way in which 
it was stated, and marked an epoch in Eng- 
lisli theology. His own experience led him 
to find certainty not in any dogmatic system, 
but in the use of his own reasoning powers, 
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carefully trained and disciplined. What he 
had. done for himself he was willing that 
others should also do for themselves, and 
he recognised that the result of each man’s 
investigation would probably find a different 
expression according to his education, his 
prejudices, and his moral earnestness. He 
abandoned the search for any absolute system, 
and was contented to discover one which in 
his opinion was free from serious error. Hence, 
on the one hand, he argued for a greater enffiin- 
cipation of the individual reason from autho- 
rity than had hitherto been claimed ; on the 
other hand, he set up toleration as the neces- 
sary’element for the intellectual life of reason- 
able men. On both these points, however, Chil- 
lingworth’s position was purely intellectual, 
and he did not face the practical issues which 
immediately opened before him. His con- 
ception of the articles, as articles of peace 
and union, not necessarily articles of belief, 
paid no heed to the church as an organised 
society, and would have destroyed its cor- 
porate unity. Ilis plan for toleration was 
founded upon the impossibility of any man 
attaining to more than relative certainty, and 
would have rendered zeal and enthusiasns 
impossible. In fact, Chillingworth’s views, 
lofty as they were, laboured under the defects 
of an academic thinker whose experience of 
intellectual problems was larger than his 
knowledge of the world and of human na- 
ture. Still, he put forward a conception of 
rationalism which was destined to influence 
other branches of speculation besides theo- 
logy, and he stated an idea of toleration 
which was soon fruitful of results. 

The early editions of Chillingworth’s works 
have been already mentioned. Besides these 
is an edition, Dublin, 1752, London, 3 vols. 
1820 ; and the best modern edition, Oxford, 
3 yols. 1838. In the Lambeth MSS. Codd. 
Miscell. No. 943, there are eighteen short 
papers of Chillingworth, chiefly on points of 
controversy, and in the Bodleian, Tanner 233, 
are a few others. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ii. 20, &c. ; Dea Mai- 
zeaux, Historical and Critical Account of the Life 
of William Chillingworth (Lond. 1725) ; Life by 
Rev. Thomas Birch, prefixed to the edition of 
Chillingwopth’s Works, 1742; article on Chil- 
lingworth in Biographia Britannica, ii, 1322, 
&c.] M. C. 

CHILMARK or CHYLMARK, JOHN 
(Jl, 1386), schoolman, was a fellow of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford (Lbland, Collectanea^ 
iii. 65), and a master of arts. It appears from 
an account preserved among the muniments 
of Exeter College that in 1386 he paid ten 
shillings ^ in parte solutionis scolarum bassa- 
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rum iuxta scliolas ubi scammim situatur hi 
medio ’ (Wood, History and Antiquities of 
the University of Oxford^ ed, Gutch, vol. ii. 
l)t. ii. p. 742) ; so that i^ that year he must 
have been engaged in lecturing in the schools 
^ to Exeter College. (On the inter- 
course sulisisting between Exeter and Merton 
see C. W. Boase, JRegister of Exeter College^ 
intr. p. ix.) Chilmark enjoyed a considerable 
reputation for his attainments in philosophy, 
and specially in mathematics ; but his hest 
known work, *• De Actione Elementorum, 
was apparently only an abridgment of one by 
Dumbleton (* Compendium de Actione Ele- 
mentorum abstractum de quarta parte J. 
Dumbletoni,’ Bodl. Libr. Cod, Digb.77, AT. 163 b 
to 165). Chilmark’s other productions, which 
are all unpublished, are entitled ^ De Motu ’ 
{Cod, Bodl, 676, ff, 11-38); ‘ De Qualitate, 
&c.,Propo8itionis’ (ibid, AT. 69 5 to 76 5) ; and 
‘De Alteratione’ (ibid, ff. 76-101). The 
first and third of these exist also in a manu- 
script at New College, Oxford (Cod, 289), 
which moreover contains Chilmark’s treatises 
‘De Augmentatione,’ ‘De Prioritate,’ and 
‘ De Aggregations ’ (H. O, CoxB, Cat, of Ox- 
ford MSS,f New College, 104, ,col. 2). 
Tanner (Bibl, Brit p. 178) further mentions 
‘Opuscula Lo^ca' as found in a Merton 
manuscript, which seems to have disappeared, 
and a treatise ‘ De Accidentiis Planetarum,’ 
which is possibly ohly a mistake for the ‘ De 
Actione [also called ‘ De Acc'dentiis,' Lb- 
land, /.c.J Elementorum.’ * 

[See also Leland’s Comm, do Script. Brit, cdlviii . 
pp. 397 f.; Bale’s Script. Rnt. Cat. vi. 99, i 505.1 

R. L. P. 

OHILMEADj EDMUND (1610-1654), 
miscellaneous wnter (erroneously mentioned 
as Edward in several books), was born in 
1610 at Stow-in-the-Wold, Gloucestershire. 
He became one of the clerks of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1625, and copied out music- 
books for the colleffe choir in 1632 and 1634. 
He graduated B.A. in 1628, and M.A. in 
1632, and became in the latter year one of 
the chaplains of Christ Church,, Oxford. He 
was ejected in 1648 as a royalist, and came 
to London in great necessity. Here he took 
lodgings with Thomas Este, the musician and 
printer of music. In a large room at the Black 
Horse, Aldersgate Street, Este’s house, ho 
started a weekly musical meeting. He added 
to the income thus earned by translating. 
While at college, in 1636, he drew up ‘ Cata- 
logue MSS. Graccorum in Bibl. Bod.’ for the 
use of students, considered the most complete 
of its time, and in 1640 he publishea <A 
Treatise of the Essence, Causes, Symptoms, 
Prognosticks, and Cures of Love or Erotique 
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Melancholy / Oxford, 8vo, from Dr. James Fer- 
rand’s Latin work ^ Erotomania.* In 1660 he 
published translations of GaffareVs * Curiosi- 
tez inouyes,* and of Leo Modena’s work upon 
the Jews. He helped Sir Henry Holbrooke in 
his translation of Procopius in 1653. Edward 
Bysshe, Garter king-at-arms (although a 
arliamentarian), assisted him and his friend 
ohn Gregory with money and recommenda- 
tions to others. Chilmead died on 19 Feb. 
1663-4 in London, and was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Botolph without, Alders- 
gate. An * address to the reader ’ by Chilmead 
IS prefixed to a translation of Campanella’s 
^Di8cx)urse touching the Spanish Monarchy,* 
published in 1654. At the end of the Oxford 
edition of Aratus, 1672, 8vo, is a curious dis- 
sertation by Chilmead, ‘ I)e Musica Antiqua 
Greeca,* and his ‘ Annotationes in Odas Dio- 
nysii,* which were found by Dr. Bernard 
among the papers of Archbishc^ Ussher. In 
this work he gives the ancient Greek musical 
characters rendered in the notes of Guido’s 
scale. Wood mentions a treatise of his ‘ De 
Sonis,* which was never published. In 1691 
there appeared at Oxford, with Tjatin notes 
and translation (from the Greek) by Chil- 
mead, together with a preface by Humphrey 
Hody and a letter by Bentley, an edition 
of * Joannis Antiocheni cognomento Malalie 
Historia Chronica.* Chilmead’s contributions 
to this volume have been frequently reprinted 
in the continental collections of Byzantine 
historians. In the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 29396) is a volume of rare old English 
songs, chiefly in the handwriting of Edward 
Lowe, organist of the Chapel Royal. Of these 
‘ Coy Celia dost thou see P * is signed Edm. 
Chilmead; the words, however, are Ran- 
dolph*s ; and ‘Drinke to-day e and drowne all 
sorrows* has Chilmead’s music, but the words 
are from FletchePs ‘ Bloody Brother.* There 
are also some trios by Chilmead in Addit. 
MS. 31429. ‘ A learned Treatise of Globes 
both Celestiall and Terrestriall . . . written 
first in Latine by Mr. Robert Hues ... Il- 
lustrated with notes ^ lo. Isa. Pontanus, 
and now lately made Hnglish ... by John 
Chilmead, Mr. A. of Christ Church in Oxon.,* 
London, 1638, 8vo, is usually attributed to 
Edmund Chilmead with apparent correctness. 

[Chilmead’s Works; Hawkins’s History of 
Music, 1863, p. 712 ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon, od. 
Bliss, iii. 350 ; Nichols’s lllust. iv. 79 ; Blox- 
am’s Reg. Magd. Coll. ii. 59-61, 281-2.1 

J. w.-a. 

CHINNERY, GEORGE (^. 1766-1846), 
portrait and landscape painter, first exhibited 
some crayon portraits at the Free Society in 
1766, and some miniature portraits at the 


Royal Academy in 1791. At this period he 
resided at No. 4 Gough Square, Fleet Street. 
In 1798 he was in College Green, Dublin, 
and was much patronised by the Lansdowne 
family. * He became a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. In 1801, at an exhi- 
bition held in the Parliament House, Dublin, 
he had eleven pictures— six portraits and five 
landscapes. In the following year we find him 
in London, and nothing is known of him until 
1830, in which year he sent from Canton to 
the Royal Academy two portraits, viz. * Dr. 
Morrison engaged in translating the Bible into 
the Chinese language,* and * The Portrait of a 
Hong Merchant.* In 1846 his own portrait 
was m the Royal Academy. It is supposed 
that Chinnery accompanied Lord Macartney 
to China ; however, he lived in that country 
for many years, visiting India, and died at Ma- 
cao about 1850. In the hall of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society there is an oil-painting of a lady, 
seated, considered to represent Maria, mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne. There are in the 
print room of the British Museum a few slight 
sketches of Indian figures, and also a small 
quarto volume of etchings by Chinnery en- 
titled * A Series of Miscellaneous rough 
Sketches of Oriental Heads.* Published by 
W. Thacker & Co., Calcutta. These etchings 
bear the dates of 1 839 and 1 840. At Kno wsley 
Hall there are two oil-paintings, ‘A Chinese 
Landscape, the English Factory and the 
Town and Bay of Macao,* and ‘ View of 
Macao.* At the South Kensington Museum 
in 1867 was exhibited the portrait of Hugh 
Hamilton. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878; Royal 
Academy Catalogues; manuscript notes in the 
British Museum.] L. F. 

CHIPP, EDMUND THOMAS (1823- 
1886), organist and composer, eldest son of 
Thomas Paul Chipp [q. v.], was born on 
25 Dec. 1823, and educated as a chorister in 
the Chapel Royal under W. Hawes. He 
studied the violin successively under W. 
Thomas, J. B. Nadaud, and A. Tolbecque, 
and in 1842-3 was honorary organist of the 
Albany Chapel, RegenPs Park. He became 
a member of the Society of British Musicians 
in 1842, and from 1843 to 1846 was organist 
of St. John’s Chapel, Hampstead. From 1843 
to 1845 he was one of the violinists in the 
queen’s private band, besides playing in the 
orchestras of the Italian opera (where he also 
acted as organist) and the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. In 1846-7 he was organist at the Percy 
Chapel, Tottenham Court. Road, and from 
1847 to 1862 organist at St. Olave, Southwark. . 
In 1848 he became a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and from 1852 to 
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organist at St. Mary-at-Hill. In 1866 he 
succeeded W. T. Best as organist at the Pa- 
nopticon, Leicester Square (on the site of the 
present Alhambra), and from 1866 to 1862 
mled a similar appointment at Holy Trinity 
Church, Paddin^on. In 1869 he took the 
degree of Mus. Sac. at Cambridge, where his 
name was entered at St. J ohn’s College, and in 
1860 proceeded Mus. Doc. From 1862 until 
1866 he was organist of St. George’s Church 
and the Ulster Hall, Belfast, at the same 
time acting as conductor to various musical 
societies. From Ireland he went to Scotland, 
where he acted as organist of Kinnaird Hall, 
Dundee, from February, and St. Paul’s, Edin- 
burgh, from May to November 1866, At 
the end of the year he returned to England, 
where he was appointed organist and ma- 
gister choristarum at Ely Cathedral, a post 
he retained until his death, which took place 
at Nice on 17 Dec. 1886. The list of Chipp’s 
compositions includes two short oratorios, 
‘Naomi’ and Mob,’ besides several songs, 
services, and organ and pianoforte music. 

[Appendix to Bemrose’s Choir Chant Book, 
ix. ; Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. 346.] W. B. S.^ 

CHIPP, THOMAS PAUL (1793-.1 870), 
musician, was bom in London 26 May 1793. 
He was educated in the choir of Westminster 
Abbey and learnt the piano from Clementi, but 
in the early part of his life was distinguished 
as a perfoijner on the harp, for which instru- 
ment he wrote several popular pieces. In 1818 
he was engaged by Sir Henry Bishop for the 
orchestra of Covent Garden Theatre, and in 
1826 W Monk Mason for Her Majesty’s The- 
atre. In his later life he was well known as a 
drummer. For fifty-three years Chipp was a 
member of all the principal London orchestras. 
He played at the coronations of George IV, 
William IV, and Victoria. His last abear- 
ance in public took place at the Worcester 
Festival in 1866. He died at Camden Town 
on Sunday, 19 June 1870, leaving two sons, 
Edmund Thomas [q. v.l, and Horatio, a vio- 
loncellist. 

[Information from Miss Chipp; Baptie’s Musi- 
cal Biography; Musical Times, xiv. 626; Musical 
Directory, 1870-1.] W. B. S. 

OmPPBNDALE, THOMAS (^. 1760), 
furniture maker, was a native of Worcester- 
shire, who came to London in the reign of 
George I. He describes himself in 1762 as 
a cabinet maker and upholsterer of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, London. Hardly anything is 
known of his personal history. His influence 
. is attested by the fact that almost all ma- 
hogany furniture of the last century is nowa- 
days referred by the ignorant to ‘ Chippendale.’ 
Bpeaking generally of his work, it is at once 


heavier in style and less severe in ornamenta- 
tion than the slender and tasteful designs of 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton a q^uarter of a 
century later. Elaborate and delicate, Chip- 
pendale’s designs are overwrought, and show 
nothing of that architectonic feeling without 
which there can be no true desiring of fur- 
niture. His work as a whole reflects the cul- 
ture of his age. With the flimsy ‘ baroque ’ 
of the prevailing French taste, we find a 
tendency towards a severer and more classical 
style, such a style as might be suggested by 
the contemporary labours of Sir William 
Chambers and the brothers Adam. Sheraton, 
writing in 1793, says of Chippendale and his 
work ; ‘ As for the designs themselves, they 
are now wholly antiquated and laid aside, 
though possessed of great merit according 
to the times in which they were executed.’ 
Chippendale published in 1762 the first edition 
of a book of designs for furniture drawn by 
himself, dedicated to Prince William Henry, 
and entitled ‘ The Gentleman and Cabinet 
Maker’s Director.’ A second edition ap- 
peared in 1759, and a third in 1762. Jol^n 
Weale issued in 1858-9 an elaborate volume 
entitled ‘ Chippendale’s Designs for Sconces, 
Chimney and Looking Glass Frames in the 
old French Style.’ 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Eng. School ; Sheraton’s 
Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book, 
4to, 1793-4.] E. R. 

CHIRBURY, DAVID. [SeeCnBEBCTRY.] 

CHISENHALE or CHISENHALL, 
EDWARD {d. 1663?), historian, was the 
eldest son of Edward Chisenhall, esq.'of Chi- 
senhall, Lancashire, by Margaret, daughter of 
Nicholas Worthington of Shavington. He 
bore a colonel’s commission for Charles I 
in the civil war, and was in Lathom House 
during the first siege. 'Ey his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alexander Rigby of the Burgh, 
Lancashire, he had four sons and as many 
daughters. He was the author of ‘ Catholike 
History, collected and gathered out of Scrip- 
ture, Councels, Ancient Fathers, and modern 
Authentick Writers, both Ecclesiastical and 
Civil ; for the satisfaction of such as doubt, 
and the confirmation of such as believe, the 
Reformed Church of England. Occasioned by 
a Book written by Dr. Thomas Vane, intitulecl 
“The Lost Sheep returned Home,” ’ London, 
1653, 8vo. 

[St. George’s Visitation of Lancashire, 1613 
(Chetham Soc.), p. 24 ; Dugdale’s Visitation of 
Lancashire, 1664-6 (Chetham Soc.), p. 79 ; Fo- 
ley’s Records, vii. 1413.] T. C. 

CHISHOLM, ALEXANDER (1792?- 
1847), portrait and historical painter, was bom 
at Elgin in Morayshire in 1792 or 1793. His 

82 
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father desired that he should be brought up as 
a weaver, and accordingly sent him at an early 
age to Peterhead to learn the trade, but his 
aversion to it was very great, while his pre- 
dilection for art was so strong that he was in 
the habit of making sketches on the cloth 
which was in the loom, and in his leisure 
moments of resorting to the sea-shore, and 
there drawing figures on the sand. When 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age he 
walked from Peterhead to Aberdeen, and there 
received some casual instruction in light and 
shade. The synod was at that time being held 
in the city, and the boy was allowed to make 
sketches of its members, which proved so 
satisfactory that he received a commission to 
paint them, but this he was forced to decline, 
as he was totally ignorant of the use of 
colours. At the age of nineteen or twenty 
he went to Edinburgh, where he gained the 
patronage of the Earls of Elgin and Buchan, 
and was afterwards appointed a teacher in 
the Royal Scottish Academy. In 1818 he 
removed to London, and met with much 
success as a painter of portraits, both in oil 
and in water colours, among which was that 
of his patron, the Earl of Buchan, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1822. His first 
co,ntribution to the Royal Academy was in 
1820, and from that time until his death he 
exhibited there and at the British Institution 
and the Society of British Artists forty-one 
works, as well as some excellent drawings at 
the rooms of the Society of Painters in W ater- 
Colours, of which he became an associate ex- 
hibitor in 1829. Besides portraits, his earlier 
works comprise many small figure subjects, 
some of which were engraved in the ^ Forget- 
me-not’ and other annuals, but his favourite 
style of art was history. His most important 
pictures are : ‘ Shakespeare before Sir Thomas 
Lucy,’ exhibited in 1834 ; ‘ Lady Jane Grey 
going to Execution,’ 1836 ; ^ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,’ 1837 ; ‘ The Baptism of 
Ben Jonson’s Daughter,’ to whom Shake- 
speare stood godfather, 1838, and again 1840; 

* The Lords of .the Congregation taking the 
Oath of the Covenant,^ 1813; ‘ Charles H 
offering to purchase some Miniatures from 
Mrs. Oliver, wife of Isaac Oliver, Miniature 
Painter,’ 1844 ; * An Incident in the Life of 
Sir Philip Sidney,’ 1845 ; and ‘ The Minister 
of Kinneff and his wife concealing in the 
church the Scottish Regalia,’ his last work, 
exhibited in 1846. 

Chisholm died at Rothesay in the Isle of 
Bute on 8 Oct. 1847, while taking portraits 
for a picture of the great meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance, in the painting of which 
he was engaged. For nine years previously 
he suffered much from depression, arising , 


! from the death of his wife, who, when Miss 
1 Susanna Stewart Fraser, had been one of 
i his private pupils at Edinburgh. There is a 
drawing, ‘ The Pedlar,’ by him, in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

[Art-Union, 1848, p. 27 ; Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition Catalogues, 1820-46 ; British Institution 
I Exhibition Catalogues, 1826-41 ; Exhibition Ca- 
talogues of the Societyof British Artists, 1829-46 ; 

! Exhibition Catalogues of the Society of Painters 
' in Water-Colours, 1829-46.] R. E. G. 

CHISHOLM, yENEAS (1769-1818), 
Scotch catholic prelate, was born in Strath- 
glass in 1759, and educated in the Scotch 
college at Valladolid, of which he became 
one of the masters. In 1786 he was nomi- 
nated prefect of studies in the Scotch col- 
lege at Douay. Three years later he came 
home to the mission, and was stationed in 
Strathglass. In 1804 he was appointed coad- 
jutor to his brother, John Chisholm [q. v.], 
vicar-apostolic of the highland district, ana 
he was consecrated bishop of Diocaesarea in 
Isauria, 15 Sept. 1805. He succeeded his 
brother as vicar-apostolic in 1814; and died 
at Lismore 31 July 1818. 

[Gordon’s Catholic Church in Scotland, p. 460 ; 
Catholic Directory (1885), p. 61.] T. C. 

CHISHOLM, CAROLINE (1808-1877), 
the emigrant’s friend, was a daughter of Wil- 
liam Jones of Wootton, Northamptonshire, 
yeoman and philanthropist. She was born at 
Wootton in May 1808. In 1830 she married 
Archibald Chisholm, a native of Scotland, and 
a captain in the East India Company’s service. 
Two years afterwards they went to Madras, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Chisholm, horrified at the 
vices of the place, established schools for the 
education and teaching of tlie young girls 
and orphans of the poor soldiers, which soon 
developed into an establishment called the 
Female School of Industry. In 1838 Captain 
Chisholm and his family left India in search of 
health, and, after visiting V an Diemen’s Land, 
finally settled at Sydney. In January 1841, 
being struck by the helplessness of female 
emigrants on their arrival in the colony, Mrs. 
Chisholm opened a home for the reception of 
newly arrived colonists, where they could be 
taken care of until situations could be found 
for them. Her energy knew no limit ; she 
herself frequently went into the interior in 
charge of parties of women, and saw them 
properly established. At first she bore her 
own expenses, but as her work became known, 
she received contributions from other sources, 
which enabled her so to extend her operations. 
In February 1846 the colonists in Sydney, 
on her departure for England, presented her 
with an aadress and a purse of a hundred and 
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fifty guineas. In London she continued to 
aid persons desirous of emigrating; she com- 
municated with the friends of settlers, and 
personally superintended the shipment of the 
inexperienced. On 20 April 1&7 she gave 
evidence in the House of Lords before the 
Committee on the Execution of the Criminal 
Laws {Report of First Committee^ 1847, 
pp. 385-9). She persuaded the government 
to send out a number of pauper children to 
their parents, liberated convicts, in Australia, 
and sno herself helped the wives of many libe- 
rated convicts to emigrate. She next esta- 
blished a Family Colonisation Loan Society, 
to enable people of slender means, by small 
instalments, to pay the amount of their pas- 
sage. In 1860 she published a pamphlet 
entitled ^The ABC of Colonisation,^ in which 
she denounced the existing plans of emigra- 
tion, and followed this by another work 
named ‘Emigration and Transportation rela- 
tively considered,’ which was addressed to 
Lord Grey. On 10 April 1864 she returned 
to Australia, and successfully carried on her 
work there during a further period of twelve 
years. She came back to England in 18^6. 
A civil list pension of 100/. was granted to 
her on 19 June 1867. She died at Fulham | 
on 26 March 1877, and was buried at 
Northampton on the 31st, the service being 
performed by the Roman catholic bishop. 

Abchibald Chisholm , who for many years 
ably supported his wife in all her charitable 
undertakings, passed as a cadet into the 
service of the East India Company in 1817, 
became a lieutenant in the 13th Madras native 
infantry on 31 Oct. 1818, rose to be a captain 
in 1833, and retired on the annuity fund on 
6 Jan. 1845. He afterwards obtained the 
honorary rank of major, and died at Rugby on 
17 Aug. 1877, aged’82. 

[Mackenzie’s Memoirs of Caroline Chisholm, 

1862, with portrait; The Emigrant’s Guide to 
Australia, with a Memoir of Mrs. Chisholm, 

1863, with portrait ; Michelet’s La Femme, 1860, 
pp. 398-406 ; Illustrated London News, 17 April 
1862, p. 301, with portrait, 16 April 1864, p. 337, 
and 14 April 1877, p. 349, with portrait; Gra- 
phic, 7 April 1877, pp. 326. 324,* with portrait.] 

G. C. B. 

CHISHOLM, COIAN, M.H. {d, 1826), 
medical writer, was in 1790 acting as surgeon 
to H.M.’s Ordnance in Grenada, an office 
which he resigned in 1798 {RoyaFKalendar), 
A few years later he fixed his residence at 
Bristol, where he long enjoyed a lucrative 
practice. His latter days were chiefly spent 
in retirement on the continent. He died in 
Sloane Street, London, in the beginning of 
1825 {Gent, Mag, vol. xcv. pt. i. pp. 647-8). 
Besides papers in various medical periodicals, 


such as the ‘ Medical Repositoiy,’ Duncan’s 
‘ Medical Commentaries,’ Duncan’s ‘ Annals 
of Medicine,’ &c., Chisholm was the author 
of: 1. ‘An Essay on the Malignant Pesti- 
lential Fever introduced into the West India 
Islands from Boulam, on the coast of Guinea, 
as it appeared in 1793 and 1794,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1796 (second edition, much enlarged, 
2 vols. 8vo, London, 1801). 2. ‘A Letter to 
John Haygarth, M.D., exhibiting further evi- 
dence of the infectious nature of the Pestilen- 
tial Fever in Grenada . . . and in America,’ 
&c., 8vo, London, 1809. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 24 Nov. 1808. 

[Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Biog. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816.] G. G. 

CHISHOLM, JOHN (1762-1814), Scotch 
catholic prelate, brother of .^neas Chisholm 

t q. V.], was born at Inchully in Strathglass, 
nverness-shire, in September 1762, and edu- 
cated in the Scotch college at Douay. He 
was nominated fourth vicar-apostolic of the 
highland district in 1791 ; consecrated at 
Edinburgh as bishop of Oria in Africa, 12 Feb. 
1792 ; and died at Killichiaran in the island 
of Lismore 8 July 1814. 

[Gordon’s Catholic Church in Scotland, p. 468 ; . 
Catholic Directory (1885), p. 61.] T. C. 

CHISHOLM, WALTER (1866-1877), 
oet, son of a Berwickshire shepherd, was 
orn at Easter Harelaw, near Chirnside, on 
21 Dec. 1856. When little more than twelve 
years old he was obliged to leave school in 
order to assist his father, who was then 
(Whitsuntide 1866) shepherd at Redheugh, 
a farm in the eastern pairt of Cockbumshaw 
parish. It was probably while tending sheep 
on the western borders of Coldingham Moor 
that Chisholm first attempted composition, 
for by the time ho was about sixteen or 
seventeen ‘ it began to be whispered among 
the neighbours that Walter was making 
verses.’ At Whitsuntide 1875 his father re- 
moved to the neighbouring farm of Dowlaw, 
'and during the summer of that year Chis- 
holm, having ‘ hired himself out,’ was shep- 
herding in the Yetholm district, by the side 
of the Bowmont. In the winfer he returned 
home, and attended for a short time his old 
school at Old Cambus. By this time some 
of his poems, with the signature of ‘ Wattie,’ 
had found their way into the ‘ Poets’ Corner ’ 
of the ‘ Haddington Courier,’ and were copied 
into various local papers. Others appeared 
in the ‘ People’s Friend ; ’ while in the compe- 
tition promoted by the ‘ People’s Jouraal ’ his 
lines entitled ‘ Scotia’s Border Land’ gained 
the second prize at Christmas 1870. In the 
spring of the last-named year Chisholm went 
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to stay with some relatives in Glasgow, where 
he found employment as li^ht porter in a 
leather warehouse. While visiting his parents 
at the new year of 1877 he was seized with 
a severe attack of pleurisy, from which he 
never recovered. He died at Dowlaw on 
1 Oct. 1877, when within three months of 
completing his twenty-first year. His poems 
found a sympathetic editor in Mr. William 
Cairns, formerly of Old Cambus. 

[Prefatory Notice to Poems, Edin. 1879, 8vo.] 

G. G. 

CHISHOLM, WILLIAM I {d. 1664), 
bishop of Dunblane, was the second son of 
Edmund Chisholm of Cromlix, near Dun- 
blane, a son of Chisholm of that ilk in llox- 
burghshire, and half-brother of James Chis- 
holm, who was bishop of Dunblane from 1480 
to 1627, when he resigned his see, with the 
consent of Pope Clement VII and King 
James V, in favour of William Chisholm. 
William Chisholm was consecrated bishop at 
Stirling on 14 April 1527, but James con- 
tinued to administer the affairs and receive 
the income of the see until his death in 1634. 
Chisholm seems to have been a man of im- 
moral character, and a nepotist, for, being an 
adversary of the Reformation, he alienated 
nearly all the property of the bishopric of 
Dunblane to his relations. Most ot it he 
gave to his nephew. Sir .Tames Chisholm of 
Cromlix ; and large portions also to his ille- 
gitimate son, James Chisholm of Glassengall, 
and to his two illegitimate daughters, who 
were married respectively to Sir James Stir- 
ling of Keir and to John Buchanan of that 
ilk. His daughter Jean, who married Sir 
James Stirling of Keir, is said in an old 
genealogy of the Drummonds, q^uoted by 
Fraser in his * Stirling# of Keir,’ to liave been 
the daughter of the bishop by Lady Jean 
Orahame, daughter of the Earl of Montrose 
(p. 40), and in the same book are contained 
many grants of land from the bishop to this 
daughter and her husband. He died in 1604, 
and was succeeded in the bishopric of Dun- 
blane by his nephew, William Chisholm II of 
the family of Cromlix [q. v.], who had been 
appointed his coadjutor in 1661. 

[Keith’s Historical Catalogue of the Scottish 
Bishops, ed. 1824, pp. 179-80.] H. M. S. 

CHISHOLM, WILLIAM II (d. 1693), 
bishop of Dunblane and bishop of Vaison, 
was a son of Chisholm of Cronjlix, and nephew 
to William Chisholm, bishop of Dunblane 
from 1627 to 1664 fq. v.], to whom he was 
appointed coadj utor by a brief of Pope Pius IV 
dated 1 June 1661. He is spoken 01 b;^ Knox 
as * one of the chief pillars of the Papisticall 
Kirk ’ (Knox, History ^ ed. D. Laing, ii. 88), 


and in the very highest terms by the pope’s 
legate, Nicolas de Gouda, in his despatch from 
the Scotch court in 1662. The legate, after 
commenting on the incapacity of the Scotch 
bishops generally, goes on to say : ^ The only 
exception is the coadjutor bishop of Dun- 
blane ; though holding but a secondary posi- 
tion during the lifetime of his superior, he 
has already made his infiuence felt, both in 
public and in private, having succeeded in 
confirming a great many people in the faith, 
and being justly held in high esteem and 
regard by all good men ’ (Leith, Narratives 
of the Scottish Catholics under Mary Stuart 
and James F/, p. 76). This bishop was 
much employed by Mary Queen of Scots in 
diplomatic missions, of which the most im- 
portant were in 1606 to Rome to obtain the 
pope’s leave for her marriage with Darnley 
in spite of their consanguinity, and in 1607, 
when she sent him as special envoy to France 
to convey the intelligence of her marriage 
with Both well, and to explain the circum- 
stances attending that event (Bukton, His- 
tory of Scotland, iv. 229). He was also 
one of the commissioners for the divorce of 
Bothwell from I^ady Jane Gordon. He is 
said to have still further dilapidated the in- 
come of his bishopric, and was declared to 
have forfeited it for non-compliance with the 
new arrangements after the fall of his royal 
mistress, and on 3 July 1673 a license was 
issued by the four regents for the choice of 
successor. Chisholm Lad before this retired 
to France, where he was well known, and in 
1670 he was instituted by the pope to the 
bishopric of Vaison, near Avignon, as some 
recompense for the loss of his position in 
Scotland and his exile. This bishopric, how- 
ever, he resigned in 1684 in favour of his 
nephew, William Chisholm HI [q* v.], when 
he retired to the convent of Grande Char- 
treuse. He took the vows only of a simple 
monk, but was soon made prior of the Char- 
treuse at Lyons, and eventually at Rome. 
He continued to busy himself greatly with 
Scotch affairs until his death at Rome on 
26 Sept, 1693, and is buried in the church of 
the Carthusians there. 

[Keith’s Historical Catalogue of the Scottish 
Bishops, ed. 1824, p. 180; Leith’s Narratives of 
the Scottish Catholics ; article on Chisholm, under 
the- * Bishopric of Vaison,’ in Sainte-Marthe’s 
Gallia Christiana, i. 936.] H. M. S. 

CHISHOLM, WILLIAM III {d, 1629), 
bishop of Vaison, was the nephew of William 
Chisholm the second, bishop of Dunblane, 
and Vaison [q. v.], and succeeded his uncle, 
by the special license of Pope Gregory XIII, 
as bishop of Vaison, when the latter became 
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a Carthusian monk in 1584. He took as 
keen an interest in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of Scotland as his uncle, and wrote a learned 
hook against the Calvinists, of which, how- 
ever, no copy is in the British Museum, and 
for this reason, as well as on account of his 
favour with the pope, he became the object of 
a curious intri^e in 1602, which was inten- 
ded to secure his elevation to the cardinalate. 
It seems that the small but influential body 
of catholics in Scotland wished to convince 
James VI of the desirability of having a repre- 
sentative to watch over his interests at Rome, 
and that they tried to induce him to write di- 
rectly to the pope, requesting that Chisholm 
should be made* a cardinal for this purpose. 
James, however, refused to compromise him- 
self, but Elphinstone, the secretary of state, 
afterwards Lord Balmerino, managed to get 
the king’s signature to a letter to the pope, by 
thrusting it among a number of other docu- 
ments, when he was in a hurry to go hunt- 
ing one day (Gardineb, History of England, 
ed. 1883, i. 80-1). Chisholm was accordingly 
spoken of at Rome for a cardinal’s hat, and 
boasts were made that the king of Scotknd 
was coming back to the faith ^ but I^^lizabeth, 
wlren she heard of it, remonstrated hotly with 
James for his intrigue, and he hastened to 
disavow his connection with the whole aflair. 
Chisholm then retired to his diocese, and 
was made rector of the Venaissin, the pope’s 
county in France, a post which he held until 
his death at Vaisoii in 1629. 

[Sainte-Marthe’s Grallia Christiana, xvii. 935 ; 
Gardiner’s History of England, i,] H. M. 8. 

CHISHULL, EDMUND (1671-1733), 
divine and antiquary, son of Paul Chishull 

f Athence, iv. 621), was born at Ey worth, Bed- 
brdshire, 22 M arch 1670-1, He was admitted 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, OxfCrd, in 
1687, and was elected probationary fellow 
in 1696, proceeding B.A. 1690, M.A. 1693, 
and B.D. 1705. Shortly after taking his 
M.A. degree he was * repeater of the Easter 
sermons at St. Mary s, and showed himself 
to be a man of good memory’ (Heabne, 
Collections, i. 290). Having received from 
his college ‘ the traveller’s place,’ and being 
^pointed chaplain |o the factory of the 
Turkey Company at Smyrna, he sailed from 
England in the Neptune frigate on 10 Feb. 
1698, and arrived at Smyrna on 12 Nov. fol- 
lowing, While resident at Smyrna he made 
a tour to Ephesus, setting out on 21 April 
1699 and returning on 3 May. In 1701 he 
visited Constantinople. He resigned his chap- 
laincy the next year, and left Smyrna on 
10 Feb. 1701-2, taxing his homeward journey 
by Gallipoli and Adrianople, where he joined 


Lord Paget, who was returning from an em- 
bassy to the Porte. Travelling as a member of 
the ambassador’s household, he passed through 
Bulgaria, Transylvania, Hungary, and Ger- 
many to Holland. At Leyden he took leave 
of Lord Paget and returned to England alone. 
He soon afterwards became lecturer of St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street ; he married and resigned 
his fellowship. On 1 Sept. 1708 he was in- 
stituted to the living of Walthamstow, Essex. 
In 1711 he was appointed chaplain to the 
queen, and in 1731 received the living of 
Southchurch, also in Essex. He preached 
unwritten sermons. He died at Waltham- 
stow on 18 May 1733. His published works 
are: 1. ^ Gulielmo Tertio . . . carmen heroi- 
eum,’ 1692, on the victory of La Hogue. 
2. ‘In obitum . . . Reginye Mariso carmen 
pastorale,’ ‘ Mus® Anglican®,’ iii . 234. 3. ‘ A 
Charge of Heresy . . . against Mr. Dod- 
well’s Discourse concerning the Mortality of 
the Soul,’ 1705. This abusive attack on his 
friend roused the wrath of Heame, who de- 
scribes Chishull as ‘ a confident, opiniative 
little writer.’ It was animadverted upon by 
Samuel Clarke, rector of St. James’s, West- 
minster, 1708, and answered by ‘ An Expli- 
cation and Expostulation,’ by H. Dodwell, 
1708. 4. ‘ Inscriptio Sigea antiouissima 

. . . earn illustravitE.C.,’ 1721. 5. ‘Notarum 
ad inscriptionem Sig®am appendicula,’ n, d. 

6. ‘ Dissertatio de nummis quibusdam a 
Srayrn®is in medicorum honorem percussis,’ 
an appendix to Dr. R. Mead’s Harveian ora- 
tion delivered in 1723 and published in 1724. 
This treatise gave rise to some controversy. 

7. ‘ Ant iquitates Asiatic®,’ including 4 and 5, 
together with ‘ Conjectanea de nummo . . . 
inscripto,’ and ‘ Iter Asi® poeticum,’ 1728. 
In this work he embodied some information 
he had received from J. Pitton de Tournefort, 
who visited Smyrna in 1701, and he was 
much helped in its composition by his friend 
Dr. Mead. Many of his interpretations were 
severely criticised. 8. Eleven sermons pub- 
lished at different dates between 1698 and 
1719. One of these, ‘ On the Orthodoxy of 
an English Clergyman,’ was made the subject 
of controversy ; two others reached a second 
edition. 9. ‘ Travels in Turkey and back to 
England,’ published posthumously by his son 
Edmund, with preface by Dr. Mead, 1747 ; 
at the end is a letter from Chishull to Dr. 
Thomas Turner, president of Corpus, dated 
13 June 1700. Chishull wai one of TurnePa 
executors, and composed the inscription onhis- 
monument in the church of Stowe, Northamp- 
tonshire. With many copies of the ‘ Antiqui- 
tates Asiatic® ’ are twelve pa^es of a second 
part. No more was printed m consequence* 
of the author’s death. A copy in the British 
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Museum has copious manuscript notes by the 
author. ChishuU’s manuscripts were pur- 
chased by the British Museum in 1785. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 270-82, has two letters 
by Chishtill. From Nichols’s account the notices 
in Biog. Brit, and Chalmers’s Biog. Diet, arc 
compiled. Hearne’s Collections (ed. Dohle), i. 
290, 312, 326; J. Pitton de Tournefort’s Voyage 
(Eng. trans.), ii. 378; Chishull’s Travels; Pear- 
son’s Chaplains to the Levant Company, 34 ; Raw- 
linson MSS. fol. 16, p. 367.]* W. H. 

CHISHULL, JOHN db {d. 1280), bishop 
•of London, was probably born in Essex in 
the village of Chishall, between lloyston and 
Saffron Walden, from which he doubtless 
took his name. A branch of his family was 
afterwards settled at Bardfield in the same 
county (M 0 RA.NT, EmeXf ii. 523, (509 ; Ful- 
ler, Worthies, p. 325). In 1252 he was 
a])pointed rector of Isleham in Cambridge- 
shire, and in 1260 he received from the king 
the church of Up well in Norfolk. Previously 
to 1202 ho had become archdeacon of London, 
and in that year acted as executor for Bishop 
Whigham (see for all his early ])referments 
Newcourt, Repertorium Ecclesiasticum, i. 
59, from the Patent Rolls), He was by pro- 
fession a lawyer as much as an ecclesiastic. 
A little later his name begins to appear in 
public records as a clerk of Henry III and 
a member of his council. In January 1203 
he was sent with Imbert of Montferrand to 
take to Paris Henry’s answer to a letter of 
Louis IX, with reference to the proposed 
peace with Simon of Montfort (Shirley, 
Royal Letters, ii. 234). The joint letter of 
the envoys to the king dated 10 Feb. gives 
a full account of their proceedings (ib. ii. 
242). At the end of the year Chishull was 
one of the royal officers present at the draw- 
ing up of the document by which Henry 
agreed to accept Louis’ arbitration (ih, ii. 
252; Rymbr, i. 434, Record ed.) In 1204 
he had become a baron and chancellor of the 
exchequer, received with his colleagues the 
royal order to keep open the exchequer as 
formerly, and in the same year held pleas in 
the same capacity (Madox, Exchequer, ii. 
63; Abbrev. Plac, p. 166). Soon after he 
received the custody of the great seal, though 
only ajjparently as an official responsible 
for its safe keeping (Foss, ii. 290). On 
26 Feb. 1265 he surrendered it to the king, 
to be immediately transferred to Thomas of 
Cantilupe. On* 30 Oct. 1208 he again re- 
ceived the seal into his custody, resigning it 
in July 1269. He is never definitely spoken 
of as chancellor, nor does he call himself such 
in the series of charters of Spalding priory 
which he witnessed in this year ( Cole M8S. 
Vol. xliii. fi: 230, 234). In 1270 Chishull 


became treasurer. With the barons of the 
exchequer he presented a report to the royal 
council suggesting certain improvements, es- 
pecially relating to the manner of entering 
the sheriff’s yearly accounts, which, having 
been approved by the council, he was directed 
by the king to carry out (Madox, ii. 170). 
Meanwhile he had shown activity in other 
directions. As archdeacon of London he pub- 
lished in 1267 the legate’s renewed excommu- 
nication against the disturbers of the peace of 
London at the time of Gloucester’s threatened 
revolt. In the summer of 1208 he was one 
of the commissioners sent by the king to 
Montgomery to decide disputes arising from 
the recent jieace with Llewelyn of Wales 
(Rymer, i. 477). He had, a little iireviously, 
subscribed a grant of lands by Peter of Savoy 
to Queen Eleanor {ib. i. 476), and had wit- 
nessed a charter of 20 March 1 208 conferring 
a fresh privilege on the Londoners {Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus, p. 105). In the autumn 
of 1270 he was appointed, being then trea- 
surer, to receive in the hustings court or at 
Paul’s Cross the fealty oaths of the Londoners 
to Henry and his heirs {ib. 128). So many 
servi(;es to the state received their due reward 
with ecclesiastical benefices. In 1264 or 1205 
the king appointed him provost of Beverley 
on the death of John Mansel (Newcourt, 
Repertorium, from Rot. Pat. 49, H. iii. m. 24; 
the earlier dates given in Poulson’s Reverlac, 
647, and Dugdale’s Monasticon,yi. 1307, seem 
less trustworthy). About the end of 1268 (on 
17 Aug. of t hat year he is still only archdeacon, 
Rymer, i. 477) he became dean of St. Paul’s, 
but without resigning h is provostship. Late iii 
1273 the bishoi) of London died. Neither t he 
new King Edward I, nor the new archbishop 
Kilwardby had as y(^t arrived in England, 
and the chapter availed themselves of tlnur 
unwonted freedom to freely choose their next 
bishop. Special ’ messengers from Gascony 
brought back the royal license to elect, and 
on 7 Dec. the chapter chose their dean. With 
the same ca\ition that had previously marked 
the action of the chapter, (Jhishull proceeded 
in person to Gascony to obtain the royal con- 
sent to his election. This obtained, he got 
from Kilwardby the archiepiscopal confirma- 
tion and permission tojbe consecrated in his 
absence by any bishop he liked. On Sunday, 
29 April 1274 Chishull was consecrated at 
Lambeth Palace Chapel. Immediately on the 
conclusion of the ceremony, he hurried by 
water to St. Paul’s, where his enthronement 
completed the steps of his appointment (the 
fullest accounts 01 his election are in Wykes 
s. a. and Liber de Ant. Leg. p. 163). Not very 
much is recorded of his acts as bishop. He 
was probably already growing old or m fail- 
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ing health. In 1270 he appears as one of the 
councillors advising Edward to refuse to 
listen any longer to Llewelyn’s excuses, as 
signing the episcopal admonition addressed 
to the Welsh prince, and assending his mili- 
tary service to the campaign of 1277. In 
1278 his acting as co-dedicator of the new 
cathedral then consecrated with such solemn 
pomp at Norwich was almost his last share 
in public life (Cotton, p. 167). In 1279 his 
summons of the bishops to Reading, as dean 
of the province, and again his summons of 
the clergy of his diocese to grant an aid to 
the king, at the end of the year, were merely 
formal acts (Register of Reckham^ vii. Ixvii, 
Rolls Ser.) The vigilant eye of the energetic 
Franciscan, now archbishop, soon detect edhis 
inability to fulfil his episcopal functions. In 
November 1279 Peckham’s ^Supplemental 
Injunctions to the Nuns of Barking ’ shows 
his disapproval of the milder recommenda- 
tions of their diocesan (ib. Ixx). Immedi- 
ately after he held an archiepiscopal visitation 
at St. Paul’s, which convinced him of Chis- 
hull’s complete infirmity. On 2 Feb. 1280 
Peckham assigned to the treasurer «f St. 
Paul’s the custody of his seal, and on 6 Feb. 

f ave him, in conjunction with the dean and 
'ulk Lovel, arch’dtiacon of Colchester, power 
to act for the infirm bishop (ib. Ixxvi, Ixxix). 
Next day (7 Feb. 1280) Chishull died (Kalen- 
dar and List of Obits in Simpson’s Documents 
illustrative of History of St. PauVsj Camden 
Soc. Some of the chroniclers, whom modern 
biographers liave invaribly followed, wrongly 
date his death on 8 Feb.) He was burled in 
St. Paul’s on the north side opposite the choir. 
During his episcopate the lady chapel at the 
east end of his cathedral was built. He also 
founded and endowed a chantry and present ed 
much costly plate and rich ornaments to his 
<;athedral. 

[The chronicles in Annales Monastiei, Bolls 
Ser. especially Wykos ; Liber de Antiquis Legi- 
bus (Camden Soc.); Annalos Londinerises in 
Stubbs’s Chronicles of Edward I and Edward 11 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Patent Rolls ; Martin’s Registrum 
Epistolarum J. do Peckham (Rolls Sor.) ; Simp- 
son’s Documents illustrative of the History of 
St. Paul’s (Camden Soc.); Rymer’s Foedera, vol. i. | 
(Record ed.) ; Shirley’s Royal Letters of theReign ! 
of Henry HI, vol. ii. (Rolls Ser.) Short lives are | 
in Wharton, De Episcopis et Decanis Londinensi- j 
bus, pp. 101-3 and 210, supplemented in vol. i. 
of Nowcourt’s Report orium, especially p. 59, 
Foss’s Judges of England, ii, 296-7; Godwin, Do 
Praesulibus; Hardy’s Le Nevo,ii. 287. Campbell’s 
few remarks in Lives of the Chancellors, i. 157, 
are, as usual, of no value. | T. F. T. 

CHISWELL, RICHARD, the elder 
{1639-1711), * who well deserves the title of 


metropolitan bookseller of England, if not of 
all the world,’ says Dunton (Life and Errors, i. 
204), was bom in the parish of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, 4 Jan. 1639. He carried on an ex- 
tensive business at the sign of the ^ Rolb and 
Crown ’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where he 
published many important books, of which a 
list is given in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ 
(liv. pt, i. 179), where, however, it is not men- 
tioned that Chiswell was one of the four who 
issued the fourth folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
works (1685). Official publishing came to 
him. In 1680 he brought out the votes of 
the House of Commons by the authority of 
Speaker Williams, and an ^ Account of the 
Proceedings of the Meeting of the Estates of 
Scotland,’ 1689. The latter was continued 
by Richard Baldwin until October 1690, and 
contained the proceedings of the convention, 
with news and advertisements. Chiswell 
dealt principally in theology. Dunton tells 
us how ^ that eminent bookseller and truly 
honest man . . . has printed so^many ex- 
cellent books, written both by the present 
and late archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop 
Patrick, Bishop Burnet, Bishop Wake, and 
other eminent divines ’ (op. dt. ii. 666). Ac- 
cording to Evelyn’s letter to Archdeacon 
Nicolson (10 Nov. 1099), Chiswell while 
printing Burnet’s ‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion ’ lost the originals of some very valuable 
letters written by Mary Stuart to Queen 
Elizabeth and Leicester, which Evelyn had 
lent to the historian. Chiswell continued 
to publish books to within a short time be- 
fore his death, which took place on 3 May 
1711, and was buried (with his father and 
mother, and other members of the family) 
in the church of St. Botolph, Aldgate. The 
premises and business passed into the hands 
of Charles Rivington (d. 1742), who changed 
the sign of the ‘Rose and Crown’ to the 
‘ Bible and Crown,’ and laid the foundation 
■ of the famous house of Rivington, the oldest 
I English publishing firm, 
i Chiswell’s first wife was Sarah, daughter 
of John King ; and his second Mary, daughter 
of Richard Royston, bookseller to Charles I 
and Charles II. The second wife bore to him 
five children, wlio died young, and three sons 
who reached maturity: John, who died in 
India, Richard [q. v.], and Royston, who sur- 
vived their father, 

[Gent. M.vff. liv. pt. i. 178-9 ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. iii. 609-1 1 , iv. 67, 73, viii. 454 ; Curwen’s 
History of Booksellers (1873), p. 296; Morant’s 
Essex, 1768, ii. 562 ; Evelyn’s Diary, iv. 26.1 

H. R. T. 

CHISWELL, RICHARD, the younger 
(1073-1761), traveller, was son of Richard 
Chiswell the elder [q. v.], by his second wife. 
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Mary, daughter of Richard Royston, book- 
seller to Charles I and Charles II. Ho was 
a Turkey merchant, travelled much in the 
East, was a director of the Bank of England, 
and 1714 M.P. for Caine, Wiltshire. He 
purchased Debden Hall, with the manor of 
Deynes, Essex, in 1716 (W bight, Easex , ii. 
140, 143). He died on 14 May 1761, aged 78, 
and was buried at Debden (Morant, JEsse-i’, ii. 
562). He married Mary, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Trench, merchant of London; she 
died in 1726, having had ten children. 

He wrote, but apparently did not publish : 

1. Remarks on a voyage or jouniey to the 
river Euphrates, &c., in April and May 1698. 

2. Journal of travels through Germany and 
Italy to Scanderoon, in company with Henry 
Maundrell and others, March-July 1696. 

3. Journal of a voyage from Aleppo to Je- 
rusalem in company with Henry Maundrell 
in 1697. All these are in Addit. MS. 10623. 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

CHIST^ELL, TRENCH, originally Hi- 
CHARI) Muilman (1735 .P-1797), a London 
merchant interested in antiquarian studies, 
was the only son of Peter Muilman, an eminent 
Dutch merchant, of Kirby Hall, Essex, by 
Mary Trench (Chiswell), daughter of Richard 
(yhiswcll tlie younger [q. v.], of Debden (or 
Depden) Hall, near Newport, and SatlronWal- 
den, Essex. The marriage of his parents took 
place hi 1734 (see T. Pingo’s medal — 1774 — of 
P. Muilman and his wife, in the British Mu- 
seum), and he may have been born about 1735. 
On the death of his mother s brother (Richard 
Chiswell), on3 July 1772, he came into posses- 
sion of Debden Hall and of a fortune of about 
1 20,000^. He at that time assumed the name 
of Trench Chiswell. He rebuilt the mansion 
at Debden, and laid out a large sum in im- 
proving his estate. He was M.P. for Aldbo- 
rough, Yorkshire, a justice of the peace and 
deputy-lieutenant 01 the county of Essex. 
In 1791 he was elected a fellow of the Society . 
of Antiquaries. He made some literary col- I 
lections relating to the history of Essex, and | 
is said to have possessed some ‘ fine Caxtons,’ ! 
which were accidentally burned during his | 
lifetime. It is stated by Nichols {Lit. Anecd. \ 
iii. 611) — who may, however, be confounding 
Richard Muilman (Trench Chiswell) with his | 
father, P. Muilman — that Chiswell assisted 
in publishing ^ A New and Complete History 
of Essex,’ &c., ^ by a Gent leman,’ Chelmsford, 
1770, &c. 6 vols. 8vo. It was mainly based 
on Morant’s ‘ History of Essex,’ and was pub- 
lished under the patronage and direction of 
Peter Muilman (Gouaii, Brit. Topog. i. 347 ; 
Upcott, Bng. Topog. i. 229 f.), who obtained 
views and other illustrations for it. The lite- 


rary part of the book was in the- hands of a 
writer who signs himself ^ the editor,’ perhaps 
Chiswell himself. Owing to a series of unsuc- 
cessful speculations in connection with West 
India estates, Chiswell’s mind became de- 
ranged, and he shot himself at his home at 
Debden on 3 Feb. 1797. He married a daugh- 
ter of James Jurin, M.D., by whom he had 
one child, a daughter, Mary, the wife of Sir 
Francis Vincent, hart. 

[Manuscript autobiographical notes by P. Muil- 
man in the British Museum (King’s Library) copy 
of the New and Complete Hi.st. of Essex : Gent. . 
Mag. Ixvii. pt. i. (1797), 173, 249-60; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. iii. 610, 611, ix. 662, 799 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Ilhist. iv. 713 ; Wright’s History of Essex, 
ii. 140.] W. W. 

CHITTING, HENRY {d. 1638L genealo- 
gist, was a native of Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suftblk {Addit. MS. 19165, f. 183 6). He 
was appointed Chester herald 18 July 1618 ; 
he visited the counties of Berks and Glou- 
cester for Camden, Clarenceux, and the 
county of Lincoln for Sir Richard St. George, 
Clarenceux (Nicolas, Cat. of Herald^ Visi- 
tationa^ pp. 7, 31). He died at Islington on 
7 Jan. 1637-8, leaving in manuscript, l.The 
Extinct Baronage. 2. Of the Tenures of the 
Countv of Suffolk (Noble, College of Arms y 
pp. 210, 241). 

[Authorities quoted above.] T. C. 

CHITTY, EDWARD (1804-1863), Wal 
reporter, third son of Joseph Chitty the elaer 
[^q. V.], was called to the bar at l..incoln’s Inn 
in 1829, and practised as an equity draughts- 
man. He published a series of reports of cases 
in bankruptcy with Mr. Deacon, beginning in 
1833, and with Basil Montagu in 1839. In 
1840 he went to Jamaica, whence ho returned 
after many years’ absence, and died at Wal- 
Lara Green on 28 Sept. 1863. Besides his 
share in *’ Deacon & Chitty ’ he is the author 
of Chitty’s ‘Equity Index’ (1831), which 
reached a third edition in 1863, and a fourth 
in 1883 ; of an ‘ Index to Common Law Re- 
ports ’ (with Francis Forster) in 1 841 ; and of 
the ‘ Commercial and General Lawyer ’ (2nd 
edit. 1839). lie also published the ‘Fly- 
Fisher’s Text Book ’ (1841) under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ Theophilus South.’ 

[Ltiw List, 1840, 1863 ; Law Mag., September 
1863; Gent. Mag. 1863, pt. ii. 663, 806.] 

J. A. H. 

CHITTY, JOSEPH, the elder (1776- 
1841), legal writer, practised as a special 
leader under the bar for some years before 
is call to the bar, which took place at the 
Middle Temple on 28 June 1816. He never 
took silk, but enjoyed an enormous junior 
practice, trained in succession in his pupil 
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room at 1 Pump Court a great number of the 
most eminent lawyers, and poured forth a 
series of standard practitioners’ books. His 
learning and his memory were alike extraor- 
dinary, and although inclining to excessive 
technicality he did more than perhaps any 
man of his time to facilitate the study of the 
law. An illness in 1883 withdrew him from 
practice, but his labours as an author con- 
tinued almost to the time of his death, which 
took place at his house in Southampton Street, 
Fitzroy Square, on 17 Feb. 1841. His sons, 
Joseph [see below], Thomas [jj. v.], Edward 
[q. V.], and Tompson (d. 4 Feb. 1868, aged 
47), all continued to practise and write 
upon law. 

Ohitty’s works were: 1. ‘A Treatise on 
Bills of Exchange,’ 1799; third edit. 1809; 
fourth, 1812 ; fifth, 1818 ; sixth, 1822 ; ninth, 
assisted by J. W. llulme, 1840. 2. ‘ Prece- 
dents of General Issues ’ and a ^ Synopsis of 
Practice,’ each on a single sheet, 1806. 3. ^ Pre- 
cedents of Pleading,’ first ed. 1808. 4. ‘Pro- 
spectus of Lectures on Commercial Law,’ 
1810 ; second edit. 1836. 5. ‘ Treatise on the 
Law of Apprentices,’ 1811. 6. ‘ Treatise on 
the Game Laws,’ 1811; second edit. 1820. 

7. ‘ A Treatise on the Law of Nations,’ 1812. 

8. Beawes’s ‘ Lex Mercatoria,’ sixth edit. 181 2. 

9. ‘ A Treatise on Criminal Law,’ 1816 ; 

second edit. 1826. 10. ‘A Synopsis of the 

Practice in the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas,’ 1810. 1 1 , ‘ A Treatise on Commercial 
Law,’ 1818 ; second edit. 1820. 12. ‘ Reports 
of Cases on Practice and Pleading, with N otes,’ 
vol. i. 1820 ; vol. ii., with ‘ Reports of Cases in 
Lord Mansfield’s Time from the MSS. of Mr. 
J ustice Ashurst,’ 1823. 18. ‘ On Commercial 
Contracts,’ 1 823. 1 4. ‘ A Treatise on the Law 
of Stamp Duties,’ assisted by Mr. Hulme, 
1829. 15. ‘A Collection of the Statutes of 
Practical Utility, with Notes,’ 1829-37 (con- 
tinued to 1880 by Mr. J. M. Lely, and com- 
monly quoted as ‘ Chitty’s Statutes ’) 16. ‘ The 
Practice in the Courts of King’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer,’ 1831-2 ; 3rd edit. 
1837-42, commonly quoted as ‘ Chitty’s Prac- 
tice.’ 17. An edition of ‘ Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries,’ 1832. 18. ‘ The Practice of the Law 
in all Departments,’ 1833-8. 19. ‘ A Treatise 
on MedicalJurisprudence,’ 1834. 20. ‘The 
Practice on Amendments of Variances,’ 1836. 
21. ‘On the Office of a Constable,’ 1837. 

Joseph Chitty the younger, special pleader, 
of the Middle Temple, wrote on (1) the Pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, 1820; (2) Bills of 
Exchange, 1834 ; (3) Contracts, 1841 (11th 
edit. 1881 by Mr. J. A. Russell), quoted as 
‘Chitty on Contracts;’ (4) Precedents in 
Pleading, 1836-8. He died 10 April 1838 
{Gent. Ma^. 1838, i. 664). 


[Ann. Reg. Ixxxiii. 187 ; Gent. Mag., February 
1841, p. 96, November 1841, p. 637 ; Law Mag, 
viii. 64, X. 139.] J. A. H. 

CHITTY, THOMAS (1802-1878), special 
pleader and legal writer, was the second son 
of Joseph Chitty [q. v.], and brother of Joseph 
Chitty, jun. (‘ Chitty on Contracts’). He began 
to practise at the very early age of nineteen, 
being admitted a special pleader in 1820, and 
continued to attend his cnambeA at 1 King’s 
Bench W alk for fifty-seven years. He never 
was called to the bar. Like his father he 
trained an immense number of eminent law- 
yers : Lords Cairns and O’Hagan, Chief-jus- 
tice Whiteside, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Jus- 
tice Quain, Sir James Hannen, Sir Emerson 
Tennent, Mr. Forster (author of ‘ Life of 
Dickens ’), Mr. Henry Matthews, Lord Her- 
schell, Mr. Justice Mathew, and Mr. Justice 
A. L. Smith. Though he was in practice 
thirty-two years before the Common Law 
Procedure Act, he was no adherent of the old 
system of technical pleading, but advocated 
and adapted himseli to both the Common 
Law Procedure Act and the Judicature Act. 
He was an excellent whistr-playcr and mu- 
sician, performed on the violoncello, and was 
a pupil of Linley. He was also an energetic 
volunteer. He retired from practice at the 
end of 1877, and died at his house in Lan- 
caster Gate 13 Feb. 1878. Chitty edited 
Archbold’s ‘ Practice ’ (2nd edit. ISfe ; 14th 
edit., by T. Willes Chitty, 1886), andllum’s 
‘Justice of the Peace’ (1846), and wrote 
‘Forms of Practical Proceedings’ (1834), 
quoted as ‘ Chitty’s Forms,’ of which his 
grandson, T. Willes Cliitty (son of Thomas 
Edward Chitty), edited the twelfth edition in 
1883. His second son; Joseph William, was 
raised to the bench in 1881. 

[Ann. Reg. cxx. 136; Solicitors* Journal, 
23 Feb. 1878 ; Law Journal, 23 Feb. and 2 March 
1878.] J. A. H. 

CHOKE, Sir RICHARD (d. 1483 .^^), 

S e, son of .John Choke of Stanton Drew 
omersetshire, appears as a pleader in the 
‘Year-book’ for 1440-1, again in that for 
1463-4, and thenceforth with frequency du- 
ring the reign of Henry VI. He was called 
to the degree of seijeant in July 1463. The 
following year he llought the manor of Long 
Ashton in Somersetshire, a property worth, 
as Leland informs us, 600 marcs per annum, 
and here, according to the same authority, 
he ‘ kept his chief house,’ having ‘ great fur- 
niture of silver.’ In 1466 he was one of the 
commissioners then appointed to raise money 
for the defence of Calais. Shortly after the 
accession of Edward IV he was created a 
justice of the common pleas, his patent being 
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dated in September 1461 . His tenure of office 
was unbrofien by the vicissitudes of the dis- 
turbed period which followed, his patent being 
renewed by Henry VI on his return to power 
in 1470, by Edward IV in the following year, 
on the accession of Edward V in April, and 
on the accession of Richard III in June 1483. 
He appears to have been present at the coro- 
nation of Richard III ; at any rate he received 
seven yards ^ red cloth from the royal ward- 
rober. Probably he died soon afterwards, as 
there is no record of any fine levied before him 
after March 1482-3. lie is first described by 
Dugdale as knight under date 1470. At his 
death he held the manors of Stanton Drew, 
Long Ashton, and Tempilcloude in Somerset- 
shire, and that of Randolveston in Dorset- 
shire. He married twice. By his first wife, 
Joan, daughter of William Pavey of Bristol, 
he had three sons and two daughters. His 
second wife, Margaret Morris, survived him 
by a year. In a pedigree given by Ashmole 
{Antiquities of Berkshire y iii. 318), the de- 
scent of Sir John Cheke, tutor of Edward VI, 
is traced to the judge who is miscalled Sir 
Richard Clieek. The mistake, which seems 
to have arisen from a confusion between the 
manor of Ashton in Essex, which was held 
for a time by Sir John Cheke, and the manor 
of Long Ashton in Somersetshire, held by Sir 
Richard Choke, is repeated by Strype in his 
life of Cheke. Among the most ancient of 
the baronies by tenure mentioned in Nicolas’s 
^Historic Peerage’ is that of Gioches or 
Chokes, the estates of which lay in the several 
counties of Northampton, Hertford, Glou- 
cester, and Bedford. The barony became ex- 
tinct early in the thirteenth century ; but it is 
probable that the judge was descended from a 
junior branch of the family settled in Glouces- 
tershire, or one of the neighbouring counties. 

[Collinson’s Somersetshire, ii. 291-2, 434; 
Year-books, 19 Hen. VI, Mich. f. 48, 32 Hen. VI, 
Trin.f.4, Mich. 11.4, 7, 10-12, 18, 22,33otseq.; 
Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, 
vi. 234, 241 ; Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. 06, 70, 72 ; 
Dugdale’s Orig. 46 ; Grants from the Crown, Ed. V 
(Camden Soc.), xxx. ; Iieland’s.Itin. (Hearne), vii, 
pt. ii. f. 66 d ; Col. Inq. 1*. M. iv. 417 ; Tho Anti- 
quarian Repertory, i. 62 ; Strype’s Cheke (Oxford 
edit.), p. 129 ; Baker’s Northamptonshire, ii. 272- 
73 ; Voss’s Judges of England.] J. M. R. 

CHOLMLEY, HUGH (1674 P-1641), 
controversialist, bom about 1 574, was brought 
up almost from infancy with Bishop Joseph 
Hall, their fathers being in the service of 
Henry, earl of Huntingdon, then president 
of the north. With Hall he studied at the 
grammar school of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Lei- 
cestershire, and with him went up in 1689 
to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where, 


as Hall records in his autobiography, they 
were * for many years partners of one bed.’ 
Cholmley took his M.A. degree in 1696, and 
afterwards proceeded B.D. ; but all traces 
of his college career are lost, his name ap- 
pearing in the index only of the registers. In 
1601 the mastership of Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton, fell vacant, and Hall, who had at 
first accepted, but immediately afterwards 
declined, the appointment in order to become 
rector of Hawstead, Suffolk, recommended 
his * old frieiul and chamber-fellow.’ Cholm- 
ley was accordingly instituted, but he does 
not appear to have ever taken charge of the 
school (HA-KDINO, Hist, of Tiverton^ vol. ii. 
bk. iii. p. 110). On 17 Feb. 1604 he became 
rector of the portion of Clare in Tiverton, and 
upon Hall’s advancement to the see of Exeter 
in 1627 was appointed bishop’s chaplain, pre- 
bendary of Exeter on 14 Aug. 1628, canon on 
16 Jan. 1632, and subdean on 29 March in 
the same year. As some return for these fa- 
vours he essayed to defend Hall against the 
innuendoes of Hemw Burton [q. v.] in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘The State of the Now- 
Romano Church. Discussed by way of vindi- 
cation of the . . . Bishop of Exceter, from the 
weake cauills of Henry Burton. By II. C.,’ 
8vo, London, 1629. It is a feeble performance, 
and Burton easily met Cholmley’s challenge 
and that of a younger champion, Robert But- 
terfield [q. v.j, in Ms ‘ Babel no Bethel,’ pu^ 
lished the same year. Hall, in thanking 
Cholmley for what he charitably terms ‘ your 
learned and full reply/ hints his disapproval 
at its publication ( Works, 1837-9, ix. 424). 
Cholmley died on 16 Sept. 1641, and was 
buried two days later in Exeter Cathedral. 
By his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Eedes of Exeter, he had a family of four sons 
and three daughters (Hakding, Hist, ofTiver^ 
ton, vol. ii. bk. iv. p. 43 ; Will rey, in P, C» C, 
126; Evelyn). 

[Hall’s Works (1837-9), i. xv, xviii, vi. 164; 
Lo Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), i. 391, 423; Rymer’s 
Foedera (fol.), xix. 441 ; Oliver’s Lives of the 
Bishops of Exeter, p. 296.] G. G. 

CHOLMLEY, Sir HUGH (1600-1667), 
royalist, son of Sir Richard Cholmley, born 
at Roxby in Yorkshire, was educated at Be- 
verley free school and Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. Leaving Cambridge, ho entered 
Gray’s Inn in 1618, and married, four years 
later, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Twisden of East Peckham, Kent. He repre- 
sented Scarborough in the last parliament of 
James and the first two of Charles, and sat 
for the same constituency in the Short and 
Long parliaments. In 1639 Cholmley ;^fused 
payment of sMp-money, ‘ which earned the 
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whole liberty of Wliitby Strand after my 
example/ and was in consequence put out of 
all commissions and slighted by Strafford, 
‘with some scorn, which nature could ill ' 

digest ’ (Autobiography), He was, moreover, 
called l^fore the council, and having also 
drawn up, with Hotham and Bellasis, a re- 
monstrance on behalf of the Yorkshire gentry, 
was personally threatened by the king. The 
king told Cholmley and Hotham that they^-j 
had been the chief causes and promoters of i 
all the Yorkshire petitions, and that if they j 
ever meddled or had a hand in any more he ! 
would hang them. In the Long parliament ! 
Cholmley formed one of the section termed i 
hy Clarendon * the northern men,* active j 
against Straftbrd, and for the suppression of j 
the Court of the North. This suggested him 
to parliament as one of the commissioners 
sent to the king at York in May 1642 Let- 
ter of Commissioners,’ signed by Cholmley, 
Rushworth, iv. 620). lie was also nomi- 
nated one of the committee appointed with 
Lord Holland to wait upon the king at Be- 
verley, but disliking the employment took no 
part in the interview. However, he rinsed a 
regiment for the parliament, which served at 
Edgehill. Cholmley thus explains the views 
with which he took up arras : ‘ I was urged,’ 
he says, ‘ by the Earl of Essex and others to 
go into Yorkshire, and to draw my regiment 
together for the securing of Scarborough, 
which at first I refused; but after being 
much importuned, conceiving these prepara- 
tions of war would end in a treaty, and that 
myself desired nothing but that thtr king 
might enjoy his just rights, as well as the 
subjects theirs, and that ftihould in this mat- 
ter be a more indifferent arbitrator than 
many I saw take arms, and more considerable 
with my sword in my hand, and in better 
capacity to advance a treaty than by sitting 
in the Ilouse of Commons, where I had but 
a bare vote, I accepted this employment.’ 
With what troops ne could raise Cholmley 
joined Fairfax in cooping up the royalists in 
York ; but he disobeyed Fairfax’s orders to 
oppose Newcastle’s entry into Yorkshire, and 
did not come to the aid of Fairfax when he 
was attacked at W etherby . N e ver theless, in 
a letter of 26 Jan. 1643, Lord Fairfax says: 

‘ In the North Biding Sir Hugh Cholmley 
hath carried himself very bravely, giving 
several defeats to the enemy near Malton/ 
mentioning also Cholmley’s defeat of Colonel 
Slingby at Guisborough on 16 Jan. (Rush- 
worth, V. 126). But the queen’s landing 
determined Cholmley to desert the parlia- 
mentary cause. He came to York, Kissed 
the queen’s hand, and declared for the king 
(20 March 1643, Merewriua AulicuSj 25 and 


31 March; Green, Letters of Quern Heyv- 
rietta Marian p. 176 ; Rush worth, v. 269). 
The Marquis of Newcastle gave Chohnley, in 
addition to other commissions, the command 
of all maritime affairs from the Tees to 
Bridlington Bay, and he became one of the 
most formidable enemies of the trade of the 
parliamentarians. After the battle of Mars- 
ton Moor, Newcastle urged Cholmley to fly 
with him, but he refused, and held out until 
22 July 1646, when he surrendered, obtaining 
liberty to go beyond seas (articles for sur- 
render of Scarborough, Rushworth, v. 118). 
He spent his exile chiefly at Rouen, but in 
1649 returned to England, and was allowed 
to compound for his estate for 4 50/. In 1051 
he was arrested on suspicion and spent eight 
weeks in prison. He died on 30 Nov. 1657, 
two years after the death of his wife (18 April 
1665). During those two years Cholmley 
wrdte the memoirs of his life, addressed to his 
sons, chiefly ‘ to embalm the great virtues and 
perfections ’ of their mother, but partly also 
to vindicate his own conduct. 

[Memoirs of Sir Hugh Cholmley, printed .‘rom 
manuscripts in the possession of Ntithaniel 
Cholmley of Whitby, 1787. The second volume 
of the Clarendon State Papers (ii. 181) contains 
a long memorial by Sir Hugh Cholmley on the 
conduct of the Hothams ; and other papers re- 
lating to the civil virur in Yorkshire, written for 
the use of Lord Clarendon in compiling his his- 
tory, are mentioned in the Calendar of the same 
collection (i. 238, 250). The following pamphlets 
relating to Cholmley wore printed in 1642 and 
1643: News from York, being a True Relation 
of the Proceedings of Sir Hugh Cholmley, &c. 
(January 1643), being letters of Cholmley’s, de- 
fending his disobedience to the orders of Fairfax ; 
A True and Exact Relation of all the Proceedings 
of Sir Hugh Cholmley (April 1643), letters from 
Sir John Hotham and Captain Bushell, giving an 
account of his defection ; two letters from Sir 
Hugh Cholmley to Captain Goodrick, persuading 
him to quit Wressel Castle (July 1643).^ ^ 

CHOLMLEY, Sir ROGER (d. 1666), 
judge, was the natural son of Sir Richard 
Cholmley, who was knighted by the Earl of 
Surrey under Henry Vll in 1497 for his 
services against the Scots, and afterwards be- 
came lieutenant of the Tower of London. Sir 
Richard died in 1622, leaving Roger, who had 
already entered Lincoln’s Inn, well provided 
for. The date of his admission cannot now 
be found, but from the Black Book of Lin- 
coln’s Inn (iii. 22 b) it appears that he was re- 
admitted to that society in Michaelmas term 
1 Hen. VIII, and in 1624 was elected to the 
bench. He held the office of reader of Lin- 
coln’s Inn three times (Dugdale, Origines 
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JurididaleSy 1680, p. 261), and on All Saints’ 
day, 21 Hen. yill, was appointed treasurer. 
In the following year his name appears as 
one of the four * gubernatores ’ of the society . 
(ib. p. 269). In July 1630 he was appointed 
with three others on the commission to in- 
5 [uire into the possessions of Cardinal Wolsey 
in Middlesex (Rymbr, Fc^deray 2nd edit. xiv. 
402-4), and in 1631 was promoted to the 
dignity of seijeant-at-law. 

In 1635 he was appointed recorder of j 
London in the place oi John Baker, and on 
18 Oct. 1637 received the honour of knight- | 
hood. In 1640 he was selected as one of ^ 
the London commissioners to inquire into ' 
all transgressions against the Acts of the Six 
^ticles. In 1646 he was made king’s ser- j 
jeant, having on 10 Nov. in the same year ! 
surrendered the office of recorder, when the 
corporation granted him a yearly new year’s 
gift of twenty gold angels. During the ten 
years he was recorder he was probably re- 
turned to parliament as one of the members 
for the city. The returns for the parlia- 
ments of 1636 and 1639 have, however, been 
lost, and his name is only to be found in 
the list of the parliament of 1642 {Parly. 
PaperSf 1878, Ixii. jt. i. 371-4). On 11 Nov. 
1646 he was appointed lord chief baron of 
the exchequer, in the room of Sir Richard 
Lyster, who had been promoted to the king’s 
bench. In the following year he was ap- 
pointed one of the royal commissioners for 
executing 1 Edw. VI, c. 14, by which the 
property of all guilds ‘other tnan such of 
mysteryes or craftes,’ was confiscated to the 
crown {Memorials of the Merchant Taylors' 
Company^ p. 106). On the resignation of 
Lyster, Cholmley became lord chief justice, 
21 March 1662. On 27 July 1663, a few 
days after Mary’s accession to the throne, he 
and Sir Edward Montague, the chief justice 
of the common pleas, were committed to the 
Tower (^Sxow, Annalesy 1616, p. 613) for 
witnessing the will of Edward V I, whereby 
the late king had endeavoured to exclude 
Mary from the throne. After six weeks he 
was enlarged on the payment of a heavy 
fine ; but, though he was received into the 
queen’s favour, he was not restored to his 
seat on the judicial bench, Sir Thomas Brom- 
ley being appointed in his place. Cholmley’s 
name appears in several of the commissions 
of oyer and terminer in the first year of this 
reign, one of them being for the trial of 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton (Cobbbtt, State 
Trialsy 1809, i. 870-902, where a curious 
colloquy between Throckmorton and Cholm- 
ley will be found). He was also admitted 
to the queen’s privy council. After his dis- 
missal from the chief justiceship he retired 


to Highgate, where on 16 Feb. 1666 Princess 
Elizabem spent the night at his house on 
her way to court. In 1662 he founded the 
free grammar school at Highgate for the 
education of poor boys living m the neigh- 
bourhood, which was incorporated bjr letters 
patent of Quoen Elizabeth on 6 April 1666« 
lie died in the following June, and was 
buried on 2 July at St. Martin’s, Ludgat^, 
where his wife Christine had been buried 
early in December 1668. Elizabeth, the elder 
of his two children, who survived him, was 
married first to Sir Leonard Beckwith of 
Selby, Yorkshire, and secondly to Christo- 
pher Kem of Kern, Somersetshire. Frances, 
the other daughter, was married to Sir 
Thomas Russell of Strensham, Worcester- 
shire. By his will, dated April 1666, Cholm- 
ley devised his messuage in the parish of 
Christ Church in Newgate Market, London, 
then in the tenure and occupation of Lau- 
rence Shyriff, grocer, to certain trustees, 
upon trust, towards purchasing Lincoln’s 
Inn. There can be but little doubt that this 
identifies the shop in which the founder of 
Rugby School carried on business. Roger 
Ascham relates in his ‘Scholemaster’^a not- 
able tale that old Sir Roger Chamloe, sometime 
chief j ustice, would tell of himself. When he 
was ancimit in inn of court, certain young 
gentlemen were brought before him to be cor- 
rected for certain misorders ; and one of the 
lustiest said,“ Sir, we be young gentlemen ; and 
wise men before us have proved all fashions, 
and yet those have done full well.” This they 
said, because it was well known that Sir Roger 
had been a good fellow in his youth. But 
he answered them^very wisely : “ Indeed,” 
saith he, “ in youth I was, as you are now ; 
and I had twelve fellows like unto myself, 
but not one of them came unto a good end. 
And therefore follow not my example in 
youth, but follow my counsel in age, if ever 
ye think to come to this place, or to these 
years that I am come unto j lest you meet 
either with poverty or Tyburn in the way ” ’ 
(Ascham, Worksy 1816, pp. 229-50). 

[Foss’s Judges of England (1857), v. 293-8 ; 
Recorders of the City of London from 1298 to 
1860 (printed by the direction of the court of 
aldermen), p. 8 ; Maitland’s History of London 
(1756), pp. 1198, 1206-6; Machyn’s Diary 
(Camden Soc. Pub. 1848); Fuller’s Worthies 
(1840), iii. 416; Carlisle’s Endovred Grammar 
Schools (1818), ii. 162-3; Prickett’s Highgate 
(1842), pp. 28-31 ; Gent. Mag. (1823), xciii. 
(pt. i.) 238-9; Notes and Queries, 3rd series, 
i. 47-8, 5th series, i. 209.] G. F. R. B. 

CHOLMLEY, WILLIAM {d. 1564), 
was a grocer of London, whose will was 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
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bury in 1564. His interesting political I in Oxford Theatre, 21 May 1683/ and printed 
treatise ‘ The Request and Suite of a True- in a book entitled ‘ Examen Poeticum,' by 
hearted Englishman,’ written in 1563, was ' Jacob Allestry [q. v.] in 1693. According to 
edited by W. J. Thoms from the original Wood,Alle8tryhadHhechiefhand in making 
manuscript in the library of the Faculty of the verses and pastorals.’ Cholmondeley re- 
Advocates of Edinburgh, and printed in vol. ceived the degree of D.C.L. at Oxford 1 Nov. 
ii. of the ‘ Camden Miscellany,’ 1863. It is 1695. He married Elizabeth, daughter of lleer 
largely quoted by Mr. Froude. van Baron liuyterburgh by Anne-Elizabeth, 

[Nichols’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Works wife, daughter of Lewis de Nassau, seignior 

of the Camden Society, p. 45.] T. C. Auverquerk, field-marshal of the forces of 

the States-General, and by her had three sons 
CHOLMONDELEY, GEORGE, second and three daughters. 

Eabl of Cholmondeley ( d .\ 733), poet and [Wood’s Athenae (Bliss), iv. 202, 664 ; Collins’s 
general, brother of Hugh, first earl [o. v.J, Peerage, cd. 1812, iv. 31-2; ledge’s Peerage 
was the second son of Robert Cholmondeley, of Ireland, ed. Archdall, v. 67-8; Ormerod’s 
>unt Cholmondeley of Kells, and Eliza- Cheshire ; Earwaker’s East Cheshire.] 


viscount 

beth, daughter and coheiress of George Cra- 
dockofCaverswall. He was educated at West- 
minster School and entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1680, shortly after leaving which 
he became in 1686 a cornet of horse. In 


^] 

T. F. H. 


CHOLMONDELEY «r CHOLMLEY, 
Sib HUGH (1613-1696), military comman- 
der, was descended from a family which, from 
1688 he joined the northern insnrrectionists, ^im® of the Conoueror, had held the lord- 

whonndw the Earl of Devonshire assembled ^’P CholmondeW in the hundred of 
at Nottingham in support of the Prince of 

Orange ‘for the recovery of their almost Kichard Cholmondeley and Elizabeth, daugh- 
ruined laws, liberties, and religion ; ’ and on Sir Randle Brereton of MaW. In 

King William’s accession he was app'ointed I he accompanied the Duke of .orfolkin 
one of the grooms of the hedchamier. He , expedition to Scotland, and fo^r his con- 
commanded the horse grenadier guards at the f Henry V HI at Leith, 

battle of the Boyne, Ini also specially dis- Inl567,withahundredmenraisedathiaown 


tinguished himself at the battle of Stein- 
kir K. lie was made brigadier-geu eral of horse 
17 June 1697. After the accession of Queen 
Anne he was, 1 July 1702, appointed major- 


expense, he joined the Earl of Derby in his 
expedition against the Scots on their invasion 
of England. He was five times high sheriff 
of Cheshire, and also for several times sheriff 
of Flintshire, as well as for many years one of 


general of her majesty’s forces^ and governor 01 rumsnire,as weu asiormay yearsoneoi 
of the forts of Tilbu^ and Gmvesend. On 5^® two only deputy-lieutenants of Ohesh^^ 
1 Jan, 1703-4 he was made lieutenant-general th® absence ofSirHenrySidney,lord- 

ofhermajcsty’shorseforcos, UnderGeorgel i'®“‘®“"* Irehind, ^ acted as vice-pwsi- 

be was continued in his offices, and on 11 feb. ?®“* I’®? ® 

1714-16was made captain and colonel of the !” the eighty-third year of his age and was 

... ^ ^ ^ -mm- miri^rl in fho nniimrv n.r. IVliilnfig whorA fnAro 


third troop of horse guards. On 15 March 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron New- 
borough in Wexford, Ireland, and on 2 July 
1716 was created baron of Newburgh in the 
Isle of Anglesea. On succeeding his brother 
Hugh as Earl of Cholmondeley, 20 March 
1724-6, he was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
the county and city of Chester, and custos 
rotulorum of the said county. He was also 
lord-Heutenant of Denbigh, Montgomery, 

Flint, Merioneth, Carnarvon, and Anglesea. 

On 26 March 1726 he was appointed governor 
of the town and port of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and on 16 April 1727 general of the horse. In 
October 1732 he was named governor of the 
island of Guernsey. He died at Whitehall 
7 May 1733. He was the reputed author of Castle, Staffordshire, succeeded his father in 
* Verses and a Pastoral spoken by himself and May 1681. Having joined against the arbi- 
William Savile, second son of George, earl trary measures of James II, he was, on the. 
(afterwards marquis) of Halifax, before the accession of William and Maiy, created Lord 
Duke and Duchess of York and Lady Anne, Cholmondeley of Nantwich 18 April 1689, 


buried in the church at Malpas, where there 
is a monument with his effigies. His wife, 
Mary, and his eldest son, Robert, are sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 474; Strype’s Me- 
moirs, pp. 443-5 ; Fuller’s Worthies of England ; 
Collins’s Peerage (ed. 1812), iv. 24-6; iSidge’s 
Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), v. 62-3; State 
Papers, Henry VIII and Elisabeth; Ormcrod’s 
Cheshire ; Earwaker’s East Cheshire.] 

. T. F. H. 

CHOLMONDELEY, HUGH, first Eabl 
OF Cholmondeley (d, 1724), eldest son of 
Robert Cholmondeley, viscount Cholmonde- 
ley of Kells, and Elizabeth, dai^hter and 
coheiress of George Cradock of (javerswall 



Cholmondeley ; 

with limitation of the honour for want of 
heirs male to his brother, George Cholmon- 
deley [q. V.] On 29 March 1706 he was sworn 
a ])rivy councillor to Queen Anne, and on 
27 Qec. advanced to the dignity of Viscount 
Malpas and Earl of Cholmondeley, with the 
like entail on his brother George. On 22 April 
1708 he was constituted comptroller of her 
majesty’s household, and on 10 May follow- 
ing was sworn a member of the now privy 
council after the union of the kingdoms. On 
6 Oct. of the same year he was appointed 
treasurer of her majesty’s household. He was 
also constituted lord-lieutenant and custos 
rotiilorum of Cheshire, and lord-lieutenant 
of North Wales. He was removed from 
tJiese and other offices in 1716, but was re- 
stored to them oiuthe accession of George I, 
by whom he was constituted treasurer of the 
household. 

[Collins’s Peerage (ed. 1812), pp. 30-1 
Ijodge’s Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), v. 66-7 
Ormerod’s Cheshire ; Earwaker’s East Chosliire. 

T. E. H. 

CHOLMONDELEY, MARY, Lad 
(1563-1 626), litigant, was baptised at Nether- 
Poever, Cheshire, 20 Jan. 1562-3. She wai 
the daughter of Christopher Holford of Hoi 
ford, Cheshire, by his second wife, Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir Randle Manwaring of Over- 
Poever, and widow of Peter Shakerley o: 
Houlme-iuxta-Nether-Poever. Mary had 
half-brotherby her father’s previous marriagt 
(who married Miss Shakerley on the day of his 
father’s marriage to Mrs. Shakerley), but h 
died without issue shortly after his marriage 
Mary married Sir Hugh Cholmondeley (1513- 
1596) [q. V.], of Cholmondeley, Cheshire, and 
her fatlier’s death followed, immediately in 
1581. Thereupon she entered upon the law- 
suits to succeecL to his property by which he^ 
name is remembered. Her opponent wai 
Iier uncle, George Holford of Newborough 
her father’s half-brother, who claimed all th< 
family estates as next male in descent. Mary 
persisted in her right, and the hitter contest 
went on for forty years. Ultimately friends 
prevailed upon the litigants, about 1620, to 
taho equal shares. Mary received Holford 
manor house, wlieie she resided in her old age. 
She made important enlargements to this 
house, and she died there 15 Aug. 1626, when 
sixty-three years old. She had fiv« sons [see 

Cholmondeley, Robert] and three daugh- 
ters^ one of the latter married a Grosvenor 
of Eaton. J ames 1 called Maiy ^ the bold lady 
of Cheshire.' 

[Ormerod’s Cheshire, i. 495-6; Rurke’s Extinct 
Peerage, 118; E. G. Salisbury’s Border Worthies, 
2nd ser. p. 55.] J. H. 
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CHOLMONDELEY, ROBERT, Eakl 

OF Leinster (1684 P-1669), was the eldest 
son of Sir Hugh Cholmondeley of Cholmon- 
deley [q. V.] and Mary [see Cholmondeley, 
Mary, Lady], sole daughter and heiress of 
Christopher Holford. On 29, June 1611 he 
was advanced to the dignity of baronet, and 
in 1628 was created Viscount Cholmondeley 
of Kells, in the province of Leinster. P'or 
his special services in raisihg several com- 
panies of foot in Cheshire in 1642, in col- 
lecting other forces for defending the city of 
Chester at its first siege, and for his conduct 
in the fight at Tilston Heath, he was, at Ox- 
ford 1 Sept. 1646, created a baron of England 
by the title Lord Cholmondeley of Wiche- 
jNIalbaiik (Nantwich), and in the ensuing 
March Earl of Leinster. After the triumph 
of the parliamentary party he was sufiTered to 
compound for his estate by a fine of 7,742/. 
He died 2 Oct. 1669, aged 76, and was buried 
in the chancel of Malpas church. He was 
married to Catharine, younger daughter and 
coheiress of John, lord Stanhope of Har- 
rington, vice-chancellor of the household to 
James I, hut had no legitimate issue. Robert, 
son of his brother Hugh, became heir to his 
estate, hut the lands of Holford, which he 
inherited from Kis mother, were settled on 
Thomas Cholmondeley, his natural son by 
Mrs. Coulson, to whom, as was thought, he 
was alfianced but never married. 

[Collins’s Peerage of England (ed. 1812), iv. 
29-30 ; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), 
V. 64-5 ; Lloyd’s Memoirs ; Ormerod’s Cheshire ; 
Ejirwaker’s East Cheshire.] T. F. H. 

CHORLEY, CHARLES (1810 P-1874), 
journalist and man of letters, born at Taun- 
ton about 1810, was the’son of Lieutenant and 
Paymaster John Chorley of the 1st Somerset 
militia (d. Feb. 1839). The CTeater part of 
his life was spent at Truro, \^iere he acted 
for thirty years as sub-editor and reporter 
of the * Cornwall Gazette,' the old-established 
tory paper of the county. He held also the 
posts of secretary to the Truro Public Rooms 
Company, and sub-manager of the Truro 

Sa-vings Baak. Bor eleven years (1863-74) 

he edited the ' Journal of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall,’ and did much to promote 

the energetic management of that society. 

lie died at Lemon Street, Truro, on 22 June 
1874, aged 04. Chorley was a man of wide 
scholarship, well versed in the classics and 
several modem languages, and of good clas- 
lical taste. It was his custom to print for 
he private gratification of his friends, to 
whom alone the initials ^ C. C.' revealed tfie 
.uthorship, small volumes of translations 
Tom the dead and living languages. The 
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most important of them were versions of a decision and a precision worthy of a lite- 
George Buchanan’s tragedies of ‘ Jephtha, or rary veteran, and a fearless honesty which 
the Vow,’ and ‘ The Baptist, or Calumny,’ highly recommended him to his employer, 
and two volumes of miscellaneous render- Chorley’s articles largely contributed to main- 
ings from the German, Italian, Spanish, and tain the reputation the ‘ Athenmum ’ had 
French, as well as from the Latin, Greek, already acquired for impartiality at a time 
and Hebrew. The titles of all these works when puliery was more rampant than ever 
may be read in the pages of the ‘Biblio- before or since, and when the only other 
theca Comubiensis.’ When the council of London literary journal of any pretensions 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall purposed was notoriously venal. The entire direction 
bringing out a volume under the title just of the musical department soon fell into his 
given, the preparatory lists of the publica- liands, and his literary reviews, especially 
tions known to them were drawn up by in belles-lettres, were numerous and im- 
Chorley and Mr. T. Q. Couch. This scheme portant, until his retirement in 1 866. It may 
did not propose the inclusion of more than be said that he had most of the qualities of a 
the works relating to the topography or the good critic, and few of the requisites of a 
history of the county, and even with that great one. He possessed sound judgment and 
limited area the design was beyond the power discriminating taste, manly independence,, 
of persons not acquainted with the treasures and the utmost sincerity of intention. But he 
of the British Museum. was deficient in insight, he could not readily 

[Joupn. Royal Instit. of Cornwall, October recognise excellence in on unfamiliar or 
1874, pp. iii-iv, vii; Boaso and Courtney’s Bibl. homely fonn, and the mdividuahly of his 
Cornub. i. 69, iii. 1009, 1119.] W. P. C. «tyh5 degenerated into mmieri sin. As yeans 

grew upon him liis criticism became more 

CHORLEY, HENRY FOTIIERCIILL and more tinctured with acerbity ; his cen- 
(1808-1872), author and critic, was born at ! sure was rather sour than scathing, and hie 
lUacklcy Hurst, near Billinge in Lancas^dre, ■ praise not always genial. These drawbacks 
15 Dec. 1808. His father, of a Lancashire, ! were in a great measure redeemed by the 
and his mother, of a Cumberland family, were high-minded feeling which inspired all he 
nominally meinhers of the Society of Friends, ! wote, his obvious effort to utter his convic- 
Imt neglected most of its observances. In tions with frankness, and his general supo- 
April 1816 the sudden death of his father, a I riority to personal attachments or antipa- 
lock manufacturer, who had never been very | thies. As a musical critic his convictions 
prosperous in business, reduced the family to i were most decided. It was unfortunate, but 
dependence upon a generous uncle, Dr. Rutter | no fault of his, that they should have led him 
of Liverpool. They shortly removed to that | to heap praise on the Mendelssolnis and the 
town, where Chorley received suflicieiit in- ] (Ihojiins who needed no support, and lesser 
struction to develope his innate tastes for lite- | men, for whom it was not dimciilt to obtain 
rature and music, and to render the mercantile i a hearing; and to assume a hostile attitude 
office he was obliged to enter intolerable to j towards struggling genius in the persons of 
him. The kindness of a distant connection, \ a Schumann, a Berlioi^, and a Wagner, In 
Mrs. Rathbone of Green Bank, and of her son, music as in literature he proclaimed the best 
Mr. Benson Rathbone, extended his oppor- j he knew, and if his permanent reputation 
tunities of self-culture, and he gained the suffered, his immediate mffuonce profited from 
friendship of Mrs. Hemans, then resident in his being so little more than abreast with the 
Liverpool, and of Miss Jewsbury. lie began average cultivated opiniou of his day. As 
to contribute to annuals and magazines about an author, however, other than critic or hio- 
1827, and in 1830 obtained througli Miss grapher, his career was a succession of failures. 

Jewsbury an introduction to the ‘Athenseim.’ With adroit talent, serious purpose, and in- 

His few contributions, chiefly musical criti- domitable perseverance, he osiftiyod a succes- 
cisms, wore appreciated, and when In 1833 sion of novels and dramas which one and all 

be applied for an engagement on the staff) fell dead upon the public ear, while similar 

Mr. Dilke'did not hesitate to accept the un- ' works of inferior intellectual quality were 
triedyoungman on probation, frankly inform- 1 achieving noisy if ephemeral sviccess. The 
inghim that although ‘your occupation will hist includes: ‘Conti’ (1835), ‘The Lion’ 
not be always disagreeable,’ nevertheless ‘ it \ (1839), ‘ TTie Prodigy’ (1863), literary or 
will be generally drudgery.’ Within a very artistic tales dealing with the development of 
short time, however, of his arrival in London, genius ; ‘ Pomfret ’ (1846), and ‘ Roccabella,’ 
Chorley was not merely ‘rewriting papers ’ published under the pseudonym of Paul Bell 
but reyiewing works of the pretension of m 1869, the former a novel of character, the 
Disraeli’s ‘Revolutionary Epic,’ and this with latter a romance. All are works of great 

VOL. X. T 
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talent, but all are artificial, bearing tbe im- 
press of literary aspiration rather than of lite- 
rary vocation, liis lyrical verse was grace- 
ful and facile, but rarely rose to the level 
of poetry. OHiis three acted dramas, * (31d 
Love and New Fortune,’ * The Love-lock,’ 
and ‘ Duchess Eleanour,’ the first alone at- 
tained any success. liis work as an aesthetic 
writer was much more important and more 
highly ap])reciated. In 1841 he published 
* Music and Manners in France and Germany,’ 
throe del iglit fill volumes abounding not only 
in description of musical performaiKJos and 
observations in society, but in lively and in- 
cisive, if frof|in'ntly pn'pidiced, sketches of 
foreign authors and artists. A pution was 
reprinted in * Modern German Music ’ (1854), 
a book containing the most uncompromising 
utt erance of his musical convictions. ^Thirty 
Years’ Musical Recollections ’ is a most valu- 
abh^ repertory not only of musical criticism 
but of musical history, relating to vocalists 
even more than to com]) 08 ers, by one who, as 
he says, ‘ had not missed one now work, or 
one first appearance, which has taken place 
in London from the year 1 884 to the ])resent 
one ’ ( 18()2). In the same year ho delivered 
four lectures at the Royal Institution on 
^The National Music of the World,’ which, 
expanded by the writer into essays, were 
puulislied by Mr. H. G. Hewlett in 1880. 
Chorley was also a most industrious librettist 
and writer of words for music. He did not 
al ways agree with his coadj iitors. * M usi ci an s,’ 
says Mr. Henry Leslie, ‘ not unnaturally ex- 
pect that ill the composition of musical works 
their ideas should be deemed worthy of con- 
sideration, but Mr. Chorley was of a contrary 
opinion.’ He also produced (1880) ‘ Memo- 
rials of Mrs. Hemans,’ a very creditable work, 
oonsidoring the deficiency of material, and 
•contributed the letterpress to * The Authors 
•of England,’ a series of medallion portraits 
after the Collas process. 

Chorley ’s leading position as a critic neces- 
sarily gained him warm friendships and bitter 
enmities. The latter need not be ri^corded ; 
the former constitute a list of which any man 
might be proud. It is a high testimony to 
his worth that' they include not merely fol- 
lowers of literature and art, whom he might 
have placed under obligation, such as Dickens, 
Miss Mitford, Lady Rlessington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Mendelssohn, and Moscheles, 
but men so aloof from ordinary literary cote- 
ries as Grote and Sir William Molesworth. 
His tenderest attiudiments seem to have been 
those ho entertained for Mendelssohn and the 
son of his benefactor, Benson Rathbone ; his 
greatest intimacy that with Dickens, who, if 
he had not predeceased him, would have in- 


herited a ring Gn memory of one grimtly 
helped.’ Help was indeed needed to soothe 
Chorley ’s declining years. The deceptions 
and irritations incident to a sensitive nature, 
grievously misunderstood ; the failure to form 
any truly intimate tie ; the consequent sen- 
sation of loneliness : frequent painful estrange- 
ments due to the irritability thus engendered ; 
the wearing sense of the hopeless malady of 
his sister, and tbe shock of his brother’s 
death, combined to render his latter years 
querulous and disconsolate, and to foster 
habits of self-indulgence detrimental to his 
happiness and self-respect as far as 1 hey pro- 
ceeded, though they did nob proceed far. Yet 
he eontinueil to enjoy company and practise 
I private generosity and social hospitality, 

I having been placed in affluent cinni instances 
! by the decease of his brother. He retired 
from the literary department of tbe ‘ Athe- 
meum’ in 1806, and from tbe musical in 1868. 
He subsequently edited Miss ^litford’s corre- 
ipondenco, and was employed in writ ing his 
autobiography wlum he diial very suddenly, 
16 Feb. 1872. Ilis character is well drawn 
by his biographer as ^ upright, sincere, gene- 
rous, and afiectionate ; irritable and opinion- 
ated, but essentially placable ; an acute and 
courageous critic, a genuine if incomplete ar- 
tist, a warm-h(^arted honourable gentleman.’ 

[Chorley’s unfinished aiitobiocraphy formed the 
basis of the AutobiosrrMphy, Memoir, and Letters 
prepared with admiral)le taste by his friend, 
II. G. Rowlett, and published in 1873. See also 
the article in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, by Julian Marshall.] R. G. 

CHORLEY, JOHN RUTTER (1807 
1867), ])()et and scholar, brother of Henry 
Eotbergill Chorley [q. v.], was born about 
1807 at Blackley iliirst, Lancashire, and en- 
tered the same mercantile house as his brother, 
finding the employment no less distasteful. 
He displayed, however, much greater per- 
severance and capacity for business ; and at 
the termination of his engagement obtained, 
through a solicitor, who had been struck by his 
ability, the highly responsible office of secre- 
tary to the Grand Junction railway between 
Liverpool and Birmingham. After years of 
work, interspersed with hard literary study, 
he became independent in his circumstances 
through the bequest of his uncle, and re- 
moved to London. Here he was successively 
called upon to assume the charge of an invalid 
mother and an invalid sister, and the harass- 
ing confinement, combined, as his brother 
admits, with the haughtiness and unsocia- 
hility of his own temperament, made him 
almost a recluse. He devoted himself espe- 
cially to the Spanish drama, and formed a 
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fsuperb collection of plays, which ho partly 
gave, partly bequeathed, to the British Mu- 
vseiim. The enumeration of his manuscript 
notes in separate dramas occupies, between 
six and seven columns of the museum printed 
catalogue. Many of these plays were restored 
by himself out of a number of mutilated co- 
pies, and missing title-pages were imitated 
with most deceptive skill. Between 1846 
and 1854 he wrote on foreign literature for 
the * Atheiifeum,* and in 1865 published ‘The 
Wife’s Litany,’ a drama in rhyming verse, 
nn early work inspired by a singularly vivid 
dream. It is original in form, elegant in 
diction, and by no means devoid of true poeti- 
cal spirit. It would probably have been suc- 
cessful if published thirty years earlier, but 
was unsuited to the taste of the day, and at- 
tracted little attention, notwithstanding the 
warm commendation of Ticknor. Many other 
poems were destroyed or suppressed by the 
writer. He died of atrophy 29 Juno 1867. 
Among his few intimate friends was Carlyle, 
who says in a letter to Henry Chorley : ‘He 
could Inive written like few men on many 
subjects, but he had proudly pitched hi>idea 
very high. I know no man in those flimsy 
days, nor shall ever again know one, so well 
road, so widely and accurately informed, and 
so completely at home, not only in all fields 
of worthy literature and scholarship, but in 
matters })ractical, technical, naval, mechani- 
cal.’ 

[Chorley ’s Autobiography, ii. 264-92.] 

K. G. 

CHORLEY, JOSIAH {d. 1719?), pres- 
byterian minister, was a great-grandson of 
Richard Chorley of Waltori-le-Dale, near 
Preston, Lancashire, and second of six sons 
of Henry Chorley of Preston. He had the 
degree of M.A., but of his early history no- 
thing is known. He succeeded John Col- 
linges, D.D. [q. v.], as one of the ministers 
of the presbyterian congregation at Norwich. 
The baptismal register of the congregation 
begins in September 1091 with an entry by 
Chorley. Chorley’s ministry in Norwich was 
marked by his zeal in catechetical instruction, 
which gave rise to his very curious compen- 
dium of the Bible in verse. In January 1719 
he was succeeded by John Brook from Yar- 
mouth (afterwards of York, where he died in 
1 7 36) . Chorley baptised a child of Brook’s on 
3 Sept. 1719, and is believed to have died soon 
after. He is said to have bequeathed 200/., 
the interest to be divided between the presby- 
terian minister and the poor at Preston, but 
nothing is now known of this endowment. 
He published ‘ A Metrical Index to the Bible,’ 
&c., Norwich, 171 1, 8vo. This very ingenious 


aid to the memorising of the contents of 
I chapters is dedicated ‘ Deo Trip-Uni O.M. 
Ecclesiseq; vere Catholicse.’ At the end is 
‘ A Poetical Meditation ’’ of some merit. A 
I second edition, London, 1714, 24mo, was 
improved by suggestions from Samuel Say, 

; then independent minister at Lowestoft (see 
I Chorley’s letter to Say, 11 Dec. 1712, in 
‘ The Say Papers,’ liepository\ 1810). 
A reprint of the 2nd edition, with delicate 
woodcuts designed by Thurston, and notes 
by the printer, ,Tohn .Johnson, appeared in 
1818, 18mo. Watt {liihl. Brit.) incorrectly 
gives Chorley’s name as .Toseph. 

Chorley has been confused with his son (ac- 
cording to Browne, his nephew) RiciiAitD, 
wlio was educated in the academies of P>ank- 
land at Rathmell (entered 3 April 1697) and 
Chorlton at Manchester (entered 16 March 
1699), and ministered at Filby near Yar- 
mouth (till 1722) and Framlingham (till 
I 1731). He afterwards lost his sight, and 
I (about 1757) ceased to identify himself with 
I dissent ; his daughter, who lived in Norwich, 
was for a time insane. 

[Monthly Repos. 1810, p. 682. 1811, p. 692, 
1837, p. 632; Toni mi ns Historical View, 1814, 
p. 582; Taylor’s Hist. Octagon Chapel, Norwich, 
1848, p. 13 sq. ; Kcnrick’s Memorials Prosb. 
Chapel, York, 1869, p. 43; Preston Guardian, 
24 Feb. and 7 April 1877 ; Browne’s Hist. Cong. 
Norf. and SufF. 1877, pp. 365, 538 ; Baker’s Me- 
morials Diss. Chapel, Manchester, 1884, p. 61 ; 
information from Rev. W, Sharman, Preston.] 

A. G. 

CHORLTON, JOHN (1666-1705), pres- 
byterian minister and tutor, was bom at 
j Salford in 1666. He was educated for tb< 
ministry in the northern academy under 
Richard Fraiikland, M:A. [h. v.], the date of 
his admission being 4 April 1682. On com- 
pleting his studies he was chosen (7 Aug. 
1687) as assistant to Henry Newcome, M.A. 
[q. V.], the founder of nonconformity in ^fan- 
chester; and on Newcome’s death (17 Sept. 
1695) he became pastor. The congTegation 
on 14 Oct. 1695 invited Oliver Heywood 
[q. v.l to become his colleague, but the old 
man declined to leave Northqwram. An as- 
sistant was obtained (1697) in the person of 
an adventurer passing under the name of 
Gaskeld, who, after pleasing the Manchester 
presbyterians with his learning and eloquence, 
disappeared (1698) with a borrowed horse, 
made his way to Hull (where he called him- 
self Midgely, and falsely represented himself 
as one of the authors of the ‘ Turkish Spy ’), 
and finally fled to Holland. On Frankland’s 
death (1 Oct. 1698) at Rathmell, Chorlton, 
with great spirit, resolved to continue the 
northern academy, transferring it to Man- 
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Chester. Accordingly on 21 March 1099 he 
‘set up teaching university learning in a 
great house at Manchester.’ Eleven of Frank-' 
land’s students linished their course with him, 
and the names of twenty others who st iidied 
under him are known. His most distin- 
guished student was Thomas Dixon [q. v.] 
James Clegg, M.D. {d. 1755), one of the 
transferred students, is our chief authority 
on the mode in which the academy was con- 
ducted. lie describes Chorlton as a worthy 
successor to Frankland, and superior as a 
preacher. Matthew Henry speaks of his ‘ ex- 
traordinary quickness and readinc^ss of ex- 
pression ; a casuist, one of a thousand, a 
wonderful clear head.’ Chorlton now wanted 
iussistancre both in the pulpit and in the aca- 
demy. A])plications were made in 1699 to 
James Owen of Oswestry and T’homas Hrad- 
hury [q. v.], both of whom declined. Next 
year the services of James Coningham, M.A. 
[q. v.], were secured. Tlie ‘ i)rovincial meet- 
ing ’of Lancashire ministers gave a public 
character to the academy, passing resolu- 
tions in its favour and raising funds for its 
support. At the summer assizes of 1703 
Chorlton was presented for keeping a ])ublic 
academy, but through private influence the 
prosecution was stayed. Cliorltou’s laliours 
were cut short in his prime. He suffered 
from stoiK*, and died in his fortietli year on 
J6 May 1705; he was buried at the colle- 
giate church (now the catlicnlral) on 19 May. 
He manded on 8 March 1()89 Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Leeche. 

Chorlton published: 1. ‘Notes upon the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury’s four ])is(;ourses 
to the Clergy of his Diocess . . . relating to 
the Dissenters,’ &c., 1695, 4to (anon., but 
ascribed to Chorlton). 2. ‘ The Glorious 
Howard of Faithful Ministers,’ &c., 1696, 4to 
(funeral sermon [Dan. xii. 3] for II. New- 
come. Halley reckons it ‘one of the best of 
the nonconformist funeral sermons.’ Preface 
by John Howe). 3. Dedication to Lord Wil- 
loughby, and ‘ Brief Account of the Life of 
the Author’ (anon.), prefixed to Henry 
Pendlebury’s ‘ Invisible ilealities,’ &c., 1696, 
12mo. 

[Funeral sermon by J. Coningham, 1705; 
Clegg’s Short Account of J. Ashe, 1730, p. 56; | 
Montlily Repos. 1811, p. 518; Hunter’s Life of j 
Oliver Ileywood, 1842, pp. 389, 397, 426; Hal- 
ley’s Lancashire Puritanism and Nonconformity, 
1869, ii. 266, 313; Baker’s Mem. of a Dis- 
senting Chapel, 1884, pp. 17 sq., 60 sq., 14 » ; 
Hunter’s MS. in .Add. MS. 24442 ; extracts 
from records of the Preshy tori an Fund, per 
W. I). Jeremy.] A. G. 

CHRISMAS. [See Christmas.] 


CHRISTIAN, EDWARD (d, 1823),. 
Downing professor of laws, was the son of 
Charles Christian of Mairlandclere in Cum- 
berland, and brother of Fletcher Christian 

S q. V.] of the mutiny of the Bounty. The 
amily of Christian (hirwen of Cumberland 
was nearly connected with him, and he ha& 
been described as a ‘far-away cousin’ of the 
first Lord Ellenborough. lie graduated at 
St. John’s (^ollege, Cambridge, taking his de- 
gree of B.A. in 1779 (when he was third 
wrangler and second chancellor’s medallist), 
and that of M.A. in 1782. These distinc- 
tions, combined witli the fact that be was 
member’s prizeman in 1780, amjdy justified 
his election to a fellowship at St. John’s Col- 
lege in the latter year, a prize which he held 
until 1789. He is stated in Hardwicke’s 
‘ Pre.st()n ’ (p. 652) to have been the master 
of Hawkshead free grammar school, hut this 
could only have been for a sliort time, as ho 
entered himself at Gray’s Inn on 6 July 
1782, and was (;alled to the bar on 26 Jan.- 
1786. For some time he went the northern 
circuit, but he disappointed tlie high expec- 
tations of future distinction wliich had been 
formed from Ids university career, and jjra- 
diially sanJc so low as to become the subject 
of practical jokes. On tlie nomination of 
Francis Annesley, then master of Downing 
College, Cambridge, he obtained the post of 
professor of common law, and by a ^raco of 
that university the title of professor of laws of 
England was conferred upon him on 1 Nov. 
1788. Christian was for many years one of 
the counsel in the long-contested case be- 
tween tlie university and the heirs of Sir 
Jacob Downing, and in the charter of the 
new incorporation of Downing College in 
1800 he was named the first professor of 
laws, and received a stipend of 200/. per an- 
num. In October 1700 lie put himself for- 
ward as a candidate for the position of as- 
ses.sor to the vice-chancellor, but lost the 
election by 121 votes to J 29. He obtained,, 
however, the place of professor of general 
polity and laws of England in the East 
India College in Hertfordshire, and was for 
a long time a commissioner of bankrupts. 
When the place of registrar of the Bedmrd 
level became vacant in 1805, Christian was 
one of the candidates, but after a severe con- 
test, in the course of which the competitors 
came to blows, be was declared on a scru- 
tiny to have been beaten by one vote. His 
last preferment was the chief-justiceship of 
the isle of Ely, a preferment which was abo- 
lished in November 1866, and this post, of 
the annual value of 166/., was conferred upon 
him by Dr. Yorke, the then occupant of the 
see. Christian died at Downing College Cam- 
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bridge, on 29 March 1823, as was wittily re- 
marked, ‘ in the full vigour of his incapa- 
city/ His connection. Lord Ellenborough, 
was equally emphatic in condemnation. On 
one occasion a very doubtful nisi prius deci- 
sion was cited before that sarcastic judge, 
and the question * Who ruled that ? ’ was met 
with the answer, * The chief justice of the 
isle of Ely.’ The peer thereupon exclaimed 
that Christian was ^ only fit to rule — a copy- 
book.’ 

His literary publications were numerous, 
and some of them showed considerable re- 
search into the de])ths of antiquarian law. 
The earliest was: (1) ‘An Examination of 
Precedents and Principles . . . that an im- 
peachment is determined by a' dissolution of 
parliament,* 1790. This was followed by: 

(2) ‘ A Dissertation showing that the House 
of Lords in cases of J udicature are bound by 
precisely the same rules of evidence as are 
observed by all other courts,* 1792 ; 2nd ed. 
1821. His edition, with notes and additions 

(3) , of Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries on the 
Laws of J<]ngland * appeared in four volumes, 
1793--5,and was often reissued down ^>1830, 
the successive editions bringing the editor 
considerable gain. To the ‘Minutes of the 
Proceedings on the Court-martial held at 
Portsmouth August 12, 1792,* on the Bounty 
mutineers, he added (4) an appendix pur- 
porting to give a full account of the causes 
of the mutiny, which evoked a reply from 
Admiral Bligli. In 1807 he published (6) ‘A 
Vindication of the Right of the Universities 
of Great Britain to a copy of every new pub- 
lication,’ the second edition apjiearing in 1814, 
and the third in 1818. Down to the former 
date it had been considered to rest with the 
publisher’s discretion whether, under the 
statutes for the security of copyright, copies 
of all publications should be sent to other 
libraries than the British Museum, but, in 
consequence of Christian’s action, the uni- 
versity of Cambridge stepped forward to en- 
force on its own behalf, and that of ten other 
public libraries, their right to such works. 
‘Christian’s other publications were (G) ‘A 
•concise Account of the Origin of the two 
Houses of Parliament,’ 1810 ; (7) ‘ The Ori- 
-gin. Progress, and Present Practice of the 
Bankrupt Law,’ 1812-14, 2 vols. and 2nd ed. 
1818 ; (8) ‘ Practical Instructions for suing 
and prosecuting a Commission of Bankrupt,* 
1810, 2nd ed. 1820; (9) ‘Plan for a County 
Provident Bank,* 1810, with which may be 
coupled (10) ‘ General Observations on Pro- 
vident Banks,* with a plan of the unlimited 
Provident Bank at Cambridge, included in 
the ‘ Pamphleteer,* xvii. 270-88, and of which 
it may be said that the Cambridge bank ulti- 


mately involved many persons in a heavy 
loss; (11) ‘Treatise on the Game Laws,’ 
1817 ; (12) ‘ Charges delivered to Grand ,Iu- 
ries in the Isle of Ely,* 2nd ed. 1819, 3rd ed. 
1821, many of which had previously been is- 
sued in a separate form; (13) ‘ Full Expla- 
nation of the Law respecting Prayers for the 
Queen and the Royal Family,* whicli passed 
through throe editions in 1821. Christian 
was elected a bencher of his inn on 7 Juno 
1809, and discharged the duties of treasurer 
in 1810-1 1 . If any one wishes to see his sys- 
tem of lecturing as professor at Cambridge, 
he can consult ‘ A Syllabus, or the Heads of 
Lectures publicly delivered in the University 
of Cambridge by Iklward Christian,* 1797. 

[Gent. Mag. June 1823, pp. 569-70 ; Lady 
Belcher’s Mutineers of Bounty, p. 6 ; Gunning’s 
Reminiscences, i. 210-20, ii. 159; Bakers Hist, 
of St. John’s (Mayor), i. 309, 310 ; Cooper’s An- 
nals of Garnb. iv. 432, 468; Biog. Diet, of Living 
Authors (1816), p. 62.] W. P. (\ 

CHRISTIAN, FLETCHER (Jl. 1789), 
seaman and mutineer, one of a family de- 
scended from tlie Christians of Milntown in 
the Isle of Man, but settled for three gtmti- 
rations in (himherland, was a younger brother 
of Edward Christian, the jurist [q. v.], and, 
having already servecl some years in the navy, 
was, in 1787, appointed to the Bounty dis- 
covery ship, ns master’s mute. The Bounty 
sailed from Spitliead bn 23 Dec. 1787, and, 
after touching at the Cape of Good Hope 
and Van Diemen’s Land, arrived at Tahiti on 
26 Oct. 1788. She denarted on her luune- 
ward voyage on 4 April 1789, calling to take in 
some wood and water at Annarnooka, whence 
she sailed on the 26th. On the morning of 
the 28th some of the petty officers and s(‘ameii, 
headed by Christian, took possession of the 
ship, turning Mr. Bligh the commander, tlie 
master, the surgeon, and many of the men 
airift in the launch [see Bligh, William]. 
Bligh, on his return to England, published 
an account of the transaction favourable to 
himself. But the fact appears to be rather that 
the mutiny was caused by his own tyrannical 
conduct, which in those distant seas was ab- 
solutely uncontrolled. Christian, who had 
been doing duty as acting lieutenant and se- 
cond in command, was more especially the 
victim of his temper, and on the afternoon 
of 27 April had been subjected to the most 
abusive insults. He determined to leave 
the ship on a small raft, trusting to fortune 
to carry him to land somewhere, but, being 
unable to carry out this design during the 
night, he seized an accidental opportunity the 
next morning of seizing the ship and sending 
Bligh adrift instead. The few men he spoke 
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to had all suffered from Bligh’s tyranny and 
readily agreed ; and thus, witliout any plot 
or forethought, the design was formed and 
carried into execution within a few minutes. 
The active mutineers numbered about one- 
fourth of the ship’s company ; and that neither 
Bligh nor any of the olhcers or men made the 
slightest attempt to resist is of itself a con- 
vincing proof of tlie general ill-will. As Bligh 
was being hurried into the boat, he attempted 
to speak, but was ordered to be silent-. Uole, 
the boatswain, tried to reason with Christian. 

‘ No,’ he answered, ^ ’tis too late j I’ve been in 
hell for this fortnight past, and am determined 
to bear it no longer. You know, Mr. Cole, 
that I’ve been treated like a dog a 11 the voyage.’ , 

When Bligh, and as many as could be 
crow'ded into the launch, liad been sent adrift, I 
the ship was taken by the mutineers to Ta- ; 
hiti ; there several of the men, including some ' 
who had not been able to go in the launch, | 
remained [see II ey wood, Peter] : the rest, j 
in the ship, sailed aw ay, and Avtuo heard of 
no more till the one survivor and their de- 
scendants were found at Pitcairn’s Island 
in 1814 [see Adams, John]. The story then 
told by Adams was that Christian and the 
others had been killed by tlu^ Tahitians of 
their party about four years after their com- 
ing to the island. It is extremely doubtful 
whether this w'ns true. Adams’s story was 
neither constant nor consistent ; and it is in 
a high degree jirobablc that, whether in Cap- 
tain Folger’s ship in 1808, or in some more 
venturesome way, Christian escaped from the 
island, and returned t o hhigland. lie is said 
to have visited his relations in Cumberland 
in 1808-9, and was seen by Captain Hey wood 
in the streets of Devonport, under circum- 
stances that seem to point out mistake as 
almost impossible. But, if so, nothing is 
known of his subsequent life. 

[Manx Note-book (I 880 ), i. 19; Marshall’s 
lioy. Nav. Biog. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 748 ; Barry’s 
Eventful History of the Mutiny of the Bounty ; 
Bligh’s Answ'er to certain assertions contained 
in the Appendix to a pamphlet entit led ‘ Minutes 
of the Proceedings on the Court-martial, &c. &c.* 
( 1794 , 4to). ‘This appendix,’ says Bligh, ‘ is the 
work of Mr. Edward Christian, the brother of 
Elctcher Christian . . . WTilten apparently for the 
purposoof vindicating his hrother’s conduct at my 
expense.’ There is not acopy of this pamphlet and 
appendix in the British Museum, but it would 
appear to have bt'cn based on, or at least to agree 
with, Morrison’s journal, which is largely quoted 
by Marshall. At the court-martial no questions 
ns to the cause of the mutiny were asked. There 
is, therefore, no evidence on oath relating to it ; 
and between the very discordant accounts of 
Bligh and Morrison judgment must be given on 
n balance of probabilities. Letters from Fletcher 


Christian, containing a Narrative of the Trans- 
actions on board H.M.S. Bounty before and after 
the Mutiny, with his subsequent voyages and 
troubles in South America (1796, 8vo), is an 
impudent imposture.] J. K. L. 

CHRISTIAN, Sir HUGH CLOBERRY 
(1747-1798), rear-admiral, descended from a 
younger branch of the Christians of Miln- 
towm, Isle of Man, entered the navy about 
1761, and, having served for the most part in 
the Channel and Mediterranean, was pro- 
moted to bo lieutenant in 1771. In 1778 he 
commanded the Vigilant, hired ship, on the 
(ioast of North America, and on his return 
to England was advanced to post rank 8 Dec. 
1 77 8. He was t hen appointed captain of the 
Suffolk, carrying Commodore Rowley’s broad 
Iiennantjin the squadron that w^ent to North 
America with Lord Sliuldliam. The Suffolk 
was sent on to the West Indies, and took part 
in the action off Grenada, 6 July 1779, and 
in the three actions off Martinique in April 
and May 1780 [see Byron, .John, 1 72»1-1786 
Rodney, Lord Georoe Brydoes], Rowley 
having then shifted his Hag to the ('Conqueror, 
Christian was api)ointod to the Fortun6e fri- 
gate, in which he was present at the actions 
off the Chesapeake, 5 Sept. 1781 ; St. Kitts, 
26 .Tan. 1782; and Dominica, 12 April 1782. 
He returned to JOngland after the peace, and 
liad no active employment till 1790, when 
he was for a short time second captain of the 
Queen Charlotte with Lord Howe. He held 
tlic same post in the summer and autumn of 
1793, and on 1 .Tune 1795 was advanced to 
be rear-admiral of tlu^ blue. In November 
of the same year be was appointed coin- 
niander-iu-cliief in the AWst, Indies, and with 
his flag in the Prince George of 98 guns put 
to sea on the Kith, in company with the 
squadron and a convoy of above two hundred 
merchant ships and transports carrying a large 
body of troops. A violent gale came on im- 
mediately ; several of the convoy foundered ; 
others were driven on shore ; more than two 
hundred dead bodies were taken up on the 
coast between Portland and Bridport; the 
men-of-war were driven back to Spithead, 
but all more or loss shattered, the Prince 
George especially. Christian shifted his flag 
to the Glory, also of 98 guns, and again put 
to sea on 9 Dec., but only to experience a 
similar late. The fleet was again scattered ; 
on 29 Jan. 1796 the Glory and flve ships of 
the line, with about fifty of the convoy, got 
back to Spithead. The rest of the ships of 
war and some of the convoy arrived in the 
West Indies ; many were lost ; many were 
captured. On 17 Feb. he was invested with 
the order of the Bath, and on 20 March 
again sailed for the West Indies, this time 
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with his flag in the Thunderer, 74. He ar- 
rived at Barbadoes in the end of April, and 
in concert with Sir Ralph Abercromby un- 
dertook the conquest of St. Lucia, wliich 
capitulated 25 May. In October he returned 
to England, and the following year was sent 
out to the Cape of Good Hope as second in 
command. In 1798 he succeeded to the 
command-in-chief, but died suddenly, a few 
months later, November 1798. His wife, 
Anne, daughter of Mr. B. Leigh of Thor- 
leigh, Isle of Wight, whom ho had married 
in 1776, survived him by barely two months, 
and died in January 1799, leaving issue two 
daughters and two sons, the eldest of whom. 
Hood Hanway Christian, born in 1784, died 
a rear-admiral in 1851. 

[Naval Chroiiiclo, xxi. 177v; Official Letters 
&c. in Ful)lic Record Office ; Manx Note-book 


‘ Brown-hairedWilliam^), was born onl4Aj)ril 
1008. He was tlie third son of Ewan Chris- 
tian, one of the deemsters or judges of the 
Isle of Man, and deputy-governor of Peel 
Caslle. In 1643 his father made over to him 
the estate of Konaldsway. The circumstances 
of this transaction throw some light on Chris- 
tian’s subsequent conduct. The landed pro- 
perty in the Isle of Man was anciently held 
by the feudal * tenure of the straw,’ which 
was nominally a tenancy at will under the 
lord of the island, but was by custom practi- 
cally equivalent to a freehold. This tenure 
James, seventh earl of Derby and tenth lord 
of Man, was, as we learn from his own me- 
moirs, anxious to abolish, and to substitute 
for it a system of leases for three lives. The 
innovation met with great opposition from 
the landholders, and the euA resorted in 


(1885), i. 100; O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet. (s. n. 
‘ Hood Hanway Christian ’). ‘ The Romantic An- 
nals of a Naval Family,’ by Mrs. Arthur Tra- 
herne (daughter of Admiral Hanway Christian), 
professes to be a detailed sketch of the life and 
career of the author’s grandfather, of which she 
had no personal knowledge ; and the hook is so 
heavily loaded with Action — or mistakes^-that it 
is impossible to accept any one statement in it as 
having either historical or biographical value. 
As one instance of this it speaks of Christian’s 
father as Thomas, a captain in the navy, killed 
in a brawl iii a gambling-house in London in 
1763. There was at that time no Thomas Chris- 
tian a captain in the navy, or an officer in the 
navy at all. There was an Edward Christian, 
but he WJis in the East Indies, 1744-9; was 
therefore not the father of a boy born in 1747, 
and did not die till 1768. Thomas Christian was 
probably captain of a privateer.] J. K. L, 

CHRISTIAN, THOxMAS (d, 1799), Manx 
writer, was the son of the Rev. John Chris- 
tian, vicar of Kirk Marown in the Isle of 
Man. He succeeded his father in 1779. In 
1796 he published at Douglas a translation 
of about four thousand lines of ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’ into Manx, wliich was reprinted by 
the Manx Society in vol. xx. of tlieir publi- 
cations. The work bos no great merit, but 
is of some value to students of the language. 
Chrifitian is said to have been ^ chiefly dis- 
tinguished for his utter unfitness for the cleri- 
cal office in every respect,’ but he inherited 
the property of Ballakilley and Ballayemmy 
in the parish of Marown, and was appointed 
to the living through family influence. He 
died in 1799. 

[Information supplied by Mr. A. W. Moore ; 
Manx Soc. Pub. vol. xx.] H. B. 

CHRISTIAN, WILLIAM (1608-1663), 
receiver-general of the Isle of Man (famous in 
Manx history under the name of Illiam Dhone, 


several instances to high-handed measures. 
Ewan Christian had recently purchased the 
j Ronaldsway property from his sister’s trus- 
tees, but there was some uncertainty with 
regard to the title, and the earl threatened’ 
to give his support to a rival claimant. By 
way of compromise, Ewan agreed to make 
over t he estate to his third son, the two elder 
j sons having apparently refused to accept it on 
■ the pro]) 08 ed terms. Christian’s compliance 
in this matter gaiiuid for liim the favour of 
the earl, who in 1648 appointed him to the 
lucrative post of I’eceiver-general. 

In 1651 the earl went to England with 
a body of Manx volunteers to join the royalist 
I army. He shared in the defeat of Charles II 
at Worcester, was taken prisoner, and after- 
wards beheaded. ]lefore leaving the island, 
ho committed his wife (the celebrated Char- 
lotte dc laTremoille) to the care of Christian, 

I and also gave him the command of the in- 
' sular tro()j)s. The exact nature of the part 
: played by Christian in the subsequent trans- 
! actions is extremely difficult to ascertain. 

I TJie countess, on hearing that her husband 
j was a prisoner, made overtures to the par- 
liament for the surrender of the island, in 
j the hope of saving the earl’s life. These 
[ proposals wcire drawn up by Sir Philip Mus- 
' grave, whom Lady Derby had appointed 
governor, and were despatched by special 
messenger to England. The same night on 
which the messenger sailed there was an in- 
surrection, headed by Christian, and partici- 
pated in, according to Burton, Musgrave’s 
biographer, by the greater part of the native 
population of the island. The insurgents 
seized all the smaller forts, but wore unable 
to obtain possession of the two strongplaces 
of Peel Castle and Castle Rushen, in the 
latter of which the countess was then re- 
siding. According to Burton, they plundered 
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the earl’s property and subjectt^d to violent 
treatment all the English who fell into their 
hands. Burton’s uncorroborated testimony 
regarding the conduct of the islanders is 
open to strong suspicion ; hut there is no 
doubt that the forts were seized, and that 
Christian was the leader of the movement. 
The governor sent to question Christian re- 
apecting the motives of the rising. lie re- 
plied that it was to procure redress of certain 
grievances which the islanders had suffered 
from the earl, and added that tlie countess 
had sold the country into the hands of the 
parliament. The grievtinces relerred to were 
no doubt connected with the earl’s attempt 
to introduce a new system of land tenure. 
By the desire of the countess, the govenior 
consented to a parley with Christian, and 
the result was an agreement with which 
both parties professed themselves satisfied. 
The next day the parJianientary fiect was 
seen approaching, and it was resolved to de- 
f(*nd the island until satisfactory conditions 
could be obtained. According to Burton, 
Chrivstian volunteered to the governor to take 
an oath of fidelity to the countess, but Mus- 
grave ^ did use him kindly, and refused his 
oath.* On the same day, iiowev(;r, he heard 
that Christian had stmt out a boat to the 
English commander to assure him that no 
opposition would be offered to the landing, 
and that he had for the same ])ui-])ose caused 
a white Hag to he hung out from the fort of 
Douglas. 

whether this accusation be true has been 
much disj>uted, and the insular writers, who 
regard ‘ Illiam Dhone ’ as a martyr of popu- 
lar rights, have frequently asserted that it, is 
without foundation. The ‘ Mercurius Poli- 
ticiis’ of November 1()51, however, contains 
a h'tter from a person on board the fleet, 
stating that a Manxman named Hugh Moore, 
‘employed by Mr. Receiver Christian and 
others the chief of the island, had come on 
board to assure us that we should have no 
opposition in landing, but might securely 
come under any of their forts, wliich, he said, 
they had already taken possession of for us ’ 
— l^cel and Castle llushen being the only 
exceptions. Thig statement clearly proves 
that Christian had intrigued with the parlia- 
ment against the countess. AVe have, more- 
over, evidence that the part he took was 
satisfactory to Cromwell’s government, as 
the journals of the House of Commons for 
December 1651 contain a resolution confirm- 
ing a proposal of the council of state to the 
effect that the receiver and his brother the 
deemster, ‘ two of the ablest and honestest 
entlemen in the island,’ should be called 
efore the council to give information re- 


specting the laws observed in the Isle of 
JMan. lie continued to hold the office of 
receiver, and was afterwards governor in 
1056. Having this independent proof that 
Christian had made himself acceptable to 
the ruling powers, we may -reasonably give 
credit to the evidence sworn at his trial by 
the Hugh Moore previously mentioned, who 
testified that before employing him as already 
related the receiver showed him a formal 
document signed by Major Fox, as the repre- 
sentative of the parliament, and empowering 
him to effect a rising of the islanders in 
favour of the republican cause. 

The governor lost no time in sending a 
messenger to inform the countess of the 
treachery of Christian, who was then with 
her at Castle Rushen. On 27 Oct. the Eng- 
lish troops, under Colonel Duckenfield, came 
ashore and surrounded the castle, and two 
days latcii* a letter from the commander, 
calling upon her to surrender, was delivered 
to her by Christian. Tlie letter contained 
the words ‘ the late l^larl of Derby.’ 'J^his was 
the first intimation the countess had had of 
her husband’s death, and the sad news natu- 
rally caused great excitement. At first the 
defenders the castle secuu to have had. 
thoughts of defying tlie enemy; but even- 
tually a letter was despatched to Colonel 
Diuikenfield, proposing terms of surrender, 
which, as the writcir in the ‘Mercurius’ very 
justly observes, ‘ could not he uiuch satis- 
factory to them to whom they were sent, 
unless we had been at lier mercy as she was 
at ours.’ No answer was returned to this 
letter, but on 31 Oct. the countess learmal 
that she could not rely on the fidelity of her 
garrison (who had probably come under 
Christian’s influence), and determined to ofter 
more acceptable conditions. At a meeting 
between re])rcsentatives of both sides it was 
agreed that Castle Rushen and Peel Castle 
should he surrendered by 3 Nov., the pro- 
perty of the countess being at the ahsolute 
! disposal of the parliament, but that she her- 
self and all her household should have per- 
mission to go whither they chose, and that all 
I the inmates of the castle should be set at 
liberty, with full control over their personal 
possessions. The countess was allowed 100/. 
in plate for the expenses of her removal from 
the island. It is affirmed by Burton that 
Lady Derby, notwithstanding a verbal pro- 
mise by Duckenfield that she should be al- 
lowed to remain for some time in the castle, 
was removed at once, and lodged first in ‘ a 
mean alehouse ’ and afterwards in the house 
of Christian. Burton lays great stress on 
the cruelty of compelling the countess to ac- 
cept the bread of one whom she knew to be 
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lier own worst enemy. This circumstance is 
not mentioned by any other writer, and from 
what we know of the character of Charlotte 
de la Tremoille it certainly seems strange 
that she should have submitted to such a 
humiliation if she really shared Sir Philip 
Musgrave’s opinion respecting the character 
of her host. The statement of some later 
writers, that Christian kept the countess im- 
prisoned for several months, is demonstrably 
untrue. 

Christian continued to be receiver-general 
under Lord Fairfax, to whom the lordship of 
the island had been granted after the execu- 
tion of the Earl of Derby, and in 1666 he was 
appointed governor. In 1658 he was super- 
seded by Jam(is Chaloner [q. v.] (a connection 
of Fairfax’s), who discovered that Christian 
had been guilty of extensive misappropriat ion 
of the revenues of the se(|uestrated bishopric. 
Chaloner ordered the arrest of Christian, but 
lie escaped to England, whereupon the go- 
vernor arrested John Christian, the deemster, 
for having assisted the flight of his brother. 

After Christian’s escape from the Isle of | 
Man we hear nothing more of him^ until 
1660, the year of Charles II’s restoration, 
lie the.n vtmtured to emerge from his (;on- 
<:*.oalment, and, as he says in his dying speech, 

* went to liondon, with many others, to have 
.a sight of his gracious king.’ While in Lon- 
don he was arrested upon an action of 
^0,000/. (no doubt the moneys which he had 
embezzled as receiver), and imprisoned in 
the Fleet, where he remained nearly a year, j 
being unable to obtain bail. On regaining ! 
his liberty lie ventured to rejoin his family , 
in the Isle of Man, having been advised that j 
the king’s Act of Indemnity secured him 
against all legal consequences. 

Christian’s acts of treason, however, had 
not been committed against the English | 
•crown, but against his immediate feudal so- j 
vereigns of the house of Derby ; and the new j 
Earl of Derby was eager for revenge, and de- | 
termined to exercise his hereditary power. ' 
On 12 Sept. 1662 he issued * to all his officers • 
both civil and military in the Isle of Man ’ a 
mandate ordering them to proceed imme- | 
diately against Christian * for all his illegal j 
actions at or before the year 1651.’ Christian ! 
was at once arrested, and the preparation of 1 
the evidence was promptly taken in hand. I 
We have a scries of depositions taken at j 
‘Castletown on 3 Oct., and another at Peel 
on the following day, and witnesses con- 
tinued to be examined down to the end of 
November. 

On 13 Nov. the governor, Henry Nowell, 
.a.sked the opinion of the twenty-four mem- 
bers of the House of Keys on the question 


whether the case of Christian fell within the 
scope of an act of the insular legislature 
passed in 1422, which provided that any per- 
son who rose in rebellion against the repre- 
sentatives of the lord of the island should be 
deemed guilty of high tfeason, and should, 
at the pleasure of the house, either be sen- 
tenced by the deemsters without trial, or 
should take his trial before a jury. The 
house decided that the case fell within the 
statute, but that the prisoner should be al- 
lowed a jury. In accordance with what wuf 
then the law of the island, tlie evidencti was 
in the first place submitted to a coroner’s 
jury of six persons. The jurymen were all 
of very humble rank, and it was afterwards 
affirmed that most of them were dependents 
of the Earl of Derby, and too ignorant of 
English to understand the pleadings sub- 
mitted to them. Eventually the coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of guilty; but if we 
accept the testimony of Christian’s dying 
speech, it appears that they only came to 
j this decision when * prompted and threat- 
ened,’ after having twice found that the ob- 
ject of the rising in which Christian had 
been concerned was no treason against the 
house of Derby, but merely Ho present 
grievances’ to the countess. At the gaol 
delivery at (Castle Kushen on 26 Nov. the 
prisoner was commanded to appear to take 
his trial, and a guard of soldiers was sent to 
bring him into court; but he denied the 
legality of the tribunal, and refused to com- 
ply with the summons. The record of the 
gaol delivery contains a minute of the fact, 
and the remark that there was consequently 
‘ noe occasion to impannel a jury.’ The go- 
vernor requested the deemsters and the House 
of Keys to inform him what the laws of the 
island provided should be done in the case of 
a prisoner refusing to plead. The reply was 
that the life and property of the recusant 
were at the absolute disposal of the lord of 
the island. The document, however, was 
not signed by all the members of the house, 
and, in order to secure a unanimous acqui- 
escence, the Earl of Derby commanded that 
seven of the Keys who had been concerned 
in the rising of 1651 should be dismissed, 
and their places filled by persons of his own 
schiction. The question was on 29 Dec. 
again submitted to the house as thus re- 
constituted, who unanimously confirmed the 
former decision. On the same day the go- 
vernor issued an order to the deemsters to 
pronounce sentence, intimating that, on the 

E etition of the jirisoncr’s wife, the penalty of 
anging, drawing, and quartering was to be 
commuted for death by shooting. The sen- 
tence was carried into effect at Hango Hill 
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on !2 Jan. 1662-3. The parish register of 
Malew (the vicar of which place, T. Parr, 
had heen accused of complicity in the rising 
of 1651, and appeared as a witness on the 
trial) contains a notice of the execution, 
stating that Christian ‘ died most penitently 
and most courageously, made a good end, 
prayed earnestly, made an excellent speech, 
and the next day was buried in tlie chancel 
of Malew.^ A broadside printed in 1776 
purports to contain a copy of Christian's 
dying speech. Whether authentic or not, it 
is eloquent, and dignified in style, and the 
statements which it contains are not incon- 
sistent with any known facts. It represents 
Christian as indigiianily denying that ho 
had ever intentionally done anything to the 
prejudic.e of the Ilerby family, and as de- 
claring that *he had always been a faithful 
son of the church of Pn gland, and had never 
been against monarchy.’ 

During Christian’s imprisonment at Castle 
Rushen he had addressed a petition to the 
king in council, praying to be heard before 
the council. The petition did not reach its 
destination until 9 Jan., a week after (’hris- 
tian had been put to death. Tt was, how- 
ever, not known in England that tlui semtence 
had already been executed, and, the attorney- 
general having reported in favour of granting 
the i)rayer, the Earl of Derby was com- 
manded to ])roduce the prisoner. The earl 
endeavoured to defend his conduct on the 
round that the Englisli Act of Indemnity 
id not extend to the Ish? of Man. The 
king, however, was greatly incensed by the 
assumption of sovereign rights on the part 
of a siioject, and on the petition of Christian’s 
two sons, George and lOwan, the Earl of 
Derby, the deemsters, the governor, and thret^ 
members of * the pretended court of justice ’ 
were brought before the king in council. 
After hearing witnesses and counsel on both 
sides, the council decided that tlie execution 
of Christian and the confiscation of his pro- 
perty were violations of the Act of In- 
demnity. The deemsters were ordered to 
be detained in the king’s bench until pro- 
ceedings could be taken against them. Even- 
tually they were condemned in 666/. 135.4</. 
(1,000 marks) damages to George Christian, 
and on humbly acknowledging their fault, 
paying 100/. at once, and promising to pay 
the rest before the next midsummer, were 
allowed to return to the Isle of Man. The 
gqvernor, Nowell, and the other persons 
responsible for the sentence were discharged 
on giving security to appear when called upon 
(Nowell being allowed to resume his official 
functions), and the estate of Ronald sway 
w'as restored to George Christian. Ilis son. 


AVilliam, was in 1706 again dispossessed by 
a decree erf the Earl of Derby, but was rein- 
stated by an order in council in 1716. The 
costs of the appeal had, however, reduced 
him to poverty, and the estate was sold, in 
1720. 

The memory of Christian has been kept 
alive in the Isle of Man by the ballad en- 
titled ‘Daase Illiam Dhone^ The Death of 
Rrown-haired William’), which dwells on 
the retribution that befell the families of 
those who were responsible for his execution. 
The original nucleus of the ballad seems to 
have been composed shortly after Christian’s 
death, but in its present form it contains al- 
lusions to events which took place much 
I later. 'I'here are two English translations, 

I both of which are printed in vol. xvi. of the 
I ^ Publications of the Manx Society.’ One of 
j these is by the Rev. John Credlin, vicar of 
I Kirk Micliael in 1774, and the other by 
I George Borrow [^. v.] To English readers 
I Christian’s name is best known from Scott’s 
I * Peveril of the Peak.’ The Edward Chris- 
, tian who plays an important part in the novel, 
is —us was explained by Scott in his intro- 
I duction to the later editions - purely an 
imaginary personage. 

I Two portraits of Christian still exist. One 
I of these is in the possession of Mr. H. Cur- 
I wen of Workington Hall ; the other belongs 
to Dr. Nelson of Douglas, and represents * a 
young man of slight figure, dark complexion, 
close-cut hair, and a melancholy expression,, 
clothed in a close-fitting 4lark green jerkin.’ 

Christian had eight sons and one daughter. 
The sevtmth son, Thomas, who is believed to 
have succeeded to his father’s estate in Lan- 
cashire, is tlie only member of the family 
of whom descendants are now known to 
exist. 

I [Manx Soc. Publ. x. 108, 109, xvi. and xxvi. ; 
j Burton’s Life of Musgrave, pp. 28-5 ; Train’s 
History of the Isle of Man, pp. 205-13 ; Cum- 
ining’s The Isle of Man, pp. 70-3 ; information 
supplied by Mr. A. W. Moore,’ and documents 
in his possession.] H. B. 

CHRISTIE, ALEXANDER (1807-1860L. 
painter, eldest son of David Christie, a grand- 
nephew of Hugh Christie fq. v.], was born in 
1807 in Edinburgh,. and educated at the aca- 
demy, and afterwards at the university there. 
Intended for the law, he served an apprentice- 
ship to a writer to the sipiet, but was never 
admitted W.S., his fathers death leaving him 
free to follow his own wishes, and to devote 
himself to art, for which he had shown great 
feeling from his early youth. Giving up ex- 
cellent professional jirospects, he entered in 
1833 as a pupil at the ^Trustees’ Academy 
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ill Edinburgh, then under the direction of 
Sir William Allan [q. v.] After studying in 
Ijondon and Paris lie returned to Edinburgh 
and settled there. In 1843 he was appointed 
an assistant, and in 1846 — in succession to 
Thomas Duncan, R.S.A. — first master or di- 
rector of the ornamental department of the 
School of Art, under the board of trustees 
for manufactures in Scotland. In 1848 he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, where for some years one or more 
of his pictures appeared in every exhibition. 
He exhibited only once in t he Royal Academy 
in London, sending in 1863 ‘ A Window-seat 
at Wittemburg, 162(5 — Luther, the married 
priest.* He possessed much originality and 
taste in design, and was a bold and efficient 
colourist. One of his most successful pict ures, 
^ An Incident in the History of the Great 
Plague,* is in the National Gallery of Scot- 
land, which also possesses a -copy, by the 
artist himself, of a large picture painted by 
him as an altar-piece for the chapel at 
Murthley Castle, ‘ The Apparit ion of the( h*oss 
to Constantine.* Several of the illustrations 
of the Abbotsford edition of ‘The D^de of 
Lammermoor * are from his designs. Christ io 
delivered several courses of lectures at the 
Philosophical Institution in Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere, on various subjects connect (id with 
art. A paper by him ‘ (.)n the Adaptat ion of 
previous Styhis of Architecture to our pre- 
sent Wants* is printed in the ‘Transactions 
of the Architectural Institute of Hcotlaiid,* 
vol. iii. (1854). He died 5 May 1800. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of British Artists, "1878 ; 
family papers.] R. C. C. 

CHRISTIE, HUGH (1710-1774), school- 
master and grammarian (erroneously culled 
by Chalmers and Rose, William), was the 
third son of Alexander Christie, great-uncle 
of William Christie, Unitarian writer [q.v.] 
He was born at Garvock, Kincardineshire, 
in 1710, and educated at King*s College, 
Aberdeen, whfte he took the dt'gree of M.A. 
in 1730. He was licensed to preach as a 
probationer of the church of Scotland, but 
never held any parochial charge. Soon after 
taking his degree he was appointed rector of 
the grammar school of Brechin, an office 
which he held until he was elected rector of 
the grammar school of Montrose, where he 
remained until his death (1774), and where he 
obtained considerable popularity and success. 

He is the author of : 1 . ‘A Grammar of 
the Latin Tongue, after a New and Easy 
Method adapted to the capacities of Children,* 
Edinburgh, 1768, 2nd edit. 1768 sm. 8vo. 
2, ‘A New and Easy Introduction to the 
making of Latin adapted to the Latin Gram- 


mar lately published by 11. C., with remarks 
upon the Idioms of the Roman Language,’ 
Edin burgh, 1 7 60, 1 780 sm. 8 vo. (There were 
probably other editions of both books, as 
they w’ere extensively used in and about Mont- 
rose and Brechin in the early part of this 
century.) 

[Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. ; family papers.] 

R. C. G. 

CHRISTIE, JAMES, the elder (1730- 
1803), auctioneer, resigned a commission in 
the navy for the employment of an auctioneer, 
llis first sale took place on 6 Dec. 17(56, at 
rooms in Pall Mall, formerly occupied by the 
print, warehouse of Richard Dalton. Gn these 
premises the exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
of Art s were held un t il 1 7 79. Christ ie aft (n*- 
wards moved next door to Gainsboi’ough, 
who lived in the west^hi w jpg of Schomburg 
House. He was of tall and dignified appear- 
ance, remarkable for (loquence and proles- 
sional enthusiasm, and was intimate with Gar- 
rick, Reynolds, and Gainsborough, and other 
men of note. Ho died at. his house in Pall 
Mall on 8 Nov. 1803, aged 73, and was buried 
at St. James’s burial-ground in thellampst(‘ad 
Road. He vvas t wice married, and of t he first 
marriag(i had four sons, of whom the ekk^st , 
James [q. v.], succeeded him ; the second, 
Charles, captain in the 5th regimemt of Bengal 
Native Infantry, was killed (1812) in Persia 
during a Russian attack ; the third, Albany, 
died in 1821 ; and Edward, tlie fourth^ died a 
midshipman atlkwt Royal in Jamaica, 1821. 
Samuel Hunter Christie [q. v.] was his son 
by the second marriage. 

[Information from Mr. James Christie ; Clial- 
cographimania, by Satiricus Sculptor, 1814, p. 5 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 624 ; John Taylor’s Re- 
cords of my Life, 1832, ii. 206-11 ; Leslie and 
Tom Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
1865, i. 180, 182, 316; Sandby’s History of the 
Royal Academy, 1802, 2 vols. ; Wheatley’s Round 
about Piccadilly and Pall Mall, 1870; Unde r 
the Hammer: Christie’s (All the Year Round, 
8 May 1875); A Chat about Christicj’s (London 
Society, July 1871).] H. R* T. 

CHRISTIE, JAMES, the younger (1773- 
1831), antiquary and auctioneer, eldest son 
of James Christie the elder [q. v.], was born 
in Pall Mall in 1773. He was educated at 
Eton and was intended for the church, but 
entered the auctioneer’s business, which after 
his father’s death he carried on wdth increased 
success. Christie’s first publication (1801) 
was on the remote origin of the game of 
chess. An intimacy with Charles Towneley 
led him to devote attention to the painted 
Greek vases, and he printed anonymously 
and for private circulation in 1806 a limited 
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number of copies of a disquisition, wliicliwas 
republished under liis name Avith additions 
in 1825. Besides theories upon the connec- 
tion between the figures and the Eleusinian 
and other mysteries, the work contains an 
attempt to prove that the paintings were 
copied from trans])arencies, together with a 
useful scheme of classification for the vases. 
His next literary efforts were an essay on the 
worsliip of the elements (1814), and a de- 
scription of the colossal vase found in the 
ruins of Hadrian’s villa, near Rome, formerly 
belonging to th(; noble family of Lanti, after- 
wards acquired by Francis, duke of Bedford. 
To him also is due the catalogue of Mr. 
Hope’s vases. In 1824 he moved to the pre- 
mises now occupied by the firm at 8 King 
Stivet, St. .Tames\s Square, formerly Wilson’s 
European Emporiuim 

In business naattera the satirical author of 
* Chalcographimania ’ (1814, p. 5) informs us 
1 hat ‘ he treads in shoes of great ])apa,’ and 
in a foot-note * the most classical of our auc- 
tioneerihg fraternity ... as a vendor ho 
ranks very fair, and in private life liis charac- 
ter will stand the test of the most minute in- 
quiry ’ (ib* 40, 50), but hints that in technical 
knowledge of schools of painting he Avas infe- 
rior to his father. Christie also devoted him- 
self to biblical and poetical studies. His 
position as a fine-art critic was recognised by 
his election to the Athenamm Club (1820), 
and to the Dilettanti Society (1824). He 
Avas for several years one of the rf’gistrars of 
the Literary Fund, and Avas a member of the 
Antiquarian Society of NeAvcastle-on-Tyne. 
Ho died at his house, in King Street on 2 Feb, 
1881, aged 58, and left two sons, James Stir- 
ling, who died in 1884, and George Henry, 
still living. These carried on the business 
and joined with them William Manson {d. 
1852), and afterAvards his brother, EdAvard 
Manson {d. 1884). The firm acquired its 
])resent title of Christie, Manson, & Woods 
by the addition of the name of Mr. Woods in 
1859. In Christie’s sale catalogues may be 
traced the history of fine-art taste in Eng- 
land for over a century. Within recent me- 
mory the great historical sales have been those 
of StOAve (184^^), Bernal (1865), Hamilton 
Palace (1882), and the Fountaine collection 
<1884). 

After Christie’s death, his son James Stir- 
ling printed fifty copies for private circula- 
tion of an inquiry into the early history of 
Greek sculpture, which had been written to 
serve as an introduction to the second volume 
of ‘Specimens of Ancient Sculpture,^ Di- 
lettanti Society (1836). The committee ap- 
pointed to decide the question chose instead 
A paper ofiered by another member of the | 


society, apparently as being less speculative 
in character. The volume contains a portrait 
of Christie froin a bust by Henry Behnes, 
drawn by Henry Corbouid, engraved by 
Robert Graves. 

His writings consist of : 1. ‘ An Inquiry 
into the Antient Greek Game, supposed to 
have been invented by Palamedes, antecedent 
to the Siege of Troy ; with reasons for believ- 
ing the same to have been knoAvn from re- 
mote antiquity in China, and progressively 
improved into the Chinese, Indian, Persian, 
and European chess ; also two dissertations 
(i) on the Athenian Skirophoria, (ii) on the 
mystical meaning of the bough and umbrella 
in the Skiran rites,’ London, 1801 , 4to, plates, 
anonymous. 2. ‘ A Disquisition upon Etrus- 
can Vases,’ London, 1806, 4to, plate>s, anony- 
mous. 3. ‘ An Essa y upon that earliest Species 
of Idolatry, the Worship of the Elements, by 
J. C.,’ Norwich, 1814, 4to, plates. 4. ‘ Outline 
Engravings, and Descriptions of the Woburn 
Abbey Marbles’ (London), 1822, folio, con- 
tains ‘ Dissertation on the Lanti Vase, by Mr. 
Christie.’ 5. ‘ Disquisitions upon the painted 
Greek Vases, and their probable connection 
Avith the shoAvs of the Eleusinian and other 
mysteries, by J. C.,’ London, 1825, 4to, plates, 
6 . ‘ An Inquiry into the Early History of 
Greek Sciilpture, by the late J. C.,’ I..ond()n, 
1838, 4to, ])ortrait. 

[Information from Mr. James Christie; Cent, 
Mag.Mcay 1831, pp. 471-2; Nichols’s Lit. Anoed. 
iii. 625, 693; Annual Rogister, 1831, p. 223; 
Animal Biography and Obituary, 1832, pp. 424- 
426 ; Historical Notices of the Dilettanti Sociity, 
1856, 4to; Lowndes’s Bihl. Man. (Bohn), 1864, i. 
443; Martin’s Bibl. Account of privately printed 
books, 1864, pp. 163, 436.] H. K. T. 

CHRISTIE, SAMUEL HUNTER (1784- 
1865), mathematician, son of James Christie 
the elder [q. v.l, Avas born at 90 Pall Mall, 
Jjondon, on 22 March 1 784, and was as a child 
intimate with Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was 
educated at Walworth Scmiol in Surrey, 
Avhere his great mathematical abilities Avere 
very early developed, and, at the suggestion 
of Bishop Horsley, his father entered him at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, wliere he was 
admitted a sizar 7 Oct. 1800. In his third 
year he obtained a scholarship, and in 1805 
took his degree of bachelor of arts as second 
wrangler, having pressed very closely on 
Turton, afterAvards bishop of Ely, who was 
senior wrangler, and Avith whom he Avas 
bracketed as Smith’s prizeman. Christie also 
threw himself Avith ardour into all the ath- 
letic amusements of the day; he inaugurated 
the Cambridge University boat club, and be- 
came captain of the grenadier company of 
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university volunteers. In 180(5 he was ap- 
pointed tliird mathematical assistant at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. In 
1812 he established the system of competitive 
examinations, but was unable fully to carry 
out his views in this and in other respects 
until his advancement to the post of promssor 
of mathematics in 1838. Between l8(X5 and 
1854, when Christie resigned the professor’s i 
chair, the Military Academy had been com- j 
pletely transfonned owing to his energy.! He 
took an important share in promoting the great 
advance in magnet icahecience, which received 
its impulse from the observations made during 
the Arctic voyages in 1818and 1819, The lead- 
ing idea which runs through his theoretical I 
discussions he first stated as a hypothetical j 
law in a paper published in the Cambridge 
* Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1820. At 
tlui meeting of the Royal Society in June 1824 ! 
he gave an account of some of his experi- ! 
ments of the ottbets of temperature upon mag- 
netic forces. He was the first to observe the 
efiect of the slow rotation of iron in produ- 
cing polarity, and at his suggestion the series 
of experiments which he originated were re- 
peated by Lieutenant Foster, R.N., during 
the expedition to the north-west coast of 
America in 1824 under Captain Parry, with 
very striking results. In 1833 his paper on 
the magneto-electric conductivity of various 
metals was selected by the council of the ! 
Royal Society as the Bakerian lecture for I 
that year. In this paper he shows that the i 
conducting power of the several metals varies ' 
inversely as the length, and directly as the 
square of the diameter of the conducting 
wire. The efiect of the solar rays upon the 
magnetic needle early engaged his attention, 
and ho proved by experiments that the direct 
efiect ot the solar rays is definite, and not duo 
to any mere caloric influence. lie also sug- 
gested that terrestrial magnetism is probably- 
derived from solar influence, but his experi- 
ments in this direction leave room for further 
investigation. Christie appears to have been 
the first to make use of a torsion balance for 
the determination of the equivalents of mag- 
netic forces ; he also devoted himself to the 
improvement of the construction of both the 
horizontal and the dipping needle, and he 
served constantly upon the compass commit- 
tee. In the ‘Report of the British Associa- 
tion for 1833,’ the portion which refers to 
the magnetism of the earth was drawn up 
by Christie, and he there again maintained 
that not only the daily variation, but also 
the quasi-polarity of the earth, is due to the 
excitation by the solar heat of electric cur- 
rents at right angles, or nearly so, to the me- 
ridian, and he suggests that these currents 


must be influenced by the continents and 
seas over which they pass, and also by the 
chains of mountains. The letter of Baron 
Humboldt to the president of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1836 on the establishment of perma- 
nent magnetic observatories was referred to 
Christie and to Mr. Airy, and in consequence 
of their report the government in 1838 con- 
sented to bear the expense of several obser- 
vatories in various parts of the United King- 
dom. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 12 Jan. 1826, and served the 
office of secretary from 1837 to 1864, when, 
for the benefit of his health, he went to re- 
side at liausannc. He was the author of 
‘ lleport (with Sir George Airy) upon a Letter 
on the Phenomena of Terrestrial Magnetism, 
addressed by INI. le Baron de Humboldt to 
the President of the Royal Society,’ 1836, 8vo, 
and ‘ An Elementary Course of Mathematics 
for the use of the Royal Military Academy, 
and for students in general,’ parts i. and ii. 
1846, 8vo, part iii. 1847, 8vo, besides fourteen 
papers in the ‘ I'hilosophical ’rransactions,’ 
and some few contributions to other scienti- 
I fic journals. He died at his residence, Ailsa 
Villa, Twickenham, on 24 Jan. I 666 . He 
was twice married, first on 12 May 1808 to 
ElizabethTheodora, eldest daughter of Charles 
Claydon, battler of Trinity (College, Cam- 
bridge. She died on 27 May 1829, and has a 
monument in All Saints Church, Cambridge. 
He married secondly, 16 Oct. 1844, Margaret 
Ellen, daughter of James Malcolm of Killar- 
ney. 

[Gent. Mag. April 1865, ii. 517-18; Proceed- 
ings of Royal Society, vol. xv. ; Obituary Notices, 
pp. xi-xiv (1867); Times, 6 Feb. 1865, p. 12; 
information from the Master of Trin. Coll. 
Camb.] G. 0. R. 

CHRISTIE, THOMAS (H01-.1796), poli- 
tical writer, was born in 1761 at Montrose, 
where his father, Alexander Christie (brother 
of William Christie, Unitarian writer [q. v. |), 
was a merchant, holding for several years the 
office of prov.ost. Alexander was a man oP 
much intelligence and culture, and extremely 
popular among his fellow-townsmen, who 
were indebted to his exertions and liberality, 
and those of his father (also provost), for the 
bridge which spans th(i estuary of the Esk, 
and for the infirmary and lunatic asylum,, 
the first of the kind established in Scotland. 
But having occasionally attended the Uni- 
tarian meeting, the kirk session assembled to 
deliberate on ‘ the steps to be taken in this 
critical emergency,’ and the chief magistrate 
was formally remonstrated with. The re- 
sult of the remonstrance was the publication 
by him of ‘ The Holy Scriptures the only Rule 
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of Faith, and Keligious Liberty asserted and journals, seem to have su^y^rested to him ^ the 
maintained in sundry letters to the Kirk first outline of a review of books on the ana- 
Session of Montrose/ Montrose, 1790, 8vo. | lytical plan* (Nichols), and the idea meeting 
Alexander Cluristie was also the author of | with the approval of Johnson, the publisher 
^ Scripture Truths humbly addressed to the | in St. Paiirs Churchyard, ‘ The Analytical 
serious consideration of all Christians, par- | Review* was the result, which, though not 
ticiilarly such as are candidates for a seat ^ displaying any extraordinary ability, and now 
in Parliament and their electors,’ Montrose, ' utterly forgotten, was a great advance upon 
1790, 8vo. Christie was (ulucatcd at the ; anything that had up to that time appeared, 
grammar school, Montrose, and on leaving | and has served as the model of many other 
school was plac(‘d by his fat her in a banking- periodicals. The preface and many of the 
house. But, his leisure was devoted to litera- ' articles in the earlier volumes are from the 
tore and science, especially to medicine and , pen of Christie. • 

natural history, the study of which he pur- | In 1789 he published the work by which 
sued with great ardour, and with consider- | he is best Imown, ‘ Miscellanies, Philosophi- 
ablc success. Oiiattaiuing manliood lie gave cal, Medical, and Moral,* vol. i., containing: 
up commerce, and decided to devote himself : ‘ 1. Observations on the Literature of the 
to medicine as a profession. After some ' Primitive Christian Writers; being an attempt 
private study he came up to London in 1784, i to vindicate them from the imputation of 
and entered as a pupil in the Westminster , Rousseau and Gibbon that they were enemies 
General Dispensary, then under the direction to philosophy and human h'arning. '‘ 2 . Re- 
of Dr. S. F. Simmons. About the same time flect ions suggested by thi^ character of Pam- 
ho became a frequent corrtispondent of and ' philus of Cjcsarea. 3. HinKs respecting the 
contributor to the ^Gentleman’s Magazine,* ! Stat e and Education of the People. 4.Thoughts 
and formed an int imate friendship with the | on the Origin of Human Knowledge, and on 
<Mlitor, John Nichols, F.8.A. His articles, : the Antiquity of the World. 5. Remarks 
4»specially those on natural history, show ' on l*rof(*8sor Meiner’s History of Antirmt 
both close and accurate observation and con- Opinions respecting the Deity. 0. Account 
iiiderablo scientific knowledge. After attend- ' of Dr. Ellis’s Work on the Origin of Sacred 
ing the medical classes at the university of Knowledge.* Though these essays have lost 
Edinburgh for two sessions, in ])re]iaration what interest and value they may once have 
for the degree of M.D., and spending the had, they show a wide range of reading — not 
winter of 1787~8 at the Westminster Dis- ; only in English literature but in h>cnch, 
pensary, he gave up the idea of medicine as Latin, and Greek— and much thought and 
a profession, and determined to devote him- | ability. A second volume, though contem- 
self ent irely to literature. In a six months* 1 plated, was never published, 
t our, princi])ally on horseback, through Great I Towardsthe end of 1 789 Christie crossed the 

Britain in 1787, he visited nearly every con- | Channel and spent six months in Paris, taking 
siderable town, and became acquainted with | with him introductions from Dr. Price and 
many persons of more or less literary distinc- | others to several of the leaders of the consti- 
tion. At Lichfield he made a most favourable • tutional party. His reputation as a man of 
impression on Miss Seward, as appears from ' letters and a sympathiser with the revolution 
her letters, and the two for some time kept had preceded him, and obtained for him a 
up a close correspondence. At Derby he made ! warm reception. He speedily became intimate 
the acquaintance of Erasmus Darwin ; at ■ with Mirabeau, vSieyes, Necker, and others. 
Downing, of Pennant ; at Birmingham he ' and returned to England an enthusiast in the 
stayed some days with Priestley. He wrote cause, convinced of the infallibility of the 
-an account of this tour in a series of lettera ; political views of the revolutionary leaders, 
to Nichols, Dr. Simmons, and the Earl of Bu- | and that the regeneration of the human race 
chan, which ho intended to publish, but for | was at hand. Immediately on his return to 
:some reason the project fell through. In 1789 ; England he published ‘ A Sketch of the New 
he published, at the desire of Dr. Simmons, | Constitution of France,* in two folio sheets, 
in the ‘ London Medical Journal,* the thesis I and the following year, 1791, he entered the 
which he had prepared for the purpose of his | lists against Burke in 1 Letters on the Revolu- 
medical degree. It is intituled ^Observa- tion in France and the New Constitution esta- 
tions on Pemphigus/ and was reprinted in the ' Wished by the National Assembly. Part I.* 
^Gentleman’s Magazine,* vol. Ixi. His interest Though the book had not the success of the 
in literary history and criticism, his extensive * Vindicim* of his friend Mackintosh, it is yet 
reading, classical, theological, and philosophi- not without merit. His account of the state 
4cal, and above all his practice, then unusual . ofParis and its general tranquillity during his 
iin England, of reading the best foreign literary I visit is of real value, forming a strong contrast 
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to the current belief that the city was at that | 
time filled with mobs, riots, and assassina- '• 
lions ; but his enthusiasm for the new consti- j 
tution, his firm belief in its permanence, and, 
above all, his assurance that the king was the 
sincere friend of the revolution, and was never 
before so happy, so popular, or so secure, are 
amusing when read in the light of the events 
which shortly followed, and which probably 
prevented the appearance of the second part. 
He returned to Paris in 1792, and was em- 
ployed by the assembly on the liinglish part 
of their proi)osed polyglot edition of the new 
(revised) constitution. This was intended to 
be in eight languages, but only the English 
(from the pen of Thomas Christie) and the 
Italian had appeared (3vols.8vo,Paris, 1792), 
when the assembly made way for the con- 
vention, and the republic took the place of 
the monarchy. Tn the meantime ho had been 
induced during his first visit to Paris to join 
a mercantile house in London — it seems as a 
sleeping partner — but the result was unsatis- 
factory. In 1792 he dissolved this partner- 
ship, and on 9 Sept, of the same year married 
Miss Thomson, and became a partner with 
her grandfather, Mr. Moore, an ext^^nsive 
carpe^t manufacturer in Finsbury Square. In 
1790 some business arrangements obliged him 
to make a voyage to Surinam, where he died 
in the month of October of the same year. 
Nichols, in his ^ Literary Anecdotes,’ ix. 
366-90, and in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
vol. Ixvii. pt. i. pp. 345-0, and Parisot, in 
the ^Biographie Universelle,’ speak most 
highly of his abilities and his attainments. 
But in the ^ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ vol. Ixviii. 
pt. ii. p. 774, a propos of a notice of him in 
* Ijiterary Memoirs of Living Authors,’ where 
his moderation and Christianity had been 
praised, it is stated : ‘ His moderation was 
most violent democratism, and his Christianity 
socinianism. He possessed considerable merit, 
but was of a most unsettled disposition.’ 
Many of his letters will be found in Nichols, 
and others in Miss Seward’s ‘Correspondence.’ 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd . ; Gent Mag. ; Chalmers’s 
Biog. Diet. ; Biog. Universelle ; family papers.] 

R. 0. C. 

CHRISTIE, THOMAS, M.D. (1773- 
1829), physician, was born at Carnwath, Lan- 
arkshire, in 1773. After education in the 
university of Aberdeen, he entered the ser- 
vice of the East India Company as a surgeon 
to one of their regiments, and was sent to 
Trincomolee in 1797. He was made super- 
intendent of military hospitals in 1800, and 
soon after head of the small-pox hospitals 
in Ceylon. The systematic introduction of 
vaccination into the island in 1802 and the 


general substitution of vaccination for inocu- 
lation wei% effected by Christie. He served in 
the Candian war of 1803, worked hard for 
several years at medical improvements in 
several parts of Ceylon, and returned from 
the East in February 1810, and immediately 
proceeded M.D. at Aberdeen. At the end of 
the same year Christie became a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians, at once be- 
gan private practice at Cheltenham, and in 
1811 published there ‘ An Account of the In- 
troduct ion. Progress, and Success of Vacci- 
nation in Ceylon.’ This, his only book, is 
based upon official reports and letters written 
during his residence in Ceylon. In 1799 and 
1800, as in many previous years, small-pox 
I raged throughout, the island. The natives 
used to abandon their villages and the sick, 
and at Errore, Christie found the huts in 
ruins from the inroad of elephants, bears, and 
hogs which had trampled down all the fences 
and gardens, and had eaten the stores of 
grain and some of the bodies of the dead or 
dying. Inoculation was practised, but did not 
check the epidemics, ana the native popula- 
tion was averse to it. After some unsiiccess- 
ful efforts act ive vaccine lymph was obtained 
from Bombay, whither it had come from an 
English surgeon at Bagdad, by way of Bus- 
sorah. Christie at once began vaccination, 
and by continued care and perseverance 
spread the practice throughout the island, so 
that by 1806 small-pox only existed in one 
district, that of the pearl fishery, to which 
strangers continually reintroduced the dis- 
ease. Tn the course of his labours Christie 
made the original observation that lepers are 
not exempt from small-pox, are protected by 
vaccination, and may be vaccinated without 
danger. In 1813, through the influence of 
his friend Sir Walter Farquhoi*, the physi- 
cian, Christie was made physician extraordi- 
nary to the prince regent. He continued 
to practise at Cheltenham till his death on 
11 Oct. 1829. 

[Christie’s Account of Vaccination in Ceylon, 
Cheltenham, 1811 ; Miink’s Coll, of Pliys. 1878, 
iii. 96 ; Cordiner’s Description of Ceylon.] 

N. M. 

# 

CHRISTIE, WILLIAM (1748-1823), 
Unitarian writer, one of the earliest apostles 
of unitarianism in Scotland and America, 
was a son of Thomas Christie, merchant and 
provost of Montrose, and uncle of Thomas 
Christie, political writer [a. v.] He was 
born in 1748 at Montrose, aha educated at the 
grammar school there under his kinsman, 
Hugh Christie [q. v.] Intended for a com- 
mercial life, he was for a few years a merchant 
at Montrose, but early in life he devoted his 
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leisure to theological study. Educated in the 
presbyterian faith, he soon becanle discon- 
tented with the doctrines of the church of 
Scotland, and found himself ^ unabh' to re- j 
main in the communion of a church where a j 
false popish deity was acknowledged in place • 
of the living and only true God the Father’ ' 
(Pref. to Uifscourses on tho. jyivhie Unity), 
lie adopted the Unitarian doctrines, and had 
to undergo the social persecution which was 
the lot of all the very few ])ersons who at 

I openly to re- 
nounce the trinitarian creed. Writing to ' 
Dr. Priestley in 1781 he stated that so gi*eat 
was his unpopularity, that he did not sup])Ose , 
any Scottish clergyman would, if reij nested, 
baptise his children. By Dr. Priestley’s me- ; 
diation, the Ilev. Caleb llotherain of Kendal | 
visited Montrose at Christie’s expense and 
performed this rite. j 

About 1782 he, with a few friends of: 
like ojjinions, founded a Unitarian church at | 
Montrose, of which he became the minister. 1 
This was the first Unitarian (jongregation | 
established in Scotland. From December ! 
1788 to May 1785 he had as bis colleague , 
the well-known Thom as Fyslui Palmer, fellow ' 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Tn 1784 he 
published the most popular of his works, 

‘ Discourses on the Divine Unity.’ It show's 
a considerable knowledge of tho Greek Ttjsta- 
nicnt, and of the fathers, critics, and com- 
mentators, and was received with much favour 
by those Avho were disposed to unitarianism. 
Second and third editions were soon called 
for, and a fourth appeared after the author’s 
death. Soon after the publicat ion of the first 
edition ho retired from business, and went to 
live in great seclusion at Woodston, about six 
miles from Montrose. In 1794 he accepted 
the invitation of the Unitarian congregation 
at Glasgow to become their minister. lie 
( here dtnivered the sermons which he after- 
wards published under the title of ^ Disserta- 
tions on the Unity of God,’ and issued pro- 
posals for the publication of a series of lectures 
on the Revelation of St. .John, but the pro- 
ject met with no encouragement. He re- 
mained at Glasgow little more than a year, 
Unitarianism and. Unitarians were extremely 
unpopular in Scotland, and in August 1795 
he followed his friend and correspondent. Dr. 
Priestley, to America. There he met with 
‘difficulties, embarrassments, and unfortu- 
nate accidents,’ caused to a considerable ex- 
tent by his somewhat aggressive unitarianism 
and the hostile feeling which he thus evoked. 

After residing successively at Winchester 
(Virginia) and Northumberland (Pennsyl- 
vania), where he delivered an address at Dr. 
I’riestley’s funeral on 9 Feb. 1804, he settled 


at Philadelphia, where for some time ho was 
the minister of a small Unitarian congregation 
The latter years of his life were passed in re- 
tirement, and were devoted to theological 
study. He died at Long Branch, New Jersey^ 
on 21 Nov. 1823. Of his eight children threo 
only survived him. His works show him to 
have been a man of wide reading and of 
some learning, and the Rev. J. Taylor de- 
scribes him in the ‘ Monthly Repository ’ as 
of ‘ inflexible integrity, deep-seated piety, 
and benevolent feelings.’ 

Ilis principal works are : 1. ‘ Discourses on 
the Divine Unity, or a Scriptural Proof and 
Demonstration of the one Su])rerae Deity of 
tlie God and^ Father of all, and of the sub- 
ordinate character and inferior nature of our 
Lord .Tesns Christ; with a confutation of 
the doctrine of a coequal and consubstan- 
tial Trinity in Unity, and a full reply to the 
objections of Trinitarians,’ Montrose, 1784, 
1790, London 1810, 1828, sm. 8vo. 2. ‘An 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Establishments in Re- 
ligion, showing their Hurtful Tendency. . . . 
By a Protestant Dissenter,’ Montrose, 1791, 
8vo. 3. ‘ A Farewell Discourse to the So- 
ciety of Unitarian Christians at Montrose,’ 
Montrose', 1 794, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Serious A ddress 
! to the Inhabitants of Winchester on the 
; Unity of God and Humanity of Christ,’ 
Winchester, Virginia, 1800, 8vo. 5. ‘A 
Speech delivered at tlie Orav() of the Rev. 
Joseph Priestley,’ Northumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1804, 8vo. 6. ‘Dissertations on the 
Unity of God,’ Philadelphia, 1810. 7. ‘A 
Review of Dr. Priestley’s Theological Works, 
appended to the Mt;moirs of Dr. P.,’ London, 
1806-7. 8. ‘Observations on the Prophecies 
of Daniel’ (this book, announced in the 
‘Monthly Repository ’ for 1811 as ‘publish- 
ing by subscription m 300 pp. 8vo,’ does not 
seem to have appeared). Christie was also a 
frequent contributor to the ‘Christian Re- 
former,’ ‘ Monthly Repository,’ ‘ Winchester 
(Va.) Gazette,’ ‘ Northumberland (Pa.) Ga- 
zette,’ and the ‘Democratic Press’ (Phila- 
delphia). 

[Prefaces to Discourses on tho Divine Unity, 
and to Dissertations on the Unity of God ; 
Monthly Repository, vols. vi. xiv. xix. ; Christian 
Reformer, N.S., 1848, vol. iv. ; Tho Inquirer, 
1839.] R. C. C. 

CHRISTIE, WILLIAM DOUGAL 
(1816-1874), diplomatist and man of letters, 
son of Dougal Christie, M.D., an officer in the 
East India Company’s medical service, was 
born at Bombay on 6 Jan. 1816. He graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1838, and 
was called to the bar in 1 840. He had already, 
in 1839, produced a work in advocacy of the 
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ballot, which he republished with consider- 
able additions in 1872. In 1841 he was for a 
short time private secretary to Lord Minto at 
the admiralty, and from April 1842 to Novem- 
ber 1847 represented Weymouth. In May 
1848 he was appointed consul-general in the 
Mosquito territory, and from 1861 to 1864 was 
secretary of legation, frequently acting as 
charg6 d'affaires, to the Swiss confederation. 
In 1864 he was made consul-general to the 
Argentine republic, and in 1866 minister 
plenipotentiary. In 1868 he was despatched 
on a special mission to Paraguay, and in 1869 
became envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Brazil. His occupancy of 
this post was signalised by constant misun- 
derstandings with the Brazilian government, 
partly arising from his endeavours to enforce 
the observance of the treaties relating to 
the slave trade, and partly from claims for 
compensation on the part of British subjects. 
At length, in 1863, diplomatic relations were 
broken off, and Christie retired from the ser- 
vice upon a pension. He gave expression to 
his views on the subject in his ‘ Notes on 
Brazilian Questions * (1866). He mad^ two 
unsuccessful attempts to re-enter parliament, 
but his time was principally devoted to the 
history and literature of the seventeenth 
century. He had in 1869 edited a volume of 
original documents illustrating the life of the 
first earl of Shaftesbury up to the Restoration, 
and in 1871 he publishecl a complete biogra- 
phy, the materials for which were in great 
measure derived from the posthumous papers 
of Shaftesbury and Locke and from other ma- 
nuscript sources. It is a work of great interest 
and value, marred only by the author’s exces- 
sive partiality for his hero. Convinced that 
Shaftesbury had been in many respects mis- 
represented and maligned, he allows his gene- 
rous warmth of advocacy to carry him beyond 
reasonable bounds. N o such circumstan cc de- 
tracts from the merit of the memoir of Dryden, 
lirefixed to his edition published in the 6lobe 
series (1870). It is full of condensed matter, 
and its tone, though appreciative, is impartial. 
In 1874 Christie edited the corregjondence of 
Sir Joseph Williamson, Charles II’s secretary 
of state, for the Camden Society. It is a 
valuable publication, exceedingly well exe- 
cuted. He liad by this time become involved 
in a warm personal controversy with the late 
Abraham Hayward, provoked by the latter’s 
attack upon the memory of John Stuart Mill. 
Christie vindicated Mill with characteristic 
genero.sity, but the dispute was interrupted 
by his serious illness, terminating in his death 
on 27 July 1874. Christie was a man of 
great ability and worth, acute and indus- 
trious, open and cordial, endow ed with ex- 
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E ansive ^mpathies and genial warmth of 
eart. His great fault was the perfervidum 
ingenium attributed to his countrymen. In 
vindicating the freedom of the negroes and 
the reputations of Shaftesbury and Mill he 
had three excellent causes to defend; but 
though he did much for them he injured 
all more or loss by indiscreet over-statement, 
and in the last instance by an irritability 
perhaps imputable to failing health. As an 
editor and historical student he is entitled 
to high praise. His notes on Dryden are 
brief but full of information, and his bio- 
graphy of Shaftesbury agreeably conveys the 
results of great research in a pleasant and 
animated style. 

[Annual Register, 1874 ; Foreign Office List, 
1874.1 R. G. 

CHRISTINA (^. 1086), nun of Romsey, 
was the daughter, apparently the younger 
one, of the setheling Ladward, son of Ead- 
mund Ironside and his foreign wife Agatha, 
the niece of the Emperor Henry II or III. 
Like her sister Margaret, afterwards queen of 
the Scots, and her brother Eadgar tetheling, 
she was born in Hungary, and in 1067 ac- 
companied her parents to England. Soon 
after their arrival Eadward’s death made her 
an orphan. In 1067 she accompanied her 
brother and the rest of the family on his fiight 
to Scotland, spent the winter there, and then 
seems to have shared Eadgar’s perilous and 
adventurous life until, in 1070, William’s 
complete conquest of the north and the re- 
tirement of the Danish fleet deprived him of 
all hope, and Malcolm’s invading army offered 
an opportunity of shelter and final return to 
Scotland i^Anglo^Sax, Chron, s. a. 1067 and 
1068, Symeon OF Durham, s. a. 1070). How 
long Christina remained in Scotland at her 
brother-in-law’s court is unknown. It sterns 
most likely that after the reconciliation of 
Eadgar and William she followed her bro- 
ther’s fortunes. Anyhow she obtained seve- 
ral estates in England, and in the Domesday 
book is mentioned as holding Bradwell in 
Oxfordshire in capite of the king (p. 160), 
eight hides at Ulverley i%W ar 3 ?vicKshire,ouce 
theproperty of Earl Eadwine, and twenty-four 
hides of Icenton in the same county, which 
latter is expressly said to have been a gift of 
King W illiam’s (p. 244) . Otherl^ds are also 
assigned to her on less good autlfcrity (Hove- 
DEX, ii. 236, Rolls Ser.) But the survey had 
hardly been completed when Christina, who 
may well have shared her sister Margaret’s 
former wish * to serve the mighty Lord this 
short life in pure continence’ {Anglo-Scix, 
Chron, s. a. 1007), and also the discontent 
at the little honour he received which drove 
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lier brother at the same time to Apulia, re- 
tired to Romsey Abbey in Hampshire, where 
she soon afterwards took the veil (^Anglo- 
Saxon Chron. s. a. 1086, Floe. Wig. s. a. 
1086, ORDERlctrsViTikLis). An inference from 
Eadmer and William of Malmesbury con- 
nects her, with little probability, with Wilton 
nunnery. It is often said that Christina be- 
came abbess of Romsey, but no contemporary 
authority speaks of her otherwise than as a 
simple nun, and the list of abbesses in Dug- 
dale {Monaaticonj ii. 507, ed. 1819) does not 
include her name. This list, however, is im- 
perfect and unauthenticated. Yet if no abbess, 
Christina was important enough to be well 
known by Anselm, and snlUciently trusled 
by her brother-in-law, Malcolm, to receive 
thti custody of his two daughters, Eadgyth 
or Matilda, afterwards queen of Henry I, and 
]\Iary, afterwards countess of Houlogne, when 
they were still very young (Ordericus, 702 
A ; Will. Malm. lib. v. § 418). Christina 
seems to have given her nieces a better edu- 
cation than women then commonly obtained ; 
but her strong desire to make Eadgyth a 
nun, which excited alike the anger of Mal- 
colm and the strenuous opposition of tlie girl, 
made her treat Eadgyth with a harshness and 
even cruelty which her niece strongly resented 
(Eadmer, IlisL Novorum, p. 122, Rolls Ser.) 
She opposed Eadgyth’s marriage with Henry I 
on the ground that she had already received 
tlie veil, but Anselm decided that the mar- 
riage was lawful. 

The date of Christina’s death is unknown. 
She is said to have built a church in Hert- 
ford (Chauncy, Hertfordshire y p. 256). 

[The original authorities mentioned in the 
text, and worked up by Professor IVooman in 
Norman Conquest, vol. iv., and William Rufus, 
vo). ii., especially note EE, pp. 598-603, on 
Eadgyth-Matilda.] T. F. T. 

CHRISTISON, Sir ROBERT, M.D. 
(1797-1882), medical professor at Edinburgh, 
twin son of Alexander Christison, professor of 
humanity (Latin) at Edinburgh from 1806 to 
1820, was born on 18 July 1797. His father, 
a tall and very stro^ man, of Scandinavian 
type, was accomplished not only in classics 
but in philosophy and science, and his cast 
of mind greatly influenced his son’s career. 
He was remarkably generous, too, and ad- 
mitted large numbers gratis to his univer- 
sity class. Christison at the high school 
was a pupil of Irving and Pillans. Under 
his fatners guidance he studied Newton’s 
* Principia,’ and went through the arts course 
in the university. Choosing a medical career, 
he graduated at Edinburgh in 1819, and was 
resident medical assistant in the Royal Inflr- | 


mary from the autumn of 1817 to April 1820. 
After a short period of study in London, 
chiefly at St. Bartholomew’s under Abernethy 
and Lawrence, Christison went to Paris, where 
he remained till April 1821, mostly studying 
analytical chemistry under Robiquet. A few 
lectures of Orfila, the toxicologist, whose work 
Christison was to carry on, greatly influenced 
him. When Christison returned home, he 
found himself already involved by his elder 
brother in a contest for the chair of medical 
jurisprudence at Edinburgh, which had be- 
come vacant. After keen competition the 
appointment was decided in Christison’s fa- 
vour early in 1822, partly on Robiquet’s tes- 
timony, as no other candidate had any prac- 
tical chemical experience, and partly by the 
influence of Sir George Warrender (who had 
been resident pupil with Christison’a father 
when he was born) with TiOrd Melville, who 
then wielded the Scotch ministerial patronage. 
The young professor set to work to give a 
scientific basis to medical jurisprudence, and 
especially toxicology, Orfila’s great work, then 
recent, not having been yet assimilated by 
British physicians. Christison learnt German 
in order to study his subject in that language, 
and was soon known as a lecturer and medical 
witness far more logical, accurate, and unim- 

f eachable than any that had yet appeared. 

le was appointed medical adviser to the 
crown in Scotland, and in this capacity from 
1829, when the famous trial of Burke [see 
Burke, William, 1792-1829] and Hare took 
place, to 1866, he was medical witness in 
almost every important case in Scotland and in 
many in England. Some instructions which ho 
drew up as to the examination of dead bodies 
for legal purposes became the accepted guide 
in such cases. He ascertained accurately the 
distinctions between signs of injuries inflicted 
before and after death. He gave a methodical 
account in his lectures of the observations 
necessary in cases of death from wounds. A 
thorough investigation into the detection and 
treatment of oxalic acid poisoning, undertaken 
with his fellow-student. Dr. Coindet, in 1823, 
brought his skill in toxicology into promi- 
nency and he followed this up by investiga- 
tions ^n arsenic, lead, opium, hemlock, &c. 
His lectures at first were but sparsely at- 
tended, but his class increased afterwards to 
ninety. In 1827 he was appointed physician 
to the infirmary. In 1829 he published his 
‘Treatise on Poisons,' which was received 
with general approval, and reached a fourth 
edition in 1845. It was translated into Ger- 
man (Weimar, 1831). ‘As a witness,' says 
the ‘ Scotsman ' (28 Jan. 1882), ‘ he was re- 
markable for a lucid precision of statement, 
which left no shadow of doubt in the mind 
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of court, counsel, or jury as to his views. 
Another noteworthy characteristic was the 
candour and imnartiality he invariably dis- 
played.* He set his face strongly against par- 
tisanship in medical and scientific testimony, 
and refused large fees in consequence. As an 
experimentalist he risked his own life several 
times, tasting arsenious acid, eating an ounce 
of the root of ^ (Enanthe crocata, taking a 
large dose of Calabar bean, and almost para- 
lysing himself. 

In 1832 Christison resigned his chair of 
medical jurisprudence, and was appointed to 
that of materia medica and therapeutics, which 
he held till 1877. He joined with this a pro- 
fessorship of clinical medicine, which he re- 
signed in 1855. His fame as a medical wit- 
ness, and his investigations on Bright*s disease 
and on fevers, brought him much practice, 
and he was president of the Edinburgh Col- 
lege of Physicians in 1839 and in 1848. In 
the latter year he was appointed physician 
in ordinary to the queen in Scotland. From 
1868 to 1873 he was president of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh ; in 1875 he was presi- 
dent of the British Medical Association.# He 
declined the presidency of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1876. In 1871 he received a baro- 
netcy on Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation. 
A host of British and foreign honorary dis- 
tinctions were conferred on him. 

Christison took an active part in general 
university affairs and in those of the medical 
faculty, of which he was for some years dean, 
afterwards becoming a member of the uni- 
versity court (1859-77 and 1879-81), and a 
crown representative in the general medical 
council (1858-77). He was a forcible public 
speaker, with a clear mellow bass voice, his 
language terse, unaffected, and precise. In 
1872, on completing the fiftieth year’s tenure 
of a professorship, he was specially honoured 
by a banquet and the honorary LL.D. of his 
own university. In 1877 he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, but lived in considerable vigour 
for some years, dying on 23 Jan. 1882 in his 
eighty-fifth year. His wife, a Miss Brown, 
whom he had married in 1827, died in 1849, 
leaving three sons. Although somewhat dog- 
matic and positive in expressing his opinions, 
Christison was at bottom most genial and 
warm-hearted. He was an elder in the Scotch 
church, liberal in his religious views, but a 
tory in politics. Sir Henry Acland, in a letter 
to his son {Life, vol. ii.), speaks of him as ‘ a 
man of indomitable courage in both parts of 
his nature, mental and physical, and equally 
endowed in both,’ and of ^ his humorous ap- 
preciation of character, the result of his wide 
interest in men and things, combined with 
hatred of all pettiness and meanness.’ In 


erson Christison was tall and athletic, and 
is appearance evidenced gpreat determination 
I of character. Up to old age he maintained a 
remarkable vigour of constitution, enabling 
I him not only to overcome repeated attacks of 
! fever caught in his practice, hut to walk, run, 

I and climb better than any man of his time 
I in^Edinburgh. He would race up Arthur’s 
Seat from the head of Hunter’s Bog in less 
than five minutes. In 1861 he became cap- 
tain of the university rifle volunteers, retain- 
ing that post till 1877, when he was eighty 
years old. In 1875 he twice ascended Ben 
Voirlich, a climb of 2,900 feet ; in his eighty- 
fourth year he climbed a hill of 1,200 feet. 

Besides his work on poisons Christison pub- 
lished a book on ‘ Granular Degeneration of 
the Kidneys,’ 1839, and a ‘ Commentary on 
the Pharmacopoeias of Great Britain,’ 1842. 
A large number of his papers on chemistry, 
medical jurisprudence, materia medica, medi- 
cine, botany, &c., are enumerated in his ‘ Life,’ 
vol. ii. They were chiefly contributed to the 
Edinburgh medical journals and the ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.* He 
wrote in Tweedio’s ‘Library of Medicine’ 
several chapters on fever (vol. i.), and on 
diseases of the kidney (yol. iv.) His papers 
on the measurement and age of trees, written 
in later life, were of much interest ( Tram, 
Bot. Soc., Edinburgh, 1878-81). 

[Life of Sir R. Christison, edited by his sons, 
1885-6 ; vol. i. is an autobiography, 1797-1830, 
very pleasingly written, with a fund of anecdote; 
vol. ii. includes chapters on his career as a physi- 
cian by Professor, Gairdner, and on his scientific 
career by Professor T. R. Fraser; Scotsman, 
28 Jan. 1882.] G. T. 13. 

CHRISTMAS, GERARD, or Gaerett 
C iTRisMAs, as ho signs himself! (d, 1634), 
enjoyed a high reputation as a carver and 
statuary in the reign of James I. His origin 
I is uncertain, but there would appear to be 
a connection between him and a family of 
the same name at Colchester. According to 
Vertue he designed Aldersgate, and carved 
on the northern side of it an equestrian figure 
of James I in bas-relief. Vertue interprets 
the letters C /E, carved in a frieze ^n the 
richly ornamented portal of Northumberland 
House, as denoting that Christmas was the 
architect or carver of the front of the house. 
This opinion is followed by Walpole and Pen- 
nant, and it is not improbable, since the house 
was built by Bernard Jansen during Christ- 
mas’s lifetime. He seems to have been an 
ingenious and versatile artist, and designed 
and executed the artificial figures and other 
properties for many of the pageants which 
attended the entry of a new lord mayor of 
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London on his otticial duties. These pageants 
consisted then not merely of a procession, as 
at the present time, but also of a kind of 
dramatic entertainment, for which the leading 
playwrights of the day were employed to 
write the poetry. We find Christmas asso- 
ciated with Thomas Middleton [q. v.^ in the 
production of the solemnity of ^ Tlie Triumphs 
of Love and Antiquity ’ at the mayoralty of 
Sir William Cockayne in 1019, ^ The Sunne 
in Aries ^ at the mayoralty of Sir Edward 
llarkham in 1021, and ^The Triumphs of 
Honor and Virtue * at tlie mayoralty of Sir 
Peter Prohy in 1022 ; with Thomas Dekker 
[g. V.] in * London’s Tempo, or the Field of 
Ilappiness,' at the mayoralty of Sir James 
Csmbell [q. v.l in 1029 ; and with Thomas 
Hey wood [q. v.J in ‘ Londini artiiim et scien- 
tiarum Scaturigo’ at the mayoralty of Sir 
Nicholas liaynton in 1632. In the last-named 
there is a panegyric on Christmas for bringing 
pageants and figures to such great perfection. 
The accounts for Sir James Cambell’s pageant 
are still preserved among the records of the 
Ironmongers’ Company, and from Jhem we 
learn that the plot contained a * sea-lyon * and 
two ^ sea-horses ’ for the water, an ‘ estridge,’ 
a * Lemnion’s for^e,’ &c., that the company 
desired the first ibur objects to be set up in 
the hall after the solemnity for their own 
use, but that Christmas insisted on retaining 
the ^sea-lyon ’and the ^ estridge,’ which with 
180/. formed the payment for his services. 
In 1626 Christmas executed a monument in 
Chilton church, Suflbik, for Sir Kobert Crane, 
bart., in memory of that gentleman (who 
• did not die till 1643) and his two wives. The 
original contract for this is preserved in the 
Bodleian JJbrary at Oxford. The tomb of 
George Abbot [q. v.], archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at Guildford, was also designed by him, 
but, as it was not erected till 1635, must 
have been complethd by his sons. About 
1614 Christmas was appointed by the lord 
high admiral, the Earl of Nottingham, carver 
to the royal navy and the lords of the ad- 
miralty ; this post, which the prevailing style 
of ship decoration made very lucrative, ho 
held till his death, and on 24 March 1634 he 
petitioned the king that his two sons, John 
and Mathias, whom he had brought up to 
his art, might be jointly admitted to succeed 
him, as he was. then * aged, sick, and with a 
charge of ten children.^ On 19 April 1634 
the said John and Mathias Christmas were 
admitted to that post in place of their late 
father. His will is dated 1633; in it ho 
leaves legacies to his wife Rachel, his sons 
John and Mathias, and other children, part 
of his property being lands in Kent bought | 
of his brother-in-law, John Honywood. His j 


wife may perhaps be identified with Rachel^ 
daughter of Arthur Honywood and Elizabeth 
Spencere, and granddaughter of Robert Hony- 
wood of Charinge in Kent and Mary Atwater. 
As stated above, Christmas was succeeded 
in his post and profession by his sons John 
and Mathias Christmas, and a contemporary 
states that * as they succeed him in his place 
so they have striv’d to exceed him in his art.’’ 
They were the master-carvers of the royal 
ship, the Sovereign of the Seas, built for 
Charles I at Woolwich in 1637 by Peter Pett 
[q. V.] For the carving of this ship every 
man of the profession was impressed. In 
1635 they were associated with Thomas Hey- 
wood in the solemnity of * Londini Sinus 
Salutis ’ at the mayoralty of Sir Christopher 
Cletherow, and in 1638 in ‘ Londini Porta 
Pietatis ’ at the mayoralty of Sir Maurice 
Abbot. They extjcuted a monument in Ruis- 
lip church, Middlesex, to Ralph Hawtrey 
and his wife, and a monument in Ampton 
church, Sullblk, to Sir Henry Calthorpe and 
his wife. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of English Artists ; Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painting, cd. Wornum and 
Dallaway; Gough’s Topography, i. 579; Lysons’s 
Parishes in Middlestix ; Pennant's London ; Ap- 
pleton’s Memorials of the Cranes of Chilton; 
Nichols’s Progresses of J ames I, vol. iii. ; Nich oil’s 
Account of the Ironmongers’ Company; Nichols’s- 
Topographer and Genealogist, vol. i. ; Cal. Stato 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1634, 1637 ; Iloywood’s De- 
scription of His Majesty’s Ship, &c. &c. ; Peter 
Cunningham in the Builder, 16 May 1863; Fair- 
holt’s Lord Mayor’s Pageants ' (Percy Society,. 
1844).] L. C. 

CHRISTMAS, HENRY, afterwards 
Noel-Fbarn (1811-1868), miscellaneous- 
writer and numismatist, bom in London in 
1811, was the only son of Robert Noble 
Christmas of Taunton, by Jane, daughter of 
Samuel F earn. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in 
1837, M. A. 1840. He was ordained in 1837^ 
and after serving several curacies was in 1841 
appointed librarian and secretary of Sion Col- 
lege, holding the office till 1848. From 1840 
to 1843 and from 1854 to 1858 he edited the 
‘ Church of England Quarterly Review.’ He 
also edited the ‘ Churchman ’ (1840-3), the 
‘British Churchman ’ (1845-8), and the ‘ Lite- 
rary Gazette ’ (1859-60). He was for some 
years lecturer at St. Peter’s Church, Corrihill^ 
and afterwards filled the curacy of Garlick- 
hithe. He was also for some time Sunday event- 
ing preacher at St. Mildred’s in the Poultry. 
Christmas was a good scholar, and a man of 
varied information. He was a fellow of the 
Royal Society and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, a member of the Royal Academy of 
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History at Madrid, and (in 1864-9) professor 
•of English histo^ and archteology in the 
Iloyal Society of Literature (England). lie 
died in London suddenly, from apoplexy, on 
1 1 March 1868, aged 57, and was buried in 
N orwood cemetery. Shortly before his death 
he had assumed the name of Noel-Fearn. 
He married, in 1838, Miss Eliza Fox, by 
whom ho had one son and three daughters, j 

Christmas’s works are as follows ; 1. ‘ The | 
Voyage: a poem, London, 1833, 8 vo. 2. ‘Uni- | 
versal Mythology; an account of the most 
important systems,’ &c. London, 1838, 8vo. 
3. ‘Capital Punishments unsanctioned by 
the Gospel, and unnecessary to a Christian 
State,’ a letter, London, 1846, 8vo (26,000 
copies are said to have been sold). 4. ‘A 
Concise History of the Hampden Contro- 
versy, . . . with all the documents that 
have been published,’ &c. London, 1848, 8vo. 
6. ‘ The World of Matter and its Testimony ; 
4in attempt to exhibit the connection between 
Natural Philosophy and Revealed Religion,’ 
London, 1848, 8vo. 6. ‘The Cradle of the 
Twin Giants, Science and History,’ 2 vols. 
London, 1849, 12mo. 7. ‘Echoes of the 
Universe : from the World of Matter and the 
World of Spirit,’ London, 1850, 12mo (the 
seventh edition was published in 1863, two 
of the editions in America). 8. ‘ The Shores 
and Islands of the Mediterranean, including 
a visit to the Seven Churches of Asia,’ 3 vols. 

J jondon, 1 851 , 12mo. 9. ‘ Scenes in the Life 
of Christ’ (Lectures), 2nd edit. London, 1853, 
12mo. 10. Memoir of Nicholas I, Emperor 

of Russia, in Shaw’s ‘ Family Library’ (1854), 
and memoir of the Sultan Abdul Medjid in 
the same library. 11. ‘The State and Pro- 
spects of Turkey and Mohammedanism,’ a 
lecture, 1864, 8vo. 12. ‘ Christian Politics : 
an Essay on the Text of Palcy,’ 1855, 12mo. 
13. ‘A Letter on the . . , Society of Anti- 
quaries,’ London, 1855, 8vo. 14. ‘ A Brief 
Memoir of . . . Napoleon III,’ London, 1865, 
8vo. 16. ‘Preachers and Preaching,’ Lon- 
don, 1858, 8vo. 16. ‘ The Hand of God in 
India’ (lectiires),London, 1858, 8vo. 17. ‘The 
Christmas Week: a Christmas Story,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1859, 8 VO. 18. ‘ Sin, its Causes and 
•Consequences’ (Lent lectures), London, 1861, 
12mo. 

Christmas translated Calmet’s ‘ Phantom 
World’ (1860, 12mo),Wieland’s‘ Republic 
”Of Fools ’ (1861, 8vo), and other writings. 
He also acted as editor of several works, in- 
cluding Pegge’s ‘ Anecdotes of. the English 
Language ’(1844, 8vo), the ‘Works of Bishop 
Ridley ’ (1841, 8vo), and the ‘ Select Works 
of Bishop Bale ’ (1849, 8vo), the last two for 
the Parker Society. 

Christmas had considerable reputation as 


an English numismatist. From June 1844 
till 1847 he acted as joint honorary secretary 
of the Numismatic Society of London, and 
made the following contributions, several of 
which are still useful, to its journal, the 
‘ Numismatic Chronicle ’ (Old Series) : ‘ Tin 
Money of the Trading Parts of the Burman 
Empire’ (1844), vii. 33-4 ; ‘Inedited Saxon 
and English Coins’ (1844), pp. 135-42 ; ‘Nu- 
mismatic Scraps ’ (1845L viii. 36, 39, 125-7 ; 
(New Series) ‘ Unpublished English and 
Anglo-Gallic Coins,’ 1 . 17-31 ; ‘ On me Anglo- 
Hanoverian Copper Coinage,’ i. 144-60 ; ‘ On 
the Anglo-American Copper Coinage,’ ii. 20- 
31, continued in the same volume, pp. 191-212, 
as ‘ Copper Coinage of the British Colonies in 
America ; ’ ‘ Irish Coins of Copper and Bil- 
lon,’ ii. 27 8-99, i ii . 8-21 ; ‘ Discovery of Anglo- 
Saxon Coins at White Horse, near Croydon,' 
ii. 302-4; ‘Anglo-Gallic Coins of Copper and 
Billon,’ iii. 22-33. He also compiled part of 
a work on British copper currencies, a sub- 
ject to which he had devoted special attention. 
Copies were printed in 1864, but were never 
published, and only three or four are now 
in existence. Portions of the text ami the 
wood-blocks of coins prepared for Christmas’s 
work have since been utilised by Mr. H. 
Montagu in his careful treatise on the ‘ Cop- 
per, Tin, and Bronze Coinage of England ’ 
(1 885 ). Christmas got together an extensive 
and valuable collection, consisting of British, 
Saxon, and English silver and copper coins, 
and also of specimens of the Scotch, Irish, 
and Anglo-Gallic series. He gave up coin- 
collecting about four years before his death, 
and his collection was sold by auction at 
Sotheby’s on 1 Feb. 1864 and five following 
days. It realised 1,26U. 15^. 6rZ. The sale 
catalogue fills sixty-eight pages octavo. 

[IVIon of the Time (1866), p. 178; Gent. Mag. 
(1868), V. (4th ser.) 681 ; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle ; Sotheby’s priced Catalogue 
of Christmas Sale.] W. W. 

CHRISTOPHER A SANCTA 
CLARA. [See Coleman.] 

CHRISTOPHERSON, JOHN (<?. 1558), 
bishop of Chichester, was a native of Ulver- 
stone in Lancashire, and was Educated in the 
university of Cambridge, first at Pembroke 
Hall, and then at St. John’s Colh^ge, under 
John Redman. He graduated B, A. in 1 640-1 , 
and about the same time was elected a fellow 
of Pembroke Hall, whence he again migrated 
to St. John’s, where he was elected to a 
foundress’s fellow hip, being subsequently on 
9 May 1542, by the authority of the visitor, 
removed to a fellowship of Mr. Ashton’s 
foundation (Baker, JStsf. of St. John's, ed. 
Mayor, i. 1 17, 284). He commenced M. A. 
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in 1543, and was appointed one of the origi- 
nal fellows of Trinity College by the charter 
of foundation in 1646. He was one of the 
first revivers of the study of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature in the university. 

Being conscientiously attached to the Bo- 
man catholic church, he retired to the conti- 
nent during the reign of Edward VI, but was 
supported by Trinity College. As an indi- 
cation of his gratitude he dedicated to that 
society in February 1663 his translation of 
‘ Philo JudsDus.* He was then residing at 
Louvain. 

On the accession of Queen Mary he re- 
turned to England, and was appointed mast er 
of Trinity College in 1663, Dr. 'William Bill, 
a decided protestant, who had filled that 
office in the latter part of King Edward’s 
reign, being ejected by two of his own fel- 
lows, who removed him from his stall in the 
chapel in a rude and insolent manner, in order 
to make room for Christopherson (Baker, 
Hist, of St. John\ i. 127). He was also 
nominated chaplain and confessor to Queen 
Mary, to whom he dedicated his * Exhorta- 
tion to all Menne,’ writ ten immediately after 
the suppression of Wyatt’s rebellion in 1664. 
He tells the queen that his duty obliged him 
to write the book, because her majesty’s 
bountiful goodness, when ho was destitute of 
all aid or succour, so liberally provided for 
him that now he might without care serve 
God, go to his book, and do his duty in that 
vocation to which God had called him. lie 
was installed dean of Norwich on 18 April 
1664. On 9 Oct. 1666 he was present at Ely 
when Wolsey and Pigot wex’e condemned to 
be burnt for heresy ; and on the 26th of the 
same month ho was elected ])rolocutor of the 
lower house of the convocation of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury (Cardwell, Synodalia, 
ii. 443). In the next year he was instituted 
to the rectory of Swanton Morley in Nor- 
folk. He was one of the persons deputed 
by Cardinal Pole to visit the university of 
Cambridge in 1666-7, being styled bishop- 
elect of Chichester, although the bull for his 
provision to that see was not issued until 
^ May 1667, and he was not consecrated till 
21 Nov. following. In the bull or consistorial 
act appointing him to the see, John Scory, 
the Edwardian bishop, who had been conse- 
crated after the new ordination service in 
1661, is ignored, and the catholic succession 
is traced to George Day, who had been con- 
secrated during the schism with Borne, but 
according to the catholic rite, and who had 
been deprived of his see because of his op- 
position to the new ordination service (Brady, 
Episcopal Succession, i. 66). As a member 
of the commission for burning the bodies of 


Bucer and F agius at Cambridge he incurred 
the dislike of the protestants, one of whom 
relates that on Candlemas day 1656-7, while 
"Watson, bishop of Lincoln, was preaching at 
St. Mary’s, the university church, the bishop- 
elect of Chichester, ‘ beinge strikon with a 
sodayne sycknesse, fel downe in a swound 
amonge the prease;’ and while unconscious 
talked so excitedly that his enemies attributed 
his distraction to some misappropriation of 
college property of which he had been accused 
{Brief e Treatise concerning the Bumynge of 
Bucer wnd PJiagius, translated by Goldyng, 
1662, ‘Big. G. viii). 

On 27 Nov. 1668, being the second Sunday 
after Queen Elizabeth’s accession, Chris- 
topherson, preaching at St. Paul’s Cross, with 
great vehemence and freedom answered a 
sermon preached by Dr. Bill at that place on 
the prtjceding Sunday declaring that the new 
doctrine set forth by Dr. Bill was not the 

f ospel but the invention of heretical men. 

W this sermon he was summoned before the 
queen, who ordered him to bo sent to prison, 
where he died about a month afterwards 
(Zurich Letters, i. 4). Ho was buried on 
28 Dec. 1668 at Christ Church, J^ondon, with 
, heraldic state, five bishops oflering at the 
S mass, and there being banners of his own 
arms, and the arms of his see, and four ban- 
ners of saints (Maciiyn, Diary, 184). By 
‘ his will dated 0 Oct. 1666, but not proved 
till 9 Feb. 1662-3, wherein he desired to bo 
buried in the chapel of Trinity College, near 
the south side of the high altar, he gave to 
that college many hooks, both printed and 
manuscript, in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, 
and directed that certain c()])ies of his trans- 
lation of * Philo Judftius’ should from time 
to time be given to poor scholars. He also 
gave to his successors in the mastership of 
Trinity certain hangings and other goods in 
his study chambers and gallery, and requested 
the college to celebrate yearly on the anni- 
versary of his death a dirge and mass of 
requiem wherein mention was to bo made of 
his father and mother, and of his special good 
master and bringer up, John Bedman, D.D. 
Independent of his own benefactions to 
Trinity College, he procured considerable do- 
nations to that society from Queen Mary. 

Fuller says of him : ‘ This man was well 
learned, ana had turned Eusebius his eccle- 
siastical history into Latin, with all the per- 
secutions of the primitive Christians. What 
he translated in his youth he practised in his- 
age, turning tyrant himself ; and scarce was- 
he warm in his bishopric, when he fell a burn- 
ing the poor martyrs : ten in one fire at Lewes,, 
and seventeen others at several times in sun- 
dry places’ (Church Hist. (Brewer), iv. 184).. 
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He is author of: 1. * Jephthah/ a tragedy. 
2. ‘ Philonis Judsei Scriptoris eloquent! ssimi 
libri quatuor jam primum de Grceco in Lati- 
num conversi/ Antwerp, 1553, 4to. 3. * An 
exhortation to all menne to take hede and be- 
ware of rebell ion, ’Loud. 1554, 12mo. 4. The 
Ecclesiastical Histories of Eusebius, Socrates, 
Sozomen, Evagrius, and Theodoret, translated 
from the Greek into Latin, Louvain, 1570, 
8vo, Cologne, 1570, 1681, 1612, foL 6. ‘ Rea- 
sons why a Priest may not practice Physic or 
Surgery,’ MS. Flemingi ; see Peck’s * Deside- 
rata Curiosa,’ vol. i. ed. 1732, lib. vi. p. 50. 
6. ^ Plutarclius de futili loquacitate,* manu- 
script translated from Greek into Latin, and 
dedicated to the Princess Mary, the king’s 
sister, afterwards queen. He also translated 
* Apollinaris ’ and other Greek authors. His 
character as a translator does not stand high 
Valesius says that his style is impure and full 
of barbarisms and sentences confused, and that 
he often transposed the sense, lluet has passed 
the same censure on him in his ^De Interpre- 
tatione.’ Baronins, among others, has often 
been misled by Christopherson. 

[Addit. MSS. 5850 f. 130, 5865 f. 40 ; Aschami 
Epistolae [6, 14, 31], 212, 270, 388 ; Baker’sHist. 
of St. John’s Coll. Camb. (Mayor), 127, 137, 142, 
244, 663 ; Baker’s MSS. xiii. 301, xvi. 275, xxvi. 
351, XXX. 253 ; Bedford’s Blazon of Episcopacy, 
29 ; Biog. Dramatica ; Blomefield’s Norfolk, x. 
57 ; Burn’s Cumberland and Westmoreland, i. 
74 ; Burnet’s Hist, of the Reformation (Pocock) ; 
Cooper’s Annals of Camb. ii, 92, 112, 127, 128 ; 
Cooper’s Athena* Cantab, i. 188, 551 ; Cowie’s 
Cat. of St. John’s Coll. MSS. 84 ; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. i. 500 ; b’oxe’s Acts and Monuments ; Ful- 
ler’s Worthies (Nichols), i. 541; Godwin, De 
Praesulibus ( Richardson), 513; Hawes and Lodcr’s 
Framlingham, 227 ; Jewel’s Works (Parker Soc.), 
iv. 1 196, 1 197; Kennett’sMSS.xlvi. 249; Le Neve’s 
Fasti ; Machyn’s Diary, 58, 124, 184, 360 ; Mait- 
land’s Essays on the Reformation, 300, 417, 545 ; 
Index to Parker Society Publictitions ; Philo 
Judaeus, ed. Mangey (1742); Pits, Do Anglise 
Scriptorihus, 764; Rymer’s Foedera (1713), xv. 
480, 632 ; Strype’s Works (general index) ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Wharton’s Specimen of 
Errors in Burnet’s Hist. 162, 153.] T. C. 

CHRISTOPHERSON, MICHAEL (J, 
1613), catholic divine, received his education 


CHRISTY, HENRY a810-1866), ethno- 
logist, second son of William Miller Christy 
of Woodbines, Kingston-upon-Thames, well 
known as the inventor of the penny receipt- 
stamp, was bom 26 July 1810. Trained to 
business by bis father, he became a partner 
in the house of Christy & Co. in Grace- 
church Street, and succeeded his father as a 
director of the London Joint-Stock Bank, 
showing the same indomitable energy in com- 
merce as in science. 

In 1860 Christy began to visit foreign 
countries with the object of studying the 
characteristics of their inhabitants. His in- 
clinations were strongly towards ethnology, 
and 'among the fruits of his first expedition 
to the East were an extensive collection of 
primitive Eastern fabrics, and a large series 
of specimens of native figures from Cyprus, 
which are now in the British Museum. 

The Great Exhibition of 1861 powerfully 
influenced Christy’s mind, and he began the 
study of the primitive habits and customs of 
uncivilised tribes. In 1862, and again in 
1853, he travelled in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. The fine public collections of an- 
tiquities at Stockholm and Copenliagen were 
a revelation to him, and from this time he 
strove to collect the objects in use by savage 
tribes of the present day and of prehisto- 
ric periods. The year 1856 was devoted to 
America. Travelling over Canada, the U ni ted 
States, and British Columbia, Christy met 
in Cuba a congenial companion in Mr. E. B. 
Tylor. The pair proceeded to Mexico, where 
Cnristy added very largely to the riches of 
his cabinet. Their Mexican travels were de- 
scribed by Mr. Tylor in his ‘ Anahuac ’ (Lon- 
don, 1861). In 1858 the high antiquity of 
man was first clearly proved by the discovery 
of flint implements in France and England. 
This doubtless led to Christy joining the Geo- 
logical Society in 1868, and from this time his 
work was connected as much with geology as 
with archaeology or ethnolo^. He now joined 
his friend the well-known I^ench palaeontolo- 
gist, M. Edouard Lartet, in the examination 
of the caves along the valley of the Vezere, a 
tributary of the Dordogne, in the south of 
France. Numerous remains arc embedded 


in the English college of Douay. He wrote ‘A in the stalagmite of these caves. Their tho- 
Treatisoof Antichrist, conteyning the defence rough excavation was a long, difiicult, and 
of Cardinall Bellarmines arguments, which expensive work, but Christy ungrudgingly 
inuincibly demonstrate that the pope is not devoted to it both time and money. Thousands 
Antichrist, against Dr. George Do wnam, who of interesting specimens were obtained, and 
impugneth the same,’ first part, no place, many of these were at once distributed to the 
1613, 4to. This was a reply to * A Treatise ^nnuseums and scientific societies both of Eng- 
concerning Antichrist,’ 1603, by George Dow- land and the continent, the remainder being 
name, afterwards bishop of Derry. added to a collection which was fast becom- 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 386 ; Cat. Lib. Im- ing unrivalled. In 1864 he wrote some ac- 
press. in Bibl. Bodl. (1843), i. 618.] T. O. count of the great work which was being 
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carried out at his expense in the Vezere 
Valley ; these notices appeared in the 

* Comptes Rendus/ 29 Feb. 1864, and the 

* Transactions of the Ethnological Society of 

Ijondon,^ 21 June 1864. They referred chiefly 
to the reindeer period, as the time of the cave- 
men in southern France now came to be 
styled. He began preparations for an ex- 
haustive book which was to describe all that 
he and M. Lartet had been able to ascertain 
about these early savage tribes. A large 
number of drawings from the implements and 
bones were made under his direction, and 
he had written descriptions of some of them 
to accompany the plates, together with a 
general .notice of the relationsliip of I’hese 
old tools to those in use bv existing races of 
savages. This great work, which unfortu- 
nately he did not live to complete, was en- 
titled ‘ Reliquiae Aquitanicao, being contribu- 
tions to the Archreology and Palieontology 
of Perigord and the adjacent provinces of 
Southern France.* It was issued in parts, 
and completed at the expense of Christy’s 
executors, first by M. Lartet, and after his 
death in 1870 by Professor Rupert-Jones. 
It is a large quarto volume, containing three 
maps, eighty-seven plates, one hundred and 
thirty-two woodcuts, and nearly five hundred 
pages of letterpress, and is everywhere recog- 
nised as a principal work of reference on pre- 
historic man. ' 

In April 1866 Christy left England with 
a small party of geologists to examine some 
caves which had recently been discovered in 
Belgium, near Dinant. While at work he 
caught a severe cold. A subsequent journey 
with M. and Mme. Lartet to La Palisso 
brought on inflammation of the lungs, of 
which he died on 4 May 1865. 

Oliristy was a warm philanthropist. In 
the Irish famine of 1847 he was especially 
active, but throughout his life his benefac- 
tions were large and continuous. By his 
will he bequeathed his magnificent collec- j 
tions illustrating the history of early man, i 
together with the equally large series of ' 
articles representing the habits of modern 
savages, to the nation. He also left a sum 
of money to be applied to their due care and 
public exhibition. As there was then no 
spare room at the British Museum, the 
trustees ’Secured the suite of rooms at 118 
Victoria Street, Westminster — in which 
Christy himself had lived — and here the col- 
lection was exliibited, under the care of Mr. 
A. W. Franks, until 1884. In that year th^ 
removal of the natural history department 
to South Kensington made room for the col- 
lection at the British Museum. The work 
of Christy’s life has been well summed up as 


* establishing the close resemblance between 
the last races of primitive man and the savage 
life of our own time, and in showing that hu- 
manity has in its incipient stage exhibited a 
sin^lar harmony of expression, not only in 
its nabits and wants, but in the fashioning 
and ornamentation of its weapons and uten- 
sils, quite irrespective of zone and climate.’ 

[Groological Magazine, ii. 286 ; Quart. Journ. 
Geological Society, xxii. pres, address, p. xxx ; 
Guide to the Christy Collection.] W. J. H. 

CHRYSTAL, THOMAS. [See Crts- 

TALL.] 

CHUBB, CHARLES (d. 1845), lock- 
smith, started in business at Winchester in 
the hardware trade, moved thence to Portsea, 
and afterwards came to Jjondon, where he 
founded the firm of Chubb & Sons, formerly 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, but now of Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. lie was the first pa- 
tentee of improvements in the well-known 
form of detector’ locks, originally patented 
by his brother, Jeremiah Chubb of Portsea, 
3 F eb. 1818. Charles Chubb patented further 
improvements in these locks in 1824, 1828, 
ana 1833, and also . took out patents for fire 
and burglar proof safes. He died at his resi- 
dence, Barnsbury Road, Islington, 10 May 
1846 (see Gmt. Jfay. new scr. 20, 104, 660). 

Chubb, JopN (1816-1872), his son and 
successor, and patentee of various improve- 
ments in Chubb\ locks and safes, was elected 
a member of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, London, in 1845, and in 1861 read 
before that body a valuable paper on locks 
and keys, which also contained lists of all 
British patents relating thereto, and all com- 
munications to the Society of Arts (of which 
he was a member) oii the subject up to that 
date (Proc. Imt. Civil Bnymeers, London, vol. 
ix.) For this ho was awarded the Telford 
silver medal of the institution (ib. vol. xiii.) 
After working up the business so that it at- 
tained the reputation it now possesses, John 
Chuhb died at his residence, Brixton Rise, on 
30 Oct. 1872, in his fifty-seventh year ( Thnes, 
2 Nov. 1872). At first only two or three men 
were employed at Portsea in lockmaking, and 
after Charles Chubb removed to London about 
a dozen more were so employed down to 1830, 
when a factory was opened at Wolverhampton 
which gradually increased until it gave work 
to two hundred hands. He also started a safe 
factory in London, where one hundred and 
fifty hands were subsequently employed in 
the manufacture of fire and burglar-resisting 
safes. The two factories are now concen- 
trated in the south of London, in a specially 
constructed building, fitted with all modem 
improvements in steam machinery, and ca- 
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pabl^ of oicommodating six hundred hands 
information supplied by Messrs. Chubb). | 
Nearly a million and a half of patent locks 
have been made by the firm, and about thirty, 
thousand safes and steel rooms, varying in 
price from 8L to just over 5,000h, the latter 
being the largest ever made for a bank. After 
the death of John Chubb, the business was 
converted into a private company, with 
branches in all the principal cities of Great 
Britain, India, and the colonies, his three 
sons, John C. Chubb, George H. Chubb, and 
Henry W. Chubb, being the three managing 
directors and patentees of various further im- 
provements in locks and safes. 

[Information supplied by Messrs. Chubb & Co., 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; C. Tomlinson, Cyc. 
Useful Arts, art. ‘Locks;’ ditto Treatise 011 
Locks in Wenlo’s Series (1833); Proc. Institution 
of Civil Engineers. London (see Index vol., under 
‘Chubb’); Exhibition Reports of Juries, various ; 
Patent Office (L<jndon) Lists.] 11. M. G. 

CHUBB, THOMAS (1079-1747), deist, 
was bom at East Harnham, Salisbury, on 
29 Sept. 1679. His father, a maltster, died 
in 1088, leaving a widow with four clfildren, 
of whom Thomas was the youngest. Ho was 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
in 1694 apprenticed to a Salisbury glover. 
A weakness of the eyes made glove-making 
difficult, and in 1705 he Was taken as assis- 
tant by John Lawrence, a tallow-chandler in 
Salisbury. By this employment and a little 
glove-making he earned his living and em- 
ployed his leisure in study. He never learned 
any foreign language, but he managed to 
pick up a little mathematics, and became in- 
terested in theological controversies. About 
1711 he met witli the ‘historical preface’ to 
Whiston’s ‘ Primitive Christianity revived ’ 
(171 0). Hereupon he wrote for his own satis- 
faction a tract called ‘ The Supremacy of the 
Father asserted ; eight arguments from Scrip- 
ture,* &c. A friend took th^ manuscript to 
Whiston, who introduced him into the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christianity, corrected the 
book, and procured its publication in 1716 
^Whiston, Xi/e, pp. 236-7). Whiston also 
introduced Chubb to Sir Joseph Jekyll, who 
^ allowed him an annual salary.’ It is stated 
(^Biog, Britk) that he waited at Sir Joseph’s 
table as a servant out of livery. After a year 
or two he returned to Salisbury. The famous 
Cheselden [q. v.] was another benefactor, who 
frequently sent him ‘suits of clothes which 
hadf been little worn.’ The patronage of his 
friends appears to Jiave enabled him to with- 
draw from business, or at least to give more 
time to writing. He continued to the end of 
his life to help in the shop, which after Law- 


rence’s death was kept by a nephew. He 
published various tracts, one of which, ‘The 
Previous Question with regard to Religion,’ 
went through four editions, three in 1726. 
They were collected in a handsome quarto 
volume in 1730, and attracted general notice. 
(A second edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, which ap- 
peared in 1764, includes thirty-five tracts.) 
P6pe asks Gay (23 Oct. 1730) whether he 
has seen Mr. Chubb, a ‘wonderful pheno- 
menon of Wiltshire.’ Pope has ‘read the 
whole volume with admiration of the writer, 
though not always with approbation of the 
doctrine.’ Warburton in a note on this pas- 
sage says that the city expected Chubb to 
rival* Locke, as the court set up Stephen Duck 
to eclipse Pope. Chubb was encouraged to 
write more tracts. He was a disciple of 
Samuel Clarke, but gradually diverged further 
from Arianism into a modified deism. In 
1731 he published a ‘ Discourse concerning 
Reason, . . . (showing that) reason is, or else 
that it ought to be, a sufficient guide in mat- 
ters of Religion.’ Some ‘ reflections ’ upon 
‘ moral and positive duty ’ were added, sug- 
gested by Clarke’s ‘ Exposition of the Cate- 
chism.’ In 1732 he published ‘The Sufficiency 
of Reason fiirtlier considered . . .’ appended 
to an ‘ enquiry ’ directed against a recent 
30 Jan. sermon by Dr. Croxall, and urging 
that the celebration of Charles’s martyrdom 
was inconsistent with the celebration of Wil- 
liam Ill’s arrival. In 1734 apjiearod four 
tracts, in which he attacks the common theory 
of inspiration, argues that tlie resurrection of 
Christ was not a proof of his divine mission, 
and criticises the story of Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaac, The whole argument showed an in- 
creasing scepticism, and the argument about 
Abraham led to some controversy. He re- 
turned to the question ill 1736 in some ‘ Ob- 
servations ’ upon Rundle’s electidli to the see 
of Gloucester, Rundle having been accused 
of disbelieving the story. Three tracts are 
added in continuation of the former discus- 
sion. In 1738 Chubb published ‘ The IVue 
Gospel of Jesus Christ asserted,’ which pro- 
voked various attacks and was followed by 
‘ The True Gospel of Jesus vindicated,’ and 
‘ An Enqiiiry into the Groimd and Founda- 
tion of Religion, wherein it is shown that 
Religion is founded on Nature.’ His doc- 
trine is that true Christianity consists en- 
tirely in the belief that morality alone can 
make men acceptable to God, that repentance 
for sin will secure God’s mercy, and that 
there will be a future retribution; three 
points upon which he constantly insists. In 
1740 appeared an ‘ Enquiry into the Ground 
and Foundation of Religion,’ including a 
controversy with Stebbing. Chubb, arguing 
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against the literal interpretation of the com- 
mand to give all to the poor, observes that 
Stebbing has two livings, a preachership 
and an archdeaconry, and is now becoming 
chancellor of the diocese of Salisbury, and 
can therefore hardlv interpret the command 
literally for himself. In 1741 appeared a 
‘Discourse on Miracles,^ arguing that they 
can at most adbrd a ‘ probable proof ' of a 
revelation ; in 1748 an ‘ Enquiry concerning 
Redemption,' in which he defends himself 
against some sneers of Warburton's | and in 
1745, ‘The Ground and Foundation of Mora- 
lity considered,' an attack upon llutherforth's 
theory of self-love. The last work published 
by himself was ‘ Four Dissert ations ' (1746), 
in which he attacks some passages in the Old 
Testament with a freedom which gave general 
offence. 

Chubb, who had lived quietly in Salisbury, 
where he presided over a club for the discus- 
sion of his favourite topics, died suddenly on 
8 Feb. 1747, and was buried in St. Edmund's 
churchyard by his old employer, Lawrence. 
He had imprudently given up walking, and 
indulged too much in ‘ milk diet.' He was 
short and stout. He appears to have been of 
very inoffensive and modest character, and 
generally respected. S. Clarke, Bishop Hoadly, 
and others are said to have road and ap- 
proved some of his tracts in manuscript, and 
never to have corrected them, ‘ even in regard 
to orthography, in which Chubb was deficient.' 
He went regularly to his parish church. He 
never married, thinking, as he says, that he 
had no right to brin^ a family into the world 
without a prospect of supporting tliem. After 
his death appeared (1748) his ‘ Posthumous 
Works ' in 2 vols., the greater part of which 
is taken up with ‘ The Author's Farewell to 
his Readers.’ This contains the best sum- 
mary of hi» opinions, and gives most of the 
ordinary deist arguments. He regards the 
mission of Christ as divine, and calls himself 
a Christian. He is, however, not a believer 
in the divinity of Christ. 

Chubb could not surmount the disadvan- 
tages of his education. His teaching was 
inconsistent and ill-defined. Though fre- 
quently mentioifed in contemporary contro- 
versy, he is generally noticed with the con- 
tempt naturally provoked by his want of 
scholarship or philosophical knowledge. He 
did not make such an impression as Toland 
or Tindal, and his writings fall chiefly after 
1730, when the deist controversy culminated 
with Tindnl’s ‘ (fiiristianity as old as the 
Creation.' 1 1 e is, however, entitled to respect 
for his sincerity, modesty, his general mode- 
ration of tone, and n^oral elevation. His 
most formidable critic was Jonathan Ed- 


wards, who attacks Chubb's freewill theory 
n his great ‘ Treatise on the Freedom of the' 
Will' (pt. i. sec. X.) Ho appears to have been 
a good deal read in America. 

[Biog. Brit, (information from Mr. Cooper of 
Salisbury and Rev. C. Toogood of Sherborne) 
Preface to Posthumous Tracts; Short and Faith- 
ful Account of . . . Thomas Chubb in a letter 
from a Gentleman . . . (1747). A reply was- 
made to this by Philalethes Antichubbius (k\ 
Horler) in Memoirs of T. Chubb ... a Fuller 
and more Faithful Account, London, 1 747, full of 
brutal abuse. This produced a Vindication of the 
Memory of Thomas Chubb, by a Moral Philo- 
sopher, and two letters from J . . . L . . . le, 
one of the people called Quakers, all published 
in 1747. Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, vi. 637-9; 
Leland’s View (1776), i. 192-240; Stephen’s Eng- 
lish Thought in Eighteenth Century, i. 163.] 

L. S. 

CHUBBES, WILLIAM (fZ.1605),mastLT 
of Jesus College, Cambridge (whose mime is 
given in the ‘ History of Framliiigham ' as 
Cbubbis, Jubbis, Chubbs, or Jubbs), was 
born at W'hitby, and w^as educated at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, where Le took hi& 
first degree in 1465. lie was ordained deacon 
on 5 April 1466, priest on 19 Sept. 1407,. 
M.A. 1469, D.D. 1491. He seems to havtv 
resided in college, and in 1486 was elected 
to fill a new ollice, next in rank to that of 
the master, as president of Pcmibroke. He 
was the author of two works: 1. ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Logic.' 2. A Commentary on Duns- 
Scotus, which covered a considerable part of 
the field of education of his day : its title 
was ‘Declaratio Doctoris Shubys Magistri 
Collegii do Jhesu Cantabrigise super Scotum 
in secunde folio.' When Bishop Alcock wa» 
taking measures for erecting a college on the 
site and endowments of the discredited nun- 
nery of St. Rhadegund, he consulted much 
with Chubbes, and eventually (1497) ap- 
pointed him first master of the new college, 

I which office he held until his death in No- 
vember 1505. He was a benefactor both of 
Jesus and Pembroke. 

[Mullingor’s History of the Urnver.sity of Cam- 
bridge, ii. 425 ; Cooper’s Athense Cantabrigienscs,, 
i, 10 ; Ilawes and Loder’s History of Framling- 
ham, p. 218; Parker's Skeleton Cantabrigia.] 

• E. S. S. 

CHUDLEIGH, ELIZABETH, Coun- 
tess OP Bkistol (1720-1788), calling herself 
! Duchess op Kingston, the only child of 
I Colonel Thomas Chudleigh, lieutenant-gover- 
! nor of Chelsea Hospital, the younger brother of 
I Sir George Chudleigh [q. v.] of Ashton, Devon- 
I shire, and Harriet, daughter of Mr. Chudleigh 
I of Chalmington, Dorsetshire, was bom in 1 7 20. 
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On Colonel Cliudleigh’s death in 1726, she j was still called, kept her marriage secret^ 
and her mother were left badly provided for, and continued to hold office as a maid of 
andheryouth was spent in the country. She ' honour in the court of the princess. She 
was a beautiful girl ; her first serious love | was remarkable even there for the freedom 
affair took place when she was about fifteen, ! and indelicacy of her conduct, appearing on 
and an attack of small-pox from which she I one occasion in 1749 at a masked ball in the 
suffered at about the same age left her attrac- | character of Iphigenia, ‘ so naked that you 
tions unimpaired. William Pulteney, after- would have talien her for Andromeda* (II. 
wards earl of Hath, having met her by chance Walpole, ii. 163; Mrs. Montagu, 

while he was shooting, took a strong interest Letters^ iii. 168 ; Wraxall, Historical Me- 
in her welfare, and endeavoured, though with moirsy ii.' 73). George II pretended to be in 
no great success, to induce her to improve love witli her, and gave her a watch * which 
her mind by study. It was probably due to cost five-and-thirty guineas out of his own 
his good offices that she and her mother re- privy purse and not charged on the civil list,* 
turned to London in 1740, and in 1743 she and made her mother housekeeper at Windsor, 
was through his interest appointed maid of a place of considerable profit (Ii. Walpole). 
honour to Augusta, princess of Wales. About Besides this income Mrs. Chudleigh and her 
this time James, sixtli duke of Hamilton, fell daughter had a farm of 120 acres called Hall, 
in love with her. He was scarcely nineteen, in the parish of Harford, Devonshire, which 
and as he had not made the usual tour on Elizabeth kept during her life and which ap- 
the continent, left England for tliat purpose, pears in her will. She is said to have assisted 
Although he wrote to Miss Chudleigh, his the Prince of Wales (George III) in his 
letters were intercepted by her aunt, Mrs. ! love affair with Hannah Lightfoot in 1764 
Hanmer, with whom she spent the summer (Monthly Mag, li. 632), 
of 1744, and the duke afterwards married j As, in 1769, the failing health of the Earl 
Miss Elizabeth Gunning. While staying ; of Bristol seemed to promise the speedy suc- 
with her aunt at the house of h4i* cousin, cession of his brother Augustus llervey, 
the wife of Mr. John Merrill of Lainston, Elizabeth thought it well to take means to 
Hampshire, Miss Chudleigh in the course of enableherselfto establish her marriage should 
the summer went to Winchester races, and she wish to do so. She is said to have told 
there met the Hon. Augustus John Hervey, her secret to the princess and to have acted 
a lieutenant in the navy, second son of by her advice. Early in February she went 
John, lord Hervey, and grandson of the down to Winchester, where Mr. Amis then 
first earl of Bristol. Hervey obtained leave lay on his deathbed, and in the presence of 
of absence from his ship (the Cornwall) and his wife and Mr. Merrill caused him to enter 
paid his addresses to her at her. cousiffs her marriage in the register-book of littinston 
house. Pi(med at the apparent neglect of , chapel. The book, bn Amis’s death, was de- 
theDukeofHamilton,she consented to marry , livered by his wife into t he custody of Mev- 
him, and, as they were both poor, and she ! rill. About this time Elizabeth became the 
could not afford to lose her place as maid of | mistress of Evelyn Pierrepoint, second duke 
honour, they were married privately, though j of Kingston, and her connection with liim 
in the presence of witnesses, in the extra- was a matter of notoriety when, on 4 J uno 
parochial chapel of Iiainston,by the rector, a 1 1760, she gave a splendid ball in honour of 
Mr. Amis, at 10 or 11 p.m. on 4 Aug. 1744. I the birthday of the Prince of Wales. Her 
A few days afterwards Hervey joined his ] parties were now the best arranged^ and 
ship and sailed for the West Indies, and his most fashionable in London, and were much 
wife, when not in attendance at Leicester frequented by the ambassadors of foreign 
House, lived with her mother in Conduit courts. In 1766 she was travelling inde- 
Street. Her husband returned to England pendently in Germany, and stayed for a 
in October 1746, and in the summer of the while at Berlin. Frederic II, writing in July 
next year she Avas secretly delivered of a to the Electross Dowager of Saxony about 
male child at Chelsea. This child was bap- the marriage of his nephew the prince 
tised at Chelsea old church on 2 Nov. 1747 royal, says that nothing particular happened 
as Henry Augustus, son of the Hon. Augus- save the appearance of an English lady, 
tus Hervey. It -was put out to nurse at Madame Chudleigh, who emptied two bottles 
Chelsea, and shortly afterwards died and of wine and staggered as she danced and 
was buried there. From the time of Her- nearly fell on the floor ((Euvres de Fr6d6- 
vey*8 return to England there had been fre- rnc //, xxiv. 90). Frederic paid her some 
quent quarrels between him and his wife, attention, and in after days she used to show 
and after the birth of their child they had no some scraps of notes lie had sent her. After 
further intercourse. Miss Chudleigh, as she she left Berlin she went to Saxony and 
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stayed some time with the electress dowager, hearing of this she determined to return to 
On her return to Ei^land she led a life of England at once, and finding some difficulty 
extreme dissipation, ifervey, who was anxious in obtaining the money she wanted from the 
to marry again, sent a message to her in 1768 English banker at Home with whom she had 
by Ceesar Hawkins, the surgeon who had been lodged her valuables, went down to his office 
present at the birth of her child, to say that with a pistol and compelled him to supply 
he purposed applying for a divorce. In order her. On her return to England she busied 
to obtain a divorce, however, it was neces- herself in taking measures for her defence, 
sary to prove the marriage, and as Elizabeth On 20 March 1776 her first husband. Her- 
was not willing to incur the scandal of a vey, succeeded his brother as Earl of Bristol, 
divorce, she refused to allow that a marriage The duchess appeared in the court of king’s 
liad taken place. At the same time she was bench on 24 May, before Lord Mansfield, to 
as anxious as he was for the dissolution of the answer the indictment preferred against her, 
marriage, in order that she might become the She was attended by the Duke of Newcastle, 
wife ofthe Duke of Kingston. Accordingly in Lord Mountstuart, and others, and entered 
Michaelmas term she instituted a suit of ]acti- • into a recognisance (herself in 4,000/. and 
tation against him in the consistory coutt, and four sureties in 1,000/. each) to stand her 
the answer made by Hervey was so weak that S trial by her peers in parliament assembled. In 
there is good reason to believe that the whole the course of this year Foote the comedian 
proceeding was collusive. Elizabeth, how- ridiculed her under the character of Kitty 
ever, was unhappy, so she told Cycsar Haw- , Crocodile in his play ‘ A Trip to Calais,’ which 
kins, at finding that she had to swear that i he proposed to bring out at the Haymarket. 
she was not married. However, she took the ! The duchess offered him 1,6(X)/. to suppress 
required oath, and on 11 Feb* 1769 the court , the play, and when he refused to do so her 
declared her a spinster and free from any , friend Lord Mountstuart prevailed on the 
matrimonial contract, and enjoined silence lord chamberlain. Lord Hertford, to forbid its 
on Hervey ; and on 8 March next she was ’ production. The friends of the duchess, and 
married to the Duke of Kingston by special ‘ among them her chaplain Foster, declared 
license. While she had been the duke’s mis- i that Foote attempted to extort 2,000/. from 
tress she had, when in England, lived much i her. Fearing that he would publish the 
in a villa at Finchley, and then at Percy i play, the duchess on 15 Aug. wrote him an 
liOdge, near Colnbrook, and she was now I abusive letter. Foote replied, and the let- 
buildiug a house in Paradise How, Knights- ' ters, which were published in the ‘ Evening 
bridge, which was finished after her mar- Post,’ show that the actor had by far the 
riage to the duke, and was accordingly called best of the encounter. The play was pro- 
Kingston House. duced the next, year with many alterations 

The duchess was presented on her mar- and under the title of ‘ The Capuchin.’ Al- 
riage to the king and queen, who wore her | though the duchess declared that she was 
favours, as did the oflicers of state. In j anxious that her case should be settled, she 
May 1778 Hervey renewed his matrimonial ' nevertheless on 22 Dec. applied for a nolle 
case by presenting a petition to the king in ! prosequiy on the ground of the sentence of 
council for a new trial, and the matter was ■ the c.onsistory court. The attorney-general, 
referred to the lord chancellor. The duke | however, held that the crown had no ])ower 
died on 28 Sept, following, leaving to the to grant this, as the offence with 'vyhich she 
duchtss, by his will dated 6 July 1770, his was charged was created by act of parliament, 
real estate for life and the whole of his per- and to stay proceedings would therefore be 
sonalty for ever, on condition that she re- j an infringement of the Bill of Rights. The 
maiiied a widow, the reason of this restriction , trial of the duchess began on 16 April 1776, 
being her liability to be imposed on by any | on which day the peers went in procession 
adventurer who flattered her. The extrava- j from their house to Westminster Hall, to- 
gant signs of mourning displayed by the j gether with the judges, the Garter king of 
duchess were much ridiculed. Shortly after | arms, and other attendants on the lord high 
the duke’s death she sailed to Italy in her | steward, Earl Bathurst. In the course of 
yacht; she received many marks of favour i the proceedings, which extended over 16,19, 
from Clement XIV, and delighted the Roman 20, and 22 April, the marriage with Hervey, 
people by having her yacht brought up the ! the birth of the child, and the registration 
Tiber. During her absence Mr. Evelyn^ of the marriage in 1659 were clearly proved 
Meadows, the duke’s nephew, on informationTW Anne Cradock, by the sergeant-surgeon 
obtained fron^ Ann Cracjock, who had been , Cfcesar Hawkins, and by the widow of Mr. 
in her service, caused a bill of indictment for j Amis, who had since married a steward of 
J)igamy to be drawn up against her. On j the Duke of Kingston, and a verdict of guilty 
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was unanimously pronounced by the peers, j 
(he Duke of Newcastle alone adding ‘but 
not intentionally/ As bigamy was a clergy- ; 
able oftence, the duchess might have beCn | 
burned on the hand, but she claimed the 
privilege of her peerage, which exempted ; 
Uer from corporal punishment, and though 
the attorney-general argued against her claim . 
it was allowed by the peers. i 

After her trial the duchess, who should I 
now, speaking strictly, he called the Countess ; 
of Bristol, hearing that the duke’s nephews I 
were about to proceed against her, left Eng- j 
land, being conveyed across the Channel to ' 
Calais in an open boat by the captain of her 
yacht, on the very day that a ne exeat regno 
was issued against her. She was, however, 
left in possession of her fortune. Her hus- 
band, the Earl of Bristol, obtained the recog- 
nition of his marriage from the consistory 
court on 22 Jan. 1777, as a preliminary step 
towards applying for a divorce. As, how- 
ever, there was strong evidence of his collu- 
sion, no further proceedings wore taken. He 
died on 22 Dec. 1779. At Calais the duchess, 
after being plundered by Dessein, the pro- 
rietor of the famous hotel, resfied in a 
ouse she bought from a M. Cocove, some- 
time president of the town, allowing him 
and his family to occupy part of it with her. 
In 1777 she sailed to St. Petersburg in a 
ship that she bought and fitted up, having 
obtained leave to hoist the French colours 
(Sherlock). In order to secure a good re- 
ception, she sent two pictures from the duke’s 
collection to Count Chernicheff. After send- 
ing them off she found that they were painted 
by Raphael and Claude Lorrain, and she tried 
to persuade the count to exchange them for 
others of less value. This he refused to do, 
and she declares in her will that she had 
simply committed them to his care. She 
received many favours from the czarina 
Catherine, who had her ship repaired for her 
when it was injured by a violent storm. De- 
lighted with the attention that was paid 
her, the duchess bought for 1 2,000/. an estate 
near St. Petersburg, which she called ‘ Chud- 
leigh,’ and there she set up a manufactory of 
brandy ; another estate was given her by the 
czarina. After a while, however, she grew 
restless, and left her property and her manu- 
factory in charge of an English carpenter to 
whom she took a fancy. On her return to 
France she bought a house at Montmartre 
and a fine place near Paris, called St. Assise, 
which belonged to Monsieur, the king’s bro- 
ther, for 60,000/., of which she appears to 
have only paid 16,000/. at her death. She 
went for a second time to Rome, where she 
is said to have lived somewhat scandalously, 


and also visited other continental capitals. 
Among the various persons who ftattered 
her vanity in order to prey upon her was a 
notorious adventurer called Worta, who de- 
scribed himself as an Albanian prince, and 
who was afterwards apprehended in Holland 
as a forger and poisoned himself in prison. 
She is said to have actually received an 
offer of marriage from Prince Radzivil, who 
entertained her in a regal fashion. She was 
too restless to remain long in one country, or 
indeed in one humour. Iler habits were ex- 
tremely coarse ; surrounded by unworthy per- 
sons, she was self-indulgent and whimsical, 
and her character was only redeemed from 
utter contempt by a certain generosity of 
temper that extended even to her enemies. 
She died somewhat suddenly, at Paris on 
26 Aug. 1788, at the age of sixty-eight. Her 
will, which was made in France on 7 Oct. 1 7 86, 
is a strange document. Her story is said to 
have suggested to Thackeray the character 
of Beatrice in ‘ Esmond ’ and of the Baroness 
Bernstein in ‘ Tlie Virginians.’ 

[An authentic detail . . . relative to the 
Duchess of Kingston ; Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole, ed. Cunningham, passim ; Mrs. Montagu’s 
Letters, iii. 168 ; Sir N. Wraxall’s Historical Mo- 
I moirs, ii.73 ; Monthly Mag. li. 532 ; Trial of Eliza- 
] beth, Duchess Dowager of Kingston . . . before 
the House of Peers ; Whitehead's Original Anec 
dotes ; Sherlock’s Letters of an English Traveller, 
i. 27 , ed. 1802 ; QMvros de Frederic II, xxiv. 90 ; 
Histoire de la Vio et dos Aventures do la Du- 

chosse do Kingston ; Lettre A Madame L 

SUP la mort d’Elisabeth Chudleigh, autrement 
Duchesso de Kingston ; Collectanea Juridica, 
i. 323; Annual Register, xii. 73, xvi. 102, xix. 
133, 169, 231-6, xx, 164, xxi. 168, xxx. 44-9, 
213.] W. H. 

CHUDLEIGH, Sir GEORGE, (c/, 1057), 
parliamentarian commander, was son of John 
Chudleigh, esq. of Ashton, Devonshire, by 
a daughter of George Speke, esq. of White 
Lackiugton, Somersetshire. At the death of 
his father he was only three or four years old, 
but he was thoroughly educated by his trus- 
tees, and ‘having been abroad for the most ex- 
quisite breeding that age could yield, he retired 
home, well improved,’ and fixed his habitation 
at Ashton (Prince, Worthies of Bevonyi^. 210).. 
Probably he was the person who was return^ 
for St. Michael, Cornwall, to the parliament 
which assembled on 27 Oct. 1631, and for 
Lostwithiel, in the same county, to the par- 
liaments which met respectively on 6 April 
1614 and 16 Jan. 1620-1. On 1 Aug. 1622’ 
he was created a baronet. He was elected for 
Tiverton to the parliament which assembled 
on 12 Feb. 1623-4, and for Lostwithiel to that 
of 17 May 1625. ^ 
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At the commencement of the civil war he 
became very active in the west of England 
for the parliament against the king. In 
May 1643 the Earl of Stamford, who had 
just entered Cornwall with an army of seven 
"thousand men, sent a party of twelve hun- 
dred horse, under the command of Chudleigh, 
to Bodmin, in order to surprise the high sheriff 
and gentlemen of the county. WhenChudJeigh 
heard of the defeat of the parliamentarian 
army, commanded by his son Major-general 
James Chudleigh [q. v.], at Stratton Hill, 
he removed from Bodmin to Plymouth, and 
thence to Exeter. After Stamford had ac- 
cused James Chudleigh of treachery. Sir 
Oeorge surrendered Ms commission, and pub- 
lished a ‘ Declaration ^ which is reprinted in 
Bush worth’s 'Historical Collections,’ vol. ii. 
pt. iii. p. 272. Subsequently he espoused the 
cause of the king. Ho died in 1667, and was 
buried in Ashton church. He married Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Strode, knight, and 
left three sons and three daughters. 

The following civil, war tracts relate to 
him : 1. ' A Declaration for the Protection of 
Sir G. Chudleigh [and others] who have 
lately beene proclaimed traytors by his ma- 
icstie,’ 1612, s,sh. fol. 2. 'A Letter from 
hixcetor, sent to the Deputy Lievtenants of 
Sommersetshire, subscribed George Chudley, 
and Nich. Martin. Shewing how Colonell 
Ruthen sallyed out of Plymouth, and hath 
taken Sir Edward Fortescue, Sir Edward 
Seymore, and divers other Gentlemen of note 
])risoners,’ Lond. 14 Dec. 1642, 4to. 3, ' A 
Declaration published in the County of Devon 
by that Grand Ambo-dexter, Sir George 
Chudleigh, Baronet, to delude his Country- 
men in their ludgement and Affections, touch- 
ing the present differences between his Ma- 
jestic and the Parliament. Together with a 
lull and satisfactory Answer thereunto, trans- 
mitted from thence under the Hand of a 
ludicious and well Affected Patriot,’ Lond. 
1644 [i.e. 14 March 1643-4], 4to. 

[Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. iii. pt. ii. 
pp. 147, 168, 177, 189, 199; Official Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pp. 437, 460, 467, 463 ; 
Rapin’s Hist, of England, 2nd edit. ii. 478, 479; 
(Marondon’s Hist, of uie Rebellion (1848), pp. 397, 
398 ; Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, 
p. 116 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Cat. of Printed Books 
in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

CHUDLEIGH, JAMES (d, 1643), parlia- 
mentarian major-general, was third son of 
Sir George Chudleigh, bart. [q. v.], of Ashton, 
Devonshire (Burke, Kvtinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies^ p. 1 1 6) . At the commencement 
of the civil war he and his father took up arms 
on the side of the parliament. On 20 March 


1640-1 the officers in Yorkshire despatched a 
letter to the Earl of Northumberland detailing 
their grievances. This letter was brought to 
London by Captain Chudleigh, who remained 
in town for nine or ten days, during which 
time he was in constant communication with 
Suckling, and he was sent back to the north 
with instructions from Jermyn and Endymion 
Porter to urge the officers to accept Goring as 
their lieutenant-general, and to be ready to 
march southwards in case of need. On 3 April 
1641 Chudleigh convened a meeting of officers 
at Boroughbridgo. They drew up a letter to 
Goring, and Chudleigh brought it to London 
on the 6th, and finding that Goring was 
no longer there, he followed him to Ports- 
mouth. On 18 Aug. 1641 the House of 
Commons examined Chudleigh in regard to 
the part he had acted as intermediary be- 
tween Suckling and the troops in the first 
army plot (Gardiner, Hist, of England, ix. 
314, 324, X. 2). 

In the west of England he was successful 
as raaior-general of the parliament forces, and 
struck great terror into the Cornish royalist 
army in a night skirmish at Bradock Down 
near Okington. In . May 1643, while the 
king’s troops were at Launceston, few in 
number and very short of provisions, the 
Earl of Stamford, the parliament’s general 
in the west, entered Cornwall with an army 
of seven thousand men. He posted himself 
at the top of a hill near Stratton. On the 16th 
Sir Ralph Hopton, who commanded for the 
king at Launceston, approached the hill and 
ordered an attack on the parliament forces 
at four several places. The latter, under the 
command of Chudleigh, were defeated after 
gallantly sustaining the charge for many 
hours. In this action the Earl of Stamford 
had only three hundred men killed, but he 
left seventeen hundred in the hands of the 
enemy. Among these was Chudleigh, who 
was conveyed to Oxford. Stamford openly 
complained that Chudleigh had betrayed 
him, and, turning against him in the heat 
of battle, charged him with the body of 
troops under his command. Clarendon states 
that this accusation was false, though he is 
constrained to admit that the fact of Chud- 
leigh joining the king’s cause teu days after 
he was taken prisoner gave some countenance 
U> the reproacn that was first most injuriously 
cast upon him. 

In the royalist army he held the rank of 
colonel. On 80 Sept. 1643, in an action be- 
tween the garrison of Dartmouth and the 
besiegers under General Fairfax, he received 
a musket-shot which caused his death a few 
days afterwards. This, says Clarendon, was 
* a wonderful loss to the king’s service.’ 
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The foUowing civd war tracts have refe- a daughter, whose death caused her great 
rence to him : 1. ‘ A most miraculous and affliction, and two sons. < Corinna’ and she 
happy Victory obtained by Jam^Chudlegh, corresponded, her own poetical name being 
Serjeant Major Generali of the forces under < Marissa/ 

the E. of Stamford, a^iwt Sir Hop- ^Ballard’s Memoirs of Ladies, 409 et seq. • 

tonandhisfor^, London, 29 .^ril 1643, 4to. Preface to ‘Three Children’ in Poems; Ijetterata 
2. ‘ Exploits Discovered, in a Declaration of ^ Corinna, Duke of Wharton’s Poetical Works, u. 
some more proceedings of Serjeant Major | 109 et seq. These letters are also in Gwinnett’s 


the E. of Stamford, against Sir Ralph Hop- 


tonana msiorceo, -xtA.. Jt^retace to ‘ Three Children’ in Poems ; lAjUers to 

2. < Exploits Discovered, m a Declaration of ^ CJorinna. Duke of Wharton’s Poetical Works, n. 
some more proceedings of Eerjeant Major j 109 et seq. These letters are also in Gwinnett’s 
Chvdley, Generali of the Forces under the Honourable Lovers, 247 et seq.] J. H. 


Itlarle of Stamford : against Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton,^ London, 2 May 1643, 4to. 3. ' A full | CHUDLEIGH, THOMAS (/. 1689), 
Relation of t)ie great defeat given to the , diplomatist, was son. of Thomas Chudleigh, 
Oomisb.Oavalliers,by Sergeant Major Gene- the second son of Sir George Chudleigh, 
rail Ohudley. Confirmed by divers Letters ; baronet [q. v.] of Ashton, Devonshire, lie 
from those parts to sevcrall Merchants in entered the diplomatic service, and was ap- 
liondon,’ London, 3 May 1643, 4to. 4. ^ A pointed secretary to the embassy to Sweden 
Declaration of the Commons assembled in , in 1673 (Addtf. MS. 28937, f. 208). In 1677 
Parliament,’ London, 10 May 1643, 4to, con- I he was named secretary to the embassy to 
tains ‘some Abstracts of credible Letters Nimegiien, and in that capacity he took part 
from Exceter, who give a further Relation [ in the negotiations which resulted in the 
concerning the late Expedition under the celebrated treaty of peace between Franco 
commaiidof Sergeant Major James Chudleigh and the United Provinces. lie was sent as 
against the Cornish.’ envoy extraordinary to the States-General of 

rn ^ ij ■ i. J 1 • Tj -4. Tvr nr fbe United Provinces in 1678 (Ellis Corre- 

ii. 478, 479 : Clarendon’s Hist, of the Rebellion, 9’‘“'llfigh, lus ma,es’ tea en- 

edit. 1848, DP. 397, 398, 449 ; Enshwora’s His- voy_to HoHand, is said to have 1: -fly turn d 
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envoy extraordinary to the States-General of 
the United Provinces in 1678 (Ellis Corre- 
spondenccf i. 197). In April 1687 Luttrell 
notes that ‘ Mr. Chudleigh, his maje.^' ies en- 
voy to Holland, is said to have L* lely turn’d 
papist’ (Eelation of State Affairs^ i. 398; 


edit. 1848, pp. 397, 398, 449 ; Rushworfli’s His- ^^y is saia lo navel; turn a 

torical Collections, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 272; War- Pjpist ’ (^lation of State Affairs, \, m-, 
burton’s Memoirs of Prince Rupert, ii. 100; cf. ^5 i. 251), and William 

Lysons’s Devon, ii. 1 7, 1 56.] T. C. Shaw, writing to J ohn liJlis on 30 Aug. 1 688, 


Lysons’s Devon, ii. 1 7, 1 56.] T. C. Shaw, writing to J ohn liJlis on 30 Aug. 1 688, 

says : ‘ Mr. Child, is going out of England 
CHUDLEIGH, MARY, Ladt (1656- in three or four days, in discontent I fear : 
1710), poetical writer, daughter of Richard he hath parted with every servant he kept 
Lee of Winslade, Devonshire, was bom in here. I was last night standing at James 
1656. About 1685 she was married to Sir Clarke’s door, and I see him come out of 


George Chudleigh of Ashton, in the_ neigh- 
bourhood; hut the marriage was far from 
happy, and Lady Chudleigh found little plea- 
sure, except in retirement and reading. Her 
first publication was a poem in 1701, ‘ The 
Ladies’ Defence,’ in answer to a sermon on 
^Conjugal Duty’ preached by Mr. Sprint. 
This was anonymous, but Lady Chudleigh 
put her initials to the epistle dedicatory. It 
made a stir, and was followed in 1703 by 
^ Poems on several Occasions,’ dedicated to 
Queen Anne. Lintott desired to republish 
^ The Ladies’ Defence ; ’ Lady Chudleigh re- 
fused her consent, and he issued it unknown 
to her. Her next work was ‘ Essays upon seve- 
ral Subjects,’ 1710, dedicated to the Electress 
Sophia, for which that venerable princess sent 
her an auto^aph letter of thanks in June. 
Lady Chudleigh died at Ashton the same year, 
and was buried without monument or in- 


his in very CTeat ceremony with a couple 
of priests. I was to wait on him. He told 
me he thought he should pass this winter 
at Paris, though I hear it will be at Rome’ 
(Ellis Correspondence, ii. 152). What became 
of him afterwards does not appear. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Cole of an Oxfordshire family 
(BuiiKJi, Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, 
p. 115). 

His collection of State Papers, in 10 vols., 
relating chiefly to the treaty of Nimeguen, 
is preserved in the British Museum (Harleian 
MSS. 1514-23) ; and his letters as envoy to 
Holland to John Ellis (1078-89) are among 
the Additional MSS. (Cat. •of Additions to 
the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1864-75, p. 316). 

[Authorities cited above ; also Hackman’s Cat. 
of Tanner MSS. p. 873; Addit. MSS. 16901, 
15902 ; Ellis Correspondence, i. 160.] T. C. 


scription. Posthumous editions of ‘Poems’ 

were issued in 1713 and 1722, and selections ^ CHURCH, JOHN (1676 P-1741), musi- 
from this work, with ‘ The Ladies’ Defence,’ cian, is said to have been born^ at Windsor 
were reprinted in ‘Poems of Eminent Ladies,’ in 1675, and educated as a chorister at New 
1756. Lady Chudleigh left also some un- College, Oxford. On 31 Jan. 1696-7 he was 
published works. She had three children — admitted as an extraordinary gentleman of 
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the Chapel Hoyal, and on 20 July follow- 
ing he was sworn into the full place of a 
gentleman of the chapel, rendered vacant by 
the death of James Cobb. In 1712 a collection 
of the words of anthems used at the Chapel 
Royal was published under the direction of 
Dr. Dolben, the sub-dean. The compilation 
of this work has been ascribed by Dr.^ Dim- 
bault on deficient authority to Church,* but it 
was more probably the work of Dr. William 
Croft Ui. V.] In 1723 Church published an 
‘ Introduction to Psalmody,* which has now 
become rare. About the beginning of the 
century Church became lay vicar and master 
bf the choristers at Westminster, Abbey, and 
so late as 1740 (if an entry in the ‘ Gentle- 
man*s Magazine * for 1741 is to be relied on) 
he became a vicar choral of St, Paul*s. He 
died 6 Jan. 1740-1 , and was buried (10 Jan.) 
in the south cloister of Westminster Abbey. 
His wife Elizabeth and four children prede- 
ceased him. By his will (dated 3 July 1734, 
and proved 13 Jan. 1740-1) he bequeathed 
his entire property to be divided equally 
between his two surviving sons, the Rev. 
John Church and the Rev. Ralph Ctiukch. 
The former was later rector of Boxford, 
Suffolk, and died at Norwich 27 Oct. 1785, 
aged 8() ; the latter (who in 1738 published 
an edition of Spenser’s ^ Faery Queen’) was 
subsequently vicar of Pyrton and Shirburn 
in Oxfordsiiire, and died in April 1787, 
aged 79. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. 356 h ; Cbapol 
Royal Cheque Book, 21, 22, 53, 89, 225; West- 
minster Registers, ed. Chester, 77, 78, 79, 250, 
263, 273 , 296, 337 , 358; Gent. Mag. 1740, p. 38,] 

W. B. S. 

CHURCH, Sir RICHARD (178f-1873), 
liberator of Greece, second son of Matthew 
Church of Cork, by Anne, daughter of John 
Dearman of Braithwaite in Yorkshire, was 
born in 1784. His father and mother were 
both members of the Society of Friends. He 
was a boy of high spirit, and ran away from 
school to enlist. Subsequently his relations 
purchased him an ensigney in the 13th (So- 
mersetshire) light infantry, to which he was 
gazetted on 3 July 1800. Church, though 
small for his age, went through all the hard- 
ships of the Sigyptian campaign, and was 
present at the battles of 8, 13, and 21 March 
1801, and at the taking of Alexandria. On 
13 Jan. 1803 he was promoted lieutenant 
into the 37th regiment, then garrisoning 
Malta, and on 7 Jan. 1806 he was, at the re- 
quest of Lieutenant-colonel Hudson Lowe, 
promoted to a captaincy in the Corsican Ran- 
gers. Here ho learned how to train and dis- 
cipline men of the southern temperament. 


With a detachment of the Corsican Rangers, 
Church was present with Kempt’s light in- 
fantry brigade at the battle of Maida, and he 
was then sent to Capri, which Colonel Lowe 
was holding with his own and a Maltese 
regiment. The place was believed to bo im- 
pregnable, but Murat, the new king of Naples, 
wanted to perform an exploit, and so decided 
to seize it. In the night he sent some troops 
over to Anacapri, but failed to take Church 
and his men, for with equal coolness and 
courage Church got througli the French lines 
to Capri (Sir H. Bunrurt, Narratives of 
some Passages in the Great War with France j 
p. 348). In the defence of Capri itself the 
valour of Church was as conspicuously shown. 
He was wounded in the head, and when 
Colonel Lowe found it necessary to surrender 
on condition of being sent to Sicily with his 
men, he so highly praised Church tnat he was 
appointed assistant quartermaster-general to 
the force sent to take the Ionian islands under 
Major-general Oswald. He distinguished him- 
self at the capture ofZante, Cephalonia, Paxo, 

I and Ithaca, and especially at the storm of 
' Santii Maura, where his left arm was shat- 
j tered. While in the Ionian islands Church 
I was ordered, at his own suggestion, to raise 
I a regiment of Greek light infantry, similar 
I to the Maltese Fencibles, for the defence of 
the islands, of which he himself was made 
major on 9 Sept. 1800, and the Duke of York 
lieutenant-colonel. The Suliote chiefs of the 
mainland, who had been trying to get the 
I French to come over from the islands to free 
the Peloponnesus, now turned to England, 
and Church had no difficulty in getting such 
chiefs as Colocotronis, Metaxas, Nikitas, Pla- 
poutas, Petmesas, and others to be officers, 
while their tribesmen formed the soldiers. In 
1812 a second regiment of Greek light infan- 
j tiy was raised, of which Church was gazetted 
lieutenanl-colonel on 19 NoV. But though 
he was adored by his men, the English go- 
vernment determined, on the requisition of 
Turkey, who feared that the disciplined Greek 
I troops would be a danger to her, to disband 
the Greek regiments in 1815. Church pre- 
sented a rimort on the Ionian islands to the 
congress 01 Vienna, and afterwards received 
the appointment of British military resident 
with Count Nugent’s Austrian army, which 
drove the French out of Styria, Croatia, and 
Istria. He held the same office with General 
Bianchi’s army in the short campaign against 
Murat, and with the army of occupation in 
the south of France. In 1815, at the end of 
the war, he was made a C.B. 

Eager for active service. Church, with the 
permission of the war office, accepted the rank 
of mar5chal de camp or major-general in the 
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Neapolitan service with the governorship of 
the two Apulian provinces, Terra di Bari and 
Terra di Otranto, with a special mission to sup- 
press brigandage. The task was a hard one, 
and Church’s life was in constant danger, but 
even Colletta acknowledges that he acted 

e , though with severity, and destroyed the 
ids {Storia del lieame di Napoli, ii. 334). 
His conduct gave such satisfaction to the king 
that he received various Neapolitan orders, 
and was in 1820 made commander-in-chief 
in Sicily. There he had a more difficult task 
than even in Apulia, for open revolution soon 
broke out against the king’s authority. He 
arrived at Palermo to find the soldiers com- 
bined with the populace against the fallen 
government of the Bourbons ; fearlessly but 
fruitlessly tried to preserve order ; was sent 
by the revolutionary government to Naples ; 
was imprisoned there in the Gastello del Ovo ; 
was acquitted after a sort of trial, and left 
the country in disgust. His services were 
recognised in his own country, and in 1822 
George IV made him a K.C.H. 

When the Greek revolution broke out, the 
Suliotes turned their eyes towards their old 
colonel, who had kept up his connectioifwith 
Greece. His arrival on 7 March 1827 an- 
swered their appeal to him. Colocotronis, 
Metaxas, and his old Ionian friends met him 
at midnight with the cry, ‘ Here is our father ! 
let us obey him, and our liberty is assured I ’ 
The third national assembly of Greece was 
then held, and through the influence of Colo- 
cotronis Church was elected generalissimo of 
the armies of Greec<^, Lord Cochrane admiral- 
in-chief, and Capo d’ Istria president. Church 
accepted the command, but his first action, 
an attempt to relieve the Akropolisof Athens, 
was a failure. A night march from the shore 
across the plain of Athens had been forced 
upon Church by Cochrane as the price of 
his co-operation. Owing to want of pre- 
paration and disobedience of orders by the 
Greek chief Tzavellas, the Greeks were cut to 

f iieces in the plain. After the battle Church 
leld his position on the Munyehuim hill for 
three weeks, and brought off his men without 
loss in the face of his conquerors. In Decem- 
ber 1827 Church landed on the Akarnanian 
coast of western Greece with a thousand 
men ; gathered round him the chiefs ; occu- 
pied the gulf of Arta and the passes of Macri- 
noros ; finally cut the Turkish communica- 
tions with IVIissolonghi and Lepanto ; and 
forced both garrisons to surrender. When 
the evacuation of Akarnania and ^tolia 
was complete, Church resigned his command 
in indignation at Capo d’Istria’s neglect of 
the army during the campaign. When Capo 
d’Istria wished to limit the Grsg^ kingdom 
VOL, X. 


to the Morea, Church published a pamphlet 
in London, in which he represented the im- 
policy of liandiiig over to Turkey the libe- 
rated provinces of western Greece. The 
frontier proposed in 18J10 was ^ rectified * in 
1832, and western Greece included within 
the kingdom. One of the first acts of the new 
nationality and of the new king Otho was to 
continue Church’s appointment. But the 
tyranny of Otho was hateful to him, and he 
co-operated in the revolution of 1843, by 
which a constitution was given to the country, 
and a constitutional king elected. In 1843 
Church was appointed a senator, and in 1864 
general in the Greek army, an honour con- 
ferred on no one else, and he continued to live 
at Athens in retirement, although distin- 
guished by all the honours the nation could 
bestow. When he died, on 80 March 1873, 
the * Great Citizen ’ was honoured with a 
public funeral and a public monument. The 
grand cross of the order of Hanover was con- 
ferred upon him in 1837. He married, 17 Aug, 
1826, Elizabeth Augusta, elder daughter of 
Sir Robert Wilmot, second baronet, of Os- 
maston, Derbyshire. She died in 1878. 

Gloyal Militiiry Calendar; Colletbis history 
of Naples ; Gordon’s and Finlay’s histories of the 
Greek Revolution ; Funeral Oration pronounced 
at the Greek Cemetery of Athens on 16-27 March 
1873 over the tomb of the -late General Sir 
Richard Church, by the Hon. P. Chalkiopulos, 
minister of justice, and Mr. John Gennadi us, 
secretary of legation, 1873 ; information from Sir 
Richard’s nephew. Canon Church of Wells, and 
Philip Meynell, esq.] H. M. S. 

CHURCH, THOMAS (1707-1766), divino 
and controversial writer, born at Marlborough 
20 Oct. 1707, graduated at Brasenose, Oxford, 
B.A. 1726, M.A. 1731. He wa« vicar of 
Battersea from 1740 till his death, 23 Dec. 
1766. He also held a prebendal stall at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (3 Jan. 1743-4), and was lec- 
turer at St. Anne’s, Soho. He was a diligent 
writer in defence of Christianity. For liis 
vindication, against Conyers Middleton, of the 
miraculous powers of the early church, the 
university of Oxford conferred upon him the 
degree of D.D.( 1749). He criticised with equal 
zeal the philosophy of deism and the doctrines 
and practices of the methodists. His analysis 
of the works of Bolingbroke (who is stated 
to have been his patron) is marked by con- 
siderable terseness and ingenuity of argument. 
In a letter to Whitefield he reproaches him 
for his frequent absences from his cure of 
souls in Georgia, * though he often preached 
and expounded four times a day when ho 
was on the spot.’ While treating Wesley with 
more respect, he pronounces unreservedly 
against his system as having * introduced 

X 
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raany disorders, enthusiasm, antinomianism, 
Calvinism, a neglect and contempt of God’s 
ordinances, and almost all other duties.’ Be- 
sides occasional sermons, he published : 1 . ‘An 
Essay towards vindicating the literal sense 
of the Demoniacks in the Now Testament,* 
1737 (anonymous). 2. ‘A short State of 
the Controversy about the meaning of the 
Demoniacks in the New Testament,’ 1739 
(anonymous). 3. ‘ A Serious and Expostu- 
latory Letter to the Rev. Mr. George White- 
field, on the occasion of his late Letter to the 
Bishop of London and other Bishops,* 1744. 
4. * Remarks on the Rev. Mr. John Wesley’s , 
Last Journal,’ 1746. 6. ‘ A Vindication of the ! 
Miraculous Powers which subsisted in the | 
three first Centuries of the Christian Church, 
in answer to Dr. Middleton’s Free Enquiry,* 

1 750. 6. ‘ An Analysis of the Philosophical 
Works of the late Lord Viscount Boling- 
broke,’ London, 1766; Dublin, 1766 (both 
these editions, separately printed, were pub- 
lished anonymously). 

[Brit. Mus. Cat.; Lysonss Environs, i. 39; 
Gent. Mag. December 1756; Rawlinson MSS. in 
Bodleian.] J. M. S. 

CHURCHER, RICHARD (1659-1723), 
founder of Churchcr’s College, eldest son oi 
Richard Churcher, gentleman, of Funting- 
lon, Sussex, was born there in 1659. He 
was apprenticed (1676-82) to John Jacob, an 
eminent citizen and barber-surgeon of Lon- 
don. Subsequently he engaged in the service 
of the East India Company, and went to India. 
On his retirement from the service he settled 
at Petersfield, Hampshire. His death oc- 
curred on 3 July 1723, and ho was buried in 
the parish church of his native village. He 
founded a mathematical college at Petersfield 
for the education of the sons of inhabitants 
of the town, in order to qualify them for the 
naval service of the East India Company. A 
history of this college was published at Lon- 
don in 1823, 8vo. 

[The History mentioned above.] T. 0. 

CHURCHEY, WALTER (1747-1805), 
friend of John Wesley, was bom at Brecon on 
7 Nov. 1747.. His father was Walter, fifth 
son of Walter Churchy of Brecon {d. 12 July 
1646). By profession he was an attorney, 
but never a thriving one. He became a 
zealous methodist, probably through the in- 
fluence of Thomas Coke (1747-1814) [q.v.], 
a Brecon man, and from 1771 he corresponded 
with Wesley. He claims to have suggested 
to Wesley the publication of the ‘ Arminian 
Magazine,’ begun 1 Jan. 1778. The sugges- 
tion was not a new one, but Wesley’s letter 
of 18 Oct. 1777 shows that he was in cor- 
respondence with Churchey on the subject. 


Churchey was an indefatigable writer of re- 
ligious verse. Before venturing to publish 
he consulted Cowper (in 1786), who gave him 
a cautious reply. Wesley got him subscribers 
for his first publication, a ‘prodigious quarto* 
issued at a guinea ; the leading piece is called 
‘Joseph.* Though it was not generally accepted 
as poetry, it was followed by other efforts in 
the same direction. The author in his final 
‘ Apology * complains that he had been ‘ ostra- 
cised from Parnassus * by the critics. After 
Wesley’s death Churchey became an ardent 
millenarian, of the school of Richard Brothers 
[q. V.] He died at the Hay, near Brecon, 
on 3 Dec. 1805, and is buried with his an- 
cestors in the Priory churchyard, Brecon. 
He married Mary Bevan of Clyro, Radnor- 
shire {d. 26 Oct. 1822, aged 77), and had six 
children. His second son, Walter {d. 28 Feb. 
1840), was town clerk of Brecon for twenty- 
six years. 

He published : 1. ‘ Poems and Imitations,’ 
&c., 1789, 4to. 2. ‘ Lines on the Rev. J. 
Wesley ’ &c. [1791 .P], 32mo. 3. ‘ An Elegy 
to the Memory of W. Cowper,’ Hereford, 
1800, 8vo. 4. ‘ An Addit ion to Collins’s Ode 
on the Passions ; and the second edition of 
ayi Elegy on the Death of W. Cowper,’ 1804, 
8vo. 6. ‘ An Essay on Man, upon principles 
opposed to those of Ijord Bolingbroke ; in 
four epistles,’ &c., 1804, 16mo. 6. ‘A Phi- 
lippic on Idleness,’ 8vo (Watt). 7. ‘An 
Apology by W. Churchey for his public ap- 
pearance as a Poet,’ Trevecca, 1806, 8vo. The 
British Museum catalogue, following Watt, 
calls him ‘William’ Churchey. 

[Cowper s Works (Bohn), iii. 370; Cottle’s 
Reminiscences of Coleridge, Southey, &c., 1847, 
p. 230 ; Tyerman’s Life and Times of Wesley, 
1871, iii. 244, 282, 547, 579 sq. ; moniiinenlal 
inscriptions at Brecon, per Rev. T. Wynne- 
Jonos.] A. G. 

CHURCHILL, ALFRED B. (182^ 
1870), journalist, born at Constantinople in 
1825, succeeded his father in the proprietor- 
ship of the Turkish semi-official paper, the 
‘Jeride Hawades,* which he also edited. 
He promoted the cause of Turkish progress, 
in which he was a most useful coadjutor to 
Fuad and Ali Pashas ; secured the co-opera- 
tion of some able writers in the conduct of 
his paper ; ‘ much improved the character of 
Turti^ printing, and also bestowed attention 
on the spread of popular literature, publish- 
ing several cheap works, which included 
romantic and poetical novels, -biographies, 
descriptions of scientific inventions, and a 
cookery-book ; some of these went through a 
large impression.’ When the late sultan 
visited thi^country in July 1867, Churchill 
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attended as the oilicial historiographer of the 
expedition. He died in the winter of 1870, 
at the age of forty-five. 

[Athenaeum, 17 Dec. 1870, p. 805.] G. G. 

CHURCHILL, ARABELLA (1048- 
1730), mistress of James II, wjus the eldest 
daughter of Sir Winston Churchill [q. v.] of 
Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire, the father of 
John, first duke of Marlborough [q. v.] Her 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Drake of Ashe, Devonshire. She was born in 
March 1648, rather more than two years before 
her brother John. After the Restoration Sir 
Winston Churchiirs loyalty to the house of 
Stuart marked his family out for royal favour, 
and Arabella, soon after the Duke of York’s 
marriage to Anne Hyde, was appointed maid 
of honour to the duchess, while her brother 
John was page to the duke. In this situa- 
tion between 1665 and 1068 she won the 
affections of .Tames. If wo may believe the 
malicious report of the Count de Grammont, 
she was far from handsome. He describes 
her as ‘a tall creature, pale-faced, nothing 
but skin and bone,’ and as an ^ ugly skeleton ; ’ 
but says that the duke was so charmed by 
the graces displayed by her during an ac- 
cident in the hunting-field, that he 'souglit 
and obtained her for his mistress. Arabella 
became the mother by the Duke of York 
of (1) Henrietta (1070-1730), who in 1684 
married Sir Henry Waldegrave of Chowton, 
ancestor of the present earls of Waldegrave ; 
(2) James Fitzjames (1671-1734), afterwards 
the famous Duke of Berwick; (3) Henry 
Fitzjames (1673- 1702), who was created Duke 
of Albemarle by his lather after the revolu- 
tion of 1688, and had also the title of grand 
rior of France ; (4) another daughter who 
ecame a nun. When Arabella’s connection 
with James II came to an tmd, she had a pen- 
sion on the Irish establishment and married 
Colonel Charles Godfrey, who became, by the 
influence of the Duke of Marlborough, clerk 
controller of the green cloth and master of 
the jewel office in the reigns of William III 
and Anne, in which capacity Swift made 
acquaintance with him at Windsor (see Jour^ 
nal to Stella f 20 Sept. 1711, &c.) By him 
she had two daughters, Charlotte, a maid of 
honour to Queen Anne, who married the first 
Viscount Falmouth, and Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried Edmund Dunch. Surviving to the age 
of eighty-two (1730) she lived to see her royal 
lover die an exile at the court of the French 
monarch against whom her famous brother 
was commanding, while her no less famous 
son, the Duke of Berwick, was serving the 
same monarch in Spain. A portrait by Lely 
belongs to Earl Spencer. 


[Coxo’s Life of the Duke of Marlborough, p. 34 ; 
Memoir of the Count de Grammont, Eng. ed. 
1846, pp. 274-82; Pepys’s Diary, 12 Jan. 1669; 
Biographia Britannica.] E. S. S. 

CHURCHILL, AWNSHAM (d. 1728), 
bookseller, was connected with the family of 
the Churchills of Colliton, Dorsetshire, and 
was the son of William Churchill of Dor- 
chester. He was apprenticed to George Saw- 
bridge, and he and his brother John entered 
into business as booksellers and stationers at 
the sign of the Black Swan in Paternoster 
Row. They ‘were of an universal trade,’ 
says Dunton. ^ I traded very considerably 
with them for several years ; and must do them 
the justice to say that I was never concerned 
with any persons more exact in their ac- 
compts and more just in their payments ’ 
{LifCy i. 204). They published in 1695 the 
edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia ’ by Bishop 
Gibson, who used a manuscript (now lost) of 
John Aubrey, which he called*^ Monumenta 
Britannica,’ lent to him by Churchill, and 
which was presei*ved by the Churchill family 
down to the commencement of the present 
century. A second edition of Gibson’s 4.'am- 
den was issued by Awnsham alone in 1722. 
Their next most important publication was 
the well-known work with which their name 
is usually associated : ^A Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, some now first printed from 
original MSS., others translated out of foreign 
languages and now first publi.shed in Eng- 
lish ; in four volumes, witii an original pre- 
face giving an account fof the progress of 
navigation,’ &c., 1704, 4 vols. folio. It was 
issued to subscribers in that year, and the 
publishers stated that they possessed ma- 
terials for two more volumes. These came 
out in 1732, ‘printed by assignment from 
Me.sar8. Churchill.’ The first four volumes 
were reissued (new title-pages only) in 1732; 
a ‘ third edition ’ of the six volumes is dated 
1744-6 ; and another by Thomas Osborne, 
1752. ‘ A Collection from the Library of 
the Earl of Oxford,’ London, T. Osborne, 
1745 and 1747, 2 vols. folio, known as the 
* Harleian Collection,’ and a similar collec- 
tion by John Harris (1744-8, 2 vols. folio), 
are usually added to ChurcliiU’s collection, 
making up a valuable set pf reprintsof voyages 
and travms. It is stated on the title-page of 
the third edition that the preliminary essay 
on the history of navigation is ‘ supposed to 
be written by the celebrated Mr. Locke,’ and 
it is included in the works of the philosopher 
(1812). The authorship is doubtful, but 
Locke had much to do with getting tojjether 
the materials of the collection, which is 
likely to have been produced at his instiga- 
tion. Locke was upon friendly terms with 
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Awnsliam Churchill for many years, and left 
him a small lep^acy. . , j ^ 

Lists of some of the books published by 
Messrs. Churchill may be seen in an adver- 
tisement after the preface of Camden's 'Bri- 
tannia' (1695), and in the ^Gentlemans 
Magazine ' (vol. liii. pt. ii. p. 1 014). Perhaps 
their most extensive undertaking was the 
publication of the first edition of Rymer’s 
‘Fcedera' (16 vols. folio, 1704-16); the I 
seventeenth volume (1717) was issued by j 
William Churchill, and the last three (1726- 
1736) by .Jacob Tonson. Churchill was * sta- 
tioner to the king * and the leading bookseller i 
of the day. He amassed a crmsiderable for- 
tune, and was able to purchase, in 1704, the 
manor of Higher Henbury in Dorsetshire 
from John Morton, and that of West Ring^ 
stead from James Huishe in 1723 . He was 
M.P. for Dorchester between 1706 and 1710. 
He died unmarried on 24 April 1728, and his 
brother John succeeded to the estate. A 
library at Henbury was formed by the two 
brothers. William Churchill, ^bookseller to 
his majesty,' who died on 22 Feb. 1736, was 
the son of John Churchill. 

[Dunton’s Life and Errors, 1818; Nichols’s 
Illustrations, viii. 464 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 

1 . 79, 160, &c., iii. 713, vin. 366, ix. 662-4, 771 ; 
Gent. Mag, 1783, vol. liii. pt. ii. pp. 832, 937, 
1014 ; H. R. Fox Bourne’s Life of John liocke, 
1876; Britton’s Life of J. Aubrey, 1843; Orig. 
Letters of Locke, Sidney, and Shaftesbury, ed. 
T. Forster, 1830 ; Letters of Eminent Men ad- 
dressed to R. Thorespy, 1832, vol. i. ; Calendar 
of Treasury Papers (1702-7, 1708-14, 1714-19), 
1874-83 ; Sir T.D. Hardy’s Syllabus of theDocu- 
ments in Rymer’s Foedcra, 1869, vol. i, preface; 
for family information, arms, &c., see Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset, 3rd ed. 1861-70, 4 vols. fob] 

H. R. T. 

CHURCHILL, CHARLES (1666-1714), 
general, third surviving son of Sir Winston 
Churchill [q. v.], was boin on 2 Feb. 1666. 
I Jke his more famous brother, John Churchill, 
first duke of Marlborough [q. v.], he was bom 
in the manor-house of Ashe, in the parish of 
Mushury, a parish situate between Seaton and 
Axminster, an d, though in Devonshire, close to 
the confines of Dorsetshire. When thirteen 
years old he was appointed page of honour to 
Christian V, king ot Denmark, and a few years 
later became gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Prince George of Denmark, afterwards the hus- 
band of Queen Anne of England. After the ac- 
cession of William III to the English throne, 
Churchill entered upon military life, and he 
was present at the siege of dork in 1690. 
At the battle of Landen, or Neerwinden, in 
1693, he had the good fortune to take captive 
his nephew, the Duke of Berwick. He was 


: then a brigadier, but in March 1694 he was 
ekvated to the dimity of major-general of 
the foot forces, and was also created gover- 
nor of Kinsale. In May 1702 he was raised 
j still higher in the service, being appointed a 
j lieutenant-general and master to the queen's 
buckhounds. At the battle of Blenheim 
, (18 Aug. 1704^ Churchill ably assisted his 
eldest brother m his design, as it was under 
his lead that a portion of the allied troops 
forced the passage of the river Nebel, an 
achievement for which he was rewarded, in 
October 1706, with the lieutenancy of the 
Tower of London. For his seiwices at Blen- 
heim he was honoured by being made the 
guardian of Marshal Tallard and the other 
French generals on their journey to imprison- 
ment in England. When the city of Brussels 
surrendered to Marlborough, in May 1706, the 
command of the city was conferred upon 
Churchill, and in August of the same year 
he directed the siege operations against the 
town of Dendermonde. Honours were now 
showered upon him. The command of her 
majesty's forces in the Netherlands during the 
absence of his brother was entrusted to his 
care ; he was made governor of Guernsey in 
November 1706 (a position which he held 
until 1711, and for which he resigned the 
lieutenancy of the Tower of I^ondon), general 
of the army 11 Jan. 1707, and in February of 
the same year, on the death of Lord Cutts, 
he was rewarded with the colonelcy of the 
2nd regiment of foot guards. Churchill was 
for many years a member of parliament, sit- 
ting from 1701 to 1710 for the united borough 
of Weymouth and Mtdcombe. In March 
1708 he was seized with an apoplectic fit, and 
the last years of his life were passed in re- 
tirement on the estate of Great Mintern in 
Dorsetshire, which he had#inherited from his 
father. He died, without legitimate issue, on 
29 Dec. 1714, and was buried in the church 
of Great Mintern, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. He married, in 1702, 
Mary, daughter and sole heiress of James 
Gould of Dorchester, and to her he left his 
estate and the greatest part of his personal 
roperty. She married at Beaconsfield, on 
3 Feb. 1717, Montagu, second earl of Abing- 
don, and, dying on 1 .Ian. 1767, was buried at 
Dorchester. Churchill’s natural son, Charles 
Churchill, was created a lieutenant-general 
on, 2 July 1739, and was also governor of 
Plymouth. He died in 1746, having been for 
thirty years member for Castle Rising in 
Norfolk through the influence of the Walpoles, 
with whom he was connected by his marriage 
to Anna Maria, a natural daughter of Sir 
Robert Walpole. By Mrs. Oldfield, the cele- 
brated actress, be had a natural son, the third 
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Charles Churchill. Much information con- 
cerning him and his father will be found in 
Egerton’s ‘ Life of Mrs. Oldfield/ p. 299, &c., 
Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers/ 
330, and the * Poetical Works of Sir Charles 
anbury Williams/ ed. 1822. 

[Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs (1857), 
iii. 281, V. 171, 366, vi. 109-10, 134, 139, 284; 
Tindafs Continuation of Rapin, i. 160-61, 656- 
657; Hutchins’s Dorset (1873), iv. 471, 481-2; 
Marlborough Despatches, i. 293, &c. ii. 123; 
Berry’s Guernsey, 216; Wilson’s Duke of Ber- 
wick, i. 381 ; Evelyn’s Diary (ed. 1850), ii. 376 ] 

W. P. 0. 

CHURCHILL, CHARLES (1731-1764), 
poet, was born in Vine Street, Westmin- 
ster, in February 1731. Ills father, Charles 
Churchill, was rector of Rainham, Essex, and 
from 1733 curate and lecturer of St. John’s, 
W estminster. His mother is said by Cole to 
have been Scotch. The son was sent to West- 
minster School in 1739, and elected on the 
foundation in 1745 (Welch ^ Alum7ii Weston. 
p. 333). He was contemporary with George 
Colman, Cowper, Cumberland, Warren Has- 
tings, and Elijah Impey. Another jjchool- 
fellow with whom he formed a close inti- 
macy was Robert Lloyd, his junior by a 
year, son of Pierson Lloyd, then usher in the 
school. 

Churchill did not proceed either to Christ 
Church or Trinity College, (’ambridge. He 
was entered at the last in 1749, but never re- 
sided. He seems to liave been rejected on 
some occasion at Oxford. According to Tooke, 
he stood for a fellowship at Merton at the age 
of eighteen. Want of classical knowledge 
was reported to be the ground of the rejec- 
tion. His friends declared in reply that he 
had been guilty only of impertinence, and 
had affected ignorance to show his contempt 
for the ‘ trifling questions proposed to him ’ 
(Genuine Memoirs). The whole story is un- 
intelligible. Churchill was not likely to fail 
in the tests, if any, likely to be applied. lie 
had been first in his election ; he impressed 
his schoolfellows by his ability, while his 
masters had alternately to commend and re- 
proach him. The probability is that he was 
really disqualified for entering Oxford or Cam- 
bridge by the discovery that he had made a 
Fleet marriage at the age of seventeen with 
a Westminster girl named Scot. His father 
took the young couple to live withf him, and 
desired his son to prepare for orders. Some 
family connections probably recommended 
this career. Churchill is said to have retired 
for a time to the north of England, and in 
1763 he returned to London to take posses- 
sion (as Tooke says) of a small property in- 
herited by his wife. On reaching the canoni- 


cal age he was ordained by Bishop Willis of 
Bath and Wells to the curacy of South Cad-^ 
bury in Somersetshire, under Bailey, a friend 
of his father. It was said by his first bio- 
graphers that he had a curacy in Wales, and 
there eked out an income of 30/. a year by 
opening a cider cellar. The speculation, it is 
added, caused * a sort of rural bankruptcy.’ 
In the * Author ’ he says that he had been 
condemned to ‘ pray and starve on 40/. a year.’ 
The whole story is at least doubtful. In 
1766 he was ordained priest by Sherlock, and 
took his father’s curacy at Rainham. In 1768 
the father died, and the parishioners of St. 
John showed their respect for him by elect- 
ing the son as his successor in the curacy and 
lectureship. Churchill was now the father 
of two children. His income was only 100/. 
a year, and he tried to eke out his means by 
opening a school (at Westminster or at Rain-; 
ham), and by teaching in a ladies’ school kept 
by a Mrs. Dennis. At Westminster he renewed 
his old friendsliip with Robert Lloyd, who had 
succeeded his father as usher. The fat her, Pier- 
son Lloyd, had been promoted to the second 
mastership of W estminster (17 48) , lie was 
generous to his son’s friend, probably with 
some view to indirectly helping his son, and 
not only persuaded Churchill's creditors . to 
accept 65 . in the pound, but lent the neces- 
sary funds. Robert Lloyd was now giving 
up his ushership in order to try a literary 
career. Churchill had boon a clergyman 
‘ through need not choice ’ (Dedication to 
Sermons), Conscientious biographers alone 
have read the published sermons attributed 
to him, and they pronounce them to be un- 
readable. Churchill himself says that • sleep, 
at his bidding, crept from pew to pew.’ His 
first biographers say that he discharged his 
duties well, which probably means that he 
had as yet caused no scandal. His marriage 
was now coming to the usual end of such 
alliances. His wife was as ‘ imprudent ’ as 
himself (Bioff. Brit.), if nothing worse; and 
in February 1761 a formal separation took 
place. Churchill’s references to her imply 
that he was heartily tired of her. Churchill 
was meanwhile trying the booksellers. lie 
had published some scraps in a periodical 
called the ‘ Library,’ edit ed by Kippis. A poem 
called ‘The Bard,^ in Hudibrastic verse, was 
rejected by a bookseller named W aller. An- 
other called ‘ The Conclave,’ a satire upon the 
dean and chapter of Westminster, would have 
been accepted but for dread of legal conse- 
quences. Churchill perceived the true direc- 
tion of his powers. His friend Lloyd had just 
gained some success by the ‘ Actor,’ a didactic 
performance of the usual kind, and Churchill 
now composed the ‘ Rosciad.’ He had long 
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been familiar with the theatres, and frequented 
them closely for two months to prepare his 
poem. He ofiered the copyright for twenty 
guineas to the booksellers, and, on their re- 
fusal to give more than five, published the 
poem at his own risk in March 1761. It won 
almost immediately a success not equalled 
by any satire between Pope’s ^ Dunciad * and 
Byron’s * English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.’ The success was due in part to a 
genuine vigour, which showed Churchill to 
be a not unworthy disciple of Dryden, whom 
he admired and imitated, and partly to the 
more transitory effect of its personalities. 
Garrick and the leading actresses, Mrs. Prit- 
chard, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Clive, were 
warmly eulogised, but all the best-known ac- 
tors of the day were the subjects of graphic and 
uncomplimentary portraits, now often their 
best surviving titles to recollection. The 
effect produced is vividly described by Davies 
in his life of Garrick, who was himself, ac- 
cording to Boswell and J olinson (Z(/e of John- 
son^ 20 March 1778), driven from the stage by 
the verse. 

Ho mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 

The * Critical Review ’ (^xi. 209-12), then in 
Smollett’s hands, criticised the poem, and, 
though paying it some compliments, attri- 
buted it to Lloyd, jointly inspired by Colman 
and Bonnell Thornton, the three being re- 
garded as a mutual admiration society. Both, 
Lloyd and Colman publicly contradicted the 
report, and Churchill then claimed the author- 
ship, at the same time announcing the speedy 
appearance of an ‘ Apology addressed to the 
Critical Reviewers.’ The ‘ Apology ’ contains 
a savage attack upon Smollett, and a rough 
warning to Garrick. Garrick had rashly sug- 
gested that he had been praised in the * Ros- 
ciad ’ because its author desired the^freedom of 
his theatre. He professed to be so delighted 
with the ^ Apology ’ as to forget in reading it 
that he ought to be alarmed. But he took 
the warning, wrote a polite letter to Lloyd 
(printed in the Aldine edition from a copy be- 
longing to Pickering) anxiously deprecating 
Churchill’s disnleasure, and for the future cul- 
tivated Churcnill’s acquaintance with scru- 
ulous civility. ' Churcnill carefully guarded 
imself, according to Davies, from accepting 
any obligations. Other victims attempted 
retaliation, and Churchill became the terror 
of the theatre. The expression of his face 
was anxiously watched both by Davies and 
Garrick. Churchill gained 760/. or 1,000/. 
(according to various reports) for the two 
^ems. lie now paid his debts in full (Kip- 
Pis in Biog, from his own knowledge), 
and he made an allowance to his wife. He 


appeared in a ^blue coat with metal but- 
tons,’ and gold lace on his hat and waistcoat. 
Pearce, then dean of Westminster, remon- 
strated against his improprieties, but it was 
not till January 1763 that the protests of his 
parishioners drove him to resign his lecture- 
ship. 

Churchill now became famous in all lite- 
rary circles. He wrote little until the end 
of 1762, but during the rest of his life he 
poured out a rapid series of satires with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, often poor and clumsy 
enough, but with occasional passages of re- 
markable power. His next (very common- 
place) production,* Night ; an Epistle to Robert 
Lloyd,’ contains an attack upon the * Day ’ of 
John Armstrong. Armstrong’s poem (writ- 
ten before Churchill had published a line) 
contains no reference to him, and therefore 
gave no intentional provocation [see Arm- 
strong, John, 1709-1779]. Wilkes had pub- 
lished the poem during Armstrong’s absence 
abroad, and in the summer of 1763 quar- 
relled with the author, whom he had compli- 
mented,in common with Churchill, in his dedi- 
cation of* Mortimer’ {North /in/ow, 15 March 
1763). The statement that he formed an 
acquaintance with Churchill by apologising 
for Armstrong’s attack must be inaccurate. 
But in any case Churchill became an enthu- 
siastic friend and admirer of Wilkes, who 
was just about to become a popular hero. 
Churchill took a share in his political war- 
fare. Wilkes was publishing the * North 
Briton,’ directed against the * Briton,’ started 
by the common enemy, Smollett, under Bute’s 
patronage. Churchill helped Wilkes regu- 
larly, as appears by the correspondence now 
in the British Museum. It was stated by 
Kearsley the printer that the profits were 
given to Churchill. Churckill turned a paper, 
originally written for tho * North Briton,’ 
into his next poem, *TheProphecy of Famine.’ 
It was published in January 1763. Boswell 
and Thomas Campbell have condoned its ex- 
travagant ridicule of the Scotch in conside- 
ration of its unmistakable vigour. It fell in 
with tho popular sentiment, and had a great 
success. Churchill dressed his little boy in 
highland costume, the child explaining to 
inquirers, * My father hates the Scotch, and 
does it to plague them.’ The famous No. 45 
of the * North Briton ’ appeared on 23 April. 
Wilkes was arrested under the general war- 
rant. Churchill accidentally entered Wilkes’s 
room while the king’s messenger was with 
him. ‘Good morrow, Mr. Thomson,’ said 
Wilkes. * How does Mrs. Thomson to-day P 
Does she dine in the country ? ’ Churchill 
took the hint, secured his papers at once, and 
retired for the time {Collecti<m of Papers . . 
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on the Case of Wilkes (1767), p. 174). He 
was present, however, at the hearing of the 
case hefore Pratt in the following week. Ho- 
garth was also present, drawing a caricature 
of AVilkes. He had been known both to 
Wilkes and Churchill. In September 1762 
he had caricatured Pitt and Temple in a 
print called ^ The Times.* Hogarth was at- 
tacked for it in the ‘North Briton,* and 
Churchill already contemplated an ‘ epistle* 
(see letter in Forster’s Essays^ ii. 262). His 
‘ Epistle to Hogarth ’ appeared in answer to 
Hogarth’s new provocation in July 1763. 
Hogarth retaliated by a caricature of Church- 
ill as a bear in clerical bands, and with a pot 
of porter and a club marked ‘Lies and North 
Britons.* Churchill’s abuse is vigorous enough, 
but it is needless to refute the statement 
insinuated by his friends that it shortened 
Hogarth’s days. 

On 16 Nov. 1763 parliament met, and 
Wilkes was assailed in the House of Lords 
for the ‘ Essay on Woman.* On the 16th he 
was wounded in the duel with Samuel Mam 
tin. Churchill took his friend’s part by pub- 
lishing the ‘Duellist’ (for which he received 
460/.), containing satire of excessitli bitter- 
ness upon Sandwich, Warburton, and Mans- 
field, the most conspicuous assailants of Wilkes 
in the upper house. This poem and the 
‘Ghost,* in which Johnson is ridiculed on 
occasion of the Cock Lane story, are in or;to- 
syllabic metre. Churchill when following 
Butler is less happy than when following 
Dryden. His rhetoric is cramped by the 
shorter measure. But the satire upon War- 
burton at least is pungent, though too indis- 
criminate for the highest efficiency. John- 
son had pronounced Churchill to be a ‘ shallow 
fellow,’ and the knowledge of this prompted 
the portrait of ‘ Don Pomposo.* 

Churchill had meanwhile published other 
poems. The ‘Conference’ had appeared in 
November 1763, and the ‘Author’ — which 
was met with critical approval at the time — 
in the following month. Both of them are 
spirited treatments of the old then* of sati- 
rists, their own independence and love of 
virtue. The ‘ Conference,’ however, contains 
a remarkable confession of remorse for a pri- 
vate sin. Churchill had seduced the daughter 
of a tradesman (a ‘ stone-cutter * according to , 
Horace Walpole). She had repented, but the | 
reproaches of an elder sister drove her back j 
to Churchill, who protected her till his death, i 
He was with her in Wales during the summer | 
of 1763, and was also present at the Oxford 
commemoration of that year (N ichols, Anecd, j 
viii. 236). Churchill’s immorality was not in- ; 
compatible with much generosity and manli- 
ness, A story is told in ‘ Chrysal * (by Charles | 
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Johnson) of his generous rescue of a girl in 
distress and her family, which seems to rest 
upon some foundation of fact ( Chrysaly vol. iv, 
bt. i, ch. xxi. and following), and which at 
any rate gives the contemporary view of his 
character. Robert Lloyd fell into difficulties 
in the autumn of 1763. Churchill allowed 
a guinea a week to support Lloyd in the 
Fleet prison, and promoted a subscription for 
his permanent release. Wilkes was driven 
to Paris by the prosecutions. Churchill’s 
fame had reached France. Horace Walpole 
tells us (letter to Mann, 16 Nov. 1764) that 
a Frenchman asked Churchill (husband of 
Lady Maria, Walpole’s half-sister) whether 
he was ‘ lo fameux poete. — Non. — Ma foi^ 
monsieur, tant pis pour vous.* Churchill, how- 
ever, stayed "in England for the present. He 
resided for a time at Richmond, and after- 
wards took a house on Acton Common, fur- 
nished (according to the Genuine Memoirs^ 
with elegance and provided with horses and 
carriages. In 1764 he published ‘Gotham,^ 
his most carefully elaborated performance^ 
and greatly admired by Cowper. It is an 
exposition of his political philosop-iy, com- 
pared by Forster to Bolingbrokr\- ‘ Idea of a 
Patriot King.’ The absence of personal sa- 
tire prevented its attaining popularity, or 
having much permanent value; for Churchill 
is at his best in satire. In the ‘ Candidate * he 
again attacked Sandwich, who was now stand- 
ing for the high-stewardship of Cambridge, 
and presenting an irresistibly tempting mark 
for a satirist. Grey tried his hand at satire 
on the same occasion in the ‘ Candidate, or 
the Cambridge Coiurtship.’ ‘ The Farewell,’ 

‘ The Times ’ (upon a revolting subject), and 
‘ Independence ’ (remarkable tor a vivid por- 
trait of his own appearance, recalling Ho- 
garth’s caricature) followed rapidly. Two 
other poems, the unfinished ‘ Journey,’ which 
contains a curious anticipation of his approach- 
ing epd, and a satirical dedication ot nis ser- 
mons to Warburton, appeared posthumously. 
The last seems to suggest some private cause of 
quarrel, though Churchill’s antipathy may be 
sufficiently explained by Warburton’s attack 
upon W ilkes. Churchill, it may be added , had ^ 
as appears in his letters to Wilkes, a special 
antipathy to Warburton’a friend. Pope, partly 
perhaps because he was Warburton’s friend. 
Churchill went to meet Wilkes at Boulogiie 
in October. He was seized by a fever on the 
29th. He dictated a note, leaving annuities 
of 60/. to his wife, and of 60/. to his mistresfe. 
It seems, however, that he left no property to 
supply these annuities, a fact which he may 
have been too ill to remember. Cole gives 
a rumour, obviously exaggerated, that his 
copyrights were worth 3,000/, He left all 
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Ills property to his two boys, subject to these 
Annuities; his executors were John Churchill,, 
his brother, and Humphrey Cotes ; and his 
'|:)apers were left to Wilkes. He died 4 ^ov. 
1764, Wilkes having some trouble iu pre- 
venting a disturbance of his last moments by 
officious priests. His property was sold by 
auction and fetched extravagant prices. Ko- 
bert Lloyd heard the news when sitting down 
to dinner. He sent away his plate, sayiiiff, ‘ I 
.shall follow Churchill,’ and took to bed, from 
which he never rose. Davies says that Lloyd 
<lied of dissipation. Probably the causes were 
various. Cliurchiirs sister, Patty, who was 
betrothed to Lloyd, died soon afterwards. It 
is said that Wilkes d(‘8troyo(l a partly finished 
satire among Churchill^s papers, directed 
against Colman and Thornton. » An apology 
for such a satire against two old friends may 
be suggested by the charge made against them, 
that they had neglected Lloyd in his distress. 

Churchill’s body was brought to Dover and 
buried in the old churchyard of Ht. Martin. 
It is marked by a slab and the line taken 
irnm flip < Candidate ’ — 

Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies. 

A monument is also erected to* him in the 
church. Byron visited the grave when leaving 
England for the last time, and has recorded 
liis impression in litres dated Diodati, 1816. 

W ilKCS made many professions of a desire 
to d{) honour to his friend’s memory. He 
<lid nothing beyond scribbling some worthless 
notes to his poems (])riuted in his volume of 
correspondence of 1769, also, with omissions, 
by Almon, and in * New Foundling IIospitAl 
for Wit,’ 1 786, iii. 89-107), giving some scanty 
information to Kippis for the ^ Biographia,’ 
and erecting a monument, with a Latin in- 
seription ^^Carolo Churchill, amico jucundo, 
IwetcTD acri, (uvi optime de patria merito, P. 
Johannes Wilkes, 1765 ’), on an urn presented 
to him by Winckelmann, and upon a pi^ar in 
the grounds of his cottage at Sandown in 
the Isle of Wight. Their intimacy, as may 
be too (jertainly inferred from the correspon- 
deiKJe now in the British Museum, was in 
some respects little creditable to the morality 
<)f either. 

• ChurchiH’s mother survived till 1770. llis 
brother .John was a physician, who attended 
Wilkes, and published some editions of his 
brother’s works. Another brother, William, 
was rector of Orton-on-the-Hill, and died in 
1804. Churchill left two sons, Charles and 
‘John, who were educated by Sir Richard 
Jebb. John married imprudently, and died 
in France, leaving a widow and daughter, for , 
whose support an appeal was made in 1813. • 
•Charles became an itinerant lecturer, and got 


into trouble. Begging letters addressed by 
him to Wilkes at intervals down to 1786 are 
in the Add. MSS. 30871-3, 30876. 

A portrait of Churchill, by Schaak, is en- 
graved as a frontispiece to his works in 
various editions. Another is mentioned by 
Mr. Forster as presented to I^ord Northamp- 
ton’s Hospital at Greenwich in 1837 by Mr. 
Tatham, the warden. 

Johnson told Boswell (1 July 1763) that 
he had always thought Churchill * a block- 
head,’ and thought so still. Churchill, how- 
ever, had shown more fertility than was to 
j be expected, and a tree which produced many 
‘ crabs was better than a tree which only pro- 
duced a few. Cowper gives a fine criticism 
of his old schoolfellow in ‘ Table I’alk,’ and 
speaks of him enthusiastically, calling him 
* the great Churchill ’ in a letter to Unwin in 
1781 (Southey, Cmoper, vi. 9-11). 

His works are : 1. ^ The Kosciad,’ March 
1761 (9th edit ion in 1 766). 2. ‘ Ilie Apology ; 
addressed to tlu* Critical Reviewers,’ April 
1761. 3. ^ Night; an Epistle to Robert 
I Lloyd,’ January 1762. 4. ^ TIuj Ghost,’ first 
I two books March 1 762, third Septc^mber 1762, 
fourth November 1 763. 6. ‘ The Prophecy of 
Famine ; a Scots Pastoral, inscribed to .fohn 
AVilkes, Esq.,’ January 1763. 6. ^ An Epistle 
to W. Hogarth,’ July 1763. 7. ‘The Con- 
ference,’ November 1763. 8. ‘ The Duellist,’ 

in three books, November 1763. 9. ‘The 
Author,’ December 1763. 10. ‘Gotham,’ in 

three books, bks. i. and ii. February 1764, bk. 
iii. September 1764. 11. ‘The Candidate,’ 

J une 1764. 1 2. ‘ The Times,’ Se])t ember 1764. 
13. ‘Independence,’ September 1764. 14. ‘The 
Farewell,’ 1764. 15. ‘ The .Tourney ’ (in pos- 
thumous collections). 16. Sermons, with 
dedication to Warburton, 1766. It is .sug- 
gested that the sermons were probably found 
in his father’s desk. A collective edition of 
Churchill’s poems a])pt‘ared in a handsome 
quarto volume in 1763. The poems published 
in 1764 form a second volume. A ‘third’ 
edition, in two volumes, 8vo (printed for 
John Chiirchill, executor), including all the 
poems, appeared in 1766, and a ‘ fifth ’ edi- 
tion, in four volumes, the last including the 
sermons and dedication to Warburton, in 
1774. ChurchiH’s poems are included in 
Anderson’s, Chalmers’s, and other collections. 

[A sketch of Churchill’s life in the Annual 
Register for 1764, pp. 68 -62 (previously published 
in the Whitehall Evening Post, 8 Dec. 1764, and 
elsewhere) ; Qenuine Memoirs of Mr. Charles 
Churchill (by an anonymous friend), 1766 ; Biog. 
Brit, (article by Kippis, who acknowledges in- 
formation from Wilkes, and adds some facts from 
his own knowledge, but depends chiefly on the 
preceding) ; Memoir by W. Tooke prefixed to 
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nil edition of the works in 1 804. Tooke had the 
use of manuscripts by Churchiirs brother Wil- 
liam, belonging to the poet’s publisher, h’lexney. 
Tooke revised this for the Aldine edition of 1844. 
Copious notes are also given. John Forster re- 
viewed the edition, with too much asperity and 
far too little acknowledgment for useful mate- 
rials, in the Edinburgh Review for Janimry 1845. 
Ifis article, which is the fullest account of 
Churchill, is republished in his Historical and 
Biographical Essays (1858), ii. 209-91, and in 
the Traveller’s Library, 1856. In 1866 a new 
Ahline edition was published, in which Tooke’s 
notes are much compreased, and a short notice 
by J. L. Hannay substituted for the life. In 
Southey’s Cowper (i. 69-105) is an excellent ac- 
count of Churchill and his friends. See also 
Davies’s Life of Garrick (1780), i. 313-28; Ken- 
rick’s Memoir of R. Lloyd prefixed to Works 
(1774) ; Almon’s Wilkes (1805), iii. 1-84; Add. 
MSS. 5832, ff. 71-81 (notes by W. Cole), 30878 
(correspondence with Wilkes).] L. S. 

CHURCHILL, FLEETWOOD, M.D. 
(1808-1878), obstetrician and medical writer, 
w.as born at Nottingham in 1808. His father, 
a business man, died when he was three years 
old, and he was educated by his mother. Ho 
early showed a special interest in medical 
science ; was apprenticed to a general prac- 
titioner at Nottingham in 1822, and after- 
wards studied in London, Dublin, Paris, and 
Edinburgh, where he graduated M.D. in 1831. 
In the following year, in order to perfect him- 
self in midwifery, he again went to Dublin, 
where he finally settled in practice. Having 
become a licentiate of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians, he aided in establishing 
a small lying-in hospital (the Western), and 
in there instructing a class of students in 
midwifery. He was now happily married, 
and entered upon a very successful career 
as a teacher, a -yriter, and a practitioner. 
His income reached 3,000/. a year. Various 
professional honours and appointments were 
bestowed upon him. In 1851 the honorary 
degree of M.D. was conferred upon him by 
the university of Dublin ; he was king’s pro- 
fessor of midwifery in the School of Physic 
from 1856 to 1864 ; he was twice president 
of the Obstetrical Society of Dublin, in 1856 
and 1864 ; and he was president of the King 
and Queen’s College of Physicians in 1867-8. 
He was a most diligent student, and utilised 
as much as possible the many hours that the 
exercise of his profession obliged him to spend 
in the houses of his patients. He was also 
a deeply religious man, continuing all his 
life an attached member of the church of 
Ireland, and, when the act of disestablishment 
came into force in 1870, taking an active part 
in the arduous work of reorganisation. For 
this he was especially fitted, on account of the | 
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deep interest which he had for many years 
taken in the working and progress of the 
American episcopal church, on which he had 
read an elaborate paper at the Dublin Church 
Congress, 1869, afterwards published in a 
separate form. He was an ardent supporter 
I of foreign missions, and intimately acquainted 
j with the church abroad. He was also one 
of the earliest pioneers of sanitary reform in 
Dublin, and assisted in founding the old 
Sanitary Association in 1850. When, about 
two years and a half before his death, his 
health began to fail rapidly, he determined 
to give up the practice of his profession. Ac- 
cordingly, after presenting his valuable obste- 
trical library to the College of Physicians, he 
left Dublin, and retired to the house of his 
daughter and son-in-law at Ardtrea rectory, 
near Stewartstown. Here, after a short ill- 
ness, and within a month of completing his 
seventieth year, he died, 81 Jan. 1878. His 
principal works (which deservedly obtained 
a very wide circulation both at home and 
abroad) were the following: 1. ^Diseases 
of Females,’ 1838. 2. ^Diseases incident to 

Pregnancy and Childbed,’ 1 840. 3. <()])era- 

tive Midwifery,’ 1841. 4. ^ Theory and Prac- 
tice of Midwifery,’ 1842. 5. A volume of 

monographs on ‘Diseases of Women,’ edited 
for the Sydenham Society, 1849. 6. ‘ Diseases 
of Children,’ 1850. 

[British Medical Journal, 16 Fob. 1878 ; Grim- 
sbaw in Dublin Journal of Medical Science, 
March 1878 ; West’s Annual Address to tlie Ob- 
stetrical Society of London, 1879; and private 
sources.] W. A. G. 

CHURCHILL, GEORGE (1654-1710), 
admiral, younger brother of John Churchill, 
first duke of Marlborough [q. v.], is said to 
have served as a volunteer in the navy in the 
Dutch war of 1666. During the Dutch war 
of 1672-4 ho served as a lieutenant in the 
York and Fairfax, and in 1678 was appointed 
to command the Dartmouth. In September 
1680 he commanded the Falcon, in which 
he went, in charge of convoy, as far as the 
Canaries. In September 1688 he was ap- 
ointed to the Newcastle. It is difficult to 
elieve that these appointments involved ac- 
tive service. If Churchill had really served, 
or wished to serve, afloat, there can be little 
question but that, with his brother’s court 
interest, his promotion would have been 
very much more rapid. Guided by his bro- 
ther, he was one of the first of the officers of 
the fleet to offer his services to the Prince of 
Omnge, and was shortly afterwards advanced 
to De captain of the Windsor Castle, which 
he commanded in the battle off Beachy Head. 
With greater opportunity of distinction he 
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commanded the St. Andrew in the battle of 
llarfleur. In 1098 Churchill withdrew from 
the service. Ills withdrawal was commonly 
attributed to jealousy at the promotion of 
Captain Aylmer to rank over his head 
[see Aylmer, Matthkw, Loud], but api)ear8 
to have been rather the elfect of the kin|r’s 
dislike of the family of Churchill, and of ill- 
will towards Russell, then first lord of the ad- 
miralty, whom Churchill believed to have in- 
fiiienced the kind’s dtjcision {Add. MS. 31958, 
ff. 45-0). In 1099, when Russell, then earl 
of Orford, retired from the admiralty, and 
jMarlhorough had made his peace with the 
Churchill was appointed to a seat at | 
the admiralty, which he held till January 
1701-2, when the Earl of Pembroke was 
made lord high admiral. 

On the accession of Anne and the appoint- 
ment of Prince George as lord high admiral, 
Churchill was appointed one of his royal 
highness’s council (28 May 1702). llis in- 
terest sufficed to make him chief, and his 
first step was to promote himself at a bound | 
to be admiral of the blue, thus placing him- | 
self above Aylmer, who was then vice-ad- ! 
miral of tin? red. At the same time, to give I 
the promotion an air of reality, as well as, ! 
perhaps, to insure the pay of the rank, he 
hoisted his flag for a few days at Portsmouth, 
on board the Triumph. This and a similar 
parade the following year were his whole ■ 
service as a flag oflicer j but the star of the I 
house of Churchill was just then in the as- i 
Cendant, and for the next six years Churchill 
governed the navy, as his brother, the Duke 
of Marlborough, governed the army. Com- 
plaints of the mismanagement of the navy 
were loud and frequent. The trade, it was 
alleged, was inefliciently protected ; even the 
convoys were insecure. The activity of the ^ 
Erench privateers -was notorious; and the! 
hhiglish admiralty, with a force at their 
disposal immeasurably superior to that of ' 
Erance, so managed it that at the point of . 
attack th^ were always inferior. The ex- I 
ploits of Duguay-Trouin, or Eorbin, in the i 
Channd [see Acton, Edward ; Balciien, | 
StrJohnJ brought this home to the popular | 
mind, and permitted Lord Ilaversham to say 
in the House of Lords ; * Your disasters at 
sea have been so many, a man scarce knows 
where to begin. Your ships have been taken 
by your enemies, as the Dutch take your 
herrings, by shoals, upon vour own coasts ; 
nay, your royal navy itself has not escaped. 
These are pregnant misfortunes and big with 
innumerable mischiefs.^ So also the attempted 
invasion by the Pretender in 1708 must have 
b(M‘n utterly crushed, it was stoutly argued, 
if Byng’s ships had been clean and eflective 


[see Byng, George, Viscount TorringtonI 
These numerous failures all brought di^ 
credit on the prince’s naval administration^ 
the head^ and real autocrat of which was 
Churchill, and added to the many causes of 
ill-will which were accumulating against 
the Duke of Marlborough. Ohurchifi, in- 
deed, seems to have been ignorant, incapable, 
and overbearing, and to have rendered him-^ 
self hated by almost all who came in contact 
with him. 

He accumulated a large fortune, no doubt 
garnered from the thousand nameless perqui- 
sites of office. On the death of Prince George 
in October 1708 he retired from the admiralty 
and lived mostly at a villa in Windsor Park, 
•where he occupied himself with the care of a 
magnificent aviary, which at his death, 8 May 
1710, he bequeathed to the Duke of Ormonde 
and the Earl of Torrington. He was never 
married, and the bulk of his large fortune 
was inherited by a natural son. From 1700 
to 1708 he w'as M.P. for St. Albans, and at 
the time of his death was member for Ports- 
mouth. His portrait, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, to which 
it was presented by George IV. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Navalis, ii. 42 ; Luttrell’s 
I Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, pas- 
I sim. Macaulay (Hist., of England, cabinet edit, 
vii. 29) .speaks of him as commanding a brigade 
at Landen. The .statement is incorrect, and re- 
fits to another brother, Charles [q. v.] George 
Churchill -never held an)’^ command in the army.] 

J. K. L. 

CHURCHILL, Sir JOHN {d. 1685), 
master of the rolls, was the son of Jasper 
Churchill of London, and grandson of Jasper 
Churchill of Bradford, Somersetshire, the 
great-grandfather of John, Jirst duke of Marl- 
borough [(; . V.] He was admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn on 15 March 1639, and, having 
been called to the bar in 1647, practised in 
the court of chancery, where he acquired an 
extensive business. Roger North, in his 
* Life of Erancis North, iWon of Guilford^ 
(1742), relates that he * heard Sir John 
Churchill, a famous chancery practiser, say^ 
that in his walk from Lincoln’s Inn down 
I to the Temple Hall, where (in the Lord- 
I keeper Bridgman’s time) causes and motions 
(out of term) were heard, he had taken 28/. 
with hreviates, only for motions and defences 
for hastening and retarding hearings’ (p. 
199). It is to the credit of the Lordieeper 
Guilford that he afterwards lopped off this 
‘limb of the motion practice.’ Churchill 
was knighted on 16 Aug. 1 670, and appointed 
autumn reader at Lincoln’s Inn in the same 
year. In May 1661 ‘ John Churchill, esq.,’ 
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was elected one of the members for the | 
borough of Dorchester, and was returned by j 
the borough of Newtown in the Isle of Wight ■ 
to the succeeding parliament of 1678-9. As | 
there is no other description given in the I 
list, and as the second return is obviously ' 
inaccurate, there is some doubt whether this | 
was Sir John Churchill. i 

About 1674 he was created a king’s counsel 
and made attorney-general to the Duke oi ’ 
York. In May 1676 he was appointed by the i 
House of Loras senior counsel for Sir Nicholas i 
Crispe on his appeal from a chancery decree in 
favour of Thomas Dalmahoy, a member of the : 
House of Commons. This was considered a | 
breach of privilege by the commons, being in | 
contravention of the resolution which it had | 
recently passed, to the eflect that ^whosoever.! 
shall appear at the bar of the House of Lords, ! 
to prosecute any suit against any member of 
this house, shall be deemed a breaker and 
infringer of the rights and privileges of this 
house.’ On 1 June 1675 Churchill and the 
three other counsel who had appeared on 
behalf of Crispe were, by the order of the 
House of Commons, taken into custody by 
the seneant-at-arms. After they had been 
released by the order of the House of Lords, 
it was resolved by the Housti of Commons 
on the 4th, by 152 to 147, that Sir John 
Churchill * should be sent to the Tower for 
his breach of privilege and contempt of the | 
authority of this house,’ whereupon he was ; 
seized by the serjeant-at-arms while within | 
the bar of the court of chancery, and com- j 
mitted to the Tower. The quarrel between j 
the two houses was at length put an end to 
by the prorogation of parliament by the king 
on 9 June, when Churchill was immediately 
released. In 1683 he was* chosen recorder 1 
of Bristol, in the room of Sir Thomas Atkins | 
(Ltjttrell, 1867, i. 254), and on 12 Jan. I 
1686 he succeeded Sir Harbottle Grimston as 
master of the rolls. In March following he , 
was elected member for Bristol, and he died 
during the succeeding summer vacation. 

He married Susan, daughter of Edmund ; 
Prideaux, by whom he left four daughters. ' 
The manor of Churchill in Somersetshire, ' 
which he purchased from Richard Jennyns, 
was sold soon after his death for the pay- 
ment of his debts. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges of England (1864), , 
vii. 217-19; Collins’s Peerage (1812), i. 365; 
Collinson’s Somerset (1791), iii. 579-82; Bar- ^ 
rett’s Bristol (1789), p. 159; Shower’s Reports 
(1720), 2nd pt. p. 434; State Trials (1810), j 
vi. 1 144-70 ; Parliamentary History, iv. 722-40 ; | 
Parliamentary Papers (1868), vol. Ixii. pt. i. ; | 
Notes and Queries, 5th series, ii. 110, 173.] 

G. F. R. B. , 


CHURCHILL, JOHN, first Duke op 
Marlboroitgh (1660-1722), wasborn in 1660 
at Ashe in the parish of Musbury, Devonshire. 
Coxe, quoting the parish register of Axmin- 
ster, says that he was born 24 June, and bap- 
tised 28 June. Marlborough himself (Coxe, 
ii. 240^ mentions 6 June 1707 as his fifty- 
seventii birthday, and 26 May 1710 as his 
sixtieth (t5. iii. 192). The difference between 
old and new styles would reconcile the last 
two dates. Lord Churchill, quoting ^ family 
papers,’ gives the birthday as 24 May (Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. viii. 492). Collins says 
' 17 minutes after noon on 24 May ; ’ and a 
horoscope (Egerton MS» 2378) gives the date 
as 26 May at 12.68 p.m. Another hour, it 
is said, must be a mistake, as it would have 
proved his stars to have been unfavourable 
at Blenheim. His father was Sir Winston 
Churchill [q. v.] He was educated at St. 
Paul's School, and was apparently a scholar 
(Gardiner, Register of St RauVs School, p. 
63). A doubtful story (Coxe, i. 2) tells of 
his reading or looking at the plate.' in * Vege- 
, tins de re Militari ’ in his schooldL"8. His 
; orthography was defective throur’ U/e. After 
leaving the scliool he became page of honour 
1 to the Duke of York, and on 14 Sept. 1667 
; received his commission as ensign in the foot 
j guards (Dotle, Baronage), Whether his 
sister Arabella [q. v.] was already mistress 
to the duke is uncertain, and it is therefore 
uncertain whether he profited by her interest. 
At any rate, he saw some service ; he was for 
a time at Tangier. In June 1672 he became 
captain in a foot regiment, and in that year 
served under Monmouth with the English 
! contingent of six thousand men in the French 
army in Flanders. Turenne is said to have 
distinguished him for his gallantry at the 
siege 01 Nimeguen, to have called him * the 
handsome Englishman,’ and to have won a 
bet that Churchill would recover a post with 
half the number of men who had failed to 
defend it. At the siege of Maestricht in June 
1673 ho was one of a dozen volunteers who 
supported Monmoutli in a desj)erate and suc- 
cessful assault. Madgett (i. 739) mentions 
an official record of this Jeat. Monmouth 
presented him to Charles II, saying, * 1 owe 
my life to his bravery;' On 3 April 1674 he 
received a commission from Louis XIV as 
colonel of the English regiment. It is pro- 
bable that he served in later cam])aigns, and 
was present at the battle of Sinzheim and at 
the operations of 1676 and 1677. 

Ilis personal beauty and charm of manner 
helped his promotion. Untrustworthy ru- 
mours are given that he had been sent to Tan- 
gier on account of the king’s jealousy of his 
favour with the Duchess of Cleveland. Mrs, 
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Manley recorded in the infamous * New A ta- 
la ntis ’ the anecdote that the same duchess 
gave him 5,000/., of which ho invested 4,500/. 
in an annuity upon Lord Halifax’s estate. 
The fact that he made this purchase is proved 
by the existence of the original agreement in 
the Blenheim papers (CoxE, i. 1(B ; while 
Lord Chesterfield, the grandson of Halifax, 
confirms the general truth of the story. Coxe 
charitably thinks that the duchess may have 
given him the money because she was his 
second cousin once removed. Mrs. Manley is 
also responsible for the assertion, repeated in 
Pope’s ^ Sober Advice from Horace,’ that he 
afterwards behaved ungratefully to his mis- 
tress. Even in his pleasures, it was said, he 
had an eye to business. Pope 8ays.(SPBX0B, 
Anecdotes, p. 143) that he once showed. 
Cadogan forty broad pieces, * the first sum 
he ever got in his life,’ which he had al- 
ways kept unbroken. That Marlborough in 
early liie was neither strictly virtuous nor 
wanting in an eye for the main chance may 
be taken as proved ; but the details represent 
current scandals, the accuracy of which can- 
not be determined. Churchill’s amatory ad- 
ventures came to an early end. He fell in 
love with Sarah, daughter of Richard Jen- 
nings of Sandridge, near St. Albans, whose 
elder sister, Frances, married, first Sir George 
(or (3ount) Hamilton, elder brother of the 
famous Anthony, author of the ^ M6moires de 
Grammont ; ’ and secondly Richard Talbot, 
created duke of Tyrconnel by J ames II. S akah 
.Tenbings was born 29 May 1660, probably at 
Holywell, near St. Albans (Thomson, i. 9, 
10). She was in the household of Mary of 
Modena, the second duchess of York, as an 
attendant upon the duchess’s stepdaughter, 
the Princess Anne. Churchill’s courtship was 
difiicult ; the lady was coy and (][ufbk-tem- 
pered ; when his parents desired a richer mar- 
riage, his mistress urged him to abandon his 
suit, and threatened to escape his importuni- 
ties by joining her sister, the Countess of 
Hamilton, in Paris. This produced so effec- 
tive a remonstrance from her lover that they 
were married early in 1678, the courtship 
having begun some two years previously 
(Coxe, i. 11). The marriage was at first 
known only to the Duchess of York, but in 
the same summer they were reconciled to his 
parents. 

On 17 Feb. 1677-8 Churchill received his 
commission as colonel of a regiment of foot, 
and during the following years was trusted 
in many confidential employments by the 
Duke of York. In April 1678 he was sent 
to communicate with the Prince of Orange, 
recently (4 Nov. 1677) married to the Prin- 
cess Mary. Charles II and his brother were 


just then aftecting a desire to renew the policy 
of the Triple Alliance. In the autumn there 
was a show of an active support of William, 
and Churchill returned to Holland with a 
warrant from the Duke of Monmouth (2 Sept. 
1678), authorising him to command a brigsme 
in the contemplated operations. The peace of 
Nimeguen immediately followed, and Church- 
ill returned to England. The struggles over 
the Popish plot and the Exclusion Bill now 
began. When, in March 1679, James was 
forced to leave England , Churchill and his wife 
followed the duke to the Hague. Churchill 
returned with the duke to England in Sep- 
tember upon the illness of Charles II. The 
duke was entrusted with the government of 
Scotland, as England was too hot to hold him. 
Churchill, after a mission to Paris, followed 
his patron to Scotland, reaching Edinburgh 
4 Dec. 1679. During part of 1680 James, 
with Churchill, again visited London, but was 
forced to return to Edinburgh. In January 
1681 he sent Churchill on a confidential mis- 
sion to Charles, entreating the king to form 
a close alliance with France, to rule without 
a parliament, and to allow James to return 
to England. The return was impossible for 
the moment, but in 1682 Churchill accom- 
panied .Tames to England after the reaction 
against the popular party. He went with 
James to Scotland to bring back his court, 
when the yacht in which th«.\y sailed was lost 
^ee Berry, Sir John], 6 May 1682, and 
Churchill was one of the few who escaped 
through James’s especial care. 

Churchill was created Baron Churchill of 
Aymouth in Scotland 21 Dec. 1682, and 
19 Nov. 1683 appointed colonel of the 1st or 
royal regiment 01 dragoons, then newly raised. 
On 18 .July 1683 the Princess Anne had been 
married to Prince George of Denmark, and 
at her earnest request Lady Churchill was 
appointed one of the ladies of her bedchamber. 
The intimacy rapidly grew closer. The famous 
nicknames Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman 
were ado])ted about this time by the princess 
and her friend. Lady Churchill’s imperious 
ch|iracter and vigorous intellect completely 
dominated for a time the weaker mind and 
will. Unsuccessful attempts were made to 
convert both of them to Catholicism {Conduct 
of the Ductless of Marlborough, ji. 16). Church- 
ill himself had through life a strong religious 
feeling. His fidelity to the church of England 
is admitted even by his severest critics. *^^en 
in Paris in 1686 he told Ruvigny, afterwards 
Lord Galway (03 Galway told Burnet), that 
he would quit James’s service if the new king 
attempted to change the ^ religion and con- 
stitution ’ of the country. Churchill had im- 
bibed cavalier principles in his infancy, and 
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for the first fifty years of his life was identified 1 
with the high church and tory party. The ' 
fanaticism of papists or puritans was equally i 
abhorrent to him. He was not of the stuff of ■ 
which martyrs are made, his practical sense 
being as conspicuous as his want of high- 
wrought principle. The church of England, 
by its moderation, its dignity, and its inti- 
mate connection with the whole fabric of 
English society, was thoroughly congenial to 
his temperament. To have betrayed the 
church would, to say the least, have cost him 
a severe strain, to which nothing could have 
persuaded him but the strongest possible per- 
ception of his own interests. 

Upon James’s accession Churchill was 
sent to Paris to compliment Louis XIV, and 
to express gratitude for past subsidies with 
a view to their continuance. He was at the 
coronation of James on 23 April 1686, was 
sworn gentleman of the bedchamber on 
26 April, and on 14 May raised to the Eng- 
lish peerage as Baron Churchill of Sand- 
ridge in Hertfordshire. Upon the insurrec- 
tion of Monmouth he received command of 
the troops at Salisbury, harassed the move- 
ments of the insurgents, and wa^appointed 
mai or-general (3 J uly 1 686) . He commanded 
under Feversham at Sedgemoor (6 July), 
and by his coolness recovered the disorde^r 
into which the royal troops were thrown by 
the night attack of the rebels. He was re- 
warded by the colonelcy of the third troop of 
horse guards (commission dated 1 Aug. 1686). 
After the battle he helped a sister of one of 
the prisoners to obtain an interview with 
James. Even Macaulay admits that cruelty 
was not one of Churchill’s * numerous faults.’ 
But he prophesied too truly that the marble 
chimneypiece which he touched was 'not 
harder than the king.’ 

Churchill seems to have taken no part in 
the political measures of the new reign. His 
position at the court of the Princess Anne 
was secure, and if his own strength of prin- 
ciple were doubtful, so keen an observer with 
such opportunities for gauging the calibre of 
James’s intellect must have perceived the 
insanity of the royal policy. Uykvelt on 
his mission to England in 1687 was instructed 
to communicate especially with Churchill, 
whose influence with Anne and in the army 
gave him great importance. On his return 
to Holland he brought a letter to William 
(dated 17 May 1687) in which Churchill de- 
clared that the princess would suffer death 
rather than change her religion, and that he 
was equally determined, though in any other 
cause he would give his own life for the 
king. Though he could not (or did not) 
' lead the life of a saint,’ he was resolved on 


occiision ' to show the resolution of a martyr.’ 
In the following summer, according to a 
storj’^ told by his first biographer, who pro- 
fesses to have heard the story at the time 
from Churchill himself, he remonstrated with 
the king and hinted at the necessary conse- 
quences of his policy. James, however, con- 
tinued to trust implicitly in his fidelity. Un 
4 Au^. 1688 Churchill sent another messagt^ 
to William saying that he put his ' honour 
absolutely in the hands of the prince ’ (Dal- 
BTMPLE, Memoirs, &c. pt. i. bk. v. pp. 62, 1 21 ). 
After the first desertions to William, James 
called together his officers in London, wh(*n 
Churchill, just made lieutenant-general (com- 
mission dated 7 Nov. 1688), was the first 
to vow that he would shed the last drop of 
his blood for James (Clarke, Life of James, 
ii. 219). Churchill was in command at Salis- 
bury, where James had collected a force to 
oppose William’s march. He advised James 
to inspect the troops at Warminster, but a 
violent bleeding from the nose detained the 
king at Salisbury. It was aftc^rwards ru- 
moured among tne Jacobites tha. Churchill, 
with Kirk, Trelawny, and other tra itors, had 
intended to seize .lames and carry him to 
William, and it was even said that Churchill 
had proposed himself to stab the king (see 
Macpherson, Original Papers, i. 280-3, for 
the evidence!. Churchill was not a con- 
spirator of the Colonel Blood order, and it 
is impossible to believe that ho would have 
committed a crime which must have been 
repudiated by those in whose interest it was 
intended. At a council of war on 24 Nov. 
1688 .Tames decided u])on a retreat in opj)osi- 
tion to Churchill’s advice. The same night 
Churchill escaped and joined the prince at 
Axminster, leaving befiind him a dignified 
letter about his conscience and his religion. 

Anne heard the news at London . Alarmed 
at the consequences to her favourites and 
herself, she resolved to fly. Lady Churchill 
arranged the details, and on the night of the 
26th escaped with her to the house of the 
bishop of London, and thence to Nottingham 

t see under Anns, 1666-1714]. Churchill 
imself was employed by William in restoring 
order among the royal troops who were dis- 
banded by Feversham upon an order from 
James. He was one of the peers who formed 
a kind of provisional government during the 
interregnum. During the vehement debates 
in the Convention parliament, which settled 
the form in which the resolution was to be 
carried out, Churchill voted for a regency, 
but afterwards absented himself from the 
House of Peers, as Coxe states (i. 33), ' from 
motives of delicacy.’ The Churchills, how- 
ever, took a most important part by per- 
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suading Anne to consent that William should 
reign for life (Clarendon, Diary, ii. 225). 
Lady Churchill consulted Tillotson and Lady 
Russell on the occasion {Conduct, p. 22). 
Churchill was rewarded: he was sworn a 
member of the privy council (14 Feb. 1688- 
1689), made a gentleman of the bedchamber 
(1 March), and raised to the earldom of Marl- 
borough on 9 April 1689, two days before the 
coronation. The title was suggested by his re- 
lationship to the Leys, earls of Marlborough, 
whose title became extinct in 1679. (^His 
mother was granddaughter of .John, lord 
Boteler, whose daughter Jane married James 
Ley, earl of Marlborough, killed in the battle 
oft* Lowestoft in 1665.) Sir Winston died in 
1688, and his widow, Lady Churchill, in 1697, 
' waving the family estate of Mintern to Charles 
Churchill, afterwards general [q. v.] Marl- 
borough had bought the shares of his wife’s 
two sisters in the family estate of the .Ten- 
ningses at Sandridge, near St. Albans, and 
there built a mansion called Holywell House 
(demolished in 1837). He obtained a charter 
for St. Albans from James II, and was the first 
high steward of the town (16 March 1685). 

Marlborough was sent in June 1689 to 
command a brigade of I]nglish troops under 
the Prince of Waldeck. A French attack 
upon the Dutch at Walcourt was repulsed 
with heavy loss, chiefly by a skilful flank 
attack of the English under Marlborough, 
who was highly complimented by the general. 
Marlborough returned to England, where the 
position or ‘the Princess Anne was being 
eagerly discussed. The countess had taken 
an active part in the dispute, which ended 
by the parliamentary settlement of 50,000/. 
a year upon the ])rincess [see details under 
Anne, 1665-1714]. A year later Anne ac- 
knowledged the services of the Marlboroughs 
by settling a pension of 1,000/. a year upon 
the countess {Conduct, p. 37). 

Marlborough, who had been prevented by 
his absence on the continent from appearing 
in the earlier stages of this dispute, was still 
favoured by William. When tne king sailed 
for Ireland in June 1690, Marlborough was 
one of the council of nine by whom Mary 
was to be advised during his absence, and 
was entrusted with the command of the 
troops in England. The defeat of the Eng- 
lish fleet off Peachy Head caused some danger 
of a French invasion. After Tourville’s feeble 
attempt at a landing in Devonshire, Marl- 
boroiigh suggested a counter-stroke by an 
English expedition to the south of Ireland. 
William approved, and on 18 Sept. Marl- 
borough sailed from Portsmouth, and on the 
20th appeared before Cork, which was still 
held for James. He was joined by the Duke of 


Wiirtemberg with troops lately employed 
against Limerick. A dispute as to precedency 
was settled by the agreement that Marlbo- 
rough and the duke should command on 
alternate days. On the first day of his com- 
mand Marlborough gave the word * Wiirtem- 
berg,’ a courtesy which the duke reciprocated 
by giving \ Marlborough ’ on the next day. 
Cork was carried (28 Sept.) after two days’ 
operations, four thousand men surrendering 
as prisoners of war. Marlborough instantly 
sent a force to attack Kinsale. One fort 
was stormed at once, and on 1 5 Oct. the town 
surrendered. Marlborough reached Kensing- 
ton 28 Oct., when William observed that he 
knew no man so fit to be a general who had 
seen so few campaigns. Marlborough was 
sent back to' Ireland, where he held a com- 
mand during the winter. In the following 
summer he accompanied William to Flan- 
ders, but had no opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself. It is said, however, that Prince 
Vaudemont was struck by ^ something inex- 
pressible’ in his character, and prophesied 
his future glory ( Vie de Marlborough, p. 30). 
The tories and high churchmen, whom James 
had managed to alienate, were now beginning 
to pardon the errors of an exile. National 
jealousy was giving to the Dutch ‘ deliverers’ 
the aspect of conquerors. William had al- 
ready been provoked by the factiousness of 
his new subjects to threats of retirement. 
Jacobite agents found ready hearing from 
many of his ministers. Among others, 
Marlborough’s special intimate, Godolphin, 
had listened to their overtures and received 
romise of pardon. Marlborough, with Go- 
olphin, now communicated with two of 
James’s agents. He professed the deepest 
penitence for his betrayal of James, offered 
to bring over the English troops, gave useful 
information, and obtained a written promise 
of pardon. In December 1691 the Marlbo- 
roughs obtained a letter from the Princess 
Anne professing similar remorse and a desire 
to atone for her past conduct (Macpherson, 
History, i. 680-2 ; Original Papers, i. 236^ 
238, 241). . Marlborough about the same time 
communicated a scheme of his own to James. 
He was to propose a parliamentary address 
calling upon William to dismiss all strangers 
from his employment. A refusal to comply 
would excite a dangerous quarrel between 
William and the parliament, and enable Marl- 
borough, at the head of the national forces, 
to play the part of Monck. Marlborough, 
according to Burnet (in the first draft of 
his ^ Own Times’), had worked upon the army 
in this sense, and there was a ^ constant ran- 
divous of the English officers ’ at his house. 
The plot was carried on successfully, until 
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some Jacobites conceived the suspicion that 
Marlborough intended to use the position 
thus gained to crown Anne instead of James. 
Hereupon they communicated the whole 
alfair to Portland (see Macaulay, chap, xviii., 
who gives the statement of James, first pub- 
lished by. Macpherson, and lluniet’s original 
account from llarl. MS. 6684). 

The real nature of Marlborough’s ultimate 
intentions is of course conjectural. Probably 
he was too good a player to commit himself 
to the second move of the game before he had 
seen the issue of the first. There is, however, 
no reason to doubt James’s assertion that the 
Jacobite suspicion existed, and led to the dis- 
covery of the scheme. On 9 Jan. 1 691 -2 Queen 
Mary had an explanation with Anne, and on 
the 10th Marlborough was dismissed from 
all his positions. Lady Marlborough still 
remainea with the princess, and three weeks 
later accompanied Anne to the palace at Ken- 
sington. Next day Mary wrote to insist upon 
the dismissal of the favourite. A violent 
quarrel followed. Anne stood by the Marl- 
boroughs ; she had to leave the palace, and 
was deprived of the customary tokens of re- 
spect. During the following sumnf«3r a sham 
plot was concocted by a wretch named Ro- 
bert Young. He produced a forged associa- 
tion for the restoration of James, to which 
he appended the signatures of Marlborough, 
Sprat (bishop of Rochester), and others. Marl- 
borough was at once sent to the Tower 
(5 May 1692). Sprat, however, succeeded 
in demonstrating the falsehood of the accu- 
sation, and Marlborough was released on bail 
15 June. On 23 June his name, and those 
of his sureties, Halifax and Shrewsbury, were 
•struck from the list of privy councillors. 
The secret of his real treachery was not nv 
vealed until the ])ublicationof James’s papers ; 
his contemporaries could only make vague con- 
jectures, Evelynsupposing that William had 
detected him in peculation, while attempts 
to raise discontent in the army and quarrels 
between the queen and princess were sug- 
gested in other directions. The scandal most 
generally acceptedy-and for man v jrears popu- 
larly believed, was that a plan for surprising 
Dunkirk had been confided by Marlborough 
to his wife, and through her to Lady Tyi^ 
connel and the French (see e.g. Short Narra- 
tive, by ‘ An Old Officer in the Army ’ (1711), 
and Revieio of Conduct, &c. (1742), p. 42). 

That Marlborough should have been a Ja- 
•cobite at this period is neither surprising nor 
disgraceful. It is certainly disgraceful, though 
not surprising, that he helped James while 
serving William in positions of trust. Other 
statesmen yielded to the temptations of one of 
the revolutionary periods in which men are 


forced to be heroes or traitors. Resentment 
for his disgrace impelled him to a baser action. 
He wrote to James through an agent (who 
forwarded the letter on 3 May 1094) stating 
that an English expedition, then on the point 
of sailing, was intended to attack llrest. 
James had just before received (1 May) a 
similar intimation from Godolphin, then first 
lord of the treasurjr, and from Lord Arran. 
The English expedition was delayed by wea- 
ther ; the French were fully prepared ; and 
a rash landing of troops in Caniaret Bay was 
repulsed with heavy loss and the death of 
their leader, Talmash. It does not ap]iear 
that the failure was due to the information 
supplied by Marlborough rather than to that 
supplied by Godolphin, Arran, and probably 
others. From the * Shrewsbury Correspon- 
dence * (pp. 44-7) it seems that William re- 
garded the action as imprudent, because the 
SYench had been ‘ long apprised of the inten- 
ded attack.’ It has therefore been argued that 
Marlborough made the statement, knowing it 
, to be superfluous, in order to get credit from 
I the Jacobites. This, however, f»an scarcely 
I be maintained. The information from an au- 
thentic source mi^ht clearly be A ilie highest 
importance, even if more or less anticipated. 

1 Marlborough’s conduct is only too much in 
I harmony with his character. The implied ab- 
sence ot any chivalrous sentiment of honour 
is, unfortunately, no reason for disbelieving 
I the accusation. Marlborough was not the 
man to shrink from any means which would 
lead to his end, and apparently regardtjd a 
treasonable action as not less admissible than 
a stratagem in war. 

Macaulay, following a suggestion of Mac- 
pherson {Original Papers, i. 487), attributes 
to him also the desire to get rid of Talmash 
as his only military rival in England. Such 
insight into secret motives is only granted to 
men of Macaulay’s omniscience. It is remark- 
able, however, that Shrewsbury remarks to 
William upon the want of any English soldier 
to take Talmash’s place, and adds that Marl- 
borough has been with him to apply for fresh 
em])loyment ‘ with all imaginable expressions 
of duty and fidelity.’ William coldly rejected 
the offer {Shrewsbury Corrd'spondence, pp. 47, 
63). The treachery is bad enough, without as- 
suming that Marlborough foresaw all the con- 
sequences of which he tried to take advantage 
{Original Papers, i. 483, 487 ; Clarke, Life 
of James II, p. 622 ; Dalkymple, Memoirs, 
pt. iii. bk. iii. p. 62 ; and Puzzles and Para- 
doxes, by John Paget (1874), where all that 
is possible is said in defence of Marlborough). 

Marlborough continued to correspond with 
the court of the Pretender for many years. 
During the first iiart of Queen AnneY reign, 
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and again when he was losing power at the 6,000/., towards a marriage portion. In Ja- 
end of the reign, he made doubtful overtures, nuary 1700-1 his second daughter, Anne, 
His sincerity was always suspected, and it became the second wife of Lord Spencer, 
remains questionable whether he had an eye only son of Lord Sunderland. Lady Marl- 
to a possible reconciliation, or was acting as borough was especially intimate with Lady 
a spy (see his offer to the elector of Hanover 1 Sunderland, but Marlborough had strong ob- 
iii 1713, Macpherson, Hist ii. 685), or sim- jections to the match on the ground of Spen- 
ply wislied to be prepared for all contingen- cer’s extreme political principles. He gave 
(;ies. Nothing came of his overtures in any way, however, and the princess again gave 
case (if), ii. 232, 303, 316, 441, 453, 602, 604, 6,000/. towards a dowry. 

623 ; and Omjinal Papers^ i. 672, 096-701). Marlborough cautiously absented himself 
His interest was soon on the other side. from the house upon the final vote for the 
The death of Mary, 28 Dec. 1694, produced resumption of the Irish grants (10 April 
a reconciliation between the king and- the 1700), and complains of the king’s coldness 
Princess Anne, who, as next in succession, to him in consequence (to Shrewsbury, 11 May 
occupied a position of the higliest political 1700). His tory friends were equally dis- 
importance. The Marlborotighs, however, pleased at his want of zeal. The king was 
were not at first admitted to the royal circle, now inclining to try a tory ministry. Marl- 
though Marlborough’s interest was now in borough’s allies, Godolphin and Rochester, 
favour of the settlement upon which Anne’s came into office, and his friend, Harley, be- 
titlo depended. Marlborough was allowed came speaker of the parliament which met 
to kiss the king’s hand 29 March 1696 (Lux- 17 Feb. 1701. The death of the king of 
TKET.L, iii. 465). He continued to act with Spain (I Nov. 1700) and of the Duke of 
the high tory party in the House of Lords. Gloucester made it expedient to provide for 
In the course of the proceedings against Sir difficulties on the continent and to regulate 
John Fenwick [q. v.J in 1696, the accused the succession. Anne, no doubt under the 
made a confession implicating Marlborough infiuence of the Marlboro ughs, wrote (either 
among others. Marlborough denied, in the now or previously) to her father asking per- 
il ouse of Lords, that he had held any com- mission to accept the crown and holding out 
munications with Fenwick since William’s hopes of a restoration. She consented, how- 
accession (/SA/w«/>wryC[)r/*e.'ipo7i(/e7ice,p. 438), evei^, to the hill (passed 12 June 1701) by 
and both spoke and voted in favour of the which the Electress Sophia and her heirs 
bill of attainder under which Fenwick was were placed in the succession to the throne, 
executed. Yet Marlborough again showed his tory sym- 

In 1698 Marlborough was fully restored to pathies by joining in the violent protests of 
favour. He was apiiointed governor to the the peers against the acquittal of the whig 
Jroung Duke of Gloucester, 12 June 1798, ministers impeached for their share in the 
with a salary of 2,000/. a year ; Burnet being partition treaties. 

appointed preceptor at the same time. The Parliament was prorogued 24 June 1701. 
appointment was supposed to indicate Wil- William appointed Marl borough commander- 
liam’s growing favour towards Albemarle, in-chief of the forces in Holland, and pleni- 
and a corresponding decline in the infiuence potentiary for the negotiations at the Hague, 
of Portland, Marlborough’s persistent enemy, lie sailed with the king from Margate 1 July, 
Whatever the secret history, William had and during the autumn reviewed troops and 
made up his mind to trust Marlborough, took his share in the important negotiations 
‘ Teach my nephew to be what you are,’ the for forming an alliance against France. He 
king is reported to have said, * and he cannot used his influence with William on behalf of 
want accomplishments.’ Marlborough was the tory ministers. The death of James IT 
at the same time restored to his place in the (16 Sept. 1701) and the recognition of the 
privy council, anil to his military rank. On Pretender by Louis turned the national sen- 
19 .Tune the king, upon hisiioparture for Hoi- timent to the whig side. The king returned 
land, made Marlliorough one of the rural to England and dissolved parliament. The 
lords justices, and the same appointment was election produced a body in which the whigs, 
rmiowed in 1699 and 1700. The Duke of though not in a majority, were powerful 
Gloucester died 29 .T uly 17(X). Two connec- enough to encourage the king to strengthen 
tions formed at this time were of great im- j the whig element in his ministry. The tories 
portance to Marlborough’s career. In 1698 | riv-elected Harley as speaker by a small ma- 
hiseldestdnughter,IIeiirietta, married Fran- I jority; but all parties joined in a vigorous 
cis, the only son of Lord Godolphin, his old resolution to support the king against the 
political ally. The Princess Anne oftered French, and acts were passed for securing the 
10, (XX)/., of which the Marlboroughs accepted protestant succession. 
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The death of William (8 March 1702) gave 
the power to Anne and her favourites. Marl- 
borough was at once made a hnight of the 
Garter (14 March) — an honour which Anne 
and the Prince of Denmark had begged for 
him at the beginning of William’s reign 
(Dalrtmple, pt. ii. bk. vii. p. 255) — captain- 
general of the forces (15 March), and (20 June) 
master-general of the ordnance. The coun- 
tess became groom of the stole, mistress of 
the robes, and keeper of the privy purse. The 
rangership of Windsor Park, previously held 
by the Duke of Portland, was also bestowed 
upon Lady Marlborough, and Windsor Lodge 
became a favourite residence of the countess. 
The pension of 2,000/. bestowed by William 
upon the Earl of Sunderland was renewed 
by Marlborough’s request ; Godolphin, Marl- 
borough’s closest ally, became lord treasurer ; 
and other torics took nearly all the great 
offices of state. The w'ar policy, however, 
was continued. Marlborough returned to 
the Hague on 28 March 1702 (N.S.) as am- 
bassador extraordinary, promised support, 
and arranged a plan of campaign. He re- 
turned at once to London, where the party 
difficulties already showed themselve^i'. Po- 
chester, the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, pro- 
tested, according to the then accepted views of 
his party, against continental alliances, and 
proposed that Ihigland should only appear as 
an auxiliary in the war. Marlborough, how- 
ever, overruled this policy, with the support 
even of the other tories ; parliament sanc- 
tioned the conventions with other states, 
voted supplies, and on 4 May war was form- 
ally declared. Marlborough left M^gkte on 
1 5-20 May for Holland, writing a lover-like 
letter to his wife. (Dates on the continent 
are given in new style, in England in old 
style.) He left difficulties behind. Godol- 
phin, his firmest ally, was timid. His brother, 
George Churchill, a high tory, was at the 
admiralty, where he had great influence with 
the queen’s husband, Prince George of Den- 
mark, now lord high admiral. The duchess 
still ruled the queen, but her influence began 
to decline (as Swift states) from this time. 
Bickerings began which rose gradually into 
violent altercations. Lady Marlborough 
sympathised with the whigs, and her son-in- 
law, Ijord Spencer, slandered Godolphin, in- 
terfered in business, and had to be pacified 
with great difficulty by her husband. Anne’s 
natural sympathies with the tory party re- 
mained, though she could still be persuaded 
into acquiescence. 

On reaching Holland Marlborough was 
appointed to the chief command, with a 
salary of 10,000/. a year. He had previously 
endeavoured to secure the nomination of the 
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Prince ot Denmark, who not unnaturally 
suspected the sincerity of his advocacy. Marl- 
borough took command of a motley force of 
Dutch, English, and Germans. The Earl of 
Athlone was the Dutch commander. The king 
of Prussia sent a contingent. Prince Louis 
of Baden commanded a force on the Upper 
Khine. A body of Prussians, Dutch, and Ger- 
mans, under the Prince of Saarbruck, was al- 
ready besieging Kaiserswerth on the Lower 
Khine, while Dutch forces under Athlone and 
Cqhorn were prot^ting the Dutch frontier. 
The French array under the Duke of Bur- 
^mdy and Marshal jBbufilers, foiled by Ath- 
lonein ap attempt to surprise Nimeguen, had 
tialten up a threatening position between tho 
W aal and; the Moose'. Kaiserswerth surren- 
dered qh 15 JuulQ, andMurlborough, collecting 
his forces, founCliimiBelf at the head of sixt y 
thousand on^ thb line of the Waal, near 

Nimeguen. Ho had formed a plan of cam- 
paign, which, howover, required the co-opera- 
tion of the Dutch, the Hanoverians, and tho 
Prussians, all of whom raised difficulties only 
surmounted by tiresome negotiations. 

The French occupied the great network of 
fortresses in the Spanish Netherlands, stretch- 
ing from, the Meuse to the sea. The posses- 
sion of Venloo and Kiiremonde, upon the 
Lower Meuse, gave them the command of 
the Meuse -with the exception of Maestricht, 
into which Athlone had thrown a garrison 
of twelve thotisand men. They also com- 
manded, the district between the Meuse and 
the Khine L and the Dutch ])roviiice south of 
the WcMil yas thus fianked both to south and 
feftst by terx^itory in French hands. Marlbo- 
rough^s first two campaigns enabled him to 
occupy the lines of the Meuse and the Khine, 
with the counttry between the rivers, and thus 
to secure a base for operations against the 
barrier of fortresses to the south. 

After the fall of Kaiserswerth he gave up 
a plan for attacking Rheinberg, a fortress on 
the Khine hclo'^Diisseldorf. A direct attack 
on the French army was too hazardous. ^ I 
shall soon dbliyer you from the.8e troublesome 
neighl:>ours,^he said to tho Dutch deputies ; 
and crossing the Meuse (26 July 1702), ho 
advanced dite south towards the Spanish 
Netherlands. The French army retired, 
crossed the Meiise at Venloo and Kiiremonde, 
and took up a position to bar his advance. Ma- 
noeuvring followed betw een tho two armies, 
and an attack upon the French, which, ac- 
cording to Berwick, must have been success- 
ful, was forbidden by tbo Dutch deputies. 
At the end of August the armies were ex- 
changing a heavy cannonade, when the delay 
of his right wing to obey an order to ad- 
vance again, as Marlborough thought, de- 
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privedhim of a victory. Marlborough, how- | son-in-law, who had just become Lord Sun- 
ever, was now in a position to form the siege > derland. He also supported the bill against 
of Venloo. The Duke of Burgundy loft the ! occasional conformity, which throughout the 
French army, seeing no chance of laurels. ' reign continued to be the favourite measure 
It was weakened by detachments to the Upper ' of the church party and the great offence to 
Rhine, where Prince Louis of Baden was 1 dissenters. 


besieging Landen, and by the despatch of 
Tallard to take over Bonn from the elector 
of Cologne, and to occupy places on the Mo- 
selle. Boulflers was reduced to look on 
while Marlborough took Venloo, after a siege 
from 5 to Sept. ; Stevenswaert, a small 
fortress on the Meuse, on 6 Oct. : and Riire- 
monde on 6 Oct. He had thus seized the 
line of the Meuse up, to Macstricht, and, in 
spile of s(^rao feeble demonstrations from 
IkjufHcrs, he advanced to the great town of I 
Tjiege, which surrendered after a short siege 
on 29 Oct. 

The campaign being over, a boat in which 
Marlborough descended the Mouse was seized 
by a party of French from Guelder. The 
presence of mind of an attendant, who put 
into his hand an old passport, procured his 
release, the captors not recognising their pri- 
soner in the darkness. Two years later Marl- 
borough observes to the duchess that the man 
has cost him 60/. a year ^ever since ’ (Coxb, 
i. 144). Athlone honourably acknowledged 
that the whole success of the campaign was 
due to Marlborough, and he returned to Eng- 
land to be welcomed with the applause due 
to successes which were in strong contrast 
to any recent achievements of the English 
arms. An address was voted by the House 
of Commons, in which it was declared (in 
order to vex the whigs) that Marlborough 
had * signally retrieved the ancient honour of 
this nation.^ The queen of her own accord 
offered him a dulredom. Lady Marlborough 
objected, on the ground apparently that n 
higher title would require a better estate. 
Her reluctance, however, was overcome. On 
14 Dec. 1702 her husband was created Mar- 
quis of Blandford and Duke of Marlborough, 
while the economical objection was removed 
by a grunt of 6,000/. a year from the post- 
office for the queen^s life. The House of Com- 
mons remonstrated, however, when the queen 
requested them to find means for settling the 
grant permanently upon himself and his heirs. 
At Marlborough’s request the queen recalled 
her message, but offered the new duchess to 
add a pension of 2,000/. a year from the privy 
purse. The duchess declined for the present 
to accept the additional sum. 

Marlborough still acted with the tories 
in parliament. He supported the grant of 
100, (XX)/. a year to the Prince of Denmark, 
which was strongly opposed by the whig 
lords, and, to his great annoyance, by his 


Marlborough’s only surviving son, Charles, 
marquis of Blandford, a promising youth, died 
of small-pox at King’s College, Cambridge, 
on 20 Feb. 1702-3. The father’s frequent re- 
ferences to his grief are proofs of the really 
affectionate nature which lie undoubtedly pos- 
sessed. Marlborough’s daughter Elizabeth 
imarried Scroop Egerton, earl of Bridgewater, 
in the beginning of 1703, and his youngest 
daughter Mary, in 1704, married Lord Mon- 
thermer, son of Ralpli, earl of Montagu, who 
was soon created Duke of Montagu through 
Marlborough’s interest, while the son became 
master of the wardrobe. 

The king of Portugal had now joined the 
confederacy, and Marlborough had to arrange 
for a detachment from the army in the Nether- 
lands to he employed on the Spanish frontier, 
lie had also to concert measures for commu- 
nicating with the insurgents in the Ceveniies, 
and was opposed by Nottingham, who ob- 
jected to complicity with rebels. The elector 
of Bavaria had mean wh ile declared for P>anco, 
had surprised Ulm, and was communicating 
with the French commanders on the Upper 
Rhine. Parliament voted liberal supplies, 
and agreed to engage tmi thousand additional 
troops on condition that the Dutch should 
break off all commercial intercourse with the 
French. Marlborough readied the Hague on 
17 March. Athlone and the Prince of Saar- 
bruck were both dead, and Guwerkerk (also 
called Overkirk, Auverquerque, &c.) was ap- 
pointed to command the Dutch troops, with 
Obdam and Slangenberg in subordinate com- 
mands. Rheinberg liad now been taken, and 
Guelder was blockaded. Leaving Ouwerkerk 
on the Meuse, Marlborough advanced up the 
Rhine to Bonn, which surrendered on 16 May 
1703 after twelve days’ siege. He returned 
to the Meuse, where Ouwerkerk was threat- 
ened by a superior force, and combined a plan 
for an attack upon Antwerp and Ostend. The 
English were to make a descent on the French 
coast near Dieppe ; the Dutch, under Obdam 
and Cohorn, to threaten Ostend from the 
neighbourhood of Bergen-op-Zoom ; while 
Marlborough was to advance from the Meuse. 
The French under Bouffiers had formed strong 
lines for the protection of the district threat- 
ened, and the combination failed. Cohom 
and Spaar passed the French lines drawn 
from Ostend to the Scheldt above Antwerp 
(Madgett, i. 207). Cohorn, instead of obey- 
ing Marlborough by approaching Ostend, 
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made an irruption into the Pays de Waes, | 
attracted, as Marlborough thought, by a de- 
sire of perquisites (^CoxB, i. 1811). His col- 
league, Obdam, got into an isolated jiosition, 
where he was surprised at Eckeren (llO June 
1703) by the French, and deserted his army, 
which only secured a retreat by desperate j 
lighting at severe loss. Obdam was dismissed. 
Slangenberg, who commanded at Eckeren, 
complained that Marlborough had not sup- 
ported him properly. Meanwhile, Marlbo- 
rough effected a junction with the Dutch, 
and proposed to assault the lines by which 
Antwerp was protected. A victory would 
have been crushing, as the French had their 
backs to the Scheldt. The Dutch refused, 
and Marlborough had to return to the Meuse, 
where he took Huy (27 Aug.) He once more 
proposed an attack upon the lines bn the Me- 
haigne, and was again stopped by the Dutch. 
The campaign closed by the siege of Lim- 
burg, which surrendered on 27 Sept. 1703. 
The surrender of Guelders ( 1 7 Dec.), after a 
long blockade by the Prussian forces, put the 
whole country between the Meuse and the 
Rhine in possession of the confederjjtes. 

Politics in England were still distracting. 
Rochester had been forced to resign, but Not- 
tingham, who still remained in the ministry, 
led the high torios and obstructed Marlbo- 
rough’s plans. Oodolphin, worried by the cabi- 
net disputes, thnmtened resignation. Marl- 
borough himself talked of retiring till the 
queen pathetically entreated him tp stand by 
her. The duchess brought overtures from the 
whigs, but Marlborough still protested that 
he would be independent of party. In Oc- 
tober 1703 he wrote from the Hague to pro- 
test against Godolphin’s inclination to adopt 
the tory plan of a mc^rely defensive war in the 
Netherlands. He was deeply annoyed at the 
discovery that Nottingham had without his 
knowledge ordered a detachment of two thou- 
sand men from his army to Portugal. Such 
a step naturally excited the distrust of the 
Dutch. Godolphin and Marlborough gave 
roof of a growing alienation from the tories 
y allowing the Occasional Conformity Bill 
to be defeated in the House of Lords, though 
they still endeavoured to maintain neutrality 
by signing a protest against its rejection, a 
device which satisfied nobody. In the early 
part of 1704 these party troubles came to a 
head. Nottingham, accused of obstructing 
inquiry into a Jacobite plot in Scotland, was 
vigorously assailed in parliament, especially 
by the whig leaders in the House of Lords. 
He at last tried to extort from the queen the 
expulsion of his whig rivals by a threat of 
himself resigning. His resignation, by Go- 
dolphin’s advice, was accepted 18 May 1704. 


Harley on the same day became secretary ot* 
state, and St. John secretary of war. Marl- 
borough had a special liking for St. John (see 
Private Correspondence, ii. 292 w.),and liar- 
ley was bis old ally. Although the imprac- 
ticable tories had thus been ejected, and a 
cabinet formed which was personally a(?cep- 
table to Marlborough, the whigs were natu- 
rally discontented. The five great lords 
rSoiners, Whiston, Orford, Halifax, and Sun- 
aerland); who came to be known as the J unto, 
were not » admitted to power, and thus the 
strongest supporters of the war policy had 
neither a share of the spoils nor a direct in- 
fluence in the management of afiairs. The 
duchess and her aon-indaw, Sunderland, were 
discontented, and suspected the sincerity of 
Harley and St. John. , - . 

Whijfe vMarlboroujgh, had slowly gained 
ground iti the Netherlands, the emperor was 
m the utmost difficulty. . There was a dan- 
gerous insurrection in Hungary. The French 
had established themselves on the Upper 
Rhine, retaking Landau, Kehl, and Brisach. 
They were thus in communication with their 
ally, the elector of Bavaria, who during 1703 
took possession of Augsburg, Ratisbon, and 
other cities, and thus commanded the whole 
valley of the Danube from its source to the 
frontiers of Austria. The resistance of the 
Tyrolese and the accession of the Duke of 
' Bavoy to the alliii^ce had delayed operations ; 
but in the bi^inuing of 1704 tne French were 
preparing to join the elector from the Rhine 
and the Moselle, and advance down the Da- 
nube upon, Vienna. A small imiierial army 
uudor the Prince of Jiaden which occupied 
the lines of . Stpllhofeh on the Rhine below 
Strashurg, and^ a fetsr Dutch, Hessian, and 
Prussian troojis in M^i^emberg and tbe Pa- 
latinate, constituted tSe only force by which 
this dangerous invasion could bo im])ede(l. 
Marlborough liad priy ately concerted a scheme 
with Prince Eugene to meet the difficulty. 
Parliament glinted subsidies to Portugal and 
I Savoy, and raiwd the force in the N etherl and s 
to fifty thousand mep., Marlborough himself 
went to Holland in January, apd induced the 
States to consent to a scheme for carrying on 
opedcatibns upon the Moselle, while remain- 
ing oh tlie defensive in the Netherlands. Ho 
I persuaded them to make advances to other 
allies, and induced the king of Prussia to in- 
crease his contingent. 'His complete plan 
waarevenlnd to Eugene alone, but he obtained 
instructions from the English government 
(4 April 1704), authorising him in general 
terms to concert measures for the relief of the 
emperor. He reached the Hague on 21 April, 
and, after many difficulties, persuaded the 
States to entrust him with a sufficient force. 

t2 
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They were to operate on the Moselle, while i speaks with creditable feeling of the sufferings 
Ouwerkerk remained to carefor the defence of thus inflicted upon the unhappy Bavarians, 
Netherlands. The army, including six- ! and did his best, it is said, to restrain wanton 
teen thousand English, started from Bcdburg, ! injury. The elector, as might be expected,, 
near .Tuliers, 19 May 1704. Marlborough ad- was exasperated, and not coerced, by the 
vanced to Coblentz and up the Khine to I sufferings of his subjects. Some small places. 
Mayencc, which ho reached 29 May. Hero | were taken in the district south of the Da- 
he learned that the French liad been able, j nube, and the country ravaged to the gates, 
through the want of enterprise of the Prince of Munich. 

of Badtm, to reinforce the eh'ctor of Bavaria. Marshal Tallard was meanwhile hastening 
They were still, howtiver, ])erplexed by his | from the Khine, through the country soutli 
movements, and prejiared to meet him first j of the Danube, while lOugene with a smaller 
upon the Moselle and then in Alsace. His . force made a parallel march on the north, 
design had now to be revealed. ITe halted Eugene reached the plains of I lochstadt about 
at Ladenburg on the Neckar 4 June, and j the time when Tallard joined the elector at 
tbence sent word to the State.s of his intcn- I Biberbachon theSchmuttenjSouthofDonau- 
tion to fall upon the elector of Bavaria. They j werth. On 6 Aug. Eugene himself came to’ 
at once approved and placed the army fully j Marlborough’s camp at Schrobenhausen, a 
at his disposal. He moved up the Neckar, ! village on the river Paar, which joins the Da- 
and on 10 June met Eugene for the first time | nube from the south below Ingolstadt. It 
at the village of Mondelsheim. The Prince | was agreed to detach the troublesome Prince 
of Baden joined them on the 1 3th, and it was j Louis to besit'ge Ingolstadt witli some twelve 
arranged that Eugene should command the ' thousand men, while Marlborough hastened 
troops on the Rhine, while Marlborough and to efiect a junction with Eugene’s forces. Tal- 
the Prince of Baden should command the lard and the elector marched upon I^auingen, 
other army upon alteniate days. Marlborough crossing the Danube, and compell ing Eugen 
now advanced to the Danube through the de- I to fall back towards Donauwerth. Marl- 
file of Gieslingen, forming a junction with the j borough joined him by a rapid march to- 
forces of the Prince of Baden on the 23rd at • Donauwerth on 1 1 Aug. The two armies 
West erst etten, some miles north of Ulra. | were now in presence on the north bank of 
’riie elector of Bavaria left Ulm, and moved j the Danube. In a reconnaissjince on the 12th 
<lowntho Danube to an entrenched camp be- Marlborough and Eugene found tlu^ enemy 
tween Lauingen and Dillingen, detaching a occupying a strong position across the nar~ 
force to (Kicupy the Schcllenberg, a strong row plain between the Danube at Blenheim 
position above Donauwerth. ITe thus covered and the wooded heights to the north. The 
the approach to Bavaria. armies were of nearly equal force, between 

The confederates resolved to seize this fifty thousand and sixty thousand men, the 
po.^ition before it could be strengthened. On French having a slight su])eriority. Marl- 
1 July they moved to a camp in sight of the borough and Eugene diicidod, however, upon 
elector’s lines and fourteen miles from the an immediate attack, lest the enemy should 
Sclu'llenberg. Next morning Marlborough fortify themselves ; while an advance of 
t urned his day of command to account by another French force under Villeroy might 
starting at five a.m. The whole force was | threaten the chief sources of their own siip- 
a! the foot of the Schellenbcrg about mid- plies in Wiirtemborg. Delays were dangerous, 
day. News came at the same time that the as the Dutch or other allies might at any time 
ehei or was expecting reinforcements. Marl- j recall their troojis and neutralise all the re- 
burough at once ordered an assault, which suits of the march to the Danube. The gem 
began at six in the evening. The English rals therefore advanced at two a.m. on 13 Aug. 
and Dutch suflered severely, when an attack Tallard had thrown a strong force into the 
by their allies upon an unfinished part of village of Blenheim on his right, while the 
the liiif'S decided the victory, with a loss elector of Bavaria held Lutzingen on the 
to tie conquerors of fifteen hundred killed j left. The village of Oberglaiih was held by 
and four thousand wounded. The elector j the French under Marsin, while the stream 
of B ivaria immediately evacuated Donau- of the Nebel covered the front. The centre, 
wt'i ^h, anl fell back to Augsburg to pre- however, was comparatively weak, and no- 
surv( his communications with the French, sufficient means were taken to obstruct the 
!!e thus left Bavaria at the mercy of the passage of the Nebel. Marlborough took 
confederates. After a nugatory attempt to advantage of this error. A vigorous attack 
detach the elector from the French alliance, upon Blenheim was opened by the English 
the allies endeavoured to enforce compliance troops about one p.m. It was repulsed with 
by laying waste the country. Marlborough j severe loss, but Marlborough directed Lord 
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'Cutts to maintain a teigned attack which 
kept the French in their post, while he 
'brought all available forces to bear upon the 
■centre of the line. After a long struggle he 
got his troops across the Nebel, and by a 
general assault about five p.m. the French 
•cavalry were hopelessly broken and their in- 
fantry supports cut to pieces. Part of the 
troops dispersed to Hochstadt in the rear, 
while many wt^rc driven into the Danube. 
Tallard himself was surrounded and taken 
prisoner. The forces in Blenheim were now 
•completely isolated, and surrendered. The 
enemy’s left wing had been driven out of 
Lutzingen by FiUgene after desperate fight- 
ing, and fell back through the night towards 
Lauingen. 

A pencil note to the duchess written by 
Marlborough on the field of battle (facsimile 
in Coxe) announced the greatest triumph 
achieved by an hhiglish general since the 
middle ages. Tlie (!onfederates lost 4,500 
killed and 7,500 wounded. The loss of the 
enemy, including deserters after the battle, 
was reckoned at forty thousand. Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene had to dispose of eleven 
thousand prisoners taken on the fteld. The 
whole French army, and with it the combi- 
nation against, the emperor, was ruined. 

After a short rest the confederate generals 
marched to the Rhine. They undertook the 
siege of Landau. While it proceeded slowly 
for want of proper material, Marlborough 
made a sudden advance with twelve thousand 
men uj) the valley of the Queich, crossing the 
terriblest country that could be imagiried- 
for an enemy with cannon,’ and reached tfie 
•camp of St. VVcmdel, near Treves, on 26 Oq^. 
A w(iak French garrison left the fort upohl 
his approach. He occupied the town, or- 
•derod the siege of Traerbach, and returned 
to the camp before Landau. He hod thus, 


proper territory delayed the afiair till next 
year, when .Toseph, the new emperor (18 Nov. 
1705), gave him the dignity and conferred 
upon him the principality of Mindelheim. 
The standards taken at Blenheim were so- 
lemnly deposited in AVestminster Hall on 
3 Jan. 1705. Parliament voted their thanks, 
though the tory pouse of Commons inge- 
niouslv diminished the compliment by cou- 
pli^jg him with Rooke, the hero of an ambi- 
guous , victory off Malaga. They requested 
the queen, however, to reward Marlborough, 
and pasjSqd an act enabling her to bestow 
upon him and his heirs the manor of Wood- 
stock with the hundred of Wootton. She 
accompanied the grant with an order for the 
construction of the palloce of Blenheim. This 
year Godolphin and Marlborough ventured 
to give silent votes ogmnat the occasional 
conformity. Rooke wfiio supe^eded in his 
command of the fleet bjr Shdyell, a sound 
whig; Robert Wa^ole’ was appointed to a 
small office ; and the privy seal transferred 
from Buckingham to Newcastle. The leaders 
of the whigs still 'remained out of office; 
but they made a strong claim on behalf of 
Sunderland. Marlborough until leaving Eng- 
land declin(^d to force his violent son-in-law 
I Upon the (pieen; but in the course of 1705 
he yielded to the importunities of the duchess 
I and Godolphin,, and Sunderland was at last 
I gratified by ah embassy to Vienna. 

Marlborough Reached the Hague 14 April 
1706. He had ])lanned an invasion of Frunce 
from the Moselle — a scheme which he con- 
tinued to favour in later years, though he could 
not overcjome the Dutch oWeetious {Marl- 
bo'voudhDespatchcSy 141 . 269). The Duke of Lf>r- 
raine was in favour of the allies ; the French 
frontier was weakest in that direction ; and 
lie hoped to collect an armyof ninety thousand 
men between the Saar ana the Moselle, to be- 


as he hoped, prepared for a campaign in the 
following year upon the'. Moselle. Landau 
surrendered on 25 Nov. 1704, and Traerbach 
on 20 Dec. Marlborough was on his way to 
Berlin before the fall of Landau. The king of 1 
Prussia was nervous about the conflict be- I 
tween Sweden and Poland, and wished to ' 
have his troops at home. Marlborough suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to send eight thou- 
sand men to Italy for the relief of the Duke of 
Savoy, who was now in gieat straits. Marl- 
borough returned to the Hague by Hanover, 
made arrangements for the future, and re- 
turned to England, reaching London 14 Dec. 
to receive the reward of his victories. The 
emperor had proposed, even before the storm 
of Schellenberg, to make him a ptince of the 
empire. The offer was renewed after Blen- 
heim, though the necessity of providing a 


I siege Saar-Loiiis before the French were ready, 

' and then to ])enetrate by the Moselle, sujiportt^d 
by the imperial forces, on the Saar. Maga- 
zines had been collected during the wint«*r. 
The Dutch made diMculties ; the cabinet at 
Vienna wished to send Eugene to Italy ; and 
the Prince of Baden was jealous and sulky. 
He discovered that a wound in his leg, re- 
ceived at SchelleHherg, must delay his move- 
ments. The KmiierorLeopold died 6 May, and 
his successor, Joseph, supported Eugene more 
cordially. Still the German princeshung back. 
Marlborough’s troops advanced to Treves, 
through 8 , 6 . bare a country that the Scots de- 
clared that they would be more comfortable 
in the highlands (Coxe, i. 388). At Treves 
Marlborough could at first muster only thirty 
thousand troops. A’^illars, who was opposed to 
him, occupied a strong position on the heights 
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of Sirlj. Marlborouxb, by a forced march, 
seized a counter-position, offered battle, and 
'Nvaited for reinforcements and supplies. Mcan- 
wliile, Villeroy took the offensive on the 
Meuse. He retook Huy on 1 June, and then 
occupied the town of Liege and invested the 
ritadel. Ouwerkerk could only look on from 
Maestriclit,* the Dutch became alarmed; and . 
Marlborough found it necessary to abandon ! 
the Moselle and come to their help, hoping ' 
still to return in ^ six weeks ’ {Marlborough \ 
Deapatehesy ii. 102-14). Grievously disap- | 
pointod at losing the chance of a ^ glorious ‘ 
campaign,' he suddenly decamped (17 June 
I70o) from his position and moved upon 
Liege. The French retired, and Marlborough, , 
liavii^ joined Ouwerkerk, begun by recover- ' 
ing Iluy, which surrendered 11 July. Marl- 
borough now determined to invade Bral)ant.. 
During the lost three years the French had 
been erecting a formidable series of lines to 
guard against invasion from the line of the 
Meuse, which Marlborough had occupied since 
his first campaign. Entrenchments ran from 
a point on the Meuse below Namur to Leuwe 
on the little Gheet. Rivers formcid a natural 
defence as far as Acrschot, and thence other 
lines extended to Antwerp. Villars lay be- 
hind these lines with seventy thousand men, 
and supported by the great fortresses. Marlbo- 
rough succeeded in obtaining permission from 
the Dutch to make the attack, though vio- 
lently ox)posed by Slangenborg. By a skilful 
feint he attracted Villeroy to one quarter, 
while he made a sudden movement in another 
direction. The lines were carried near Tirle- 
moiit before any effectual opposition could be 
made. Tlie French had to fall back towards 
Louvain, and took u]j a strong position be- 
hind the Dyle. A heavy flood delayed opera- 
tions and gave them time to fortify. Marl- 
borough then made a fresh advance, and had 
pushed a Dutch division successfully across 
the Dyle, when, to his disgust, the Dutch 
generals, especially Slangenberg, became 
alarmed and ordered it to retire. Marlbo- 
rough made one more effort. Leaving de- 
tachments at Tirlemont, he marched with 
provisions for a* few days, moved round the 
sources of the Dyle, and advanced against 
the French, who abandoned the Dyle and 
took up a position to cover Brussels. Marl- 
borough now proposed an attack, in which 
he would have nearly occupied the position of 
Napoleon at Waterloo, at which place a skir- 
mish a ct ually took place. The Dutch generals, 
among whom Slangenberg was again' con- 
spicuous, persuaded the deputies that the at- 
tack was too hazardous (w. ii. 229). Marl- 
borough had to fall back, inexpressibly morti- 
ff ed, and gained nothing by his expedition but 


the destruction of the lines. He talked of re- 
signing or refusing to serve again with the- 
Dutch. He recovered his self-command as 
usual, and judiciously objected to a proposed 
mission of Lord Pembroke to the Hague to pro- 
test against the mismanagement of the Dutch 
generals. Public opinion came to his side. The 
Dutch minister in England apologised, and 
Slangenberg was turned out of the army. The 
winter again called for active negotiations. 
The French had made overtures to Holland 
which alarmed Godolphin and the court of V i- 
enna. The Duke of Savoy had been supported 
by Eugene with the eight thousand Prussians 
obtained through Marlborough, but was ap- 
pealing for help. The emperor could not help 
him without a loan from England or Holland. 
Marlborough was entreated to go to Vienna 
to arrange this and other difficulties. lie left 
the army 26 Oct., readied Vienna 12 Nov.,, 
received his jirincipality, smoothed matters 
between the various allies, and exerted his 
i influence and his private credit in raising a 
loan. lie then travelled to Berlin, where 
the king was in a state of irrit ability, requir- 
ing some pacification, visited the Electress 
Sophia and her son at Hanover, and returned 
to the Hague 11 Dec. to stimulate the fulfil- 
ment by the Dutch ministers of the promises 
made in their name at. Vienna. 

The victory of Blenheim liad greatly 
strengthened the war ])arty in England. The 
extreme tories were not the less irritated by 
every concession to the wliigs. In October 
Anne, acting under Marlborough’s advice^ 
had yielded to Godolphin’s entreaties and 
gratified the whigs by transferring the chan- 
cellorship from Wright to Oowper. The 
tories were irrit ated that so mucli ecclesias- 
tical patronage should be entrusted to a 
whig. A pamiihlet called ‘ The Memorial of 
the Church of England,’ traced to James 
Drake [q. v.], accused Marlborough and 
Godolphin of treachery to the church. Marl- 
borough ‘ could not forbear laughing,' as he 
tells his colleague (Coxe, i. fil5), when they 
of all men were accused of fanaticism. He 
was, however, stung by the libel ; a prosecu- 
tion was instituted,'which failed on technical 
grounds ; but a clergyman, Stephens, who 
had taken part in the controversy, was con- 
victed bf libel and sentenced to the pillory, 
a penalty which was remitted at Marlbo- 
rough's request upon the author’s submission. 
The cry of danger to the church was raised 
in the parliament which met in October 1705. 
The whigs, however, had now at last a decided 
majority, and it was decided that the church 
was perfectly safe. The tories tried a more 
ingenious manoeuvre, by moving (15 Nov.) 
that the Electress Sophia should be invited 
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to England. By agreeing to this the whigs , 
would, it was thought, annoy the queen, ' 
while by resisting they would be apparently 
deserting their own principles, lliey de- 
cided, however, to resist, and Godolpliin 
passed a less ofiensive measure for securing 
the succession. Marlborough’s chief busi- 
ness at Hanover was to soothe the electress, 
who had been attracted to the tories by this 
manoeuvre, and to eftect some reconciliation 
between her and her son, who was inclined 
to the whigs. Marlborough and Godolphin 
were now at the height of their power. The 
whigs were pacified for the time ; the queen 
was satisfied; Harley, the chief represen- 
tative of the tories in office, appeared to be' 
reconciled to his whig colleagues ; and parlia- 
ment was enthusiastic and ready to support 
the war vigorously. 

Marlborough reached the Hague 25 April 
1706. The vexatious restraints which had 
ruined his last campaign had suggested to 
him the advantage of a campaign in Italy, 
where he would again have Eugene for a 
colleague, and be as free from interference as 
at 1 llenheim. The emperor pressed him to act 
upon the Moselle, but his experience of Ger- 
man delays induced him to decline. The 
Dutch, however, wore opposed to an Italian 
campaign, for the same reasons which com- 
mended it to Marlborough. They did not 
care to send their troops so far from home ; 
and difficulties occurred with Prussia, Den- 
mark, and Hanover. The kings liked to see 
their money before they sent their troops. 
While Marlborough was struggling to over- 
come the various objections of the hetero- 
eneous confederacy, the news came that 
’'illars was operating actively and success- 
fully on the Upper Rhine. Marlborough was 
therefore forced to make a diversion by atfain 
assailing the great barrier of the Nether- 
lands. The Dutch, alarmed by Villars’s 
success, allowed Marlborough to choose his 
field deputies, or ordered them to be more 
yielding (Coxe, ii. 14). He advanced once 
more from the Meuse. He had established 
communications with an inhabitant of Na- 
mur, which gave him hopes of surprising 
that great fortress. Ho moved, therefore, 
towards Tirlemont, crossed the position where 
he had destroyed the French lines in the 
previous year, and thus threatened to inter- 
vene between Namur and the French army 
under Villeroy at Louvain and Brussels. 
Villeroy at once advanced to oppose this 
movement, knowing that Marlborough had 
not yet been joined by some German and 

ii. 549), and took up the position of^ Mount 
St. Andr6, a line of heights above the sources 


of the little Gheet, close to the village of 
Ramillies; his right resting upon the Me- 
haigne. On 23 May 1706 Marlborough came 
in sight of the enemy, and was now at 
last allowed to make an attack such as 
had been forbidden by the Dutch in their 
previous campaigns. The French position 
was on the arc of a curve, while Marlbo- 
ro^h could operate upon a chord. By a 
skilful manoeuvre he induced Villeroy to 
transfer large supports to his right wing, and 
then threw his own main force upon the vil- 
lages of Tavieres and Ramillies on his left. 
The result was a crushing victory, after a 
sharp contest, of which the Dutch under 
Ouwerkerk had the sharpest fighting. Marl- 
borough had a narrow escape. IBs horse 
fell in the midst of a body of repulsed cavalry, 
and his equerry, Bin^ield, while hel])ing 
him to remount, was killed by a cannon- 
ball. The enemy lost thirteen thousand men 
killed and wounded, besides many deserters, 
while the allies admitted a loss of over a 
thousand killed and two thousand five hun- 
dred wounded. Villeroy, with the elector 
of Bavaria, retreated in hopeless disorder to 
Louvain, and thence fell back behind Brus- 
sels. 

The effect of this battle was enormous. 
The F rench army was disorganised, and Marl- 
borough could at last attack the towns and 
fortresses composing the hitherto inacces- 
sible barrier. . ‘'French garrisons seemed to be 
panic-stricken, while allies became suddenly 
cordial. Place after place fell. *It really 
looks more like a dream than truth,’ wrote 
Marlborough on 31 May (OoxB, ii. 38). Lou- 
vain, Maliiis, and Brussels were at once oc- 
cupied. On 28 May Marlborough made a 
public entry into Brussels, where the States 
of Brabant acknowledged Charles, the im- 
perialist claimant to the Spanish crown, as 
their legitimate sovereign. Marlborough ad- 
vanced to the Scheldt, and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Ghent. The French aban- 
doned the town, and fell bock towards their 
own country, leaving garrisons in some 
strong places. Bruges, Ghent, and Oude- 
iiarde surrendered. A force was sent under 
Cadogan to Antwerp, wheVe the Walloon 
troops were disaffected, apd enforced their 
French allies to make a speedy surrender 
(0 J une). Godolphin begged Marlborough to 
think of Dunkirk, which, however, was still 
too little exposed. After a visit to the Hague 
to hasten the provision of the necessary mate- 
rial, Marlborough advanced to the siege of 
Ostepd, which had a great reputation for 
strength. lynches were opened on 28 J une, 
and the place surrendered on 6 Juljr. The 
French had meanwhile collected considerable 
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detachments, and were even superior in num- 
bers ; but they had to supply many garrisons, 
and the discouragement of their troops gave 
Marlborough confidence. He moved upon 
Menin, reputed to be one of the masterpieces 
of V auban, the possession of which would open 
the road into F rench territory, and bring Lille 
within reach. The place was invested on 

July ; and although Vendome, who now 
arrived at Valenciennes to take the command, 
tried to interrupt the siege, it finally surren- 
dered on 23 Aitg. Vendome now took up a 
])osition to defend Lille ; hut Marlborough re- 
solved to secure Dendermond, on the Scheldt, 
which had hitherto been only blockaded. 
Dry weather favoured a siege/or which Louis 
W'HS rej)()rtod to have said that an ‘army of 
ducks ■ would be necessary (OoxB, ii. 77). 
It surrendered on 5 Sept., and finally Ath 
upon the Lender was taken on 4 Oct. Marl- 
borough was anxious to complete his triumphs 
by taking Mons ; hut the Dutch were back- 
ward, and he closed a campaign of extraor- 
dinary success by sending his troops to 
winter quarters in November. 

Marlborough’s victory had thus transferred 
to the allies a groat part of the harrier of for- 
tresses. He was in command of the great 
syst ein of water communication in the Nether- 
lands, and had a new communication with 
England through Ostend, He was thus in a 
position to threaten the French frontier. Hut 
his victories h^d to an (iuthurst of jt^alousy ; 
it was more diilicult tlian ('-ver to hold the 
conft‘deracy together, and while carrying on 
his campaign ho was involved in the most 
troublesome negotiations. U])on the conquest j 
of Hrabant the emperor immediately filled a | 
blank power of appointmim t left by his brother | 
as king of Spain, thus assigning the adminis- 
trat ion of the Helgic provinces toMarl borough. 
The appointment would bring in 60,000/. a 
year besides the honour. The Dutch, however, 
protested energetically. Their whole aim in 
the war was precisely to gain a harrier for 
themselves, and they naturally did not wish 
the stakes to be held by their allies (see the 
letter of the States-General to the emperor, i 
lleimim Corm^nwr/c?icc,pp.73-9). They had | 
endangtired theit finances, and their armies 
had done a lion’s share of the lighting. If 
the dfqmties had objected to battles, they had 
at least jilaced largo forces in the field with 
more punctuality than any of the allies. If 
they were nervous about fighting, they were 
in the most exposed situation. In any case 
their co-operation was essential ; ^larlborough 
had to yield, and a provisional government 
was a])pointed to be administered by England 
and Holland in the name of Charles. A fresh 
oiler to Marlborough from Charles himself 


renewed the jealousy. Marlborough kept his 
eye upon the post and received fresh offers 
from the emperor in later years. In 1710 ho 
applied for a fulfilment of this promise in view 
of his loss of influence at home, but was finally 
put off with an evasive answer (CoxB, iii. 
335).. Fresh troubles were produced by the 
complicated intrigues arising in the court of 
Charles, who was carrying on an unsuccessful 
campaign in Spain. The Earl of Peterborough 
quarrelled with Charles and his colleagues, 
appealed to Marlborough and Godolphin, flat- 
tered the duchess, and complained of his ne- 
glect. Marlborough, amid his various anxie- 
ties, had to correspond with Charles, and try 
to arrange .schemes for a more effective war- 
fare in Spain. Meanwhile Louis was taking 
advantage of the jea.lou.sies among his ene- 
mies. A secret correspondence was opened 
with Marlborough through the elect or of Ba- 
varia. Other negotiations were opened with 
the Dutch. Louis offered the reliu(|iiishment 
of Spain and tli^ Indies, a barrii^r lor the re- 
public, and other advantages to England and 
Holland, on condition that the Two Sicilies 
and Milan should be ceded to Philip (Ileinstm 
Correspondence.^ p. 93). The Dutch showed a 
favourable disposition, caring little for the in- 
j terests of the emperor. The English ministers 
I objected to terms which, as they urged, would 
make the French masters of Tliily and tlie 
Mediterranean. All ])arties distrusted each 
Other. The French held that Marlborough’s 
ambition was the great obstacle to a peace 
of which the Dutch S(*em to have been sin- 
cerely desirous. Marlborough finally suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Dutch to join in a 
document setting forth the t(*rms to which 
the allies would adhere. A congress was held 
at the Hague, at Avhich the foreign ministers 
were informed that no overtures for peace 
should he received without the concurrence 
of all the allies (CoxB, ii. 133 ; for these ne- 
gotiations see the correspondence between 
Heiiisius, Hop, and Marlborough, published 
at Amsterdam in 1850). 

These difficulties had a bearing upon Eng- 
lish party quarrels. The allies, jealous of 
each other, were also watching every move- 
ment of English sentiment. Unless Marl- 
borough and Godolphin were supported at 
home, they could not expect to speak with 
authority abroad. Alarlborougli was always 
complaining with natural indignation of party 
spirit, while circumstances wt^re forcing him 
to become the ally or the servant of a party. 
He held himself to be the servant of the crown 
on the old theory, and therefore held that the 
queen should be free to take men of all parties 
who would support her policy. But the great 
change was developing itself which made the 
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mhiistry really the servants of the House of I 
* 0011 ( 1010118 , and therefore of the dominant 
party in the house. The whigs had now a ! 
majority, and on the modern practice would 1 
have virtually appointed the cabinet. They ' 
wanted a share ol the spoils, and were natu- 
rally jealous of ministers who might defeat 
•or impede the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. Hut as the queen still sympathised with 
their oj)poneiits, and had never even heard of 
modern constitutional theories, they could 
only enforce their system by constant pres- 
sure, and frequently by factious threats. Their 
first aim was to secure a seat in the cabinet 
for Sunderland, and the duchess did her best 
to bully the queen into accepting him. Go- 
dolphin was anxious to obtain the support of 
the whigs, and threatened to resign if the queen 
did not yield. The whigs themselves threat- 
ened a withdrawal of their support of the 
ministry. Marlborough was entreated to in- 
terfere. He was alarmed by Godolphin’s d(‘.- 
sire to withdraw. He coi^jj^laincd bitterly 
to the duchess of the want of confidence in 
him shown by the whigs. The (pieen pite- 
ously begged for a compromise. She resented 
the duchess’s reproaches, and at la^t gave up 
4inswering her letters. Marlborough wrote 
to her in vain, pointing out the necessity of 
making concessions to the party upon which 
1 he war dc])ended. Harley meanwhile tried 
to bring over the two great, leaders to his own 
side, while protesting his fidelity to their in- 
terests. ^larlborough began to doubt his sin- 
cerity. lie returned to London 18, Nov. 1 700, 
and at last persuaded the queen to jdeld. 1 
Sunderland was appointed secretary of state 
ill the room of Sir Charles Hodges 3 Dec. 
1706. Other changes were made in favour I 
of the whigs, whose (iontinued support was 
thus assured. | 

Parliament now entailed the honours of , 
the duke with an annual pension of 6,000/. 
from the post-office upon hrs posterity by his 
■daughters. The standards taken at Ramillies 
were solemnly deposited in the Guildhall of 
the city, and supplies were voted -for the next 
campaign. Before opening military operations 
Marlborough had to meet a new danger. 
Charles XT! of Sweden was now at the height 
of his career. Ho had dethroned Augustus 
in Poland, and, having entered Saxony victo- 
riously, was encamped at Alt Banstadt, near 


Leaving the Hague 28 April 1707, he passed 
through Hanover, and, after consulting the 
elector, went to the Swedish camp. He was 
introduced to the king 20 April, and showed 
himself as daring in diplomatic as in military 
manoeuvres by assuring Charles that he would 
like to serve sofiie campaigns in the Swedish 
army, in order to perfect himself in the art of 
war (see Coxi3, ii. 106). Ledyard, who was 
I in Saxony at the time, gives some details as 
to these interviews, of which Voltaire has 
constructed a fanciful account (Lkdyatid, ii. 
160-79). In one way or other he succeeded 
in soothing the king’s irritability and per- 
suading him that delicate questions, especi- 
ally as to the rights of protestants, might be 
i postponed till the peace. He also adopted a 
! judicious hint of the elector of Hanover by 
I promising annual pensions, the first year pay- 
; able in advance, to Charles’s ministers. He 
j then visited the king of Prussia, when the 
I frugal, monarch surprised Marlborough by 
I ‘ forcing upon him ’ a diamond ring worth 
i 1,000/., and was back at the Hague 8 May 
I 1707, having been eighteen days on his 
I journey. 

j The crushing defeat at Almanxa (26 April) 

I made fresh efforts rtecessary in Spain. The 
Dutch seemed to care little for this part of 
' the war, while the emperor had his own 
; private views. His jealousy had been excited 
' tiy the French overtures to Holland and 
I England, and he determined to make sure of 
I Naples. The Duke of Savoy hereupon in- 
sisted upon an eq|uivalent in Lombardy, and 
Marlborough again had to malte tlie necessary 
agreoraent. He then endeavoured to bring 
tile emperor to consent to a combined attack 
upon Toulon. The emperor was resolvi^d to 
secure Naples in the first place ; he made a 
secret treaty with tlio French for neutrality 
in Italy ; allowed their garrisons to withdraw 
from Milan and Mantua, and sent a diitach- 
raent of nine tliousand men under paun(father 
of the Diiun of the seven years’ war) to occupy 
Naples. The 'French, thus relieved from pres- 
sure ill Daly, could spare more forces for the 
Rhine and the Netherlands (^Despatrhes^ iii. 
302). Marlborough was opposed by a siqierior 
force under Venddme {ib. p. 393), and the 
weather was very unfavourable (ib, ]>. 629), 
although this does not appear to lixplain the 
remarkable inactivity of his campaign. His 


Leii)zig. He had various grievances against 
the emperor, and was tempted to try the part 
•of a now Gustaviis Adolphus. Louis XIV 
•endeavoured to turn him to account by asking 
him to become a mediator in the European 
<juarrel. Marlborough had managed to obtain 
accounts of the various schemes under dis- 
cussion, and resolved himself to visit the king. 


numerical inferiority was not great ; his troops 
were in good spirits, and he was himself 
I anxious to take the offensive. Yet nothing 
happened of importance. The Dutch were 
! inclined to be cautious, and their nervousness 
* about the towns already taken apjiears to have 
inlpeded Marlborougli's motions (tb, p. 464 ; 
Private Correapondencej i. 78). The French 
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advanced from Mons and were confronted by J 
Marlborough from Brussels and I jouvain. No j 
battle, however, took place, though Marl- j 
boroughwasonly prevtmted by the Dutch from | 
attacking Yendome on the field of Waterloo i 
(CoxB, ii. 301), nor were the contemplated ■ 
sieges of Tournay or Mons attempted. After 
long manoeuvring the French were forced to 
retreat with some loss, and ultimately fell back 
upon Lille at the end of the campaign. 

Marlborough was still occupied in various 
negotiations. The erratic Peterborough, who 
attributed the misfortunes in Spain to his own 
absence, was rambling over Europe negotia- 
ting on his own account, and, after visiting 
Charles XII and the elector of Hanover, 
pestered Marlborough in liis camp by pro- 
longed conversations. The death of Prince 
Louis of Baden (4 Jan. 1707) caused the 
transference of the command on the Rhine 
to the margrave of Barcmth, who was unable 
to resist v^iUars ; and Marlborough had to 
manage long negotiations to secure the ap- 
pointment of the elector of Hanover to replace 
the margrave. Charles XII again became 
troublesome ; and Marlborough had to obtain 
satisfaction frohi various governments until 
the king was persuaded to take himself oft* into 
Russia in September. The expedition against 
Toulon had especially occupied Marlborough’s 
at tention, but failed because the emperor, di- 
verted by the scheme -against Naples, would 
not support it with sufiicieiit vigour. Marl- 
borough, after making arrangements for the ' 
next campaign at tlio Hague and at Frank- | 
fort, where he met t he elector of Hanover and | 
the imperial minister, Count Wratislaw, re- | 
turned to England on 7 Nov. to take part ! 
ill the party struggles which , had lasted 
through tlio summer. The whigs -were still ; 
trying to force themselves into power. The ' 
duchess had introduced Abigail Hilli whose 
mother was one of the twenty-two children ' 
of the duchess’s grandfather. Sir John Jen- ! 
iiings {Condiuitf p. 177), to the queen’s ser- ! 
vice. She speedily rose in favour, and became 
the confidante of Harley in his communi- 
cations with the queen. The duchess soon 
became jealous, appealed to her husband and 
Godolphin, and bitterly reproached the queen 
(see letter of 29 Oct. 1707, Private Oorre- 
apondence, i. 88). The discoveiy of Abigail’s 
privat,e marriage to Mr. Masham, who also 
owed a place in the household to the duchess, 
produced a violent quarrel, which was for 
the time smoothed over by the intervention 
of Godolphin. Godolphin and Marlborough 
became more suspicious of Harley, and drew 
nearer to the whig junto. The resolution 
of the queen to appoint two tory bishops 
(Blackalland Sir W. Dawes) embittered the 


quarrel. The two ministers were suspected 
by the whigs of insincerity for their failure 
to coerce the queen, while their attempts at 
coercion only strengthened her regard for 
Harley ; and the domineering duchess inter- 
fered at intervals to make things worse. Har- 
ley continued to protest his fidelity to Marl- 
borough and Godol))hin, while the Dutch 
began to suppose that the power of the mini- 
sters was declining, and became more anxious 
for peace. These complicated intrigues pro- 
duced their fruit on the meeting of parlia- 
ment. Violent debates took place upon the 
discontent in Spain and the failures of tho 
admiralty, where Marlborough’s brother, the 
admiral, was accused of corruption as well 
as Jacohitism. Whigs and tories joined for 
I a time in attacking the ministry. In the 
house of peers a debate took place in which 
the tory Rochester joined with the whig 
Halifax to endorse the eomj)laint8 of Peter- 
borough and call for more vigorous action 
in Spain. Marlborough replied by explain- 
ing that measures bad been taken, in con- 
; junction with the emperor, for a more vigo- 
j rous prosecution of the Spanish war under 
j the command of bhigeiie. His statement 
I appears to have, given satisfaction for tho 
; moment. A resolution was passed on the 
I motion of Somers declaring that no peace 
' would be sp-t isfaclory wliich lolt Spain and 
the Indies to the Bourbons. This was appa- 
rently understood as implying a reconcilia- 
tion between the ministers and the whigs, 
who had sulliciently shown their power. 
The ministers now induced the queen to give 
assurances that she would make no more 
toiy appointments ; and the complaints in 
both houses were gradually dropi)ed. The 
final seal was put upon the new understand- 
ing by the expulsion of Harley. His man- 
oeuvres were coming to light, and some unjust 
suspi(!ion was east ui)ori him by the treachery 
of subordinates in bis oHicai. The queen 
still stood by liim, while Marlborough and 
Godolphin demanded his dismissal. They 
absented themselves from a meeting of the 
j cabinet held 19 Feb. 1708, at which Harley 
I attended. The cabinet broke up on the 
ground that the absence of the two ministers* 
made business impossible. After a violent 
discussion with Marlborough, the queen at 
last consented to dismiss Harley (11 Feb.),, 
who was succeeded by Boyle, while St. John 
was replaced by Robert Walpole. 

The Pretender’s attempted invasion of Scot- 
land in the spring of 1708 roused the national 
spirit. Vigorous measures were passed, and 
Marlborough was active in providing for the- 
defence of the country, and in supporting 
the Bank of England during a temporary 
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run. The duchess meanwhile carried on her ^ 
quarrel with the queen by threatening to ' 
leave the court. She asked leave to resign her , 
offices in favour of her two elder daughters. ; 
Th^ queen professed kindness and said they 
should never part, promising that even in j 
that case the daughters should have the 
X)laces. The duchess afterwards wrote angry 
letters, recalling this promise, and showing 
a spirit , which made any friendly communi- 
cation impossible (CoxE, ii. 401-2). 

Marlborough again left for Holland at the 
end of March. He met Eugene and con- 
certed a plan of campaign. It was decided 
that Eugene should take command of an 
army ostensibly intended to act on the Mo- 
selle, while it was secretly resolved that 
they should combine for an attack upon the 
French in Holland before preparations for re- 
sistance were comjdeted. The French mean- 
while were making great efforts, and the 
Duke of llurguiidy was ax)pointed to com- 
mand with Vendome in tne Netherlands. 
Marlborough took command of tlie army near 
Drussels alter troublesome negotiations with 
the elector of Hanover, who made difficulties 
about the diversion of his continatmt from 
the lihine, and was afterwards offended by 
not having been trusted with the secret of 
the campaign. Marlborough was delayed by 
the slowness with which the promised re- 
inforcements were supplied to Eugene, and 
his own forces Avere not assembled till the 
end of May. The French advanced while he 
moved to cover Brussels and Louvain. It 
was not till 2 July that Marlborough was 
able to announce to the States his plans for 
a junction with Eugene, who was only then 
able to move. Meanwhile the French had j 
made a bold strike for the recovery of their | 
lost ground. The cities' of Bruges and Ghent 
were discontented with their new masters, j 
and had entered into communications with 
the French commanders. After distracting | 
Marlborough by feints towards Louvain, the 
French suddenly moved upon the Dender and 
sent detachments to Ghent and to Bruges, to 
which place they were immediately admitted 
on 0 July. Venddme proposed in the next place 
to take Oudenarde, the only place held by 
Marlborough on the ScJeldt. The English 
would thus lose the advantages won in 1700 of 
a command of the Scheldt, and be cut off from 
communication with England through Os- 
t end. The Duke of Burgundy wished to occupy 
the heights above Oudenarde, and to besiege 
Menin on the Lys in their rear (see ‘ Berwick ' 
in Petitot, Ixv. 116). Marlborough, whose 
anxiety brought on an attack of fever, threw 
a small force into Oudenarde, and heard from 
the governor that the town had been invested 


‘on both sides on 9 July’ (Coxe, ii. 407). 
This appears to have beeil only a demonstra- 
tion by a French force under Chemerault (see 
Quincy, v. 493). The French at the same 
time moved upon a strong position at Los- 
sines on the Dender, with a view to defending 
the passage of that river, and so covering a 
siege of Oudenarde. Marlborough was at 
this moment joined by Eugene, whose army 
was following at a distance. lie sent a force 
under Cadogan which succeeded in reaching 
Lessines just in time to anticipate the French. 
They then resolved to adopt the other plan, 
and take ujp the position behind Oudenarde, 
crossing the Scheldt at Gavre, two leagues 
below the town, where Chemerault rejoined 
them. Marlborough and Eugene left Les- 
j sines in the morning of 11 July 1708, made a 
I rapid march of fifteen miles upon Oudenarde, 
and struck the French army while still on 
I the march. The advanced column under 
I Cadogan reached the Scheldt at half-past ten, 
i and discovered the French crossing at Gavre. 
j Cadogan crossed the river and began a skir- 
1 mish with the French cavalry. The French 
I commanders were still at cross purposes. 

I While Vendome proposed to .form a line 
I across the plain in front of Oudenarde, the 
, Duke of Burgundy gave counter orders with 
the intention of falling back upon Ghent or 
taking up a more distant x) 08 ition on a high 
ground separated by the stream of the Norken 
I from the nearer plains. Some of the French 
brigades thus became isolated, and Marl- 
borough and Eugene were able to attack 
them before the confusion could bo remedied. 

I Other misunderstandings followed, with the 
result that the French right became opposed 
to superior forces and was ultimately sur- 
rounded and cojmpletely crushed. The fight- 
ing continued till nightfall, and the French, 
with a loss of some twenty thousand including 
deserters, fell back in complete disorder upon 
Ghent, where they entrenched themselves. 
Eugene returned to Brussels to hasten tlie 
advance of his army, while Marlborough sent 
a detachment which seized a French posi- 
tion near Yjires and followed with the main 
army to encamp at Warwick, near Menin. 
Some hesitation followed as to future move- 
ments. It Avas at first proposed to recover 
Ghent. So long as it was held by the 
French, the allies could not use the Scheldt 
or the Lys for the transport of cannon. On 
the other hand, the French might be forced 
to abandon Ghent for the sake of their own 
territory if he could threaten an invasion of 
France. Marlborough was inclined for a 
direct advance into France {Despatches, iv. 
129), but. Eugene thinkingthis impracticable, 
it was unanimously determined {ib.p. 146) to 
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obtain a batterinp^ train by land and attack I had still to be attacked. After again threat- 
Lille, which had been in In’ench hands since I ening Lille, Vendomc now tried to make 
1607, was strongly fortified, and occupied by a ! a diversion. The elector of Bavaria, with a 
garrison of nearly fifteen thousand men under detachment from Mons, marched upon Brus- 
Boufflers. The cannon and stores had been col- sels, and opened trenches on 24 Nov. Marl- 
lected at Brussels, where Eugene’s army was borough, by a brilliant manoeuvre, passed the 
now quartered, and the first operation was to lines upon the Scheldt without loss below 
send them with a strong convoy to the siege. Oudenarde, and the elector, upon hearing of 
Berwick had folio wed Eugene from the Rhine, his approach, decamped from Brussels. At 
and had been in (communication with Ven- last the siege of Lille, in which Marlborough 
dome. He now proposed a combined attack declared that he had been all along betrayed 
upon the convoy. Vendome refused to leave and great part of the stores embezzled, came 
his position at Ghent, and his immobility or to an end. BoufHers marched out on 9 Dec. 
th(i skilful arrangements of the allies enabled 1708, having lost eight thousand men, while 
tlie convoy to r(‘a(;h Marlborough safely in the allies had lost in sick, killed, and wounded 
the early part of August. Trenches were not less than fourteen thousand. Ghent was 
opcmed on 22 Aug. 1708, and Eugene com- ^ now occupied, after a short siege, on 30 Dec. 
manded at the siege, while Marlborough com- ' 1708, and the French, abandoning other 
iiiandedthecoveringjijpmy. Vendome, leaving towns, retired into their own territory, 
a flying camp near Ghent, joined llerwicck Party struggles had continued through the 
and slowly approached Lille with an army of summer, the main object, of the wliigs being to 
ov('r a hundred thousand men. On 10 Sept, obtain the appointment of Somers. The junto 
ho confronted Marlborough from the south, even joined with the Jacobites to influence the 
V endchne and Berwick disagreed, and in spite Scot(5h elections ; Sunderland gn^atly offended 
of orders from Louis at last decliixed to at- the queen by taking part in this mananivre. 
tack Marlborough in his strong position.^ A ^ Marlborough had to be constantly writing 
counter attack ])ropo8ed by Marlborough was 1 letters to urge the duchess to restrain their 
forbidden by the Dutch deputies, and the; son-in-law, and tried to soothe the (jueen’sirri- 
French fell back behind the Scheldt, where 1 tation. The whigs again talked of inviting the 
they took up a stronff position, cutting off ; Electress Sophia to JOngland, though Marl- 
all communication with Holland or Brussels. ! borough remonstrated as well as lie could. 
The siege, however, made slow progress. The ' His e.vtreme vexation, increased by ill-health, 
engineers had promised to take the town in led him to a fresh offer of resignation, and 
ten days, but after desperate assaults, in on(^ the usual appeals and remonstrances. A bit- 
of which (20 Sept.) Eugene was seriously tc^rqimrnd broke out b(»twecn tluj (pieen and 
wounded, little advance' hud been made, and the duchess on the victory of Oudenarde be- 
stores began to fail. The French army blocked cau.se the duchess had mad(i some arraiige- 
llie route to Brussels. Marlborough made ments about the (piet'ii’s jewels to bo worn 
arrangements for a convoy from Ostend, and at the ‘ Te Deum,’ which the (pieen nqocted, 
s(‘nt a detachment uiuh'r Webb to protect at the diabolical instigation, as the duchess 
the advance. It reached him on 30 Sept. ' supposed, of Mrs. Mashum. Angry letters 
after a gallant action at Wynendal (28 Sept.), j wore followed by a vehement altercation, 
where W(^bb rtjpulsed an attack by a greatly ■ after which the duchess announced her reso- 
superior force, Cadogan, who had been sent ' lution,judiciously api)hiuded by her husband, 
to siq)p()rt, only reaching the field towards | of hoWing her tongue for the future. The 
the close of the action. At the same time | death of the Prince of Denmark (28 Oct. O.S. 
the bVench managed to send some supplies ! 1709) brought about a temporary improve- 
of powder into the town in bags carried by ■ ment. The troubhisome Admiral Churchill 
a force of cavalry. Vendome made a new at- ; lost his seat and was succeeded by Lord 
tempt. He moved through Ghent to the neigh- Pembroke at the Ijoard; Somc^rs became lord 
bourliood of Ostend, and though he fell back | president, and Wnarton lord-lieutenant of 
uxion the approach of Marlborough, he opened . Ireland. The queen, in her depression, was 
sluices and inundated the country, causing j for a time softened towards the duchess, 
fresh difficulties To the transport of supplies. ! though Mrs. Masham’s favour at court still 
Soon afterwards a sudden assault from i continued and strengthened. Webb’s name 
Dunkirk upon Nieuport succeeded, and cut 1 had been omitted by oversight in the gazette 
off Marlborough’s communications with Os- j which described the act ion of Wynendal. The 
tend. Marlborough’s old ally, Ouwerkerk, omission, however, was ascribed to Marlbo- 
died on 18 Oct. On 22 Oct., ho\^Ver, Bouf- rough’s jealousy. Marlborough gave the cre- 
fiers was forced to agree to a capitulation for dit to V^ebb in bis despa tches to Sunderland 
the town after sixty days’ siege. The citadel (Despatches^ iv. 243) and Godolphin (Coxe, 
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ii. 559 w.), though scarcely with full acknow- 
ledgment. A vote of thanks to Webb was 
passed in the House of Commons, when some 
insinuations were made against Marlborough’s 
supposed jealousy. Marlborough was delayed 
upon the continent by the negotiations for 
peace. He was appointed plenipotentiary, 
and Lord Townshend, to Halifax's great in- 
dignation, was appointed his colleague. Ber- 
wick states (PjrriTOT, Ixvi. 138) that Marlbo- 
rough had tried to open negotiations through 
him during the siege of Lille, and had been 
repulsed so offensively by Louis XIV as to 
be permanently prejudiced against peace. 
Louis had made overtures to Holland and 
the emperor, and the Dutch consulted Marl- 
borough. lie ])aid a short visit to England, 
and discussed the t]^uestion of terms. The 
Dutch roused fresh jealousy by their claims 
for a barrier. At last, on 18 May, Marlbo- 


general distress drove recruits to the ranks, 
and a large army was confided to Villars,the 
ablest of Marlborough’s antagonist s, who took 
up a strong position between Douay and Be- 
I thune to guard against an invasion of the 
I frontier. Marlborough and Eugene with 
110,000 men con fronted him in the neighbour- 
hood of Lille. Finding that it would be too 
hazardous to assail Villars, they moved to 
their left and formed the siege of Tournay, 
the garrison of which had been weakened by 
Villars, who expected a movement in the 
opposite direction towards Picardy. Trenches 
were opened 7 July 1709, and in spite of some 
attempts of Villars for its relief, t^e town 
surrendered on 28 July. The citadel was 
still defended, and an elaborate system of 
I mines caused desperate encounters of peculiar 
I horror. The siege lasted through August,, 
and the citadel surrendered 3 Sept. The 


rough and Townshend reached the Hogue, 
where they met Torcy, the French minister. 
In an interview with Marlborough, Torcy was 
empowered to offer him large bribes, rising 
from two million to four million livres, on 
condition of his obtaining certain specified 
terms {Memolres de Torcy^ Pktit^t, Ixvii. 
259-65). He hinted also significantly at Marl- 
borough’s Jacobite correspondence. Marlbo- 
rough nnffi the proposals with dignity, and 
with florid rcf(‘rcnces to Providence, which 
rather disgusted Torcy, and simply urged suf- 
ficient concessions. The discussions finally 
broke off upon the demand of the allies that 
Louis should lake part in, if necessary, ex- 
pelling his grandson from Spain. The in- 
sistence upon this offensive proposaHias been 
generally condemned. It gave good ground 
for Louis’ resolution to appeal to his people 
for a continuance of the war. According to 
Coxe, Marlborough was sincerely anxious for , 
peace ; his hands were tied by his instruc- 1 
tions, and letters quoted by Cbxe (iii. 40) j 
show tliat he considered, in fact, that the ' 
allies might have sufficient security without 
pushing this demand (see also letters in P/*i- 
'vate Correspondence^ i. 172-9). There seems 
to be no reason to doubt that ho really de- 
sired and expected peace, but it cannot be 
said that he fully exerted his influence in 
favour of practicable terms. He did his ut- 
most to protest against the barrier treaty, by 
which the Dutch were to be secured in their 
demands without being pledged to secure the 
evacuation of Spain and the demolition of Dun- 
kirk. In consequence of his strong objection 
this treaty was signed by Townshend alone. 

The expectation of peace had delayed the 

S rations of the allies, while Louis was 
ed to make a great effort. All available 
troops were sent to oppose Marlborough. The 


town was of great importance as covering 
Spanish Flanders, but the delay had been 
great. Marlborough and Eugene now re- 
solved to attack Mons. By a raj)id march 
the Prince of Hesse seized a position near 
Mons on 6 Se])t. The main army followed, 
and Villars hastened to intemipt the siege. 
The town was now completely invested, and 
Villars approached from the south. A broken 
country, covered in great part by forests, 
pierced by narrow glades, fills the angle be- 
tween the Hain and the Trouille, two rivers 
which join at Mons. Villars formed a strong 
position in face of two little valleys which 
intersect this region. Each army appears to 
have consisted of over ninety thousand men. 
The allies, after observing Villars’s position, 
resolved to take the offensive. Councils of 
war were held on 9 and 10 Sept., and it was 
decided to wait for reinforcements. Marl- 
borough seems on the second occasion to have 
desired an immediate attack (see Coxe, iii. 
73, 77). Villars made use of the delay by 
forming strong entrenchments and a bat t is 
along the edge of the woods. The allies at- 
tacked him on 11 Sept. The *very murder- 
ing battle,’ as Marlborourfi calls it, of Mal- 
plaquet (sometimes called Blaregnies) ensued. 
The assault was made upon a narrow front, 
in woods which broke up the order of the 
troops, and against the skilfully arranged de- 
fences. Villars was wounded and carried off* 
the field at an important crisis. The allies 
gradually carried the position after a con- 
! fused series of desperate conflicts. Marlbo- 
rough took advantage of a movement by 
I which Villars had weakened his centre to 
resist Eugene on his left by a sudden attack, 
which carried the entrenchments in the centre 
and decided the battle. An attack of the 
Dutch under the Prince of Orange was made. 
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as Coxe asserts (iii. 106), but apparently 
without grounds, contrary to Marlborough^s 
orders, and repulsed with tremendous loss. 
The slaughter of the infantry was such that 
the allies could not pursue the French {Pri- 
vate Corre^fxmdemt^f ii. 399), who retreated 
in perfect otfder^ The official returns state 
the loss of the infantry at 6,654 killed and 
12,706 wounded and missing. The loss of the 
Dutch alone was ten thousand, chiefly in the 
attack under the Prince of Orange. The whole 
loss was not less than twenty thousand, and 
the French put it at thirty .thousand, while 
thoir own loss is variously estimated at from 
six thousand to sixteen thousand, Marl- 
bolrough was deeply affected by the horrors of 
the scene, and speaks with real pathos of his 
misery at seeing so many old comrades killed 
when they thought themselves sure of a peace. 
He attributes a severe illness chiefly to this 
cause. 

The army now besieged Mons, after the 
usual delays in bringing up stores, and it 
finally surrendered on 20 Oct., and the cam- 
paign then concluded. 

The weary party struggles had gone on as 
usual. Marlborough was teased into support- 
ing the claims of Lord Orford^ whom he spe- 
(ually disliked, to a post, and he was ultimately 
placed at the Admiralty. A. specially absurd 
quarrel about the duchess’s demand for a new 
entrance to her apartments at St. James’s 
Palace led to a fresh outbreak of temper. The 
duchess sent the queen a memorial with ex- 
tracts about friendship from the ‘ Whole Duty 
of Man,’ the prayer-book, and the works of 
Jeremy Taylor {Conduct ^ p. 224). These re- 
ligious admonitions had ‘ no apparent eflect on 
her majesty,’ except that she smiled pleasantly 
but ambiguously as she was going to receive 
the communion. The queen w'as thrown back 
upon Harley, who was now intriguing with 
the Duke of Somerset and Slirewsbury . Mean- 
while, popular feeling was shifting. The war 
seemed to be endless-; it was terribly expen- 
sive, and the bloody battle of Malplamiet had 
no such results as former victories. English 
blood and money were being wasted to secure 
a good barrier our Dutch rivals. The 
failure of the peace negotiations strengthened 
the belief that Marlborough was promoting 
the war in his own interests. As if to give 
fresh colour to such imputations, he now made 
the strange request that he should be ap- 
pointed captain-general for life. Cowper as- 
sured him that there was no precedent. Even 
Monck, it appeared, had only held his office 
during ph'asure. Marlborough, however, ap- 
plied to the queen, and on her refusal wrote 
a reproachful letter, dwelling on all the offen- 
rsive topics. 


Parliament voted thanks and supplies with- 
out any signs of declining zeal. But parlia- 
ments were shortlived under the Triennial 
Act, and the whigs felt that a new House of 
Commons might withdraw its support. They 
foolishly attempted to impress public opinion 
by the impeachment of Sacheverell, The 
effect was only to rouse the growingsentiment 
of opposition. Acting under Harley’s advice, 
the queen now began to attempt her own libe- 
ration. She first attacked Marlborough by 
giving the lieutenancy of the Tower to Lord 
Hi vers, without waiting, as usual, for the 
recommendation of the commander-in-chief, 
and by offering a vacant regiment to Colonel 
Hill, Mrs. Masham’s brother. Marlborough 
protested against the last appointment, as 
injurious to his influence in the army. The 
whigs promised support, and he demanded 
the dismissal either of IMrs. Masham or him- 
self. Angry interviews followed between 
the queen and the various whig leaders, Sun- 
derland even proposing to bring the matter 
before parliament. Marlborough retired to 
Windsor Lodge, and absented himself from 
a council meeting, where no notice was taken 
of his absence. It gradually became evident 
that ho could not reckon upon the support of 
the party or of Godolphin. Marlborough, 
after long resistance, withdrew his demand 
for the dismissal of the favourite, and was 
allowed to give the regiment to Colonel 
Meredith, thouglLlIill was immediately after- 
wards consoled by a pension of 1,000/. a year. 

The Dutch wore asking for Marlborough’s 
presence at the Hague. A complimentary 
address, asking that he should be ordered to 
diipart, was carried in the house, to which 
the queen gave a reply calculated to insinuate 
a suspicion that he had been anxious to stay 
in England. He reached the Hague on 
18 Feb. 1710. The party disintegration con- 
tinued; Harley attracted waverers to his 
side; Sacheverell became a popular hero; 
while Marlborough, though he attended the 
conferences now held at Gertruydenberg, felt 
himself deprived of any home support, and 
confined himself to formally obeying the de- 
cisions of the cabinet. He declares his con- 
viction that the French were not in earnest 
(Despatches, iv. 717). A final interview be- 
tween the duchess and the queen, with floods 
of tears and vehement recriminations, received 
with sullen resentment, took place on 6 April 
{Conduct, 238-44; Private Correspondence, 
i. 296-9), and Harley further weakened the 
whigs by obtaining the support of Shrews- 
bury, who was appointed chamberlain on 
13 April. Godolphin submitted to this ap- 
pointment, though made without his know- 
ledge, and the ministry began to lose all 
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moral weight. Marlborough, however, con- 
certed, with Eugene, a large scheme for the 
campaign. Arras, the most important for- 
tress which still covered the French frontier, 
was to be taken, and the allies were thence 
to attack Abbeville, Calais, and Boulogne. 
Great efforts were also to be made on Spain 
and the south of France. Marlborough 
reached Toumay on 18 April 1710, and began 
operations by the siege oi Douay, passing the 
h rench lines by surprise on 20 April. Trenches 
were opened on 5 May. Villars took com- 
mand of the French army near Cambray 
about 20 May. His forces, though he asserts 
the contrary, seem to have been about equal 
to Marlborough’s, and he made various man- 
oeuvres to interrupt the siege. Douay sur- 
rendered on 26 June, after an obstinate de- 
fence. The passage of the French lines had 
incidentally led to another indication of loss 
of influence. A list of officers was recom- 
mended for promotion by Marlborough, which 
stopped short of Hill and Masham. The 
queen forced him to give way on both points. 
The duch(^ss declined to make his concession 
a ground for proposing a reconciliation with 
Mrs. Masham. Sunderland was dismissed on 
13 June, when the ministry sent a memorial 
to Marlborough entreating him to restrain 
his resentment at the fall of his son-in-law 
and remain at the head of the army. They 
told him that he would thus hinder the dis- 
solution of parliament, an argument which 
shows the real secret of their weakness. 
Marlborough consented, moved chiefly, as he 
said, by this consideration (CoxE, iii. 241-9). 
The allies were alarmed at the prospect. 
The Dutch sent a memorial to protest ; the 
emperor wrote to the queen begging her 
not to dissolve parliament or dismiss the 
ministry, and to Marlborough begging him 
not to resign. 'Phe interference was useless, 
or worse ; and the duchess improved the oc- j 
casion by a series of violent epistles, to which 
the (jueen finally declined to reply. 

Villars now avoided an engagement, the 
loss of which must have been disastrous, and 
took up a strong position from Arras to the 
Somme. His skilful dispositions forced the 
allies to abandon their attack upon Arras, 
and content themselves with the capture of 
Bethune (28 Aug.), St. Vincent (29 Sept.), 
and Aire (12 Nov.) Marlborough mentions 
the loss of a convoy during the siege of St. 
Vincent as the * first ill news’ he had had to 
send in nine years’ war {Private Correspon- 
dence^ i. 393). He complains of the want of 
engineers, which delayed these and other 
sieges {Despatches^ v. 105). While slow 
progress was thus being made abroad, the 
ministry was rapidly collapsing. Halifax 


was partly detached from the whigs by his 
appointment as joint plenipotentiary at the 
Hague. At last the catastrophe came. Go- 
dolphin was dismissed on 8 Aug., and by the 
end of the mouth Somers, Orford, and Coav- 
per were out of office, and the administration 
formed, of which Harley and St. John were 
the prominent leaders. Parliament was dis- 
solved on 26 Sept. The new ministcr.s .showed 
their sympathies by delaying to provide funds 
for Blenheim. Marlborough felt himself ill 
supported, while the allies became suspicious. 
The campaigns on the Bhine and in the south 
were nugatory, and the Spanish war ended 
with the disasters at Brihuega and Villa 
Viciosa. ^Marlborough, after the campaign, 
went to the Hague, to consider future mea- 
sures. In the House of Commons, which 
met on 26 Nov., the tories had a great ma- 
jority. Marlborough did not receive the cus- 
tomary vote of thanks. For some time the 
dismissal of the duchess had been contem- 
plated, while efforts were made to persuade 
Marlborough to submit. The duchess herself 
wrote letters to Sir David Hamilton, one of 
the queen’s physicians, remonstrati i . o- ns usual, 
and insinuating a threat of publisJdng the 
old affectionate correspondence. Marlbo- 
rough reached liOndon on 28 Dec., while the 
controversy was still raging. At last, on 
17. Jan. 1711, Marlborough took a letter from 
the duchess to the queen' containing a final 
protest. He himself entreated the queen to 
retreat or delay, while complaining of a re- 
cent dismissal of three officers for drinking 
* confusion to his enemies.’ The queen was 
immovable, and Marlborougli the same night 
returned the duchess’s golden key of office. 
He yielded to the solicitations of the whig.s 
and Eugene by still retaining his command. 

The duchess now sent in her accounts, in 
which she cleared herself from insinuations 
of peculation. Swift, in the ‘Examiner’ 
(No. 16, 23 Nov. 1710), had accused the 
duchess of appropriating 22,000/. a year out 
of the privy purse. According to the duchess 
{Conduct^ p. 293) this referred to the pen- 
sion of 2,000/. a year which had been offered 
to her by the queen in 1702# and then abso- 
lutely refused. She now put things straight 
by charging the whole amount of the pen- 
sion for nine years as arrears. ‘It went 
very much against ’ the duchess to desire any- 
thing of the queen; but, considering how 
much was due to her economy and her other 
good services, she felt that the claim was 
only due to herself. She , added a last in- 
sult by taking away the locks and the marble 
chimneypiece from her lodgings in the palace. 
' The jEbllowing session brought fresh an- 
noyances. The old ministers were blamed ; 
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Peterborough received the thanks denied to 
Marlborough, and his old friend Cadogan 
was dismisfi^d from the post of envoy to the 
States. Supplied, however, were voted, and 
Marlboroug|a rdai^d the Uague on 4 March 
1711 to coni^xt th^/new campaign. St. John 
and Harley assurances of support, 

though committees of inquiry were ordered 
to investigate the state of national accounts, 
where it was expected that ^eat corruption 
would be detected. The death of the emperor 
on 17 April 1711 brought new perplexities. 
Eugene with German contingents was obliged 
to leave the Netherlands. Cnarles, the claim- 
ant of the Spanish crown, was now head of 
the house of Austria, and it was urged that 
such an accumulation of power was as un- | 
desirable as the accumulation in the hands of j 
the Bourbons. Villars meanwhile had con- | 
structed formidable lines in defence of the 
French frontier from Namur to the coast of 
Picardy. On 30 April Marlborough took 
command of his army between Lille and 
Douay. His forces, weakened by the depar- 
ture of Eugene, were apparently rather in- 
ferior to those of Villars. Louis forbade 
Villars to risk an engagement. He took up 
a position near Cambray, his front covered 
by the Sanzet, which joins the Scheldt at 
Boiichain, Marlborough’s camp was on the 
other side of the Sanzet, between Bouchain 
and Douay. The armies confronted each 
other for some weeks, till Marlborough con- 
certed a series of movements which have 
been regarded as among his most skilful 
operations. Villars had written to Louis 
boasting that Marlborough was at his ne 
plm ultra. After taking a small fort at 
Arleux which protected the Sanzet, Marl- 
borough moved to his left towards Bethune. 
Villars retook the fort at Arleux and demo- 
lished it, as he supposed it to be valued by 
his antagonist. Marlborough had, according 
to Kane (Campaigns, pp. 88-96), anticipated 
this destruction; ‘but he aftected extreme 
annoyance.’ He then approached Villars’s 
lines further west, near Arras. Villars moved 
to confront him, and Marlborough on 4 Aug. 
advanced as if»for an attack, spoke to his 
olHcers of his grievances, and professed that 
his resentment was leading him to a rash 
assault on a strong position. Suddenly on 
the same night he made a forced march of 
thirteen leagues to his left, many men drop- 
ping from latigue, crossed the Sanzet near 
Arleux, and seized Villars’s lines without 
opposition, while the marshal was still await- 
ing the attack near Arras. Villars speedily 
followed, and confronted Marlborough near 
Cambray. The Dutch deputies for once urged 
a battle, and Marlborough declined. He was 


much annoyed by the criticisms upon this de- 
cision, and declares that the enemy bad a su- 
periority of numbers and strength of position 
which would have made an attack hopeless 
(Despatches, 443, 465, &c.) He turned 
his advantage to account by skilfully cross- 
ing the river in face of Villars and imme- 
diately investing Bouchain. The operation 
was one of great difficulty, and every move- 
ment was dosely watched by Villars. All 
his attempts, however, were foiled, and the 
town surrendered on 14 Sept. 1711. Marl- 
borough on this occasion carefully protected 
the estates of the see of Cambray from plun- 
der, to show his respect for F4nelon. 

The siege of Quesnay was intended, but 
Marlborough’s campaigns were now closed. 
Some fruitless attempts at a reconciliation 
with Oxford had been made through Lord 
Stair in the summer of 1711 (CoxE, hi. 404^ 
441). St. John and Harley (now Lord Ox- 
ford), though still approving his plans, were 
secretly negotiating with the IVench. Prelimi- 
naries were signed at London, 27 Sept. (O.S.), 
and immediately became public. All prose- 
cution of the war on the part of England 
dropped. Marlborough reached tlie Hague, 
where he found that he had been accused of cor- 
ruption. The commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into abuses of the accounts reported that 
he received sums from Sir Solomon Medina,, 
contractor for supplying bread to his army, 
amounting between 170/ and 1710 to 63,319/. 
Marlborough at once wrote declaring that this 
sum was a regular perquisite of the general, and 
had been applied liy him to maintaining secret 
correspondence. lie added that in the last 
war parliament had voted 1 0,000/. a year for 
secret service. This being found insufficient, 
William III had arranged for a deduction of 
2^ per cent, on the pay of all foreign auxili- 
aries for the same ])ur])ose. Marlborough 
had obtained a royal warrant for the con- 
tinuance of this urrarigomen I , and liad applied 
the whole sum to this jmrpose, which had 
been essential to the continuance of the war. 

He landed at Greenwich 17 Nov. 1711. It 
was the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession, and generally celebrated by burning 
effigies of the pope, the devil, and the Pre- 
tender. A jesuit spy, named Plunket, circu- 
lated an absurd story, first published in the 
‘ Memoirs of Torcy,’ to the effect that Marl- 
borough had proposed to raise a popular tu- 
mult, seize tlie queen, and murder Oxford. 
The plot was supposed to have been concocted 
with Eugene, who came to England in the 
following January on a mission from the em- 
peror, and with the hope of working upon 
popular enthusiasm. The story only deserves 
mention because Swift afteiwards believed in 
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it {Four Last Years, Quieen Arm^, and it 
illustrates the preTailing excitexj^ent. Par- 
liament met 6 Dec., when Nottingham, who 
liad joined the whigs on consideration of their 
accepting the Occasional Conformity Bill, 
moved l£at no peace would be safe which left 
Spain and the Indus to the Bourbons. Marl- 
borough defended himself against the impu- 
tation of desiring wax, and the motion was 
carried by 64 to 62 in the House of Lords. 
The House of Commons rejected a similar 
motion by 232 to 106. After voting an ad- 
dress to the ^een ^0 Dec.) the lords ad- 
journed on 21 Dec. The queen gave signs of 
wavering, and Shrewsbury made advances to 
Marlborough, when the ministers determined 
on a vigorous move. The report of the com- 
missioners charging Marlborough with the 
appropriation of public money was . ordered 
to oe laid before the House of Commons. On 
31 Dec. 1711 the queen made an order dis- 
missing Marlboro\igh from all his employ- 
ments, in order ‘ that the matter might* un- 
dergo an impartial investigation.* Another 
decisive step followed. • The whig junto had 
virtually begun the system of party govern- 
ment, and their expulsion as a single body 
had made the fact evident. But they still 
commanded the upper house, while the tories 
commanded in the commons. It had to be 
settled which house should be supreme, and 
this was virtually decided by the creation of 
the twelve tory peers who, on the meeting of 
parliament after Christmas, gave a majority 
to the ministry. The accusation against 
Marlborough was again brought up in. tho 
commons. Besolutions were passecl, and an 
order was obtained from the queen for his 
prosecution by the attorney-general. The mi- 
nisters made inquiries, but the prosecution was 
ultimately dropped, and the failure of his ene- 
mies when in power to justify their accusation 
is sullicient proof that no case could be made 
out. The withdrawal of the English troops 
from the operations under ^ugeno produced 
violent debates in the lords. Halifax on 
28 May moved an address condemning this 
proceeding, and Marlborough was violently 
attacked by the tories. Lord Poulet accused 
him of sending his officers to slaughter in 
order to profit oy the sale of their commis- 
sions. Marlborough remained silent, but sent 
. a challenge to his accuser by Lord Mohun. 
Lady Poulet secured the queen*s interference, 

, and the duel was stopped. 

On 16 Sept. 1712 Godolphin died at Marl- 
borough’s house at St. Albans. Soon after- 
wards Marlborough resolved to leave Eng- 
land. There has been some speculation as to 
his motives. Marlborough was in a position 
of singular isolation, especially after Godol- 
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phin’s death. The ministers and their party 
were his bitter enemies j his connection with 
the whigs had always been due to external 
pressure, not to ^nuine sympathy, and, with 
the exception of Somers, the great lords were 
personally disapeeable tbtdm. He had pro- 
bably less public sympathy than any success- 
ful general. If he had cohtributecl to the 
natio^l glory, his motives had not been un- 
selfislf The splendid rewards of rank and 
wealth which had been bestowed upon him 
were a main object of his desires, and he was, ' 
therefore, sufficiently paid by receiving them 
without deserving the gratitude due to men 
animated, like Wellington, by a sense of duty , 
or, like Nelson, by enthusiastic patriotism. 
The attacks in the press, led by Swift in the 
‘ Examiner,* had struck the weak point. It 
was believed that he had prolonged the war 
for purposes of self-aggrandisement and for 
the gratification of a boundless avarice. The 
suit brought against him for the recovery of 
the sums received as percentage was still 
pending, and a sum of 30,000/. was claimed 
as arrears for works at Blenheim, for which he 
was considered to be personally responsible, 
the payments from the civil list having been 
stopped. It was not wonderful that he should 
jirefer the continent, where he would be wel- 
comed by his old allies in proportion to the 
coldness of his treatment by the country 
which had deserted them, and where ho might 
hope to take part in diplomatic arrangements 
bearing upon the English succession. Dal- 
rymple records a very questionable story that 
Oxford got possession of a copy of the letter 
about the Brest expedition, and used it in 
terrorcm {Memoirs, pt. ii. bk. iii. p. 62). 

Marlborough obtained a passport 30 Oct. 
1712, vested his estates in his sons-in-law as 
trustees, and consigned 50,000/. to Cadogan to 
be invested in the Dutch funds. On 28 Nov. lie 
sailed for Ostend. lie stayed some time at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The duchess joined him in the 
beginning of 171 3, and they settled at Frank- 
fort. In May he visited his principality at 
Mindelheim. Returning to Frankfort he had 
to meet a new charge of having mustered 
defective troops as complete in order to re- 
ceive the pay. To this he made n satisfactory 
reply, stating that the sums were used to 
obtain recruits. At the end of July he moved 
to Antwerp. On the conclusion of peace 
between the emperor and France at Rastadt 
in the spring of 1713, Mindelheim again be- 
came part of the Bavarian territories, and 
Marlboroifjgh vainly demanded an indemnity. 
He retained the rank of prince, without 
holding a fief. 

During 1713-14 he held various communi- 
cations with the court of Hanover, and made 
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arrangements with a view to transporting 
troops to England in the event of Anne’s 
death. In 1714 he sent an agent to the court 
of Hanover to counteract Oxford’s mission 
of his relation^ Mr. Harley. His correspon- 
dence with the Jacobites so late as 1713 was 
probably a mere blind ; he is said to have 
refused a loan of 100,000/. asked by the Pre- 
tender as a test of his sincerity (^Lockuaiit, 
i. 461) ; and he was no doubt serious in con- 
certing measures with the supporters of the 
Hanoverian succession. It is also said that 
his old friend llolingbroke endeavoured to 
obtain his support during the final intrigues 
against Lord Oxford (Macphbrson, History , 

On t he news of Ailne’s last illness he sailed 
from Ostend. He reached Dover on the day 
of her death, 1 Aug. 1 714. He was mortified 
by the omission of his name from the list of 
lords justices nominated by the new king, 
who remembered, it is said, the refusal of 
Marlborough and Eugene to confide to him 
the scheme of campaign in 1708, or possibly 
suspected his sincerity. He was induced, 
however, after a short time (September 1714) 
to resume the offices of captain-general and 
master of the ordnance. He took some part 
in military measures, and pacified the guards 
who had grievances as to clothing by ordering 
a double supply ^ of shirts and jackets of su- 
erior quality,’ with ^ a Miberal donation of 
eer.’ Duringthe Scotch insurrection of 17 16 
he raised money to support the bank, and 
gave directions for the movements which 
ended in the capture of the Jacobite force at 
Preston. He was saddened by the loss of his 
third daughter, the Countess of Bridgewater, 
22 March 1714, and of his second daughter, 
the Countess of Sunderland, 16 April 1716. 
On 28 May 1716 he had a paralytic stroke, 
followed by another on 10 Nov. Marlbo- 
rough had been remarkable for his physical 
as well as his intellectual vigour; but his 
multitudinous labours and responsibilities had 
told upon his strength. His letters during 
his campaigns are full of complaints of severe 
headaches. In December 1711 he said in a 
debate that his * great age ’ (sixty-one) and 
* numerous fatigues in war ’ made him long 
for repose. He was prematurely broken. Al- 
thouf^ he recovered the use 01 his faculties, 
could attend in parliament, and discharge 
his official duties, he was clearly declining 
(see the duchess’s account of his state, Ooxb, 
iii. 648). His chief public appearance was 
at the impeachment of Oxford in I7l7, when 
he voted against Oxford’s friends. A story 
that he was frightened into helping Oxford’s 
acquittal by a threat of the production of 
some early communications of a Jacobite ten- 


dency is given in the * Biographia,’but the evi- 
dence, thoqgh circumstantial, is unsatisfac- 
tory and inconsistent. During the South Sea 
mania he, or the duchess in his name, made a 
judicious speculation, and cleared 100,000/. 
At some ipidefinite date we find him troubled 
by having 160,000/. on his hands and not 
knowing what to do with it (Thomson, ii. 
647). He spent his time at Blenheim, Wind- 
sor, and Holywell ; he was fond of riding, 
amused himself with cards, and was mumi 
attached to his grandchildren. Some of them 
took part in amateur performances of ^ Ta- 
merlane ’ and ‘ All for Love,’ at Blenheim ; 
Bishop Hoadly wrote a prologue for the last, 
which the duchess bowdlerised. No kissing 
was allowed. We hear little more of his 
domestic life, except occasional anecdotes of 
his love of petty savings. King {Anecdotes^ 
p. 104) says that he always walked when old 
and infirm to save sixpence for a chair. He 
had a fresh stroke of paralysis in June 1722, 
and died on the 16th. He was buried with 
great splendour in Westminster Abbey, but 
the body was afterwards removed to the 
chapel at Blenheim, where a mausoleum was 
erected by Rysbrach. 

The duchess passed the remainder of her 
life in a series of deadly quarrels. Her pug- 
nacity was boundless, and, though wrong- 
headed, she was far too shrewd to bo con- 
temptible. The duke left her a jointure of 
16,000/. a year. She had also the right to 
spend 10,000/. a year for five years in com- 
pleting Blenheim. She received otFers of 
marriage before the end of 1722 from an old 
friend. Lord Coningsby [q. v.], and a few 
months later from ‘ the proud Duke of So- 
merset. She declined both, and successfully 
recommended Lady Charlotte Finch to the 
duke as a substitute. The completion of Blen- 
heim gave rise to long lawsuits, of which 
some account is given in Coxe (iii. 633-40) 
and Thomson (y. 446-60). An act was 
passed in the first year of George making the 
crown responsible for the arrears incurred up 
to the suspension of the works. Disputes, 
however, arose, and ultimately it was decided 
that the duke was responsible for a consider- 
able sum.' The duchess took the matter into 
her own hands after the duke’s death, and 
finished the house within the five years, and 
for less than half the sum allowed. The whole 
sum spent, according to Coxe, was 300,000/., 
of which 60,000/. was spent by the Marl- 
boroughs. TTie remainder waa paid from the 
civil list (not, of course, from the queen’s 
private purse). In the course of the jpro- 
ceedings the duchess had a long and bitter 
quarrel with the architect Vanbrugh. He 
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tried in vain to preserve the ancient manor- 
house of Woodstock, alleging very excellent 
reasons (Thomson, ii. 629-47). She after- 
wards accused him of extravagance, and for- 
bade him to enter the building. The quarrel 
was complicated by his taking part in ar- 
ranging a marriage between the duchess’s^j 
granddaughter Lady Harriet Oodolphin and 
the Duke of N e wcastl e. She accused Cadogan 
of ’misapplying the 50,0001, entrusted to him 
in 1712, and carried on a successful lawsuit 
against him (CoXB, iii. 626). . She had another 
series of quarrels with the Duke of St. Al- 
bans arising out of the rangership of Windsor 
Park, and others about a permission to pass 
through St. James’s Park. This last was 
part of an endless series of quarrels with Sir 
Robert Walpole, who had wished her to 
lend a large sum of trust money to the public 
funds, and who, as she thought, had got the 
better of her in the transaction. Hatred of 
Walpole seems to have become her pet anti- 
pathy. 

She fell out with the two daughters who 
survived the duke — Henrietta, wife of Fran- 
cis, earl of Godolphin, who became duchess 
on her father’s death, and died in ITSS ; and 
Mary, duchess of Montagu, who alone sur- 
vived her. Lady Anno Eger ton, the only 
•daughter of Lady Bridgewater, oifended 
her, and the grandmother got a portrait, 
blackened its face, and hung it up in her 
room with the inscription ^She is much 
blacker within.’ Her son-in-law, I^ord Sun- 
derland, had annoyed her by a third marriage. 
He afterwards brought to the duke in 1720 
a report that the duchess had been engaged 
in a Jacobite plot. She called upon George I 
and the Duchess of Kendal to express their 
disbelief in the story, and received an unsatis- 
factory answer. The quarrel led to a breach 
with Lord Sunderland, which was increased 
by his share in the South Sea schemes. His 
son Charles Spencer, who becaipe Duke of 
Marlborough in 1733 on the death of his 
aunt, was not a favourite with his grand- 
mother, but she had a weakness for his bro- 
ther John, to whom she left aB her disposable 
property, in spite of his dissolute and extra- 
vagant life (see Thomson, vol. ii. for details 
■of the disputes). The least unpleasant ac- 
count of the duchess comes from Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu ( Works, ed. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, i. 76). From her coines the story that 
the duchess had one day cut off her hair to 
annoy the duke, who took no notice at the 
time, but laid up the curls in a cabinet, where 
she found them after his death. At this point 
of the story she always burst into tears (see 
Walpole’s ' Reminiscences ’ in Cunningham, 
vol. 1 . cxxxix-clxi, for other anecdotes). 


The duchess spent much time in writing 
memorials and arranging papers for her own 
and her husband's lives. She did not publish 
her account of her ^ induct’ until 1742, 
though some draft had been prepared in 1711 
and suppressed by Burnet’s advice {Historical 
MSS. Commission, 8th Report, p. 26). She 
was helped in the final redaction by Natha- 
niel Hooke [q. v.l, and is said to have given 
him 6,000/. for liia trouble. It provoked 
various replies, and was defended by Field- 
ing. In 1740 she had been told by her doc- 
tors (Walpole to Mann, 10 Dec. 1741) that 
she would die if she were not blistered. * I 
won’t be blistered, and I \von’t die,’ she re- 

E lied, and she kept her word for the time. 

he died, probably at Marlborough Ilouse 
{IJfe of Sarah, late Duchess Dowager of 
Marlborough, 1746, n catchpenny produc- 
tion), on 18 Oct. 1744. She is said to have 
left 60,000/. a year. The most remarkable 
bequests were 20,000/. to Lord Chesterfield, 
10,000/. to William Pitt, for the ^ noble de- 
fence he made for the support of the laws of 
England,’ and 600/, apiece to GJover and 
Mallet to write the history of ♦he Duke of 
Marlborough. No part of the history was 
to be in verse. None of it was ever written. 
Her will shows that she had spent large 
sums in buying landed estates. 'After the 
South Sea she boughtWimbledon Manor from 
Sir Theodore Jansen, who was then ruined, 
and there built a house, which became her 
favourite residence. The manor descended 
to the Spencers ; the house was burnt down 
in 1786. The duchess was not an amiable 
woman. It would be wrong, however, to 
overlook her remarkable ability, and her 
writing, if spiteful and untrustworthy, is 
frequently vigorous and undeniably shrewd. 
It would be less easy to show that her policy 
was mistaken than that she was wrong in 
trying to scold it into a weak mind. She 
robably exaggerated her influence with the 
uke, who rather temporised with her fury 
than gave way to her wishes. Of him it 
may said that he really possessed such 
virtues as are compatible with an entire ab- 
sence of the heroic instincts. Not only is his 
paternal tenderness touching, but he was 
signally humane in the conduct of war. He 
was supreme as a man of business, and al- 
lowed no scruples to interfere with the main 
chance. Every one who saw him declares 
the dignity and grace of his manner to have 
been irresistible. Lord Chesterfield’s cha- 
racteristic theory that he owed his success 
principally to this quality is partly due to 
the love of an epigram, but is also signifi- 
cant of the limitations of his intellect. His 
judgment was of superlative clearness, but 
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without the brilliant genius which would 
make a charge of commonplace palpably 
absurd. 

A list of the preferments of the duke and 
duchess has been fre(][uently reprinted ^ee 
IIearne’s Collectimis by Doblo, i. 162). The 
duke had 7,000/. as plenipotentiary, 10,000/. 
as general of the Englisii forces, 3,000/. as 
master of the ordnance, 2,000/. as colonel of 
the guards, 10,000/. from the States-Gene- 
ral, 5,000/. pension, 1,826/. for travelling, and 
1,000/. fora table, or in all 39,826/. lie received 
also 16,000/. as percentage, which, according 
1.0 him, was spent on secret service, and hand- 
some presents from foreign powers. The 
duchess liad 8,fK)0/. as groom of the stole, 
and 1,500/. for each of her three oflices os 
ranger of Windsor Park, mistress of the robes, 
and keeper of the privy purse, or in all 7,600/. 
The united sums thus amount to 62,325/. The 
duchess reckons her own oHices as worth only 
5,600/. a year. She says that the rangership 
was worth only the * milk of a few cows and 
a little tiring.’ She ultimately received also 
the nine years’ pension at 2,000/. a year. Be- 
sides this, she had after the death of the 
queen-dowager (1705) a lease, ‘ for fifty years 
at first,’ of the ground called the ^ Friery ’ 
in St. James’s Park, on which Marlborough 
House was built in 1709 (see Wentworth 
Papers^ 89, 98), at a cost, she says, of from 
40,000/. to 60,000/. {Conduct, 291 -7). She 
gives careful details of her economical man- 
agement of 'the office of the robes, and de- 
clares that she would never sell offices. 

On the death in 1733 of Henrietta (duchess 
of Marlborough in succession to the first 
duke), the title was assumed by her ne])hew, 
Charles Spencer [q. v.^, fifth earl of Sunder- 
land, and son of the fourth carl of Sunder- 
land, by Anne, second daughter of the first 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 

[The best life of Marlborough is still the tire- 
some but exhaustive Memoirs by Archdeacon 
Coxo (3 vols. 1818-10), with many original 
papers from tjie family records at Blenheim. 
Previous lives were: Lives of the two illustrious 
generals, John, Duke of Marlborough, and Fran- 
cis Eugene, Prince of Savoy, 1713; Annals of 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, and Prince 
Eugene, 1714 life by Thomas Lediard, in 3 vols. 
1736 (some original matter) ; History of Marl- 
borough by the author of the History of Prince 
Eugoiio, three editions, 1741, 1742, and 1765 (of 
no value) ; Histpire de John Churchill, due de 
Marlborough, 1808, 3 vols. readable and im- 
partial, by Madgett, who had been desired by 
Napoleon to translate Ledyard, and the Al)b6 
Dutems, who seems (see Dutems in Biographie 
Universelle) to have done most of the work. The 
only considerable life since Coze is the loose nar- 


rative by Alison [see under Alison, Sib Archi- 
bald], second and fullest edition in 1852. Short 
summaries have been recently published by Mrs.. 
Creighton in Historical Biographies, 1879, and 
by G. Sfaintsbury in English Worthies Series, 
1886. The military histoi’y is given from the 
French side by Histoire Militaire du regne de 
Ix)ui8 le Grand, by the Marquis do Quincy, 7 vols. 
1726. In 1725 appeared Batailles gagn^es par* 
le . . . Prince Eugene, 2 vols. folio, the first con- 
sisting of Explications Historiques by J. Dumont 
(Baron de Carelscroom) ; the second a volume of 
handsome, but not very useful engravings, of 
plans of battles, sieges, &c., by Huchtenburg. In 
1729 was published the Histoire Militaire du. 
Prince Eugene, du Prince et Due de Marlborough 
et du Prince de Nassau-Frise, in 2 vols. folio. 
The first reprints Dumont’s accounts from the 
‘ Batailles gagn^es,* with an introduction on Eu- 
gene’s earlier history by J. Bousset; the second 
contains a supplement by Rousset, with the- 
plates from the ‘ Batailles gagnees.’ the supple- 
ment being also issued separately to form a se- 
cond volume to the ‘Batailles gagnees.’ A trans- 
lation of Dumont forms the fourth part, and a 
translation of Roussot’s supplement the fifth 
. part, of Dos grossem Feldherrns Eugonii . . . 

' Heldouthaten, Niirnberg, 1736. In 1747 Rous- 
set published a third volume of the Histoire 
Militaire, with' fresh documents and discussions. 
The Military History of Eugene and Marlbo- 
rough (by John Campbell, 1708-1775 [q. v.]), 
with copper-plates engraved by Claude du Bose, 
2 vols. fol. 1736, is mainly a reproduction of Du- 
mont and Rousset (1725-9). Recent publica- 
tions of original documents are the M6moires 
Militaires rclalifs a la Succession d’Espagne, 
1836, ^c. in the DocumeTits In^dirs, edited by 
General Pelet ; Letters and Despatches of Marl- 
borough (170*2-12), edited by Sir George Mur- 
ray, from original letter-books discovered at 
Blenheim, 5 a'oIs. 1845; and the Feldziige des 
Prinzen Eugen v. Savo^^on, in course of publicii- 
tion by the Austrian government, which gives 
the fullest accounts of the campaign of Blenheim 
(series i. vol. vi.), and of the campaign of Oude- 
narde and Lille (scries ii. vol. i.) Among con- 
temporary books may bo noticed : The Conduct 
of the Duke of Marlborough during the present 
War, with original Papers, 1712 (by Francis Hall, 
chaplain to the duke, afterwards bishop of Chiches- 
ter) ; Campaigns of King William and the Duke 
of Marlborough, by Brigadier-general Richard 
Kane (27id edition, 1747); Compleat History 
of the late War in the Netherlands (1713), by 
Thomas Brodrick ; and A Compendious Journal of 
all the Marches, Battles, Sieges, ... by John 
Millner, sergeant in the Royal Regiment of Foot 
of Ireland (1736). The Memoirs of the Marquis 
de Feuquiftre (c/. 1711) (3rd edition, 1736) con- 
tain some interesting criticisms by a contempo- 
rary military observer. See also Memoirs of 
Villars (in Petitot Collection, vol. Ixix.) for cam- 
paigns of 1705, 1709, 1710, 1711; and of Ber- 
wick (Petitot, vol. Ixv. Ixvi) for campaigns of 
1702, 1703, 1708 (especially), and 1709. The 
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•CorrespondaDce , Diplomatique et Militaire de 
Marlborough, ITeinsius et Hop, edited from the 
originals by Vreede in 1850, gives important 
^letails of negotiations in 1706-7. For the poli- 
tical life see (besides the ordinary books) the j 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Account of her Con- I 
iluctfrom her first Coming to Court till the year ' 
1710 , 1742 (‘ digested ’ by \i. N. Hooke). With | 
this are to bo compared The Other Side of the | 
•Question, or an Atttsmpt to Rescue the Characters | 
of the two Royal Sisters, Q. Mary and Q. Anne, 

out of the hands of the D D of in 

a letter to her Grace, by a Woman of Quality, 
1742 (by J. Ralph) ; A Review of a late Treatise 
<'ntitlod Conduct, &c. (with Continuation, both 
in 1742) ; and a Full Vindication of the Dutchess 
Dowager of Marlborough, 1742 (by H. Fielding, 
but of no other value). 'I'ho Private Corre- 
spondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 

2 vols. 1838, contains many letters from herself 
and her contemporaries, chiefly from Coxe’s manu- 
scripts and the Opinions of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, r(iprintod from a volume privately 
printed by D. Dalrymple, lord Hailes, in 1788, 
from letters to Lord Stair. Memoirs of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, by Mrs. A. T. Thom- 
son, 2 vols. 1839, is chiefly founded upon the 
Ooxe manuscripts. In 1875 appeared Letters of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, now first printed 
from the original manuscripts at Ift'adrcsfiold 
Court, chiefly to a relation named J(.*nnings (or 
Jennens) at St. Albans. An account of the manu- 
scripts at Blenheim is given in the eighth report 
of the Historical MSS. Commission.] L. S. 

CHURCHILL, JOHN SPRIGGS 
MOUSS (1801-1875), medical miblisher, 
third son of the Rejv. .Fames Cliurcni 11, a dis- 
senting minister, by liis wife, a dauglitei* of 
Mr. George Morss, was born at Ongar in Es- 
sex, 4 Ang. 1801 . He was educated at Henley 
grammar school, under the Rev. Dr. George 
Scobell. In 1 816 ho was bound an apprentice 
for seven years to Elizabeth Cox & Son, medi- 
-cal booksellers, of 89 High Street, Southwark. 
Having served his timelie became a freeman of 
the Stationers’ Company, and then for about 
eighteen months was emploved in the house 
of Longman & Co. Aided by the fortune of 
his wife, whom he married in 1832, he started | 
in business on his own account, purchasing the 
old-established retail connection of Callow & 
Wilson, 16 Princes Street, Leicester Square. 
Churchill attended book sales and the sales 
of medical libraries all over the country, and 
issued an annual catalogue. The business 
increased, but not satisfactorily, owing to the 
new practice of * underselling.’ Churchill 
therefore began to publish, and one of the 
•earliest productions of his press was Liston’s 
^ Practical Surgery,’ 1837, of which repeated 
editions have been demanded. A well-known 
series of manuals followed. The first was 


1840, which was succ(^eded by Dr. Golding 
Bird’s ‘ Manual of Natural Philosopliy, and 
Diagnosis of Urinary Deposits,’ 1844, and by 
Fownes’s ^ Manual of Chemistry.’ 

Churchill relied on his own judgment, and 
liad few failures. Of the numerous pamph- 
let a, however, which his house was employed 
to produce, it is said that only one paid its ex- 
penses (Mr. Lawrence’s Glunteriaii Oration,’ 
1834). In 1838 Churchill became the ])ub- 
lisher of the ^ British and Fortngn Medical 
Review.’ At extremely low prices he brought 
out expensively illustrated works, such as 
‘ Medical Botany,’ edited by Dr. Stephenson 
and by his brother James Morss Churchill ; 
Dalrymple’s ‘ IMorbid Anatomy of tlie Eye,’ 
Maclise’s ^ Surgiciil Anatomy,’ Sibson’s ‘ Me- 
dical Anatomy,’ and other works. He issued 
the anonymous ‘Vestigt^s of the Natural 
History of Creation,’ 1844 [see Chambeks, 
Robert]. From 1842 to 1847 he was the 
publisher of the ^Lancet,’ and in 1850 ho 
began the* ^Medical Times,’ with which the 
‘Medical Gazette’ was amalgamated in 1852, 
In 1854 he removed from Princes Street to 
New Burlington Street, gave up retail trade, 
and confined his attention soleV to publish- 
ing. He built a house at Wimbledon in 
1852; in 1861 he was mad(5 a county magi- 
strate. He finally settled in 1862 at Pern- 
bridge Square, Bayswtrter. For many years 
he was a great invalid; in July 1876 ho went 
to Tunbridge Wells, where he died on 3 Aug. 
He was buried in Brompton cemetery. The 
publishing business is carried on by his two 
sons, ,Tohn and Augustus Churcliill, to wliom 
he had resigned it on his retirennmt in 
1870. 

[Bookseller, September 1875, p. 782; Medical 
Times and Gazette, 14 Aug. 1875, pp. 197-200.] 

G. C. B. 

CHURCHILL, JOHN WINSTON 
! SPENCER, seventh Duke ov Marlborough 
(1822-1883), politician, was the eldest son of 
George Spencer Church ill, sixth duke of Marl- 
borough, who died in 1857, by his first wife, 
Lady .Fane Stewart, daughter of George, eighth 
earl of Galloway. He was bern at Garboldis- 
ham Hall, Norfolk, 2 June 1822. He was edu- 
cated at Eton in 1 835-8, and at Oriel College, 
Oxford. He commenced his public career as 
a lieutenant in the 1st Oxfordshire yeomanry- 
in 1843, and took liis scat in the House of Com- 
mons as conservative member for Woodstock 
on 22 April 1844 (being then known as Mar- 
quis of Blandford), but in consequence of 
having siipport/ed free trade measures without 
the concurrence of his father, whose influence 
at Woodstock was paramount, he was obliged 
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dreds on 1 May in the following year. On the 
assembly of the new parliament in 1847, he 
was re-elected for Woodstock, and, although 
an unsuccessful candidate for Middlesex in 
1852, kept his seat for the former place con- 
tinuously until 1857, when he became Duke 
of Marlborough, and was in the same year 
gazetted lord-lieutenant of Oxfordshire. He 
was lord steward of the household in July 
1866, a privy councillor on 10 July, and lord 
president of the council from 8 March 1867 
to December 1 868. In 1874, on the formation 
of Mr. Disraeli’s second cabinet, he was offered, 
but declined, the viceroyalty of Ireland. On 
28 Nov. 1876 he succeeded the Duke of Aber- 
corn as lord-lieutenant, which ^st he held 
down to the resignation of the Deaconsfield 
ministry in Ma^ 1880. He was president of the 
Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal 
Benevolent Society for many years. He died 
suddenly of angina pectoris at 29 Berkeley 
Square, London, on 5 July 1883. After lying 
in state at Blenheim Palace, he was buried in 
the private chapel on 10 July. The duke was 
a sensible, honourable, and industrious public 
man. To him Lord Beaconsfield on 8 March 
1880 addressed the famous letter in which he 
announced the dissolution of parliament, and 
appealed to the constituencies for a fresh lease 
ot power. His administration of Ireland was 
popular, and he endeavoured to l)enefit the 
trade of the country. He is beat known as 
author in 1856 of an act (19 and 20 Viet, 
cap. 104), which bears his name, for the 
purpose of strengthening the church of Eng- 
land in large towns by the subdivision of 
extensive parishes, and the erection of smaller 
vicarages or incumbencies. His last public 
appearance was 28 June 1888, when he luade 
an able speech in opposition to the third read- 
ing of the Deceasetl Wife’s Sister’s Marriage 
Bill. He married, on 1 2 .1 uly 1843, the Lady 
hVances Anne Emily Vane Tempest, eldest 
daughter of Charles William Vane Tempest, 
third marquis of Londonderry. During her 
residence in Ireland she instituted a famine 
relief fund, by which she collected 1 12,484/., 
which was spent in seed potatoes, food, and 
clothing. Thq duke was succeeded in his 
title by his oldest son, George Charles, Lord 
Randolph Churchill is his second son. 

[Brown’s Life of Lord Beaconsfeld, 1 882, il. 
87, 202, portrait ; Times, 6, 7, 9, 11, and 13 July 
1883; Morning Post, 6 July 1883; Illustrated 
London News, 28 Oct. 1876, p. 404, portrait; 
Graphic, 14 July 1883, p. 32, portrait; collected 
information.] G. C. B. 

CHURCHILL, SARAH, Duchess oe 
Mahlborouqh (1660-1744). [See under 
CiiuKCHiLL, John, first Duke of Mael- 

JiOROUGH.] 


CHURCHILL, Sir WINSTON (1620?- 
1688), politician and historian, was descended 
from an ancient family in. Dorset shire. He 
was the son of John Churchill of N unthorn in 
that county, a lawyer of some eminence, and 
of Sarah, daughter and coheiress of Sir Henry 
Winston of Standistone, Gloucestershire, 
and was born at Wooton Glanville about 
1620. In 1686 be entered St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where he is said to have distinguished 
himself by his ‘ sedateness and great appli- 
cation to his studies,’ although he was obliged,, 
on account of the circumstances of his family, 
to leave the university without taking a de- 
gree. Some time afterwards he man*ied Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Drake of Ashe^ 
Devonshire, and Eleanor, his wife, sister of 
George Villiers, duke of Buckingham. Having 
during the civil war adhered to the party of 
the king, ho was reduced to such extremities 
that his wife was obliged to retire for some 
time to her father’s house at Ashe. After 
the Restoration he returned to his estate, and 
lie was elected to represent the borough of 
Plymouth in the parliament which met 8 May 
1061. In 1663 ho received the honour of 
knighthood, and in 1664 he was chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society. In the latter 
year he was appointed commissioner of the- 
court of claims in Ireland, for the purpose of 
adjudging the qualifications of those who had 
forfeited their estates. On his return he wa» 
constituted one of the clerk comptrollers of 
the green cloth, an office of some importance- 
at court. After the dissolution of the Pen- 
sionary parliament in 1679 he was dismissed 
from office, but shortly afterwards was re- 
stored by the king, and continued to hold it 
duringthe remainder of the reign of Charles 11^ 
and also during that of J ames II. During the 
reign of the latter monarch he represented the 
borough of Lynn Regis. He died 26 March 
1688, and three days afterwards was buried in 
the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, West- 
minster. By his wife he had seven sons and 
four daughters, including J ohn, duke of Marl- 
borough Tq. V.], and Arabella Churchill [q. v.l 
ChurdiiU’s extreme royalist sentiments lea 
him to devote his learning and leisure to the 
composition of a kind of apotheosis of the 
kings of England, which he dedicated to 
Charles II, and published in 1675 under the 
title * Divi Britannici ; being a Remark upon 
the Lives of all the Kings of this Isle, from 
the year of the World 2866 until the year of 
Grace 1660,’ with the arms of all the kings 
of England, ‘which made it sell among 
novices’ (Wood). 

[Lediard’s Life of Marlborough ; Collins’s 
Peerage, ed. 1812, i. 365-6 ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. 
(Bliss), iv. 235.] T. F. H. 
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CHURCHYARD, THOMAS a620?- 
1604), miscellaneous writer, was Dorn at 
Shrewsbury about 1620, and in his youth 
was attached to the household of the famous 
Earl of Surrey, whose memory he fondly 
cherished throughout his long life. He com- 
menced his literary career when Edward VI 
was on the throne, and he continued writing 
until after the accession of James. His ear- 
liest extant production is a poetical tract of 
three leaves, 4to, without title-page, headed 
^ A myrrour for man where in he shall see 
the myserable state of thys worlde,* which 
the colophon shows to have been printed in 
the reign of Edward VI. At this early date 
he had a controversy with a x^erson named 
Camel, against whom he directed some sati- 
rical broadsides (Lemon, Catalogue of Printed 
Broadsides in Soc, of Antiq. 7-10), which 
were collected, with Camefs rejoinders, in , 
1660, under the title of * The Contention be- | 
twyxte Churchyeard and Camell upon David j 
Dycers Drame . . . Newlye Imxjrinted,* 4to, 
28 leaves ; 2nd ed. 1666. In * Churchyards 
Challenge, M 693, there is a list of ^ The Books 
that I can call to memorie alreadie Printed,* 
in which ho informs us that ‘ The Legend of 
8hore*s Wife,* first printed in the -^563 edi- 
tion of Baldwin*s ‘ Myrroure for Magistrates,* 
was written in the days of Edward VI. 

^ Shore’s Wife * was the most popular of 
Churchyard’s poems, and the best j it was 
reprinted with additions in his ^ Challenge.* 
From the same source wo learn that in Queen 
Mary's reign he wrote a book (now unknown) 
‘called a New-yeares gift to all England, 
which booke treated of rebellion,* and that 
he was the author of ‘ Many things in the 
Booke of Songs and Sonets* (i.e. ‘Tottell’s 
Miscellany,* 1657). Churchyard was early 
trained to arms, and for many years he was 
actively engaged both at home and abroad 
in military service. In a poem entitled ‘ A 
tra^icall discours of the vnhappie mans life * 
(printed in * The Firste part of Churchyardes 
Chippes,* 1676), he gives a lonjj account of his 
adventures. His first campaign was served 
under Sir William Drury in Scotland, where 
he was taken prisoner, but by his fair words 
induced his captors to treat him well. After- 
wards he went to Ireland, where by his mili- 
tary exploits he gained ‘ of money right good 
stoer.* From Ireland he crossed to England 
in the hope of obtaining preferment at court, 
but meeting with no success, he served as a 
volunteer, first in the Low Countries, and 
afterwards in France. He was more than 
once taken prisoner, endured much hardship, 
and gained little reward. For some time he 
was a prisoner in Paris, whence he escaped 
(by breaking his parole, it would seem), and 


made his way to Ragland in Monmouthshire. 
Afterwards, for eight years, he served under 
Lord Grey, and was present at the siege of 
Leith in 1660. Then, liaving rested awhile 
at court, he proceeded to Antwerp, where he 
assisted in suppressing some domestic dis- 
turbances, and made nimself so unpopular 
with the malcontents that he narrowly es- 
caped assassination, and was glad to make 
his way to Paris in the disguise of a priest. 
From Paris he set out for St. Quentin, and 
passed through some surprising adventures on 
the road. Later he went to Guernsey, and 
afterwards repaired once more to the court in 
the hope of finding preferment. Ho constantly 
complains of his poverty and his many disap- 
pointments. Feeling the need of sympathy 
and encouragement he chose ‘from countrio 
soile a sober wife ; * but his marrii^e served 
only to heighten his afilictions. Ho was in- 
defatigable in issuing tracts and broadsides : 
they attracted little notice at the time of 
publication, and are now exceedingly scarce. 
The following broadsides are preserved in the* 
Britwell collection : 1. ‘ The Lamentacion of 
Freyndsliyp,* n. d. 2. ‘ A greatter thanks for 
Churchyardes welcome home,* n. J 3. ‘ A 
Farewell cauld Churcheyeards ound,* n. d. 
4. ‘ The Epitnphe of the Honorable Earle of 
Pembroke,^ 1570 (reprinted in ‘ Churchyard's 
Chance,* 1580). In 1676 Churchyard pub- 
lished tt voluminous collection of pieces, in 
prose and verse, under the title of ‘ The Firste 
Parte of Churchyardes Chippes, contayning 
twelve severall Labours,* &c., 4to, with a de- 
dication to ‘ Maister Christofor Hatton, Es- 
quier.* In the dedicatory epistle he quaintly 
explains why he had given such an odd title 
to his book ; ‘ And for that from ray head, 
hand, and penne, can floe no farre fatched 
eloquence nor sweete sprinklyngspeaches(sea- 
soned with spiced termes) I call my workes 
Churchyardes Chips, the basnes whereof can 
beguild [«>] no man with better opinion then 
the substance it selfe doth import.’ The de- 
dication is followed by a poetical address ‘ To 
the dispisers of other mens workes that shoes 
nothing of their owne,* in which he threatens 
that when his chips have ‘ roaed a blaes* he 
will bring ‘ a bigger ... to make you world- 
lings smiel.' One of the poems gives a de- 
scription of the siege of Leith, at which the 
author was present. In 1678 appeared ‘ A 
Lamentable and Pitifull Description of the 
wofull Warres in Flaunders,* 4to, with a de- 
dicatory epistle to Sir Francis Walsingham. 
It was followed by ‘ The Miserie of Flaunders, 
Calamitie of Fraunce,' &c. (1579), 4to, and 
‘ A general! rehearsall of Warres,* &c. (1679), 
4to. The latter work, which is dedicated to 
Sir Christopher Hatton, in an epistle dated 
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15 Oct. 1679, has the running title ^Church- 
yardes Choise.* It contains a general review 
of the exploits of English soldiers and sailors 
from the reign of Henry VIII to the early 
days of Elizabeth ; moral discourses, poems, 
&c. In celebration of Elizabeth’s progress of 
1578, Churchyard ]^ublished ^ A Disco vrse of 
the Queenes Maiesties entertainement.in Suf- 
folk and Norfolk . . . Wherevnto isadioyned 
a Commendation of Sir Humfrey ( filberts ven- 
trous iourney ’ (1579), 4to. Some copies of 
this tract contain * A welcome home ’ to Mar- 
tin Frobisher, whose exploits Churchyard had 
recounted in an interesting tract entitled ^ A 
Pray sc and Reporte of Maister Martyne Fro- 
hoishers Voyage to Meta Incognita,’ 1578, 
12m(). In 1580 Churchyard published the 
following pieces : 1. ‘ A Plaineor most True 
Report of a dangfiroiis seruice stoutely at- 
tempted and manfully brought to passe by 
English men, Scottes men, Wallons and other 
wmrthy soldiers, for the takyng of Macklin 
on the Sodaine, a strong Citc'e in Flaunders,’ 
8vo. 2. ^ A warning to the wise . . . Written 
of tlie late earthquake chanced in London 
and other places, the 6th of April, 1580,’ 8vo. 

3. ‘ The Services of Sir William Drury, Lord 
Justice of Irelande in 1578 and 1579,’ 4to. 

4. * A pleasaunte Laborinth called (Jliurch- 
yardes Chance,’ 4to. 5. ^ A light Bondell of 
liuly discourses called Churchyardes Charge,’ 
4 to, dedicated to the Earl of Surrey, grandson 
of Churchyard’s earliest patron, 6, ‘ Ovid de 
Tristibus,’ reprinted for the Roxburghe Club 
in 1816. The most valuable of Churchyard’s 
works is ‘The Worthines of Wales,’ 1587, 
4to, a long chorographical poem full of his- 
torical and antiquarian interest ; it was re- 
printed in 1776, and a facsimile edition 
was issued in 1871 by the Spenser Society. 
In 1588 apj)earcd ‘A Sparke of Friendship 
and Warme Goodwill,’ 4to, dedicated to Sir 
AVulter Raleigh; in 1592 ‘ A Ilandefvl of 
GladsomeV erses giuen to the Queenes Maiosty 
at Woedstocke,’ 4to ; and in 1593 ‘ A Pleasant 
Conceite penned in verse . . . presented on 
N('.w-yeeres day last , to the Queens Maiestieat 
Hampton ('^ourte,’ 4to. The ‘ Pleasant Con- 
ceito ’ was presented to the queen in gratitude 
for a pension that she had bestowed upon the 
old poet. ‘ At the close of the tract there is 
a laudatory notice of Nashe, with some re- 
flections on Nashe’s opponent Gabriel Harvey. 
There had been a quarrel, of which the par- 
ticulars are unknown, between Nashe and 
Churchyard, and in his‘Foure Letters,’ 1592 
(G ABKIEL Harvey, Works, ed. Grosart, i. 199), 
Harvey says that Naslie, ‘ in the rufle of his 
freshest iollity, was faine to cry M. Churchyard 
a mercy in printe.’ Nashe, in his ‘Foure Letters 
confuted,’ 1593 (Nashe, Works, ed. Grosart, ii. 


252-3), after acknowledging that he had done 
Churchyard an ‘ unadvised mdammagement,’ 
adds that the quarrel had been ^ deep buried 
in the grave of oblivion,’ and that he was a 
sincere admirer of Churchyard’s ‘ aged Muse 
that may well be grandmother to our grande- 
loquentest poets at this present.’ This hand- 
some apology, coupled with a highly compli- 
mentary notice of ‘ Shore’sW ife,’ gave Church- 
! yard the liveliest satisfaction. The collection 
issued in 1693 under the title of ‘ Churchyard’s 
Challenge,’ 4to, contains a number of pieces 
in prose and verse, some printed for the first 
time, and others reprinted from earlier col- 
lections. In the address ‘ To the worthiest 
sorte of People that gently can reade and 
justly can judge,* Churchyard announced that 
his next work will be ‘ The last booke of 
the Worthines of Wales,’ and that his last 
work, which is to be styled bis ‘ Ultimum 
Vale,’ will consist of ‘ twelve long tales for 
Christmas, dedicated to twelve honorable 
lords,’ but the promise was not fulfilled. The 
‘Challenge’ contains nii enlarged copy of 
‘Shore’s Wife,’ dedicated to ‘Lady Mount 
Eagle and Compton.’ From the dedicatory 
epistle we learn that- some malicious persons 
had spread the report that this poem was not 
written by Churchyard. The libellous state- 
ment caused great annoyance to the old poet, 
who declared that if he luid been a younger 
man he would have challenged his detractors 
to open combat. In 1694 apj)cared a revised 
edition of ‘ The Mirror and Manners of Men,’ 
4to (written in the days of Edward VI), with 
a dedication to Sir Robert Cecil. It was fol- 
lowed in, 1595 by ‘ A Mvsicall (’onsort of 
Heauenly harmonic . . . called Chvrchyards 
Charitie,^ 4to. Appended to the chief poem 
is ‘A Praise of Pootrie,’ in which mention is 
made of Siirrey, Spenser, Daniel, Ranies, and 
Sidney. In ‘ Colin Clout ’ Spenser had re- 
ferred to Churchyard under the name of Old 
Pahemon ‘ that sung so long untill quite 
hoarse he grew,’ a passage to which Church- 
yard makes particular allusion in ‘ A Praise 
of Poctrie.’ In 1596 Churchyard published 
three poetical tracts : 1 . ‘ The Honor of the 
Lawe,’ 4to. 2. ‘ A Sad and Solemne Funerall 
of the Right Honorable Sir Francis Knowles, 
Knight,’ 4to. 3. ‘ A pleasant Discourse of 
Court and Wars,’ 4to, in which he again refers 
to Spenser’s mention of him in ‘ Colin Clout.’ 
‘ A wished Reformation of wicked Rebellion,’ 
4to, which contains a spirited attack on the 
Jesuits, was published in 1598, and ‘The 
Fortvnate Farewell to the most forward and 
noble Earle of Essex,’ 4to, in 1 599. In ‘ The 
Fortvnate Farewell ’ Churchyard expresses 
his gratitude to the old Duke of Somerset for 
a favour rendered in the time of Edward VI, 
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■when the poet, for publishing some verses that 
had given offence, was arrested and brought 
before the privy council. Towards the close 
of his life Churchyard found a patron in Dr. 
(afterwards Sir) Julius Caesar, to whom, in 
1602, he dedicated ‘The Wonders of the Ayre, 
the Trembling of the Earth, and the Warn- 
ings of the World before the Judgement Day,* 
4to, acknowledging in the dedicatory epistle ' 
that he was indebted to his patron ‘ for the 
little that I live upon and am likely to die 
withall.* In 1603 he published ‘ A Paean 
Triumphall ; upon the King’s publick entry 
from the Tower of London to Westminster/ 
4to. His two last productions appeared in 
the year of his death, 1604: 1. / A blessed 
Balme to search and salvo Sedition/ 4to, re- 
lating to the execution of Watson and Clarke 
in November 1603. 2. ‘ (churchyard’s Good 

Will. Sad and heavy verses in the nature of 
an Epitaph for the losse of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.* The ‘ Good Will* is fr(ie from 
those eccentricities of spelling and punctua- 
tion which Churchyard adopted in many of 
his writings. He was buried at St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, on 4 April 1604. 

Churchyard’s poetic merits are not of a 
high order. His ‘ Shore’s Wife ’ is smoothly 
written copy of verses, but it has been ab- 
surdly overrated. He is at his best when 
he is recounting his own struggles and mis- 
fortunes ; he then writ es with pathos, and 
shows occasional glimpses of poetic power. 
Fuller observes that ‘ he may run abreast 
with any of that age Avriting in the beginning 
of that reign.* Drayton in his ‘ Epistle to 
Henry Reynolds * couples him with George 
Gascoigne, and remarks : 

Had they 

Liv’d but a little longer, they had seene 
Their workes before them to have buried boene. 

Churchyard lived quite long tJiiough to see 
the greater part of his multifarious writings 
consigned to oblivion. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
Churchyard published the following pieces : 
1. ‘ An Epitaph upon the Death of Kyng 
Edward/ 16 six-line stanzas. 2. ‘The Fan- ^ 
tasies of a troubled mannes head * (1666), | 
single sheet, preserved in the Huth collection. , 
3. ‘ A Discourse of Rebellion,* 1670, 8vo, 4 
leaves, in verse. 4. ‘ The moat true Reporte 
of James Fitz Morrice and others, the like i 
Offenders/ n. d., 8vo, with a reprint of the ; 
preceding piece. 6. ‘ A Scourge for Rebels,* j 
1684, 4to, 11 leaves. 6. ‘ The Epitaph of Sir : 
Philip Sidqey * (1 687), which was formerly ! 
preserved in the Bodleian, but now reposes j 
in the library of some unknown collector. 
7. ‘ A Feast full of sad cheere,* 1592, 4to, 10 | 


leaves. B. ‘ A true Discourse Hiatoricall of 
the succeeding Governours in the Netherlands 
. . . Translated and collected by T. C[hurch- 
yardJ, Esquire, and Ric. Ro[binson], out of 
the Reverend E. M[eteranus] ... his tifteene 
bookes Historiae Belgicie/ &c., 1602, 4to. In 
his ‘ Challenge,* 1593, he mentions that he 
had made translations from Virgil and Du 
I Bartas ; also that he had written ‘ A book of a 
; sumptuous shew in Shrovetide by Sir Walter 
I Rawley, Sir Robert Carey, M. Chidloy, and 
Mr. Arthur Gorge,* which book (he assures 
i us) ‘ was in as good verse as ever I made ; * 
and that he was the author of ‘ an infinite 
j number * of ‘ songes and sonets giuen where 
I they cannot be recovered, nor purchase any 
j favour where they are craued.* From the 
I dedicatory epistle to the ‘ Wonders of the 
I Ayre,* 1602, we learn that he translated a 
j part of Pliny, but put aside his translation 
when he heard that ‘ a great learned doctor 
called doctor Holland * had translated the 
I whole. An unpublished work of Churchyard, 

I entitled ‘ The School of War/ is preserved in 
i MS. Cotton. Calig. B. 6, art. 74. To ‘The 
I Mirrourfor Magistrates ’ of 1587 Churchyard 
I contributed ‘The Story of Thomas* Wnlsey/ 
. and in that edition he is credited with the 
I authorship of ‘ The Tragedy of Thomas Mow- 
bray,* a poem assigned in tlu^ ‘ Myrrour * of 
1559 to Sir T. Chalonor. Commendatory 
' verses by Churchyard are prefixed to : 1 . Skel- 
; ton’s ‘Workes/ 1568. 2. IIuloet’s‘Dictionarie,* 

I 1572. 8. Jones’s ‘Bathes of Bathes Ayde/ 

I 1572. 4. Lloyd’s ‘Pilgrimage of Princes,’ 1574. 

. 6. Bedingfield’s ‘Cardanne’sComforte,’ 1676. 
6. Barnabe Riche’s ‘Alarme to England/ 1678. 
j 7. liOwe’s ‘ Whole Course of Chirurgerie,’ 
1597. ‘ The’Censure of a loyal subject,’ 1687, 

! by G[|eorge] W[hetstone], and ‘ Giacomo di 
I (irassi, his true Art of Defence, &c., Eng- 
' lished by J. G., Gent.,* 1594, were edited by 
Churchyard. In Chalmers’s introduction to 
‘Churchyard’s Chips concerning Scotland,’ 
1817, is printed (from Lansd. MS. xi. 56) a 
I letter of Churchyard to Sir Robert Cecil, 

I dated from Bath, and relating to the papists 
I in that neighbourhood. Tanner assigns to 
Churchyard ‘ Wonders of Wiltshire and the 
Earthquake of Kent,* 1580, 8vo. The follow- 
ing pieces were entered in the Stationers’ Re- 
gisters, but are not known to have been pub- 
lished: 1. ‘The Comendation of Musyke/ 
1562. 2. ‘ A ballet intituled admonition 

agaynste dice playo,’ 1566-7. 3. ‘A book 

ot Master Churchyardes Doinge,’&c., 1603-4. 
The Spenser Society threatened to issue a 
complete collection of Churchyard’s works, 
but ‘The Worthines of Wales/ 1871, is the 
only piece that has yet appeared. Select 
works of Churchyard have been reprinted in 
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Nicliols’s ‘Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,* 
‘The Harleian Miscellany,* Alexander Bos- 
welFs ‘ Frondes Caducae,* and Collier’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Poetical Miscellanies.* 

[Wood’s Athense, ed. Bliss, i. 727-33 ; Chal- 
mers’s Introduction to Churchyard’s Chips con- 
cerning Scotland ; Hazlitt’s Bibliographi cal Hand- 
books ; Corser's Collectanea ; Collier’s Bibl. Cat.; 
Biblioth. Heber., iv. 40 - 1 ,- 46 - 52 ; Catalogue 
of the Iluth Library.] A. H. B. 

CHURTON, EDWARD (1800-1874), 
theologian and Spanish scholar, was born on 
26 Jan. 1800 at Middleton Cheney, North- 
amptonshire. He was the second son of Ralph 
^ Churton, archdeacon of St. David’s [q. v.] 
He was educated at the Charterhouse and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he proceeded 
B. A. 1821, and M, A. 1824. After taking his 
degree he returned to his old school, and was 
for a few years an assistant-master under Dr. 
Russell. In 1810 he left the Charterhouse to 
become curate to the rector of Hackney, Arch- 
deacon W’atson, afterwards his father-in-law ; 
and for a short period he was headmaster of 
the church of England school at Hackney. 
In 1834 Archbishop Howley gave him the 
living of Monks-eleigh in Suffolk, and eigh- 
teen months later Bishop Van Mildert be- 
stowed on him the rectory of Orayke. At 
Orayk(i he remained till his death. In 1841 
Archbishop Harcourt appointed him to the 
stall of Knaresborough in York Minster, and 
in 1846 made him archdeacon of Cleveland. 

Although Churton left Oxford before the 
tractarian movement commenced, he was 
largely in sympathy with it. In the ‘ Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology * he took a deep 
interest, preparing for it an edition of Bishop 
Pearson’s minor theological writings, and also 
. one of the ‘ Vindicim Ignatianae,* furnished 
with a Latin preface defending in a scholarly 
fashion the genuineness of the Ignatian 
epistles against modern critics. He was a 
contributor to the ‘ British Critic,* and when 
Mr. Burns brought out ‘ The Englishman’s 
Library,* which was announced as ‘ a series 
of volumes for general reading, which shall 
iimte a pop^ular style with sound Christian 
principles,’ Churton and his friend W, Gresley 
were the editors, and the former contributed 
a volume on ‘ The Early English Church.* 
Churton was one of the 543 members of con- 
vocation who thanked the proctors for their 
attitude with regard to the proposed condem- 
nation of ‘ Tract XC.* His views on church 
matters found full expression in his bioCTaphy 
of Joshua Watson, the munihcent and pious 
founder of the National Society. 

From an early period Churton felt a keen 
interest in Spanish literature, an interest 


first kindled, as has been so often the caso 
with Englishmen, by the perusal of ‘Don 
Quixote.’ In 1848 he printed ‘ A Letter to 
Joshua Watson, Esq.,* in which he proved 
(what had not been before remarked) that 
the ‘ Contemplations on the State of Man *■ 
published in 1684 as a work of Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s was in reality a rifacimento of the Eng- 
lish translation (1672) by Sir Vivian Mulli- 
neaux of the treatise by Nieremberg the 
Spanish Jesuit, called ‘ Diferencia de lo Tern- 
oral y Eterno.* The study of Spanish was 
is favourite recreation, and for the amuse- 
ment of his children he translated three 
plays of Calderon and Montalvan, as well aa 
a number of ballads. He, however, visited 
Spain only once, in 1861, and, much to his- 
disappointment, did not get further than the- 
Basque Provinces, being driven back by the 
extreme heat. A paper called ‘ A Traveller’s 
Notes on the Basque Churches,* printed in 
the sixth volume oi the reports of the York- 
shire Architectural Society, was the result 
of this tour. The chief fruit of his Spanish 
studies was ‘ Gongora, an Historical and Cri- 
tical Essay on the Times of Philip III and 
IV of Spain, with Translations,’ 1862. The 
essay shows wide reading and a sound know- 
ledge of the authors of the period, and it is 
decidedly the most valuable contribution 
that has been made since Lord Holland’s 
day by an Englishman to the study of the 
golden age of Spanish literature. Like Bowie’s 
‘ epoch-making ’ edition of ‘ Don Quixote,’ it 
was composed in a country parsonage, far 
from great libraries and without the advan- 
tage of a visit to Madrid or access to any 
collections of Spanish books beyond the 
author’s own. It is accompanied by a series 
of translations executed with singular spirit 
not only from Gongora, but from Herrera, 
Villamediana, Luis dc Leon, Calderon, and 
Cervantes. Of the translations from Gongora 
which form the bulk of the volumes, Ticknor, 
who was no admirer of the author of ‘ Poli- 
femo,’ remarks {Iliat. of Span. Lit. 4th ed. 
iii. 26 w.) : ‘ It is not in my power to accept 
as just Archdeacon Churton’s admiration for 
Gongora, nor do I think that his translations, 
though very free, and often better than tho 
originals, will justify it. But I have read 
few books on Spanish literature and manners 
with so much pleasure.’ 

After Churton’s death in July 1874, a vo- 
lume of ‘ Poetical Remains * was published 
(1876) by the pious care of his daughter, con- 
taining, besides a number of original poems, 
several versions from Spanish poets and also- 
some from the Anglo-Saxon, of vJhich he was^ 
a diligent student. 

[Private information.) N. McC. 
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OHURTON, RALPH (1754^1831), arch- 
deacon of St. David’s, was born on an estate ; 
called the Snabb, in the township of Bickley 
and parish of Malpt^s, Cheshire, on 8 Dec. 
1754, being the younger of two sons of Tho- 
mas Churton, yeoman, and Sarah Clemson. 
He was educated in the gi‘ammar school of 
Malpas, and after the loss of both parents, 
who died while he was very young, he found 
a friend and benefactor in Dr. Thomas Town- 
son, rector of Malpas, who recommended that 
he should be entered at Brasenose College, 
Oxford (1772), and who defrayed haK of his 
expenses at the university. He graduated 
B,A. in 1775 and M.A. in 1778 ; was elected 
a fellow of his college in *the latter year ; 
chosen Bampton lecturer in 1785 ; appointed 
Whitehall preacher by Bishop Porteus in 
1788; presented to the college rectory of 
Middleton Cheney, Northamptonshire, in 
1792; and collated to the archdeaconry of 
St. David’s, by Bishop Burgess, on 18 Sept. 
1805. He died at Middleton Cheney on 
28 March 1831. 

He married in 1796 Mary Calcot of Stene 
in Northamptonshire, and had eight children, 
of whom only four survived him. His second 
and third sons, Edward and Wiliftim Ralph, 
are noticed in separate articles. 

Besides some detached sermons and con- 
troversial works of ephemeral interest, he 
wrote : 1. * Eight Sermons on the Prophe- 
cies respecting the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
preached before the university of Oxford in 
1785, at the lecture founded by John Bamp- 
ton,’ Oxford, 1785, 8vo. 2. A memoir of 
Thomas Townson, D.D., archdeacon of Rich- 
mond, and rector of Malpas, Cheshire, pre- 
fixed to ‘ A Discourse on tlie Evangelical 
History from the Interment to the Ascen- 
sion,’ published after Dr. Townson’s death 
by Dr. John Loveday, Oxford, 1793. This 
memoir has been wholly or in part thrice re- 
printed ; in 1810, prefixed to an edition of 
Townson 8 whole Works; in 1828, with a 
private impression of * Practical Discourses,’ 
edited by Dr. Jebb, bishop of Limerick ; and 
in 1830, with the same discourses, published 
at London. 3. ^ A Letter to the Bishop of 
Worcester [Dr. Hurd], occasioned by his 
strictures on Archbishop Seeker and Bishop 
Lowth, in his Life of Bishop Warburton,’ 
Oxford, 1796, 8vo. 4. * The Lives of Wil- 
liam Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir Ri- 
chard Sutton, knight, founders of Brazen 
Nose College,’ Oxford, 1800, 8vo. To this 
work a supplement was published in 1803. 
6. ‘ The Life of Alexander Nowell, Dean of 
St. Paul’s ; chiefly compiled from registers, 
letters, and other authentic evidences,’ Ox- 
ford, 1809, 8vo. 6. A memoir of Dr. Richard 


Chandler, prefixed to a new edition of his 
‘Travels in Asia Minor and Greece,’ 2 vols. 
1825. 

[Gont. Mag. ci. (i.) 477i 562 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
i. 310; Ormerod’s Cheshire, i. p. xix, ii. 361 ; 
Cat. of Oxford Graduates (1861), 128 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. iii. 472, iv. 180, vi. 303, 331, 338, 
ix. 736; Nichols’s lllustr. of Lit. v. 660, viii. 
611 ; Cat. of Printed Books iii Brit. Mus. ; Biog. 
Diet, of Living Authors (1816), 62; Martin’s 
Privately Printed Books, 360.] T. C. 

CHURTON, WILLIAM RALPH (d, 
1828), author, third son of Archdeacon Ralph 
Churton [q. v], received his education at 
Rugby, whence he removed to Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, but was subsequently elected 
to a Michel exhibition at Queen’s. His uni- 
versity career was brilliant. In 1820 he 
gained the chancellor’s prize for Latin verse,, 
the subject of which was ‘ Newtoni Systems,’ 
in 1822 a first class in classics, a fellowship 
at Oriel in 1824, and in the same year the 
chancellor’s prize for an lilnglish essay on 
‘ Athens in the time of Pericles, and Rome in 
the time of Augustus.’ Meanwhile he had 
graduated B.A. on 23 Nov. 1822; proceeding 
M.A. on 9 June 1825. He took orders, and 
after a short stay in Italy and other parts of 
the continent was appointed domestic chu])- 
lain to Dr. Howley, at that time bishop of 
London. He died of consumption on 29 Aug. 
1828 at his father’s rectory at Middleton 
(Iheney, Northamptonshire, when only in his> 
twenty-seventh year. A tablet was raised to 
his memory by some college friends in St. 
Mary’s Church, Oxford, and two years later 
a volume of his ‘ Remains ’ was issued for 
private circulation by his brother, Archdeacon 
Edward Churton [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mag. ci. i. 664-5 ; Oxford Ten Year 
Book; Martin’s Cat. of Privately Printed Books, 
2nd edit. p. 393 ; Memoir prefixed to Remains.] 

G. G. 

CHUTE or CHEWT, ANTHONY (d. 
1596 ?), poet, is stated by the satirist Nashe to 
have been in youtlwan attorney’s clerk. In 
1589 he served i*the English expedition 
sent to Portugal in support of Antonio’s 
claim to the throne of Portugal. His friends 
represented that he displayed much courage 
there; his enemies insisted that he merely 
acted as a ‘ captaine’s boye ’ to help in keeping 
a shipmaster’s accounts. From an early periou 
Chute obviously had literary ambition, and 
before 1692 had found a patron in Gabriel 
Harvey. Thomas Nashe, the satirist, and 
Harvey were the bitterest enemies, and Chute 
readily contributed to the warfare of abuse 
that was habitually waged bv the one against 
the other. In 1693 John Wolfe, Harvey V 
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friend and publisher, issued a poem by Chute 
entitled ^ Beawtie dishonoured, written under 
the title of Shore’s Wife’ (entered in the 
Stationers’ Uegistors, 16 .Tune 1593). It is 
iledicated to Sir Tlichard Wingfield, knight ; 
is described by the author * as the first in- 
vention of my beginning muse ; ’ consists of 
107 six-lint^ stanzas ; is not witliout promise 
in spite ot‘ its author’s plagiarisms ; and tells, 
through the mouth of ‘ her wronged ghost,* 
the chec^uered story of Edward IV’s mistress, 
Jane Shore, llarvc'y wrote (‘nthusiastically 
of Chutii’s (mdoavour, and lienceforth spoke of 
him as ^ Shorty’s wife.’ But Thomas Churcli- 
yard [{{. v.] had written a poem on the same 
subject, which was first published in the 1563 
(‘ditioii of tlu* * Mirrour for Magistrates,* and 
CImte imitated Churchyard here and there 
witliout making any aclcnowledgment. On 
the publication of Chute’s book Churchyard 
in S(df-defonct^ straightway republisli(‘d his 
old poem in bis ^Challenge,’ 1593. To his 
three friiuids and dependents. Chute, Barnabe 
Barnes [q. v.j, and John Thorius, Harvey 
dedicated his ‘ Pierces Supererogation, or a 
new prayse of the old Assi;,’ an attack on 
N ashe issued by W olfe in 1 593. An ajipend i x 
to the book includes two prose letters, one 
sonnet, and a poem entitled ^ The Asses Figg,* 
all by Chute and all vigorously following up 
Harvey’s attack on Naahe. Soon afterwards 
Chute died, bixti Nashe took his revenge on 
the dtiiid man. In 1696 appeared his * llave 
with you to Saffron Walden,’ a biting satire 
directed against Harvi'y and his Iricnds. 
Nashe denounces Chute for his ignorance, his 
])Overty, and his indulgence in ^posset-curd’ [ 
and tobacco. He died, his enemy mentions ' 
incidentally, of the dropsy, *as diuer^i printers j 
t hat were at his burial certified mee,* within a | 
year and a ha lf of the penning of his scurrilous ! 
appendix to Harvey’s traert. 

Nashe describes Chute in one place as the 
author not only of ^ Shore’s Wife,* but of 
• Proi^ris and C5ephalus, and a number of 
Pamphlagonian things more ; ’ and elsewhere 
Nash states that Chut^ hath kneaded and 
daub’d u]) a comraedie cSled the Transforma- 
tion of the King of Trinidadoes two daugh- 
ters, Madame Panachica and the Nynu)he 
Tobacco.’ The Stationers’ Registers for 23 Oct. 
1593 contain the entry of a piece entitled 
^ Procris and Cephalus devided into foure 
partes ’and licensed to John Wolfe (Ahbrr, 
Transcript y ii. 639), and Chute has been gene- 
rally credited with this work, although the 
book was not known to be extant. A unicpie 
copy of a poem bearing this title, issued by 
Wolfe in 1595, was, however, found in 1883 in 
l*eterborough Cathedral library, but Thomas 
Edwards, and not Chute, is distinctly stated 


there to be the author, ilarvey and Nashe 
both speak of Chute’s skill in heraldry and in 
tricking out coats of arms. 

[Nashe’s Have with you to Saffron Walden, 
1696 , is full of sarcastic references to Chute, 
and supplies hints for his biography ; Harvey’s 
Pierces Supererogation is of less biographical 
interest. See Dr. Grosart’s collections of Nashe’s 
Works (iii.) and Harvey’s Works (ii.), both issued 
in the Hath Library ; Corser’s Collectanea, iv. 
390 - 6 ; Ritson’s English Poets; the Koxburghe 
Club’s reprint of Cephalus and Procris, edited 
by the Rev. W. E. Buckley ( 1882 ), prof. ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] S. L. Lj 

CHUTE, CtfATiONER (d. 1659), speaker 
of the House of Commons, was the son of 
Chaloner Chute of the Middle Temple, by 
' his wife Ursula, daughter of John Chaloner 
of Fulham in the county of Middlesex. He 
was admitted a member of the Middle Temple 
and called to the bar. In 1656 he was re- 
turned as one of the knights of the shire for 
Middle.sex, and, on not being allowed to take 
his seat, he, with a number of other members 
who had been similarly treated, published a 
remonstrance. To the following parliament 
of 1658'9 ho was again returned by the same 
constituency, and on the mi'cting of this 
parliament on 27 Jan. 1658-9 was chosen 
speaker, ‘although he besought the house 
to think of some other person more worthy 
and of better health and ability to supply 
that place’ i^Housc of Commons' Journals^ vii. 
594). Oil 9 March 1658-9, in consequence 
of his failing health, Chute begged the house 
that Hie might be totally discharged,* or 
have leave , of absence for a time, whereupon 
Sir Lislebone Long, knt., recorder of T^on- 
don, was chosen speaker during Chute’s ab- 
sence. On 21 March the members who were 
appointed by the house to visit him at his 
home in the country found him ‘ very infirm 
and weak.* He died on 14 April 1659, and on 
the following day Thomas Bampfield [q. v.], 
who, u'pon Long becoming ill, had been chosen 
deputy-speaker, was elected to the chair. 
Chute acquired a great reputation at the bar 
and was employed in the defence of Sir 
Edward Herbert (the king’s attorney-gene- 
ral), Archbishop Laud, the eleven members 
of the House or Commons charged by Fair- 
fax and his army as delinquents, and James, 
duke of Hamilton. He was one of the 
counsel retained to defend the bishops when 
they were impeached for making canons in 
1641. Two only of their counsel appeared, 
Seijeant Jermin, who declined to plead un- 
less a warrant was first procured from the 
j House of Commons, and Chute, ‘ who, being 
1 demanded of the lords whether he would 
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plead for the bishops, “ Yea,” said he, “ so ; 
long as I have a tongue to plead with.” i 
Soon after this he drew im a demurrer on j 
their behalf, that their oflence in making i 
canons could not amount to a praemunire ’ I 
(Fullbk, Church History^ ed. llrewer, vi. I 
211), and the further prosecution of the j 
charge was abandoned. For his courageous 
conduct of this case he was presented with 
a piece of plate, which is still in possession 
of the family at the Vyne, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : ^ Viro vcnerabili Chalo- ' 
nero Chute armig® votivum John* -Kpisc. 
liotfensis ob Prudentiam cjus singula- 
rem, fortitudinem hcroicam, et sinceram 
fidem praestitas episco* Angliae mire peri- 
clitatis, All® 1641.^ It is related of Chute 
that * if ho had a fancy not to have the fatigue 
of business, but to pass his time in pleasures 
after his own humour, he would say to his 
clerk, Tell the people I will not practise 
this term ; ” and was as good as his word ; 
and then no one durst come near him with 
business. But when his clerks signified he 
would take business he was in the same ad- 
vanced post at the bar, fully redintegrated, 
as before j and his practice nothing shrunk 
by the discontinuance. I guess tnat no emi- 
nent chancery practiser ever did, or will do, 
the like ; and it shows a transcendent genius, 
superior to the slavery of a gainful profes- 
sion’ (jMokth, Lives, 1742, p. 13). In 1646 
the commons twice approved of his name as 
one of the commissioners of the great seal, 
but, as the lords were unable to agree as to 
the names, the appointment was not made. 

In 1649 he appears to have tsUven part in 
framing * new rules for reformation of the 
proceedings in chancery’ (Wiiitelocmj p. 
421). Tlie same authority says that he was 
* an excellent orator, a man of great parts 
and generosity, whom many doubted that he 
would not join with the Protector’s party, 
but he did heartily ; ’ while Lord-chancellor 
Hyde, in a letter to Mordaunt, dated 9 May 
1669, writes : * I am very heartily sorry for 
the death of the speaker, whom I have known 
well, and am persuaded hex would never have 
subjected himself to that place if he had not 
entertained some hope of being able to serve 
the king’ (Clakendon, State Papers, 1786, 
pp. 464-5). In 1663 Chute purchased the 
ancient family mansion and estate of the 
Vyne, near Basingstoke, from William, sixth 
Lord Sandys of the Vyne. Chute married 
twice. His first wife was Anne, daughter 
and coheitess of Sir John Skory, by whom 
he had one son and two daughters. He 
married, secondly , Dorothy, daughter of Dud- 
ley, third lord North, and widow of Richard, 
thirteenth lord Dacre, by whom he had no 


children. His son Chaloner, M.P. for De- 
vizes in Richard Cromwell’s parliament, mar- 
ried Catherine Lennard, daughter of his step- 
mother by her first marriage. The speaker’s 
great-grandson, John Chute, whose name is 
familiar to the readers of Walpole’s letters, 
was the last of the male line. Upon his 
death in 1776 the Vyne passed through the 
female line to Thomas Lobb Chute, another 
great-grandson of the speaker. After the 
death of T. L. Chute’s sons it passed out of 
the Chute blood to William Lyde Wiggett, 
their second cousin, who assumed the addi- 
tionaj name of Chute, a^d whose eldest son, 
Chaloner William Chute, is the ])re8ent 
owner. From the churchwardens’ accounts 
it appears that the speaker was buried at 
Chiswick, in which parish he had a resi- 
dence at Ijittlo Sutton. On the rebuilding 
of the church in 1882 the vaults were in- 
spected, but his coffin could not be identified. 
The tomb-room adjoining the chapel at the 
Vyne contains an altar-tomb with his elligy 
sculptured by Banks, after the portrait attri- 
buted to Vandyck, which was exhibited in. 
the loan collection of 1866, and numbered 
810 in the catalogue. 

[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers* (18.51), pp. 
334-6 ; AVliitelock’s Meniorinls of the ICnglish 
Affairs (1732), pp. 77, 234, 240, 268, 381, 421, 
661-3, 676-7 ; Journals of the Bouse of (kjm- 
mons, vii. 693-4, 612, 616, 640 ; Parliamentary 
Papers (1878), vol. ii. pt.i.; Warner’s HMni])shire 
(1796), pp. 206-12 ; Woodward’s Hampshire, ii. 
78, iii. 264-5.] G. F. R. B. 

CIARAN, Saint (616-649), of Clonmac- 
noise, also called Ciaran Cluana, Ciaran mac 
in tsair, St. Keyran, St. Kieran the younger, 
and St. Quiaranus, is the traditional founder 
of the see of Clonmacnoise, and is still a 
poi)ular saint in Ireland, whose ruined church, 
nearly in the centre of the island, is a jdace 
of pilgrimage. It stands in a lonely plain, 
close to the left bank of the broad, slow 
ffowing Shannon, and in the midst of a group 
of ecclesiastical ruins; several other churches^ 
two round towers, two beautiful crosses, and 
many ancient ornamental ’ tombstones. A 
single low ridge, extending out of sight across 
the plain, seems to suggest rather than form' 
a way to the outer world. Till about twenty 
years ago crowds used to assemble hero on St. 
Ciaran’s day, 9 Sept., and after prayers an old 
feud was renewed, and the day ended in a fight 
between two parties. The civil power, aided 
by ecclesiastical threats, at last put an end to 
these contests, and in his boyhood the writer 
of this article saw two priests with whips 
disperse and chase^way a group of visitants 
to Clonmacnoise on St. Ciaran’s day. Thus 
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this lonely place of devotion, unroofed and 
sacked in 1662 {Annala R. now more 

lonely than ever, and approaches in desolation 
its state when, in 644, it was given to Ciaran 
Ijy King Diarmait Mac Cerbhaill, who put the 
saint’s hand above his as he helped to drive 
in the first stake of the wattles of which the 
■church was first built. The best life of the 
saint is a Latin one in Archbishop Marsh’s 
library in Dublin (Reeves on Codex Kilke^ 
mensis). This manuscript was transcribed 
about 1400, but internal evidence shows the 
composition to be much earlier, and the life 
was probably written in the eighth century by 
an ecclesiastic whose native tongue was Irish. 
It has never been printed, but has been copied 
by Bishop Reeves, who generously lent his 
transcript for the purpose of this life. It re- 
lates that Ciaran, bom in 616, was son of Be^ 
nand, a maker of chariots, and of Derertha, his 
wife. They had fled into Connaught from the 
oppressions of a king of Tara, and in Rath 
Crimthain, of Magh aei, the holy boy was born. 
Diarmait, the deacon, baptised him, and many 
miracles are related of his childhood. Parents 
in those days used to send their children to get 
honey from the rocks and trees. Ciaran stayed 
at home, and when reproved dipped his jar into 
the nearest spring and drew it out full ot’honey. 
Tie was charitable even to the hungry wolves 
which preyed on the herds of Magh aei. lie 
gave away all he had and all his parents had, 
and at last was seized as a slave by a king 
whose golden cup, sent to Beonand to mend, 
the saintly son had given to a beggar. Bought 
out of slavery by alms ho went to St. Fin- 
nian’s school at Cluain Irard in Meath, taking 
with him his favourite cow, the Odhuyr Cia- 
rain. She supplied the whole school with 
milk, and when she died the saint skinned 
her. Her skin was kept in his church, and 
was long in request to die on, for it was be- 
lieved that whoever lay on it while dying 
^ vitam letemam cum Christo possidebit.’ 
Brendan and Columba were at the same 
school, and had to grind their own com in 
querns ; but an angel ground Ciaran’s. Life 
in the school is quaintly described, including 
the difficulty of teaching the king of Tara’s 
daughter, and the Irish puns made by the 
scholars. After leaving Cluain Irard the saint 
wandered about releasing slaves, then went 
to the Aran Isles and was ordained by Abbot 
Enna ; then visited St. Senan at Scattery Is- 
land in the mouth of the Shannon. Then 
working up the stream, after many adventures 
by the way, he established himself on an is- 
land in Loch Ree,but, thinking it too luxurious 
a retreat, found out the solitude of Clonmac- 
noise, and there finally settled. He lived only 
one year there, and died with his stone pillow 


under his neck, after blessing his people, in 649, 
in the thirty-third year of his age. His school- 
fellow, Columba, made a poem on him, and 
asked for some earth from his grave, and this 
earth, thrown into the raging sea between Ire- 
land and Iona, stilled the waves. Ciaran was 
no doubt a real person, the actual founder of 
the famous monastery and school of Clonmac- 
noise. He was a pure Irish saint, of an an- 
cient Ulster family, which could be traced 
back through twenty-three generations, ad- 
hering to the letter as well as the spirit of his 
gospel, giving anything he had to any one 
who asked for it, appreciating a joke, of poweiv 
ful blessing, violent in his curses, a warm 
defender of his ecclesiastical tribe (Z?/e, c. 
xxx), and fond, like Columba, of the old tales 
of Erin. In one ancient Irish tale he is re- 
presented as writing the ‘ Tain Bo Ouailgne,’ 
the most famous romance oi ancient Ireland, 
on the skin of his beloved red cow from the 
dictation of Feargus mac Roidh, tutor of the 
hero Cuchullin, whom he called up from the 
grave to relate the almost forgotten story. 
This dramatic incident is associated with the 
fact that a precious book of Clonmacnoise was 
called * I^ebor na huidVi,’ the book of the red 
cow ; and its descendant in title, written by 
Maolmuire mac Con na mbocht about 1 100, is 
extant under that name, and may be seen in 
the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 

[Reeves on a manuscript volume of Saints, 
Dublin, 1877; Reeves’s transcript of v. 3, 1, 4 
of Archbishop Marsh’s Library ; Reeves’s Acts 
of Archbishop Colton, Dublin, 1850, p. 123; 
Stokes’s Felire of Oengus, Dublin, 1871, p. 137; 
Chronicon Scotorum (Rolls Series) ; Annala 
Riogbachta Eiroann, i. 181; O’Conor’s Rerum 
Hibem. Scriptores ; Ware’s Prelates of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1704, p. 27; Connellan’s Imtbeacht na 
Tromdhaimhe, Dublin, 1860, p. 124 ; Rev. James 
Uammack in Smith and Wace’s Diet, of Christian 
Biog. i. 644.] N. M. 

CIARAN, Saint (/. 600-660), of Saigir, 
bishop of Ossory, was "the son of Laighe, 
who was of the Dal Birnn of Ossory, and of 
Liadain of the race of the Corcaluighe, who 
occupied a district in the barony of West 
Carbery, county of Cork. He was born on 
Clear Island, now Cape Clear, where the 
ruins of his church still exist, together with 
a cross sculptured on an ancient pillar near 
the strand Known as St. Ciaran’s strand, 
and his name is still in use as a Christian 
name among the inhabitants of the island. 
These facts attest the reality of his con- 
nection with the place, but much uncer- 
tainty has been caused as to the period at 
which he flourished by the attempt to repre- 
sent him as earlier than St. Patrick. The 
story is that he was thirty years of age be- 
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fore he heard of the Christian religion ; he Oiakan op Clonmacitoise], who on one oc- 
then went to Rome, where he spent twenty casion came to Saigir to his brother saint, 
years in ecclesiastical studies, and, having with whom were also St. Brendan of Olon- 
heen ordained a bishop, was returning to fert [q. v.], famous as ‘ the navigator,’ and St. 
Ireland when he met St. Patrick, then on Brendan of Birr [q. v.] These saints ‘ made a 
his way to Rome, wh^ prophesied that they covenant for themselves and their successors,’ 
would meet again thirty years later at Sai- evidently for mutual protection against the op- 
gir. From this the conclusion was drawn pressive proceedings that have been noticed, 
by Ussher that he was bom a.d. 362. This They parted with mutual blessings, the form 
involved the difficulty that he must have of which indicates the different character of 
lived 300 years, or, as the * Martyrology of their monasteries. At Clonmacnoise the pur- 
Donegal’ has it, 360. It is evident that the suit of learning and a high standard of piety 
whole story must be dismissed as apocry- were aimed at. Saigir seems to have had 
phal, and intended to do honour to the Cor- rather the character of a great industrial es- 
caluighe by representing one of their race as tablishment. The monks cleared the forest 

* the first-born of the saints of Ireland,’ the and tilled the soil, and a large community 
tribe itself as ' the first in Ireland among found occupation there. Hence it is termed 
whom the cross was believed in,’ and thja * Saigir the hostful,’ or populous, and from 
church on Cape Clear as ‘ the first erected in the largo amount of its possessions it was 
Ireland ; ’ and that in consequence of this * Saigir the wealthy.’ In the ‘ Lebar Brecc ’ 
St. Ciaran left * to the king of that territory we read : * Wondrous now was that holy Cia- 
the honour price of a king of a province and ran of Saigir, for numerous were his cattle, 
kinship and leadership of his race for ever.’ For there were ten doors to the shed of his 

His authentic history is connected with kine, and ten stalls at every door and ten 
Saigir, now Seirkieran, in the barony of calves in every stall, and ten cows with every 
Ballybrit, King’s County, four miles east of calf. . . . Moreover, there were fifty tame 
Birr. This territory, formerly called Ele, horses with Ciaran for tilling and ploughing 
and belonging to Munster, was that of his the ground.’ The unworldly character of 
father’s family. He dwelt near a fountain Clonmacnoise, as compared with Saigir, was 
called ^ Saigir the cold ’ as a hermit in the calculated to attract popular sympathy and 
midst of the primeval forest, his only shelter regard, and hence it is that the former occu- 
the spreading branches of a tree. At the pies so prominent a place in the religious his- 
other side of the tree a wild boar had fiis lair, tory of Ireland, while Saigir is little noticed, 
and not only this animal, but foxes, badgers, notwithstanding its greatness and wealth, 
wolves, and deer, as the narrative quaintly A remarkable usage observed at Saigir is 
has it, * became his monks.’ A similar story described in an anecdote connected with a 
is told of St. Coemgen [q. v.] After a time youth from Clonmacnoise, who was incau- 
he built a cell of ^ poor materials,’ and from- tiously entrusted by St. Ciaran with the care 
this humble beginning grew the great es- of * the sacred fire which he had blessed on 
tablishment of Seirkieran, which became a the previous Easter.’ The youth allowed 
centre for the preaching of the gospel, and the fire to go out, for whicli ho was oaten by 
hence St. Ciaran is rej^arded as the patron wolves. It was miraculously relighted at the 
saint of Ossory. His life was not without prayer of St. Ciaran. This legend seems to be 
peril from the heathen inhabitants. The king, founded on a genuine tradition, for a sacred 
Aengus mac Nadfraech, had several harpers fire was also kept up at Kildare many cen- 

* who accompanied their songs on the harp turies later. 

and played set pieces.’ A party of these when The date of St. Ciaran’s death may be ap- 
travelling in Munster were killed by enemies, proximately fixed by a comparison "of some 
who cast their bodies into the lake, thence of the facts recorded in his life. He belonged 
called the ‘ Harpers’ Lake.’ Again, the king, to the second order of Irish saints whose 
with a host of followers, would come and de- period was included between a.d. 644-89. 
vour the substance of the monks. On one Again, he was a contemporary of St, Ciaran 
occasion eight oxen were slaughtered, but of Clonmacnoise and the two Brendans. We 
this did not suffice, and when complaint was may therefore conclude with Dr. Laniganthat 
made of the difficulty of supplying so large a he belonged to the sixth century, became dis- 
number, Aengus, who was the first Christian tinguished towards the middle of it, and died 
. ruler of Cashel, referred them to the miracle during the latter half. He was one of the 
of the loaves and fishes, and thought they numberofeminent men known as the ^Twelve 
ought to be able to do the same. Not far Apostles of Ireland.’ His diligence in the 
from Sai^ was the monastery of Clonmac- conversion of his heathen countrymen is no- 
noise, TOere another St. Ciaran ruled [see ticed in his life. His mother became a chris- 
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tian, and founded a church named from her 
Cill-liadhain ; his nurse also believed, and re- 
tired ‘ to a rock in the sea,’ where he used to 
visit her. Through him the Corcaluighe aban- 
doned heathenism, and he laboured among his 
kindred, the Osraighe, io the close of his life. 

Some, indeed, have held, on the authority | 
of John of Tinmouth, that he passed over to j 
Cornwall, where he was known as St. Piran, 
and there laboured and died ; and Dr. Lani- 
gan seems to think the slight notice of him 
in Irish records, and their silence as to the 
year of his death, afford some countenance 
to this view. It is indeed possible that Cia- 
ran might become Piran in Cornwall, and 
the day on which each is commemorated 
is the same. The parents, however, of the 
Cornisli saint, as mentioned by John of Tin- 
mouth, are not the same as those of St. Cia- 
ran; and, further, the prophecy of St. Patrick 
relative to St. Ciaran, given by him as re- 
ferring to St. Piran, has the following ad- 
dition not. to be found in the earlier form of 
the legend : ^ At last arriving in Britain and 
seiwingGod to the end of your life you shall 
await tlie blessedness of the general resur- 
rection and eternal life.’ Th(!re is nothing 
of this in the ‘Debar Brecc,’ and Arch- 
bishop lissher seems to hint, not obscurely, 
that it is an interpolation to siip])ort the hy- 
pothesis of his burial in lOngland. No allu- 
sion to his leaving Saigir is made by any 
native writer: he is simply said to have ‘died 
in peace ’ on 5 March, thougli the year is not 
given. It will be understood fi’om what has 
been said of Saigir why Ciaran’s name was 
likely to be less prominent than that of some 
of his contemporaries. If, t herefore, St. Piran 
was an Irish saint, he was probably some other 
St. Ciaran. 

[Life of St. Ciaran MS. 23, M. 50, Hoyal Irish 
Academy ; Senchus Mor, i. 59 ; Lehar Brecc in 
the Cnlendar of Oongus, pp. lx, Ixi ; Cogadh 
Gaedhel re Gallaibh, Eolls ed. p. 13 ; Martyro- 
logy of Donegal, p. 63 ; Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, i. 163.] T. O. 

CIBBER or CIBERT, CAIUS GA- 
BRIEL (1C«30~170()), sculptor, was bom at 
Flensborg in Holstein, in 1630. He was the 
son of the king of Denmark’s cabinet-maker, 
who, on discovering in the youth a talent for 
modelling, sent him to Rome, and supported 
him there in the prosecution of his studies. 
John Stone, the sculptor, going to Holland, 
was seized with palsy, and Cibber, being his 
foreman, was sent to conduct him home. 
This occurred during the time of the Com- 
monwealth. When in England, Stohe gave 
Cibber employment for some years. Eventu- 
ally he was appointed carver to the king’s 


closet, a place of no great emolument or con- 
sequence — at least, it does not appear that he 
did much work for his royal patron ; it was 
from private sources he was enabled to esta- 
blish his professional reputation. He was 
twice married. By «||ne Colley, his second 
wife, a descendant of the ancient family of 
Colley in Rutfandshire, he had a dowry of 
6,000/., and was married to her at St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields on 24 Nov. 1670. The eldest 
child of this marriage was Colley Cibber 
[q. V.], born in London in November 1671 
Mag. 1860, pt. ii. 367). Cibber died 
in London in 1700, and was buried in the 
Danish and Norwegian church in Wellclose 
Square, of which he was the architect in 
1696. This church was engraved by John 
Kip in 1697. Among Cibber’s sculptured 
works are the statues of the kings placed 
around the old Royal Exchange, including 
those of (Charles I and Sir T. Gresham, and 
the figures of ‘ Melancholy and Raving Mad- 
ness,’ which were originally set up over 
the entrance gate of Bethlehem Hospital in 
1680. At that time the hospital was in 
Moorfields. These two statues, engraved by 
William Sharp, after Thomas Stothard, and 
uhlished on 4 June i7«3, and also engraved 
y C. Grignon, wore repaired by John Bacon 
in 1815, and afterwards removed to thtj South 
Kensington Museum. It is said that they 
were portraits of patients in that asylum, 
one of whom had been a porter to Oliver 
Cromwell. The first Duke of Devonshire 
employed Cibber at Chatswortli, where Jie 
executed two sphinxes on large bases, several 
doorcases of alabaster, and in the Chapel two 
statues, one on each side of the altar, re- 
presenting Faith and Hope, besides Pallas, 
Apollo, and four seahorses and a triton. For 
these he was paid the sum of 1 00/. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren commissioned him to carve the 
pheenix, in baa-reliof, which is placed above 
the southern door of St. Paul^ Cathedral. 
It is in freestone, 18 feet long by 9 feet high. 
He also executed the large bas-relief in the 
western front of the pedestal of the Monu- 
ment of Ijondon in 1672. This has been en- 
graved by N. G. Goodnight. He sculptured 
at Hamptou Court, in competition with Va- 
ladier, a large vase, and the fountain formerly 
in Soho Square. His portrait has been en- 
graved by A. Bannerman. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists, 1878 ; Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, 1862, ii. 549.] L. F. 

CIBBER, CHARLOTTE. [SeeCHAKKB.] 

CIBBER, COLLEY (1671-1767), actor 
and dramatist, was born in London in South-' 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury, on 6 Nov. 1671. 
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His father, Cains Gabriel Cibber or Cibert ■ 
[q. V.], a native of Flensborg, known as a 
8culi)tor, settled in England before the Kc- 
storation. Colley Cibber was the offspring 
of a second marriage, his mother being Jane, 
daughter of William Colley of Glaston, Rut- 
landshire, and granddaughter of Sir Anthony 
Colley, whose fortune was lost during the 
civil war. In 1()82 Cibber was sent to the 
free school of Grantham in Lincolnshire, I 
where he remained until 1687, displaying, 
according to his own confession, a special 
sharpness of intellect and aptitude for verse 
writing, which gained him consideration from j 
his masters, and a conceit which rendered him 
unpopular with his fellows. After quitting 
Grantham to ^stand at the election of chil- 
dren into Winchester College ’ {Apolof/y^ 
88), Liiion which institution, on account of 
his descent tliro ugh his mol her from William 
of Wykeliam, he was held to have a claim, 
and being rejected, he went to London, where 
lie visited tJie 1 heatres and conceived a taste 
for the stage. A residence in to'^n of some 
months was followed by a departure for 
Chatsworth, where his father was engaged 
under William Cavendish, earl and subse- 
qutmtly duke of Devonshire. Whfte on his 
journey Cibber heard of the landing of Wil- 
liam of Orange, and joined his father, whom 
he found in arms at Nottingham with the 
Earl of Devonshire. Cibber was accepted 
as a soldier by the earl, who ])romised in more 
settled times to look after his advancement. 
He formed part of an escort which went out 
to meet the Princess Anne; he waited at 
table upon Lady Churchill, and marched to 
Oxford and, after the ffight of James II, back 
to Nottingham. Disa 2 )pointed in his hoi)e of 
receiving a commission, ho quitted the army 
and proceeded to Chatsworth, whence he was 
sent by his father to London tojthe Earl of 
Devonshire, whom he had first jirojiitiated by 
a Latin petition for preferment. During the 
five months in which he danced attendance 
on the earl he haunted the theatres. With- 
out waiting accordingly for the place in the 
household which ho hints was being sought 
for him, lie joined the united companies at 
the Theatre Royal. Though generally re- 
gardless of dates, he states for once that he 
joined the companies in 1690 (ih. p. 87). 
According to Davies {^Dramatic Miscellanies ^ 
iii. 417--18), Cibber and Verbruggen were two 
dissipated young fellows who constantly at- 
tended upon Downes, the prompter, in hojie 
of obtaining employment as actors. Cibber, 
Davies was told by Richard Cross, prompter 
of Drury Lane, ^ was known only for some 
years by the name of Master Colley.* Ob- 
taining at length permission to carry a mes- 
TOL. X. 


sage to Retterton, ht‘ was so terrified that the 
action of the play was interrupted. Better- 
ton Avas told that the offender Avas Master 
Colley. ‘Thenforfeit him.’ ‘ VVhy,sir,’DoAvnes 
is reported to have said, ‘ he has no salary.’ 
‘Then put him down ten shillings a Aveek 
and forfeit him five ’ Avas the reported an- 
SAver. Ciblx'r asserts that in consequence of 
there being no competition young actors on 
probation AAX're ke])t six montlis Avithout a 
salary, and states t hat he was ‘ full three 
quarters of a year’ before being ‘taken into 
a salary of ten shillings a Aveck ’ {Apology ^ 
p. 198). His first recorded a 2 q)earancc is as 
Sir Gentle’s servant in So ut home’s ‘ Sir An- 
j thony Loax,’ Theatre Royal, 1691. Ill’ll he 
same year he ])layed small i)arts in ‘ Alphonso, 

I King of Najdes,’ an adapt at ion by I'owcll of 
I the ‘Young Admiral’ of Shirley, and in 
j D’Urfey’s alteration of Chapman’s ‘ Biissy 
d’Ambois.’ During 1692* and 1698 he is 
heard of as Mr. Cibber or Mr. Colly {sic), 
as Cibbars and asZibbar. liis efforts to rise 
into heroic parts were dtffeated owing to the 
j insufficiency of his Axice. His first success 
was obtained, assumably about lOi'’^ as the 
Chaplain in the ‘ Orjdian’ of OtAvey, la Avhich 
he replaced Percival. Accordingto his own ac- 
count, Goodman, after seeing him play, asked 
Avhat neAV actor this was, and in emphatic 
language predicted his future success. A per- 
formaiKJO of Lord Toiudiwood in the ‘ Double 
Dealer,’ in Avhich lie replaced Kynaston, Avho 
was ill, brought him the applause of CVui- 
groA'o, and an increase of salary from fifteen 
to twenty shillings a Aveek. The date of 
this may safely be taken as 1698-4. With 
the secession of Betterton [q. A^] and his as- 
sociates to the new theatre in Little Ijincoln’s 
Inn Fields, which opened 30 Ajiril 109»5, a 
chance for the younger actors was affbrd(*d, 
and Cibber found his salary raised to 80^». 
A jirologue for the reopening of the theatre, 
Easter Monday 1695, Avas accepted irom him. 
This, hoAvever, he was not alloAved to sjieak. 
In a revival of the ‘Old Bachelor’ Avhich 
followed Cibber played Fondlcv/ife, origi- 
nally taken by Doggett, one of the seceders 
from the Theatre Royal, Avith consnicuous 
but unremunerative success, described in 
some of the most characteristic pages in his 
‘ A|)ology.’ No further character of impor- 
tance being assigned him, Cibber determined 
to Avrite a play for himself. In January 
1695-6, accordingly, his ‘ Love’s Last Shift, 
or the Fool in Fashion, ’was produced, chiefly 
through the influence of Southerne, who, 
while predicting success, cautioned Cibber 
against playing himself. Cibber was reso- 
lute, however, in playing Sir N ovelty Fashion. 
Piece and performance were alike successful, 
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iiiul Vanbrugh wrote fortliwitJi ^ The lie- (5) *• Love makes the Man, or the Fop’s For- 
lapse ’ as a sequel. In this, 1697, Cibber lime,’ in wliicli two plays of Beaumont and 
was Lord Foppington, as Vanbrugh elected Fletcher, ^The Custom of the Country’ and 
to call Sir Novelty Fashion. Cibber’s per- ‘The Elder Brother,’ are welded together, was 
formance in Vanbrugh’s piece established acted at Drury Lane and jirinted in 4to. 
his re])utation, and the eccentric characters 6. ^ She would and she would not, or the 
in which he is best niineinbered were now Kind Impostor,’ one of the best of Cibber’s 
assigned him as a right. The list of charac- comedies, taken in part from the ‘ Counter- 
ters in whicli he subsequently ajipeared is feits ’ by Leanerd, came next, being played 
very long. The names and dates of a few at Drury Lane 26 Nov 1702, and printoil in 
only can be given. Except where otherwise 4to the following year. 7. ^ The Careless 
.stated, tlie performance took jdace at Drury Husband,’ a brilliant comedy of intTigue, was 
Lane, (fibber played, among other parts, givenat Drury Lane 7 Dgc. 1701, and printed 
/Ksoj) in Vanbrugh’s comedy of that name, 4to, 1705. 8. * Perolla and Izadora,’ tragedy, 
1697 ; Kichard III in his own adaptation of Drury Lane, 3 Dt)c. 1705, 4to, 1706. 9. The 
»Sh}sk(iS])eare, 1700; Mons (sic) Marquis in Schoolboy, or the Comical Rivals,’ a comedy 
Fanpihar’s ^ Sir Harry Wildair,’ 1701 ; Don altered from ‘Woman’s Wit’ (see above), 
Manuel in his own ‘She would and she printedl 707, and acted at Drury I jane, date un- 
would not,’ 1702; Sir Courtly Nice in certain. 10. ‘The Comical Lovers, or Marriage 
Crowne’s ])lay so named, 1703 ; Sir Fopling | ii la Mode,’ Drury Lane, 4 Feb. 1707, 4to, 1707, 
Flutter in Etherege’s ‘Tlie Man of Mode,’ combining the comic scenes of Dryden’s ‘Secret 
1706 (I lay market) ; Ben in Congreve’s ‘ Love Love’ and those of his ‘ Marriage a la Mode.’ 
for Tjove,’ 1708 ; Gloster in liis adaptation of 11. ‘The Double Gallant, or Sick Lady’s 
‘ King L(?ar ; ’ lago in ‘Othello,’ and Spark- Cure,’ 4tofl707, acted 1 Nov. 1707 at Hay- 
ish in Wycherley’s ‘ Country Wife,’ 1708-9; market, a compilation from Mrs. Centlivre’s 
Fondlewife in Congreve’s ‘Old Bachelor,’ ‘ Love at a Venture ’ and Burnaby’s ‘ I jady’s 
date unknown, but afl.er 1708 ; Tinsel in Visiting Day,’ owing something also to 
Addison’s ‘ Drummer,’ 1710; Barnaby Brittle ‘Le Galant Double’ of Thomas Corneille, 
in Betterton’s ‘ Amorous Widow ;’ Bayes in 1660. 12. ‘The Lady’s Last Stake, or the 

the ‘ Rehearsal ; ’ Dr. Wolf in his own ‘ Non- AVife’s Resentment,’ comedy, 4to, no date 
juror,’ 1716-17 ; Shallow in ‘King Henry IV,’ (1708), a fairly good play, which the ‘Bio- 
pt. 2, as altered by Betterton; Jaques in grapliia Dramatica’ says was indebted to 
' Love in a Forest,’ an alteration of ‘ As you I Burnaby’s ‘Reformed Wife.’ It was acted 
like it,’ 1722; Wolsey in ‘Henry VIl[,’ at theHaymarket on 13 Dec;. 1707. 13. ‘The 
1724; Ijord Richly in Fielding’s ‘ Modern j Rival Fools,’ comedy, tto, no date (1709), 
Husband,’ 1732, and, aft(*r his retirement,., a» -alteration of Beaumont and bletcher’s 
Panel iilph in his own ‘Papal Tyranny,’ 1745. j ‘ Wit at several Weapons,’ played iinsiic 
Of many of the comic characters named he 1 cessfully at Drury Lane on 1 1 .Tan. 1710. 
was the original. The dates given do not in 1 T. ‘ Myrtillo,’ a pastoral interlude, 8vo, 
every case; record necessarily the first appear- I 1715, played at Drury Lant‘, assumably 
ance. His plays were as follows: 1. ‘Love’s 1 1715-16, with little success. 15. ‘ Ilob, or 
liast Shift,’ 4to, 1694, was succeeded by (2) ' the Country Wake,’ farce, 12mo, 1715, a re- 
‘ Woman’s Wit, or the Lady in Fashion,’ diiction of the ‘Country Wake’ of Doggett 
come<ly, 4to, 1697, written in part , as Cibber (Drury Lane, date unrecorded). 16. ‘ Venus 
tells us in the preface, during a temporary and Adonis,’ masque, 8vo, 1716, acted at 
secession to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a fact Jlrury Lane. 17. ‘ The Non-juror,’ comedy, 
which is unmentioned in tlie Ayiology.’ It 8vo, 1718, played at Drury Lane on 6 Dec. 
was prodn(;ed at Drury Lane and damned. ; 1717, is a successful adaptation of Moliere’s 
3. ‘ X(‘r.Kos,’ a tragedy, 4to, 1699, given at j ‘ Tartuffe’ to English life of the day. 18. ‘ Xi- 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, shared the same fate, i mena, or the Ileroick Daughter,’ tragedy, 
being apparently acted but once. In an in- ! 8vo, 1718, acted at Drury Lane on 28 Dec. 
ventory of ‘the moveables of Christopher 1712, and again 1 Nov. 1718, owing some- 
Ricli, es(p, who is breaking up housekeeping,’ thing to the ‘Cid.’ 19. ‘ The Refusal, or the 
No. 42 of tb(» ‘Tatler ’ classes with Roxana’s ; Ladies’ Philosophy,’ comedy, 8vo, 1721, taken 
nightgown, Othello’s handkerchief, &c.,‘the | from ‘ Les Femmes S^avantes’ of Mol iere, and 
ini])<*rial robes of Xerxes, never worn but | acted at Drury Lane 14Feb. 1 721 . 20. ‘Caesar 
once.’ In 1700 (4) his alteration of ‘King ! in Egypt,’ tragedy, 8vo, 1725 (Drury Lane, 
Ri(;hard the Third ’ was printed in 4to and i 9 Dec. 1724), taken from ‘The False One ’of 
acted at Drury Lane. Groat as are its | Beaumont and Fletcher, and ‘La Mortde Pom- 
faults, it held ])ossession of the stage as the p6e’ of Pierre Corneille. 21. ‘The Provoked 
only acting version until 1821. In 1701 Husband,’ 8vo, 1728 (Drury Lane, 10 Jan. 
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8), comijleted by Cibber from Vanbrugh’s 
manuscript of * The .rourney to London.’ 
*22. * The Rival Queans, with the Humours 
of Alexander the Great/ a comical tragedy, 
Dublin, 8vo, 1 720, acted, according to Genest, 
at the I faymarket on 29 .1 une 1710. 23. * Love 
in a Riddle,’ a pastoral, 8vo, 1729 (misprinted 
1719). This was written in imitation of the 
‘ Reggar’s Opera,’ and played at Drury Lane on 
7 Jan. 1729. It was hissed by Cibber’s enemi(‘S 
and converted into (24) ‘ Damon and Phil- 
lida/ a ballad opera, 8vo, 1729, which was 
published anonymously, was acted success- 
fully at Drury Lane, and kept possession 
of the stage. 25. ‘ Papal Tyranny in the 
Reign of King John,’ tragedy, 8 vo, 1 7 45, acted 
at Covent Garden on 15 Feh. 1745. This 
tragedy, founded on ‘ King J ohn,’ was written 
and rehearsed nine years previously. Cibber, 
having been rebuked for meddling with 
Shakespemre, withdrew it. Pope refers to 
this in the 'Dunciad:’ ^ King John in silence 
modestly expires.’ Cibber also wrote : 28. ‘ 'Phe 
Lady’s T^ecture,’ a theatrical dialogue, 8vo, 
1748, never acted. His name in the ‘Bio- 
graphia Dramatica ’ is said to be aflixed to 
an opera cal 1 ed ( 27 ) ‘ Ch uck,’ 1 7 36. Tlie same 
work states that Defoe attributed^oo Cibber 
the anonymous tragedy called (28) * Oinna’s 
Conspiracy,’ ito, 1 713, taluuifrom the ^ Cinna ’ 
f Pierre Corneille, and acted at Drury Lane 
on 19 F(^b. 1713, and has hoard attributed to 
him (29) ^Tho Temple of Dulness, with the 
Humours of Signor Capochio and Signora 
Dorinna,’ a comic opera, 4to, 1745 (Drury 
Tiane, 14 Jan. 1745). Barker’s ‘Drama re- 
corded, or List of Plays,’ 1814, assigns to 
Cibber (30) ‘ Capochio and Dorinna,’ a mu- 
sical t*ntt»rtainment, probably founded on the 
piece last nam(;d, 4to, no date. Cibber also 
claims to have assisted Steele in the compo- 
sition of ‘The Conscious Lovers.’ During 
the earlier years of bis theatrical career 
Cibber’s pen supplemented advantageously 
his precarious earnings as an actor. The 
withdrawal from the company at the Theatre | 
Royal of Betterton, Mrs. Barry, and their j 
associates, who in 1695 opened the theatre j 
in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, threw both | 
managements, the old and the new, into con- j 
stant straits. On 24 March 1691 Alexander 
Davenant, to whom four years ])reviously 
Charles Davon ant, assumably Dr. Charles Da- 
venant, his brother, who is one of the signers j 
of the famous agreement of 1681 [see Bet- | 
TRRTON, Thomas], had assigned a portion of 
his share in the patent, made it over to Chris- 
topher Rich, who, stepping at once to a lead- 
ing place in the management, is made chiefly ; 
responsible by Cibber for all future failures. I 
‘Cibber states that ‘ the provident patentees ’ | 


forgot ‘ to pay their people when the money 
did not come in, nor then neither, but in such 
proportions as suited their conveniency.’ ‘ I 
myself,’ he continues, ‘ was one of the many 
who, for six acting weeks together, never 
received one day’s pay ; and for some years 
after seldom had above half our nominal 
salaries’ {^Apology ^ p. 231). Cibber accord- 
ingly, who before he was two-and-twenty, 
and when he had but. 20/. a year allowed him 
by his father, in addition to 20^. a week for 
his theatrical labours, had married Miss Shore, 
sister of John Shore, ‘ sergeant trumpt‘t ’ of 
England, found his income too small to 
supply his family with the necessaries of life. 
‘ It may be observable too,’ he writes, ‘ that 
my muse and my spouse were equally prolific ; 
that the one was seldom the mother of a 
child, but in the same year the other made 
me the father of a play. I think we had a 
dozen of each sort between us, of both which 
kinds some died in their infancy, and near 
an equal number of each were alive when I 
quitted the theatre ’ {ib. p. 257). At the 
beginning of the season of 1706-7 Cibber 
! joined the Ilaymarket company, then under 
^ the management of Owen Swiney or Mac- 
Swiney. Early in 1708 the t ,vo companies 
united, the Haymarkt^t was made ov(*-r to 
Swiney for opera, and Cibber rejoined liis 
former associates at Drury Lane, in the patent 
of which his friend Colonel Brett had ob- 
■ tained a share. Some objections on the part 
j of Rich to taking him back were ovtirruled. 

I On 31 March 1708 Brett assigned his share 
; in the patent to Wilks, Estcourt, and Cibber, 
j At this period Rich, in answer to the con- 
I stant complaints against his managememt, 

I published an advert istunont, reprint ed in tlie 
j ‘Covent Garden Journal,’ 1810, pp. 86-90, 
showing the amounts earned by his principal 
I performers. According to this, (fibber re- 
j ceived for seventy-one performances a salary 
at the rate of 61. a week, amounting to 
111/. lO^r., a certain benefit of 51/. 0.«?. KM., 
making 162/. 10.v. lOr/., to which was thought 
to be added by guinea.s from patrons and 
friends about 60/. additional. The publica- 
tion of this advertisement did not prevent 
the actors from laying their grievances 
before the lord chamberlain, by whom Rich 
was ordered to satisfy their demands, ’fhis 
Rich declined to do, and on 6 .lumi 1709 
(1707 is the date wrongly given in Williams’s 
‘ Dramatic Censor ’) Drury Lane Theatre was 
closed by order of Queen Anne. Rich tried 
vainly to play in spite of the prohibition, and 
was, by a piece of shara practice on the part 
of a lawyer named William Collier, member 
of parliament for Dover, who had obtained 
a license and a second lease from the pro- 
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prietors, turned out of Drury 1 jano Theatre, ! 
which passed into the hands of hissinjplanter. 
In the ‘ Tatler,’ No. 99, a humorous account 
is ^iven of the remarkable transaction by 
which the way for Cibber’s promotion to the 
management of Drury Lane was prepared. 
Mrs. Old held having bt^en bought out,Swiney, 
Wilks, Doggett, and Cibber commenced their 
management of the llaymarket, which had 
been altered and reconstructed. Cibber’s 
tact asserted itself, and by the close of the 
season of 1709-lOhe was the virtual manager. 
(Jollier, who had found his speculation less 
successful than he anticipated, now proposed 
t o revert to the agreement formerly exist- 
ing between Drury Lane and the llaymarket, 
by which the managements were fused, and 
the theatres respectively assigned to drama 
and opera as before. Collier himself having 
the sole direction of the opera. This plan, 
through the influence he possessed at court, 
ho was able to carry out. At the close of 
this season, finding that, opera had been less 
productive than drama, he once more brought 
court infiuence to bear. Swiiiey was com- 
pelled to return to the opera in the sinking 
condition in which Collier had left it, with 
the result that he was ruinc'd and driven to 
take rituge in Franco, and Collier resumed 
possession of Drury Lane. (Jollier, who had 
obtained for himself, Wilks, Doggett, and 
Cibber, exclusive of Swiney, a new license 
for Drury l^ane, drove a hard bargain with 
his associates, the result being that his per- 
nicious influence was got rid of by an annual 
payment of 790/. The three actors who were 
left in command were at their best. As their 
license Avas revocable at pleasure, they were 
compolh'd to strain their ])owers to give satis- 
faction ; the result, according to Cibber’s 
account, btiing that Drury Lane enjoyed a 
continuous spell of prosperity such as it had 
not previously known. Rillsw'ere paid ujion 
demand, abuses in the t heatre were reformed, 
and double salaries were paid to the actors. 
Collier, indeed, as Cibber shows, made a 
bad bargain by accepting his sinecure, the 
shares of the three other managers ‘being 
never less than a thousand annually to each 
of us, till the end of the queen’s reign in 
1714’ {ib. p. 382). This period of prosperity 
continued for nearly tw^enty years. The first 
change of importance took place upon the 
death of (^,ueen Anne, when the license had 
to be renewed. Cibber and his associates, 
who resented the behaviour of Collier, applied 
to have the name of Sir liichard Steele sub- 
stituted for that of Collier. Through the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Marlborough this was 
granted, and on 18 Oct. 1714 a new license 
was granted to Steele, Wilks, Cibber, Doggett, 


and Dooth. Thanks to the influence of Steele,, 
the license was exchanged for a patent dated 
19 Jan. 1716, which was made out to Steelo 
for his own life and three years subsequently. 
This patent (which had been ap])lied for in 
conseq^uence of the younger Rich, under his 
father a ])atent, having opened the new theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fiblds) Steele, according to 
promise, at once made over to Cibber, Wilks,, 
and Jlooth. The circumstances under which 
Barton Booth [q. v.], who had made a great 
hit in Addison’s ‘ (’ato,’ one of the early 
successes of the associated managers, was, 
through the influence of Lord Bolingbroke, 
as is supposed, ]>romoted to a share in the 
management, and the disputes it caused, are 
fully chronicled in tlie ‘ Apology.’ Booth join- 
ing the management was the cause of the re- 
tinunont of Doggett, who, declining further 
to act in the theatre, insisted upon being paid 
his full share. (Tpon the refusal of ( Jibber and 
Wilks to acquiesce, proceedings in chancery 
were' institut(‘d, with the result that Doggett 
was accorded (>00/. for his share, witli 16 
)e)r cent, interest from the date of the last 
icense {ib, p. 412). At the same time that 
Doggett retired, (Jhristoj)her Bullock, Keen, 
Rack, Leigh, and other actors male and fe- 
male, seccided to join Rich at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fitilds. No great difliculty a])pears to have 
been ex])erienced in filling their places. In 
1719-20 lightning from a clear sky came in 
the shajie of an application from the Duke of 
N owcastle, as lortl (diam her lain , to Si r Richard 
Steele and his associates to resign their pa- 
tent and accept in exchange a license. This 
they naturally refused. The answer to their 
refusal on the part of the duke was, in spite 
of the patent, to shut up the theatre, which 
remained closed for tlirtie days (26-27 Jan. 
1720), Avhen, Cibber, Wilks, and Booth hav- 
ing apparently made submission, it was re- 
opened. This curious stretch of privilege 
came tAvo years after the successful resist- 
ance of the patentees to the payment of a fee 
of forty shillings demanded by the master of 
the revels for reading plays which were not 
submitted to him, Steele and his associates 
considering themselves the sole judges of the 
plays proper to be acted in their theatre. 
This resistance to authority, of which Cibber 
ives a full account, is said to have less in- 
uenced the Duke of Newcastle than a quar- 
rel Avith Steele. In the course of this quarrel, . 
an order to dismiss Cibber is said to have been 
issued, and to have been obeyed by Steele, 
Wilks, and Booth ; but this is unmentioned 
in the ‘ Apology.’ Steele gives a full account 
of it in the periodical which, under the as- ^ 
sumed name of Sir John Edgar, he published 
with the title of ‘ The Theatre,' and in his . 
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‘The State of the Case between the Ijord Cibber, was written principally by Vanbrugh, 
Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s Household and rose to its height u])on Cibb(u*’s acceptance of 
Sir Richard Steele as represented by that the laureateship, to which, it must be owned, 
Knight,’ London, 1720 [see Steele, Sir hisliteraryproductions gave him slight claim. 
Richard]. * The State ol the Oise, &c., re- Upon his retirement from the stage accord- 
stated,’ London, 1720, 8vo, a very scarce ingly, which took place at ^Jic close of 1 7.T1, 
pamphlet, written in defence of the Duke of Cibber devoted himself primarily to writing 
Newcastle, ascribes his action to the refusal his ‘ Apology,’ and secondly to answering his 
of the patentees to submit to his authority opponents. On 81 Oct. 1734 he reappc'ared 
in the matter of the pieces to be acted, as Cibber, stm., and played Bayes, and then 
Steele’s rc*storation to office was chronicled again nitired. It is probable that more than 
in the ‘Daily Post’ for 2 May 1721. It is one reap])earance of the kind was made. On 
said by Dr. Drake to have been owing to the 15 Feb. 1745 he came once more before the 
interference of Walpole, who had just been public asPandulph in ‘ Pa])al Tyranny in the 
made chancellor of the exche(|uer. Genest Reign of King John.’ In this wretched ver- 
jsupposes that the silence of Cibber concern- sion of Shakespeare’s ‘ King John ’ Cibber 
ing these noteworthy events may havi' been won applause for elegance ; his teeth, how- 
due to the instrumentality of the Duke of, ever, were gone, and his voice, always weak, 
Newcastle in obtaining for him the laureate- could not fill the theatre. Times ’were then 
ship. In 1726, according to his own state- ticklish ; his opponents held their peace, and 
ment, Cibber respmided personally and sue- : the piece, which was in part political in aim, 
•cessfully before Sir Jose])h Jekyll to a bill was a success. For twelve years longer Cib- 
filed in chancery by th(‘ administrators of Sir her lingered. On 12 Dec. 1757, at 6 a.m., he 
Richard Steele’s estate against a sum of spoke to his servant, apparently in his usual 
\l, 185. \(l. per day each, which Cibber and health; three hours later he was discovered 
hisremainiug associates had voted themselves dead. The place of death is unc,e.*<^ain. Ac- 
as a set-off* against. Steele’s takiugyio part in cording to one account, Cibber in Berke- 
the management. ^Ihe ‘ Craftsman,’ No. 86, ley Square, where ho had for some time re- 
says that the hearinglasted live hours, and that i sided, having previously lived ( 1 7 11-14) near 
Cibber, ‘ we hear, made an excellent speech, , the Bull’s Head Tavern in old Spring Gar- 
and defended his case so well that it went dens at Charing Cross (‘The Daily Courant,’ 
against Sir Richard.’ The production some , 20 Jan. 1708, quoted in Cunningham’s Lori'- 
years before this period, namely 0 Nov. 1717, ‘ don). Another statement is that Cibber died 
of his comedy, the ‘ Non-juror,* was largely ! in a house next the (kistle Tavern, Islington, 
responsible for tin? troubles in which Cibber i He is buried with his father in the vaults of 
had been involved, and for the honours in j what w^as formerly the Danish Church, Well- 
store for him. A strong Hanover iaji, as was | close Square, Whitechapel, and is now the 
natural from his origin, Cibber saw his way | British and Foreign Sailors’ Church. ’Ihis 
to adapting the ‘ Tartuft*e ’ of Moliere to j building was erected by his father. Cibber’s 
Fnglish politics. ‘ Tartu lie ’ became accord- | claims upon attention are numerous. He 
inglyinthe ‘Non-Juror’ an English catholic was a sparkling and successful dramatist, a 
priest seducing an English gentleman into | comedian of high mark, a singularly capable 
treasonable ])ractices. Cibber himself played j and judicious manager, upon whom, to a cer- 
the principal character. Dr. Wolf. The sue- tain extent, Garrick is said to have modelled 
cess was complete. The Jacobites, with himself, and an unequalled critic of theatri- 
wliom London at that time swarmed, did not I cal performances. It is curious that with 
•dare to manifest their dissat isfaction, but these qualifications it should be neiiessary to 
Cibber’s future pieces suffered from their re- defend him from the charge of being a dunce, 
eentment, and he became the object of in- llis adversaries, however, political and lite- 
cessant and sufficiently harassing attacks, rary, were stronger men than himself, and 
George I gave him 2()()/., and Lintot paid the attempts of later days to free him from 
him the large sum of 100/. for the co])y- the ridicule cast u])on him by men such as 
right. Thirteen years later, on the deatli Pope and Fielding have not been very much 
(27 Sept. 1730) of Eusden, Cibber was ap- more successful than were Gibber’s own ef- 
pointed laureate. His appointment is dated forts in the same direction. Justice is none 
3 Dec. 1730. He himself attributes his the less on the side of Cibber. The hostility 

elevation to his whig principles. The en- of Pope is assigned by Cibber to a not very 

mity of his opponents, which had not slept, j hurtful gag introduced by him as Bayes in 
and had almost contrived to wreck the for- | the ‘ Rehearsal,’ in which he bantered the 

tunes of the ‘ Provoked Husband,’ a work i ‘Three Hours after Marriage,’ the ill-starred 

ivhich, though finished in admirable style by ■ comedy in which Gay is believed to have 
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had for collaborat or.s Popo and Arbiithnot. 
Tliis led to a quarrel botA\'eeii Cibber and 
Pope, who ‘came behind the f^cenes with his 
lips pale and his voice trembling to call Mr. 
Cibber to accoin^t for the insult ^ (A Letter 
frovi Mr. Cibber to Mr. Pope^ 1/42, v. Ul). 
According to a statement (piotedintluC Pio- 
graphia Pramatica ’ (iii. d;J4), this unlucky 
interpolation led to an act mil Iray behind the 
scenes between Cibber and Cay. That this 
quarrel was the only cause of lope’s injudi- 
cious substitution of Cibber for Theobald as 
the hero of the ‘ Dunciad ' is incredible. Of 
actors Pope had always a low opinion. The 
iailuro of ‘Thivo lloio's after Marriage' is 
said to have accentuated this, and to have 
made him jealous of some successful drama- 
tists, It is possible that the bestowal of the 
laurontoship on Cibber conyert('d into a fit- ^ 
tinfr subject for satire one who had long been • 
associated with unpleasant recollections, and 
had never stood high in Pope’s favour. The 
distance of time between tne production of 
‘Three Hours after Marriage’ (1717) and 
the edition of the ‘Piinciad’ in which Cibber 
ligurcs as the hero, a quarter of a century, 
disposes of the notion tiiat this could be the 
only, or oven the c>luef, source of quarrel. For 
a full account of the various ]^hase8 of the 
feud the reader must he referred to the 
* Quarrels of Authors ’ of Isaac D’Israeli, who 
espouses warmly the side of Cibber. Apart 
from some indiscreet and indecent revela- 
tions concerning an adventure, real or imagi- 
nary, that does little honour to any one con- 
ceriu'd, Cibber’s treatment of Pope in the 
pamphlet warfare which he waged is credit- 
able, if only on the score of discretion. He 
writes of his adversary with respect, and 
successfully exonerates himself from some 
charges brought against him. Ijitcrary o])inion 
in subsequent days has indeed ranged itself 
on the side of Cibber in the uneipial con- 
test. In his own day, besides the coarse 
anger of Dennis and the keen antipathy of 
Mist’s ‘ Weekly .Journal,’ Warburton, John- 
son, and Fielding were among Cibber’s op- 
lonents. .Johnson acquits him of being a 
ilockhead, and bears grudging testimony to 
the value of his plays. He rarely fails, how- 
ever, to speak of him with contempt. Against 
Johnson’s not wholly unprejudiced expres- 
sions and 1^’itdding’s more damaging sat ire may 
be placed tlu^ praise of men such as Walpole, 
Hwift, and Steele, and most writers on, the 
stage. Ste/do Jiad, of course, cause to uphold 
his associate. The praise he bestow’^s upon 
Cibber in the ‘Tatler’ and the ‘Spectator’ 
has, however, the obvious ring of sinc(*rity. 
Swift told Faulkner, the printer, who had 
sent him the ^ Apology,’ that Cibber’s book 


I had captivated him, and that he sat up all 
j night to read it through. This story rests 
on the authority of Davies (Mt/fcetta?iics, iii 
I 477). In subsequent days a less prejudiced 
I view was taken of Cibber, and his merits us 
j an actor or a dramatist have been sounded by 
most who have written on the stage or kin- 
: dred subjects. D’lsraoli’s remark {Quarrels 
. of Authors) concerning Warburton and JoLn- 
son sums up the question. ‘ They never sus- 
^ pected that a “ blockhead of his size could 
do what w iser men could not,” and as a fine 
comic genius command a whole province in 
human nature.’ This is strictly true. Cib- 
ber’s ‘ Odes ’ are among tlie most contemptible 
tilings in literat ure. lie was, to a certain ex- 
tent, the co.vcomb lie presented on the stage, 
and his vanity, no unheard-of thing in his 
])rofession, was /egregious, ^o graver cJiarge 
against him, however, rests upon any trust- 
worthy testimony. 7’lie anoTiymous autlior 
of ‘ The Laureate, or Fight Side of Colley 
Cibber,’ an ill-natured pamplilet in which 
Cibber’s ‘ Apology ’ is reviewed chapter by 
chapter, and a mock sketch of his life is sup- 
plied under the title of ‘ The Life, Manners, 
and Opinions of /Esopus the Tragedian,’ ac- 
cuses Cibber of using in his own plays mate- 
rials sent in by other writers. This is a charge 
from which ft‘w managers wdio w^ere also au- 
thors have escaped. In a ‘ Dlastupon “ Hays,” 
or a New Lick at the Laureate ’ (1742), evi- 
dently from tlic same source, no fiirth/ir im- 
putation of the kind is made. In his come- 
dies Cibber all but stands comparison with 
the best of the siicctjssors of ( longreve. His 
share in his ow n work was often disputed, 
apparently without cause. To wit he seldom 
rises, but he has a smartness of dialogue and 
animal spirits that form an acceptable sub- 
stitute. ‘ She w ould and she would not,’ 
wJiich is still occasionally revived, is not the 
only play of Cibber’s that, with some alte- 
ration, might be fitted for the modern stage. 
Compared with most writers of his time, Cib- 
ber is cleanly. He was proud of the moral 
influence of his works, loose as portions of 
them must seem in plot and language to a 
modern generation. Of his adaptations from 
Shakespeare, ho had the grace, under the lash 
of contemporary criticism, to appear ashamed^ 
and his ‘ Odes,’ in the curious pamphlet, ‘The 
Egotist, or Colley u])on Cibber,’ 1743, he gives 
up. Ilis tragedies are poor, but scarcely belowr 
the level of the age. His two letters to 
Pope (1742 and 1744 respectively) are dull 
but not ill-natured, considering the provoca- 
tion he experienced. In his ‘Apology ’ he is 
seen at his best. There are passages in this 
that are likely to live as long as the art with 
which they deal. In appearance Cibber was. 
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confessedly unheroic. The author of the 
^ Laureate ’ says : ^ He was in stature of the 
middle size, his complexion fair, inclining to 
the sandy, his legs somewhat of the thickest, 
his shape a little clumsy, not irregular, and 
his voice rather shrill than loud or articu- 
late, and cracked extremely when he endea- 
voured to raise it. He was in his younger 
days so lean as to be known by the name of 
Hatchet Face’ (p. 103). A less prejudiced 
authority, the ^ Gentleman’s Magazine/ says: 

‘ His shape was finely proportioned yet not 
graceful, easy but not striking ... his at- 
titudes were pointed and exquisite ; his ex- 
pression was stronger than painting; he 
was beautifully absorbed by the character, 
and demanded and monopolised attention; 
his very extravagances were coloured with 
propriety.’ Davies (^Miscellanies ^ iii. 427 et 
seq!) sj-ieaks of C’ibber as possessing a weak 
pipe, and an inexpressive, mc'a^e counte- 
nance. As a tragic acitor ho tried the pa- 
tience of the audience until he was hissed off 
the stage. In the nunu'rous portraits of him 
that are preserved, and especially in the 
famous picture of him as Lord Foppington 
in the ‘ Relapse,’ by Grisoni, in tjje possession 
of the Garrich Club, the countenance sparkles 
with intelligence. In his behaviour to un- 
known authors Fibber is taxed with great 
impertinence. Gildon, in ‘A Comparison 
between Two Stages,’ ])uts in the mouth of 
Rambler and Oitick the following dialogue: 

* Ramb. There’s Cibber, a poet and a lino 
actor. Grit. And one that/s always repin- 
ing at the succt'ss of others, and upon the 
stage makes all his fellows uneasy’ (p. 199). 
In addition to these faults, which are the 
common ])roperty of most successful actors, 
Cibber incurred condemnation for being a 
gambler and irreligious. Looked at dispas- 
sionately, his character appears to differ in 
little, except inordinate vanity, from the 
beaux of the day whom he presented, and 
with whom he associated. Ho was a great 
comedian, and, with allo^vances for his per- 
sonal prejudices, the best critic of acting the 
stage has known. In addition to the pam])h- 
lets cited, many contemporary tracts, prose 
and poetical, were dircHjted against him. ‘ The 
Tryal of Colley Cibber for writing a Hook 
entitled An Apology for his, Life,”’ (Lon- 
don, 1740), is a dull production, the preface 
to which is signed T. Johnson. ^ Blast upon 
Blast, or a New' Lesson for the Fope/ men- 
tioned in Nichols’s ' Illustrations ’ (ii. 765), 
should be, from the t itle, by Cibber. * Sawney 
and Colley, a Poetical Dialogue occasioned 
by a late I.etter from the Laureate of St. 
James’s to the Homer of Twickenham’ (fol. 
n. d.), is a coarse and poor imitation of Swift 


directed rather against Pope than Cibber. 
The * Laureate,’ to which previous reference 
has been made, assigns to Cibber a singularly 
clever and equally indecent w'itticism wdth 
which John Wilkes has since been credited. 
In addition to the ^ Apology,’ his plays, and 
pamphlets, Cibber printed some of his odi's ; 
others saw the light in periodicals. Nichols, 
in the ‘Index to Literary Illustrations,’ as- 
signs him in error ‘ The Lives of the Poets.’ 
Cibber wrote ‘ The Character and Conduct 
of Cicero considered from the History of his 
Life, by the Rev. Dr. Middleton,’ London, 
1747, 4to, a poor work. Under Cibber ap- 
pears in the British Museum ‘The Frenchified 
Lady never in Paris,’ a comedy in t w'o acts, 
8vo, 1 757. It is taken from Cibht^r’s ‘ Comical 
Lovers,’ and from Drydem’s * Secret Love,’ is 
by Henry Dell, and was acted by Mrs. Wof- 
fington for her benefit at Covent Garden on 
28 March 1756. ‘ Colley Cibber’s .Jests, or 

the Diverting, W itty Companion,’ New'castle, 
1761, 12mo, has, of course, nothing to do with 
(fibber beyond trading on his name. Among 
the poetic lampoons on Cibbt^. one is quoted 
by Cibber in his first * Letter i<, Pope,’ p. 39 : 

In merry Old England it oik*o • .i^ a rule 
The king had his poet and also his fool; 

But now w<‘’re so frugal, I’d have you to know il , 
That Cibber can serve both for fool and for port, 

Cibber taxes Pope wdth the authorship of 
this. Theobald, after being distanced by (fib- 
ber in the race for the laureatoship magni- 
ficently, in a letter to Warburton, preserv(‘d 
by Nichols (lllustratmis), s])ells Cibbtir’s 
name ‘ Keyber,’ and quotes * the post of 
honour is a jirivate station.’ An assignment 
to Robert Dodsley for 52/. 1(K of the co])y- 
right of the ‘ Apology,’ in the handwriting 
of Colley Cibber, is in the collection of Mr. 
.Julian Marshall. It is dated 1749. The 
‘Apology’ was published 1740 in Ito. 

[Geiiest’s Account of the Stage ; Cent. Mag . ; 
Pope’s Works, by Elwin and Courr.hoj )0 ; Field- 
ings Works; Isaac Reed’s Notitia Draaiatica 
(MS.); A Blast upon Bays, or a New l^ick at 
the Liu reate, London, 1742, 8vo; A Letter to 
Mr. C-b-r on his Letter t.o Mr. Pope, 17't2, 
London, 8vo; Boswell’s Life of .lohnson ; The 
Theatre, by Sir John Edgar (Sir K. Steele), 
1719-20; Tlie Anti-Theatn*, by Sir John Eal- 
staffe, 1719-20; The Character and Conduct of 
Sir John Edgar (hy Dennis), 1719-20 ; Steele’s 
State of the Case, 1720, &c.] J. K. 

CIBBER, SUSANNAH MARIA (1714- 
1766), actress, was born in London in Febru- 
ary 1714. Her father was Mr. Arne, an up-, 
holsterer in (Went Garden, the original of 
the political upholsterer immortalised by Ad- 
dison in the 166th number of the ‘ Tatler/ 
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who in liii^ concern for the aifairs of Kuropo 
n(*glected his own business. Happily, his 
daug'hter and her brother, Thomas Aiigustino 
Arno [q. v.], afterwards distinguished as a 
<jomposer, turned to excellent account such 
education as their parents had managed to 
give tliem before domestic straits pressed too ^ 
heavily u})on the family. They were both 
gifted with musical genius, and 5lrs. Cibber s 
correspondence shows t hat s)ic had read widely 
and profited by her reading. Thus a naturally , 
fine voice, of gi’eat sweetness, if not of remark- j 
able power, with a cultivated mind to animate i 
and guide it, and a highly sensitive organisa- 
tion, made her very early a favourite with the 
public. Her first public appearance was as a 
singerin 1 73:? at the Haymarket Theatre as the 
heroine of Lump6’s opera * Amelia,' and she 
cont inued to appear in opera, rising steadily 
in public favour on to 1736. On 12 Jan. of , 
that year she made her first essay as an ac- , 
tress as Zarah in Aaron Hill’s version of Vol- : 
t aire’s tragedy of ^ Zaire,’ and with complete ' 
success. J’wo years before she had married — | 
^ very Tuuch against her inclination,’ accord- 
ing to Victor, who knew both families well | 
— 'riieophilus Cibber [q.v.], then not long a ' 
widower, ugly, of small stature, and of ex- 
travagant and vicious habits. The natural 
result followed. Indifierence in the pretty 
young woman turned to disgust as she saw 
more of her worthless husband. In this mood 
a Mr. Sloper, a friend of the family and a man 
of good position, became a not unaccejitable 
woo(‘r, and the wretched Cibber, with a view 
to extracting damages, thri^w his young wife 
deliberately in Sloper’s way. What a jury 
thought of his conduct was shown by their 
awarding 10/. only as damages in an action 
tried in Deccmiber 1738, in which he had 
(d aimed 5^000/. Up to this period Mrs. 
Cibber’s ri?putation rested chiefly upon her 
powers as a singer. She was a special fa- 
vouritt' with Handel. She was the first Ga- 
latea in his ‘Acis and Galatea.' He wrote' 
the contralto songs in the ‘ Messiah’ and the 
art of Micah in * Samson ’ expressly for her. 
fer studitis as an actress had no doubt given 
to her singing t]ie,quality of strong emotional 
expression, based upon that thorough under- 
standing of the author’s purpose which gives 
to acting, as it docs to singing, its principal 
charm. How she impressed her hearers, for 
example, in her treatment of the songs in the 
‘Messiah,’ may be gathered from the remark, 
tinged with that complacent profanity in 
which churchmen occasionally indulge, of Dr. 
Del any, the friend and companion of Dean 
Swift, when that oratorio was produced in 
Dublin in December 1741 : ‘ Woman, for this 
be all thy sins forgiven thee ! ’ The Sloper 


. trial of 1738 explains, if it scarcely justifies 
‘ the exclamation. Mr». Cibber continued for 
some years after this period to sing in orato- 
rios and on the stage. Her voice, naturally 
small, had been well trained, and, having both 
a head and a heart behind it, produced power- 
ful effects. ‘ She captivated every ear,' says 
Dr. Burney, ‘ by the sweetness and expression 
of her voice in singing.’ It has been well re- 
marked (mfi voce Mrs. Cibber in Grovh’s Die- 
tionai'y of Musiciam ) ; ‘ Passing by tlie songs 
in the “ Messiah ” which call for the highest 
powers of declamation and pathetic narration, 
we have only to examine the ])art of Micah 
in “ Samson,” comprising songs requiring not 
only the expression of pathetic* and devout 
feelings, but also brill iamy and fertility of 
execution, to judge of Mrs. Cibber’s ability.’ 
Her reputation as a singer soon, however, be- 
came merged in that of the great tragic ac- 
tress, her rich ])laintive voice, her sensibility, 
and power §fid(uitifying herself with the cha- 
racters she had to portray, having raised her 
in a few years to great emineiu^o. 8he seems 
to have owed her first instruction for the stage 
to her father-in-law, Colley ('iblxT. His les- 
sors for a time injured her si yle. He was an 
admirer of the deini-chant in declamation, and 
used to teach his pupils what Victor calls ‘ the 
good old manner of singing and squeezing out 
their tragical notes.’ She was still under the 
influence of this teaching wlieu Itichard Cum- 
berland, then a mere youth, saw her as Ca- 
lista in Rowe’s ‘ Fair Penitent.’ Mrs. Cibber, 
he writes, ‘ in a key high-pi tehod, but sweet 
withal, sang, or rather recitatived, Rowe’s 
harmonious strain, something in the manner 
of the improvisatori's ; it was so tixtremely 
: wanting in contrast, that though it did not 
, wound the ear it wearied it ; wluui she had 
once recited two or three speeches, 1 could 
; anticipate the manner of each suc(‘oeding one. 

; It was like a long old legendary ballad of in- 
; numerable stanzas, every one of which is sung 
to the same tune, eternally chiming on the 
ear without variation or relief.’ The public 
; had long been accustomed to these balanced 
I cadences. Quin, the leading tragedian of the 
hour, in the same play and on the same occa- 
sion, chanted as Horatio a similar descant ; 
and Garrick, whom Cumberland saw on the 
stage with Qi^in, and who was to bring hack 
the public and the players to a truer taste, had 
only begun to make his influence felt. But 
under this conventional manner the latent fire 
of the true actress every now and then flashed 
out. Quin saw of what she was capable, and 
so early as 1744, when Garrick expressed a 
doubt of her powers to co])e with the character 
of Constance of Bretagne in ‘ King John,’ 
which was about to be revived at Drury Lane, 
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said with some warmth, ^ Don’t tell me, Mr. 
Garrick ! That woman has a heart, and can 
do anythinpf where passion is required.’ He 
proved to be rig-ht. yVs Constance, Victor 
writes, ‘Mrs. Ci])ber surpassed all that have 
followed her. When, the cardinal and others 
attemptin^r to comfort her, she sank on the 
ground, and, looking round with a dignified 
wildness and horror, said. 

Here T and sorrow sit ; 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it, 

nothing that ever was exhiliitod could excet'd 
this picture of distress. And nothing that 
ever came from the mouth of mortal was ever 
spoken withnioredignifiedpropriety.’ Davies * 
also, speaking of her {Dram. Misc. i^55) in the ! 
same play, says : ^ When going oil* the stage ' 
she uttered the words, “O Lord, my boy, my ' 
Arthur, my fair son!” with such an emphati- 
•cal scream of agony as will never he forgottiin 
by those who heard her.’ Tlu^ same writer 
in his * Life of Garrick ’ says : ‘ Her great (ex- 
cellence conslsttid in that sim])liclty which 
needed no ornament ; in that sensibility which 
despised all art. There was in her counte- 
nance a small share of beauty^ but nature 
had given her such symmetry of form and 
fine (ixpression of feature} that she preserved 
all the app(}arance of youth long after she had 
r( 3 ached to middle life. The harmony of her 
voice was as powerful as tin; animation of her 
look. In grief or tenderness Inr eyes looked 
as if they were in tears ; in rage and despair 
they ae(}med to dart (lashes of fir(}. In spite 
of the unimportance of her figure she main- 
tained a dignity in her action and a grace in 
her step.’ This description- is borne out by 
the fine engraved p(.)rtraits of IHrs. Cibber, of 
which there are several, in which sensibility, 
refinement, and imaginative dreaminess are 
V(}ry marked. Looking at those, it is eas}*^ to 
understand Charles Dibdin’s remark, that she 
was, like Garrick, ^ the character she repre- 
sented. Love, rage, resentment, pity, disdain, 
tind all the gradations of the various passions 
she greatly felt and vigorously expressed.’ 
In Ophelia she was no less admirable than in 
Constance or Belvidera. ‘ Her features, figure, 
and singing,’ says Tate Wilkinson, ‘ made her 
appear the best Ophelia that ever appeared 
either before or since.’ It says much for her 
excellence that Wilkinson, who spared none 
of her contemporaries in his mimicry, avows 
that she was beyond his power of imitation. 
The combination of strong feeling with in- 
tuitive grace was manifestly the secret of 
her charm. Her emotions told upon her 
health, and when exhausted with the strain 
upon them she would say she wished her 
nerves were made of cart-ropes. An actress 


of this stamp was sure to seek association with 
an actor like Garrick. Covent Garden bad 
been the arena of her enrlic'st triumphs ; but 
she joined Garrick at Drury Tjane in 1758, 
and remained there till her (hiath. They W(.u*(} 
so like each other that it was said they might 
have been brother and sister. Under his in- 
fluence she threw off some of the mannerisms 
of her earlier style ; but they were nt}V(‘r 
Avholly got rid of, and a critic writing soon 
after herdeath (^Dramatic 1770),while 

admitting that ^ in grief and distract ion no 
idea could go beyond her execution,’ says 
that ‘ after all she had a relish of tlu' old ri- 
tum-ti, w^hich often gave us oflence.’ By the 
year 1780 she had attained such excellence 
that in a eidogium, enthusiastic yet discri- 
minating, Churchill speaks of her as 

Form’d for the tragic scono, to grace the stage 
AVith rival excellence of love and rage, 

Mistress (jf each soft art, with matchless skill, 
To turn and wind th(} passions as she will ; 

To melt the heart with sympathetic woe, 

Awake the sigh and teach the ^(;ar to flow; 

To put on phrenzy’s wild distrac-cd glare, 

And freeze the soul with horror an-, despair. 

! Churchill not(^.s in strong terms h(}r failure 
' ill com(‘dy, for which she mistakenly thought 
she had a gift. Her sense (if humour, obvi- 
ously great and often flasliing out in Inn* 
l(}tt(3rs, was greater than her power of ex- 
pressing it upon the stage. Garrick’s gaiety 
and brilliancy of spirits in society delighted 
her. Garriclf, she wi’ites to her brother, 
has been hero’ (AVoodhays, Sloper’s house) 

‘ this three weeks, in great good humour an(i 
spirits, and, in short, wo are all as m(}rry as 
the day is long.’ Garrick was apparently 
in the habit of taking Sloper’s house at 
AVoodhays on Jiis way in his frtjquent visits 
to take the waters in Bath ; and in a letter to 
him in November 1765 she speaks of having 
‘ lost 8om(} happy laughing days by your Bath 
expedition not taking place.’ She had some 
of his vivacity as a letter- writer, and in the 
let ter just quoted, after mentioning that their 
friend. Dr. Barry, had sent her a small ac- 
count of Garrick’s ‘ theatrical stud and the 
ponies that run,’ this, she adds, had deter- 
mined her ‘ to enter my favourite mare Bel- 
videra six or seven days after I come to 
London. She is an old one, but I beli(}vc she 
will still beat the fillies, as she is sound, wind 
and limb, has never yet flung her rider, and 
will take care not to com(} in on the wrong 
side pf the field.’ Her health had, however, 
for some years been precarious, and within 
little more tlian two months after this letter 
was written the voice of the Belvidera, Con- 
stance, Alicia, who was so confident of her 
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own strength, was hushed in death. After a 
short illness she died on 30 Jan. 1766 at her 
house in Scotland Yard, Westminster, and 
was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. When (Jarrick heard of lier death, 
he exclaimed, ^ Then tragedy is dead on one 
side,’ and in his prologue to his own and 
Colman’s ^ Clandestine Marriage,’ produced 
in 1706, lie paid a grateful tribute to her 
memory, coupling it with that of Quin, who 
had died only nine days before her. She 
appears in the list of dramatic writers as the 
authoress of a comedy in one act, called ‘The 
Oracle,’ produced in 1752. 

[Hiographia Dramatica; Charles Dibdin’s Pro- 
fessional Life ; Victor’s History of the Theatres 
of London; Memoirs of Tate "Wilkinson; Dr. 
Burney’s Memoirs ; Genest/s History of the 
English fcJtMgo; Davies’s Life of Garrick and 
Dramatic Miscellanies; The Dramatic Censor; 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.] 

T. M. 

CIBBER, THEOPIilLlJS (1703-1758), 
actor and playwright, a son of (Jolley Cibber 
[q. V.], wjis born on 26 Nov. 1703, received his 
education at Wincliester College, and made 
his llrst appearance on the stage in 1721, when 
he played tlie ])art of Daniel in the ‘ Conscious 
Jjovers’ at Drury Lane. Possessing consider- 
able ability, and aided both by his father’s in- 
fluence and the patronage of 8teelo, became 
quickly into favour with the public. ‘ The 
matures of bis face,’ says Baker, ‘ were rather 
disgusting,’ and his voice was ])eculiarly slirill; 
but tlu'sti defects were largely balanced by 
his knowledge of stage business and his viva- 
city of inanner. Prom 1 Sept. 1731 to I June 

1732 he was Ji ptiteiitee of Drury Ijune Theatre 
in the place of (Jolh*y Cibber, who had de- 
legated the oflice to his son for 442/. At the 
tiiid of that piu’iod Colley Cibber sold his 
j)atent, and the younger Cibber migrated to 
the little theatre in the llaymarket. In 

1733 Cibber took the part of Bajajset in 
Howe’s ‘Tamerlane’ at Bartholomew Fair. 
Ilis lirst wife, on actress of some slight dis- 
tinction (Jenny .rohnson), died in that year, 
leaving two diUighttTS ; and in April 1734 
he married Susannah JMaria Arne [see Cibbek, 
Susannah Makja], then known only as a 
singer, hut afterwards very famous as an 
actr('S8. lie returiuHl in 1734 to Drury 
Lane, where for some time ho was acting- 
manager. Pecuniary difficulties, caused by 
his incurable habits of extravagance, induced 
him to take a journey into France early in 
17>38 in order to be out of the reach of his 
crl^dito7•s. Ret urn ing in t he winter, he brought 
an action against, a country gentleman named 
Sloper for criminal conversation with Mrs. 
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Cibber. He claimed 5,000/., but the jury* 
assessed the damages at 10/., as it was clearly 
established, in course of evidence, that Cib- 
ber had connived at the intimacy. In the 
following year he brought another action 
against Sloper for detaining Mrs. Cibber ; he 
claimed 10,0(K)/. damages, but was awarded 
only a twentieth part of that amount. About 
this time he entertained the notion of pub- 
lishing by subscription his autobiography. 
His proposal had barely been laid before tho 
public when there appeared ‘An Apology for 
the Ijife of Mr. T . . . C . . . supposed to bo 
written by himself,’ London, 1710, a caustic 
revitnv (ascribed to Fielding) of a not too 
reputable career. ‘ Who the low rogue of 
an author was,’ wrote ( ’ibber thirteen years 
afterwards {Lives and (Jhnracters of the most 
Eminent Actors), ‘ I could never learn.’ When 
this ‘ Apology ’ was publislu'd, Cibber aban- 
doned Ills ])rojcct, and returned (bo assures 
us) tlie subscriptions that he had received. 
In 1741-2 he was playing at Drury Lane, 
and in 1742-3 at l..inoohi’s Inii Fields. His 
services were <'n gaged in the summer of 
1743 at tho Theatre Royal, Dublin, on which 
occasion ho had a lively jiassage of arms with 
Thomas Sheridan. I’ln7 dis])ut(', which passed 
into a paper war, arose from Sheridan’s re- 
fusal to act tile part of (Jato in Addison’s 
play ((Jibber p(;rsonating Syphax) on finding* 
that he was unable to obtain a certain robe 
that he consider'd indisp('ns8blc to tho part^ 
In 1744 Cibber acted at file llaymarket, and 
from 1 745 to 1749 at Co vent (lardeii. Among 
his most successful characters were Lord 
Foppington in tho ‘ Cai’oless Husband,’ Sir 
Francis Wronghead in the ‘ Provoked Hus- 
band,’ Abel in tho ‘ Committef*,’ and Ancient 
Pistol. In 1753 he ])ublislnal ‘The Lives and 
(Jliaracters of the most Eminent Actors and 
Acti-esses of ( ireat Britain and Ireland part i ., 
to wliich is prefixed A Familiar Epistle . . . 
to Mr. William Warhurton,’ 8vo. In the in- 
troduction he stales that he intended to write 
‘ a regular account of t ins English and Irish 
stage with the lives of the deceased actors of 
whom I can speak more fully from the year 
1720.’ Part i., which contained a life of Bar- 
ton Booth, was the beginning and the end 
of this undertaking. ’Tlui ejiistle to War- 
burton was an answer to Warburton’s attacks 
on Colley Cibber in the notes to the ‘ Dun- 
ciad.’ In 1753 appeared ‘An Account of the 
Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ 5 vols. 12mo, with the name of ‘ Mr, 
Cibber’ on the titlo-jiage of the first volume,, 
and with Theophiliis Cibber's name attached 
to the later volumes. Dr. Johnson told Bos- 
well that Cibber, who was then in the king’s 
bench, accepted ten guineas from the book- 
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sellers for allowing them to prelix his name 
to the lives, and that lie had no hand in the 
authorship of the book, which was mainly 
written by Robert Shiels (Johnson’s amanuen- 
sis) ; but the truth is that Cibber revised 
and improved the whole w’ork and wrote some 
of the lives himself, reeiuving from the book- 
sellers an honorarium of twenty guineas 
(Boswell’s *7o/mww,ed. Croker, 1 848, pp. 604, 
818). The book is largely based on earlier 
compilations by Langbaine, Jacoby Coxeter, 
and others, and contains little original matter 
of importance. In 1766 Cibber acted at the 
Hnymarket, and was aftcu’wards engaged at 
Covent Garden. In 1760 he published ‘Dis- 
sertations on Theatrical Subject s as they have 
several times been delivered to the Public. . . . 
With an appendix which contains several 
matters relative to the Stage, not yt‘t made 
public,’ 8vo. The first dissertation contains 
an inquiry into the conduct of the patentee.s 
of Drury Lane Theatre and a protest against 
the growing popularity of farces ; in the se- 
cond dissertation Cibber draws a comparison 
between Garrick’s act ing of Lear and Barry’s, 
giving the preference to the latter. Among 
the cont,ents of the ap])en(liiX is an epistle 
(which had been published in the jirevioiis 
year) to Garrick, in which Cibber complains 
of having received very ungenerous treatment 
from the great actor. Following tlui e])istle 
are some lettfU’s to the Duke of (L*afton, the 
lord-chamberlain, setting forth Cibber’s grie- 
vances. In October 1768 Cibb(*r embarked at 
Parkgate to cross to Dublin, where his services 
had been engaged by Sheridan to support the 
Theatre Royal in opposition to the newly 
opened theatre in Crow Street. The vessd 
was driven from its course and wrecked olf 
the coast of Scotland; a fcAV of the passen- 
gers Avere saved, but Cibber perished. 

Cibber’s dramatic pieces are : 1. ‘ The 
Lover,’ 1730, 8vo, acted at Drury Lane Avith 
no great success. It is dedicated to his 
first wife. 2. ‘ Patie and Peggy ; or, the 
Fair Foundling. A Scotch ballad opera,’ 
1730, 8vo (in one act), founded on Ramsay’s 
* Gentle Slieidierd ; ’ acted at Drury Lane. 
The Avriter says it AA^as planned and finished 
in one day. 3. ‘ The Harlot’s Progress ; or, 
the Ridotto al Fresco,’ 1733, 4to, acted at 
Drury I jane ; a short ‘ grotesque pantomime,’ 
dedicated to Hogarth. I^ortraits of Hogarth 
and of Cibber (as Pistol) are prefixed. 4. ‘The 
Auction,’ 1767, 8vo, a farce acted at. the Hay- 
market : it consists merely of a feAv scenes 
from Fielding’s ‘ Historical Register.’ Two 
imprinted pieces have been ascribed to Cib- 
ber — ‘Damon and Daphne,' a ])astoral iiit avo 
acts, performed (without success) at Driuy 
Lane in May 1733; and ‘The Mock Of- 


j ficer,’ s. d. He also publislied alterations of 
I ‘Henry VI’ (n. d., second i*dit. 1724), and 
1 of ‘ Romeo and J uliet ’ ( 1748). Ap])ended to 
, ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is ‘A Serio-Comic A]k)- 
i logy for part of the life ot Mr. Theophilus 
i Cibber, Comedian,’ containing an account of 
I his endeavours to g'et a licenst; for (lie Hay- 
; market. In 1733 Cibber published ‘A Jjctter 
I to J. Highmore,’ in Avhich he coinphiinod of 
! the harsh treatment he had received from 
j the patentees of Drury Lane, and in 1762 
I defended himself in ‘ A Lick at a Liar, or 
I Calumny detected, being an oc(;asional letttu* 

! to a friend,’ from the charge of having de- 
frauded his creditors. 

[Ifiogniphia Draniatica, ed. Stopbeii Jones ; 
Gcnest’s History of the Stage, iii. 112, 421}, 642-4, 
iv. 171, 630-6 ; The Trj^als of t avo causes betAVceii 
Theophilus Cibber, gent., and William Sloper, 
esq., defendant (1740); Hoswell’s Johnson, ed. 
Croker, 1848, pp. 67. 604, 818; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. xii. 217, 2iid ser. vii. 410.J 

A. II. B. 

CILIAN, Saint (d. 697), apostle of Fran- 
conia, whose name is also written Lilian, 
Chillianus, C{Blianus,Quil’inuus, was an Irish 
bishop who was martyred at Wiirzburg, at 
about the age of lift y-three, in t)97 . N 0 Irish 
life of him has been printed, and the Latin 
lives have no early Irish characterisi ics. He 
Avas born, according to local tradition, in the 
southern part of the kingdom of Breifn(‘, and 
present county of Cavan. The sacred spot is 
believed by the inhabitants to bo a level piece 
of gi’ound, at the foot of a long ridge of pas- 
ture, on the boundary of the loAvnlands of 
ClogliAvallybeg and Longfiidd, and on the left 
of the road leading from the ( Jates of Mulhigh 
to Virginia. Some t.i’aces of a eaii’ii among 
the roots of an old thorn tree mark the site 
of a Avell, and near this avus a very ancient 
church dedicated to St. C.iliaii, and built like^ 
that of St. Gregory at Rome, on the site ot * 
the house of the saint’s father. I’ho thick 
wall, a few yards from the site, though ot 
ancient appearance, was built by Henry 
Brooke the novelist, and no traces of tho 
church exist. When after the Avar of 1641 
the church of Virginia Avas built, the great 
blocks of stone which formed its walls were 
removed for use in that structure. Some of 
these largo squared stones may be traced in 
the existing church at Virginia, and they 
are of the kind used in the very early Irish 
churches. Children born in tlie district are 
sometimes called after the saint, and the local 
legend of his life agrees with the lives in the 
Acta Sanctorum (Acfa ISS, AntAverp, 1721, 

J uly, vol. ii.) He was already a bishop before 
he left Ireland about 689 (Baeonius, xii. 89). 
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lie converted the ruler of Franconia and his 
subjects, but was killed by the sword by 
order of the ruler’s wife, whose repudiation 
Gilian had required because she was in the 
])Osition of TIerodias. Tlic day of liis martyr- I 
dom was 8 July. It is still kept in Wiirzburg, ! 
where his name is common both as a baptismal | 
name and as a surname. The lives all make I 
Gilian the son of a king of Ireland, but the ! 
local tradition docs not, and as there are no I 
signs of a dun or rath on the site of his father’s 
dwelling, it is probable that his father was 
not a great man, though of course related 
to th(i nearest king, as every tribesman was. i 
The famous Codex Paulinus of Wurzburg is j 
a very nncient manuscript, but can hardly ! 
have belonged to Gilian, tliough its scribe ; 
may have lived within two centuries of his | 
martyrdom. 

[BoUandisl Acta Sanctorum, Antwerp, 1721, 
.Tilly, vol. ii, ; Ilaronius’s Annales Ecclasiastici, 
Lucfe, 1742, xii. 80; Stephen White’s Apologia 
pro Ilihernia, od. Kelly, Dublin, 1840, pp. 130, 
51, &c. ; H. Zimmer s Glosatc IT i born leap, lk‘rlin, 
1881. The isolated district of Cavan where 
Gilian was born retained much of Irish learning 
till a recent date. The exact tradition of the 
birthplace was related to the writer of this article 
by Patrick Connell, a carpenter and a scholar, j 
and conlirrniMl independently hy James Conncdl ' 
of b'artha and Terence Osborne, farmers and 
scliolars, all old men and pupils of the famous 
Irish schoolmaster of Mnllagli, Matthew Mona- 
ghan.] N. M. 

CIMELLIAUC {d. 027), bishop of Llan- 
dall*, is said by a late authority to have been 
consecrated bisliop at Canterbury hy Arch- 
hisliop^l^thelrod (Dicuto in TwysDEN,p.451 ). 
This story may vevy likely be true, as King 
yh’lfred certainly obtained a very decided hold 
over South AVales (Assek, T)e Itehus Gestis 
yKffredi in M. If. If, p. 488), and there is no 
very great chnmological difficulty involved, 

• simre /Ftlielrt'd was archbisho]) between 870 
and 889. Yet t hese dates would give Cimel- 
liauc an unusually long episcopal career for 
his turhuh'ut times, and the authority for 
tlie statement proceeds to claim yEthelred 
as the conseeratoi of a bislio]) whose conse- 
<Tation took idace thirty-eight years after 
.Ethelred’s d(‘ath. 

During Cimelliauc’s episcopate several 
grants were nqinted to have been made to the 
church of Llandatf, wliich are recorded in the 
‘Liber Landavensis’ (pp. 490-8). Several 
of these came from Brochmael [q. v.j, king 
of Gwent, betwemi whom and the bishop a 
dispute had arisen as to their title to certain 
estates. A synod was held to settle the 
matter. Brochmael and his household were 
afterwards synodically excommunicated by 


Cimelliauc for wrongs done to him and his 
household. In 918 a Viking fleet, under 
JaiTs Ohtor and Ilroald, devastated the 
northern coast of the Bristol Channel, and 
penetrated inland as far as Archenfield, the 
district round Ross, which then seems to 
have been subject to the bishops of Llaudaff*, 
though later in the diocese of Hereford. 
Here they took Cimelliauc prisoner, and with 
great rejoicings led him to their ships, where 
he was detained until King lOadward the 
elder ransomed him with forty pounds {Bng~ 
Iwh Chron. s. a. 918; Flor. Wig. s. a. 915 ; 
Hen. Hunt. s. a. 918). The almost contem- 
porary MS. A of the ‘ Annales Camhrim ’ puts 
(Ihtov’s invasion in 913. Cimelliauc died in 
927 {Lib. Land.) 

The name is spelt Cimelliauc in the ‘ Liber 
Ijandavensis,’ Cameleac in the ‘ English Chro- 
nicle,* Cymelgeac in Florence of VVorccster,* 

I and Ckunelegeac in ‘ Henry of Huntingdon.* 
Oyfeiliawg is the modern form. It is some- 
times identified with Oyfelach. The bishop 
, a])pears to have been canonised under the 
1 latter name, and the cbnrcb of Llangyfebich, 

I near Swansea, is soiindimos said to have been 
dedicated to him (Rees, Welsh Saints, pp. 50 
and 305). But the canonis(*d Cyfelach may 
he the Bishop Cyfelach of Morganwg, said to 
have been slam at llerid’ord in 754 {Gwentian 
Bi'ut, p. 7). 

[Authorities given in the text; see also TTad- 
dan and *Stubbs’s (’ouncils, i. 207-8.] 

T. F. T. 

! CIPRIANI, OIOVANNI HATTISTA 

i (1727-1785), historical painter and engraver, 

1 was born at Florence in 1727. His family 
j was from l*istoja, and his first master was 
I TgnazioIIugforci,an Englishman, who settled 
I early in life in Florence, and died in 1778. 
He also studied the works of Antonio Do- 
menico Gabbiani, who flourished a few years 
before him. Cipriani’s first public works 
I were two pictures executed for the abbey of 
St. Michael-on-tbe-Sea at Pelago, one repre- 
senting St. Tesauro, and the other St. Gre- 
gory VII. In 1750 he went to Rome, where 
he lived three years, and there became ac- 
quainted with Sir William Chambers, archi- 
tect, and Joseph Wilton, sculptor, whom, on 
their return to London, he accompanied in 
August 1755, and took up his residence in 
Mews Gate, Hedge Lane, near Charing Cross. 
In the spring of 1758 the Duke of Richmond 
opened a gratuitous school of design, allow- 
ing artists access to his gallery in Privy 
Garden, Whitehall, where numerous casts 
from the antique were exhibited, and offered 
premiums for the best drawings. The school 
of drawing was under the management of 
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Cipriani, and the school of modelling under I 
\V ilton. This school of art was not of long i 
duration. Cipriani was elected a member of St. i 
Martin’s Lane Academy, and on the institu- j 
tion of the Royal Academy he was nominated ; 
by the king as one of its members in 1768. 1 
llere ho exhibited between 1769 and 1 78il, and j 
made the design for the diploma granted to 
the members of the Itoyal Academy, which 
was so successfully engraved by Francesco 
Bartolozzi, R.A. In acknowledgment of the 
members’ appreciation of his services, (Ci- 
priani was presented in 1769 with a silver 
cup bearing the following inscription : * This 
cup is presented to J. B. Cipriani, R.A., by 
the president and council of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts in London, as an acknowledg- 
ment for the assistance the academy has 
received from his great abilities in his profes- 
sion.’ Tliis cup was stolen from his son’s 
house on the night of lio Feb. 1795. The 
original drawing for the diploma plate was 
later on presented by Cipriani’s eldest son 
to the Manj^uis of Lansdowne, and in 1806 it 
passed into the collection of Geoi'go Baker. 
By his contemporaries Cipriani was esteemed 
the first historical painter. 1 le executed, how- 
ever, few pictures in oil, and tluise were weak. 
It is by his drawings that he was best known, 
chiefly in pen and ink, and sometimes coloured. 
Most of these d ra win gs were engraved by Fran- 
cesco Bartolozzi. Cipriani was mainly em- 
ployed by publishers, and his reputation has 
extended to our time, especially during the last 
few years. He married an English lady in 
1 76 1 , of moderate fortune, by whom heliad two 
sons and a daughter ; the youngest was Cap- 
tain Sir Henry Cipriani, of the Huntingdon 
militia. The latter executed a water-colour 
drawing from Copley’s picture, ‘ The Heath 
of Lord Chatham,’ which Avas engraved by 
Bartolozzi, and for which Sir Henry received 
the sum of oiu^ hundred guineas. Ci])riani 
died of rheumatic fever at his residence near 
the King’s Mews, Hammersmith, on 14 Dec. 
1785, and was buried at Chelsea, Avhere his 
friend and compatriot, Bartolozzi, erected a 
monument to his memory. His portrait hfis 
been engraved by his pupil, Richard lOarlom, 
after Rigaud, and by Mariano Bovi. Cipriani 
engraved the following plates : * The Heath 
of Cleopatra/ after Benvenuto Cellini, and 
the ^ Descent of the Holy Ghost,’ after Gab- 
biani. Among his pictures are copies of por- 
traits of Algernon Sidney, Edmund Ludlow, 
and John Locke. He painted some allegori- 
cal designs on the panels for the ^stage-coach 
first used by George III on 15 Nov. 1782, 
and repairea the painting by Antonio Verrio 
at Windsor, besides the Rubens ceiling in 
Whitehall Chapel, in 1788. A good collec- 


tion of prints after his designs is in the de- 
partment of prints and drawings, British 
Museum, and to those may bo added the 
following illustrated works: ‘Anweisung 
zum Zeichnen nach Bartolozzi gestochen von 
P.W. Schwarz,’ 2 parts, obi. fob, Frankfort- 
on-Main, 1798-9; ‘Raccolta di 320 veduto 
si antiche die modorne della (httii di Roma,’ 
SiC. (some by other engravers), obi. 4to, Rome, 
n.d. ; * Cipriani’s Rudiments of Drawings,’ 
engraved by F. Bartolozzi, obi. fol. London, 
1786-92; ^ A Collection of Prints after the 
Sketches and Drawings of the late celebrated 
G. B. C., Esq., R.A.,’ engraved by Richard 
Earlom, fol. London, 1789; ^Urnam hanc 
(the Portland Vase) . . . eques G. Hamilton 
... in Angliam transmisit et leri incidendam 
curavit ((J. B. C. dolin., Bartolozzi sculp.),’ 
5 plates, without letterpress, fol. London,. 
1786 ; ‘ Monumenti di fabbriche antiche 
estratte dai disegni dei pin celebri Autori,’ 
3 vols. large folio, Rome, 1793-1803 ; * Ve- 
dute principal i e pin intcrossaiiti di Roma,’ 
12mo, Rome, 1799; ^Hcgli Editici di Roma 
vedute in contorno,’ 4to, Rome, I8l7 ; ‘ Gal- 
Icrie delle Statue, Busti, &i . ’obi. 4to, Rome, 
1821; ‘The Marlborough Gimis,’ drawm by 
B.C., and engraved by Bartolozzi. The descrip- 
tions, in Latin and hVencli, by Jacob Bryant 
and Louis Dutens, 2 vols. 102. plates, fol. 
(London, 1780-91 ). Another edition, 2 vols. 
fol. London, 1845, &c. On 14 March 1786, 
and t hree following days, Cipriani’s prints, 
drawings, &c., were sold at Hutchins’s. On 
22 March 1786, at a sale of pictures, his pic- 
ture of ‘(Jephalus and Procris ’ realis(*d eighty 
guineas at Christie’s ; and on 3 May 1821 was 
sold at Sotheby’s a fine collection of draw- 
ings by him belonging to Mr. W. J^ock of 
Norbury Park, Surrey. Several drawings by 
him are in the British Museum, and others 
in t he South Kensington Museum. His por- 
trait by Nathaniel Hawe, It. A., was exhi- 
bited at the South Kensington Museum in 
1867. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878; 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
1868 ; Sandby’s History of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, 1862 ; manuscript notes in the British 
Museum.] L. F. 

CIRENCESTER, RICHARD of (d, 
1401 i'), compilci^ of a chronicle, w^as a monk 
of St. Peter’s, Westminster, in 1365. He 
obtained leave from his abbot to make a pil- 
grimage to .Jerusalem in 1391, was an in- 
mate of the abbey in 1397, and in 14(X) was 
in the infirmary sick. He died in 1400 or 
1401. He compiled from various chronicles 
his ‘ Speculum Historiale de Gestis Regum 
Anglise,^ in four books, extending from 447 
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to 1066. At the end he announces his in- CLAGETT, NICHOLAS, the younger, 
tention of continuing his work, but no con- B.D. (1654-1727), controversialist, was the 
tinuation is known to exist. The ‘ Speculum * son of the Kev. Nicholas Clagett the elder 
contains several Westminster charters and [(J. v.], of Bury St. Edmunds. He was bap- 
a great many legemds. It is of no indepen- tised 20 May 1654, and was educated at the 
dent value, and even as a compilation is Norwich free school. In 1671 he was ad- 
ex(^cuted with great carelessness. It has j mitted to Christas Colh^ge, Cambridge, and 
been edited by Sir. J. E. B. Mayor for the took the degrees of B.A. and M.A. in due 
Bolls Serif's. To Cirencester have also been ! course. In 1680, upon the removal of his 
attributed two works, now lost, a treatise | brother to the preachership of Gray’s Inn, he 
* l)e OfHciis,’ and ^ Super Symholum majus | was elected preacher of St. Mary’s, Bury St. 
<*t minus,’ said to have befm in the library of | Edmunds, in his room, which office he held 
Peterborough Cathedral. On Richard of | for nearly forty-six years. Three years later 
Cirencestf^r Cliarles Bertram in 1747 fathered j he was also instituted to the rectory of Thur- 
liis famous forgery entitled *■ Kicardiis Cori- I low Parva in Norfolk, and in 1696 Dr. John 
ncnsis de situ Britannife’ [see Bertram, i Moore, then bishop of Norwich, who was well 
CiiARTiUs]. I acquainted with his abilities and virtues, col- 

[Richard of Cirencester’s Speculum Ilistoriale, lated him to the archdeaconry of Sudbury, 
i. 1-4. ii editor’s preface edited by Mayor, Rolls In 1704 he graduated D.D., and in 1707 he 
ISeries; Widmore’s History of St. Peter’s, AVest- was instituted to the rectory of llitcham in 
minstf'r; Balt‘’s Script. Brit. Cat. (Basle), 430 .] Sulfolk. He died in January 1727, and was 

W. Ii. buried in the chancel of the parish church in 
CLAGETT, NICITOfiAS, the elder , which he had been so long preacher. He is 
(16I0?-166;3), puritan divine, was born at | reported to have been a good preacher, and a 
Canterhury about 1610 {Bioff. Brit ed. Kip- ■ charitable and blameless man. He had seve- 
pis,iii. 592 , //ofcyl), and in 1628 was entered j ral children, among them being Nicholas, 
as a student of Merton College, Oxford, where bishop of Exeter [q. v.] His chief works 
he procf'eded B.A. in October 1631 (Wood, 1- ‘A Persuasive to Peaceableness and 
Basti Oro'n. ox\. Bliss, i. 460). Afterwards he , Obedience,’ 1683. 2. 'A Persuasive to an 

migrated to Magdalen Hall, and commenced I l^^^ious Trial of Opinions in Religion,’ 

M.A. in June 1634, being then generally es- | ^Christian Simplicity,’ 1705. 4. 

teemed a very able moderator in philosophy I ^ Truth defended and Boldness in Error re- 
(id. i. 474). About 1636 he became vicar of ' buked; or a Vindication of those Christian 
]Mclbourne, Derbyshire, and about 1644 he I Commentators who have expounded some 
was chosen lecturer or preacher at St. Mary’s I Prophecies of the Messias not to be nu^ant 
Church, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, where him,’ &;c., 1710 (against Whiston’s 

he was po]mlar with Hhe precise party.’ ‘ Accomplishinent of Scripture Prophecies’). 
After the Restoration he was ejected from published in 1689-93 a collection of ser- 
the preachership for nonconformity. He died by his brother William [q. v.] 

on 12 S(*pt. 1663, and was buried in the [Biog. Brit, (article communicated by 01a- 
chancel of St. Mary’s (ffiurch. Bury St. Ed- gett’s son, the bi.shop).] A. C. B. 

munds (Addit. MS. 19165, f. 237). 

He wrote: ‘The Abuse of God’s Grace; CLAGETT, NICIIOL A S(^. 1746), bishop 

discovered in the Kinds, Caust«, Punishments, of Exeter, was son of Nicholas Claget t the 
Symptoms, Cures, Differences, Cautions, and 1 younger fq.v.], minister at Bury St. Edmunds, 
otlu’r Practical Improvements thereof. Pro- | and nephew of William Clag(^tt [q.v.] All the 
posed ns a seasonable check to the wanton family were more or loss connected with Bury 
IJbertinisme of the present Age,’ Oxford, St. Edmunds, where the bishop was probably 
1659, 4to. Dedicated to his honoured cousin born, but no record of his birth or baptism can 
William Claget, and his dear consort the now be found. He was doubtless educated at 
Lady Southcote. the grammar school in his native town, and 

By his wife .lane, who died at Bury St. proceeded thence to Cambridge, but again no 
Edmunds on 23 Aug. 1673, he had two .sons particulars remain. He took the degree of D.D., 
who became eminent divines, viz.. Dr. Wil- and was appointed archdeacon of Bucking- 
liam Clagett [ q. v.l and Dr. Nicholas Clagett ham on 1 Sept. 1722, succeeding on the death 
the younger [q. v. J of Samuel Pratt. After this he became dean 

[Wood’s Athenaj Oxon. od. Bliss, iii. 340; of Rochester, 8 Feb. 1723-4, and was elected . 
Tymms’s Account of St. Mary’s Church, Bury bishop of St. David’s, pursuant to the congi 
St. Elmunds, pp. 120, 197; Wilkinson’s preffico ^Hire issued on 17 Dec. 1731. He was con- 
to The Abuse of God’s Grace ; Calamy’s Ejected secrated on 23 Jan. 1731-2, being allowed 
Ministers, p. 646, Continuation, p. 787.] T. C. to hold in commendam the rectories of Sho- 
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lirooke and of Overton in the diocese of | preached at Rt. MiirtinVin-the-Fields, in his 
Winchester. He was a canon and treasurer Lent course there, h(^ was seized with small- 
in the cathedral of St. David’s. On 2 Aii^. ])ox, of which disease he died on 28 March 
1742 lie Avas translated to Exeter, where also 1688 (Lttttrell, Ilelation of State Affair.^ 
he held a canonry and the archdeaconry of i. 436). He was huried in a vault under the 
Exeter. Ho died on 8 Dec. 1746, and was church of St. Michael Dassishaw, and his 
huried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, with wife, Thomasin North, who died eighteen days 
no epita])h, and only the meagre words in after him, was huried in the same grave, 
the burials register — Ml Dec. 1746, Dr. Burnet ranks him among the worthy and 
Nicholas Clegett, TAl Bishop of Exeter.’ eminent men whose lives and labours in a 
The portraits at the Palace, Exeter, include 1 great measure rescued the church of lOngland 
his predecessor, Weston, and his successor. ‘ from those reproaches which the follies of 
Lavington, but there is none of Clagett. others drew upon it (^Own Thnes^ fol. edit. 

He published ^ Articles of Enquiry for the i. 462, 674), and Dr. John Sharp, afterwards 
Archdeaconry of Buckingham,’ 1732, and archbishop of York, who preached his funeral 
tdeven sermons. One Avas preached before sermon, said he should not scruple to give 
the House of Lords on the anniversary of Clagett a place among the most eminent and 
Charles I’s martyrdom, another on the con- celebrat ed Avriters of the brnglish church (T. 
secration of Bishop White. A ^Persuasive Sharp, Life of Abp. Sharp, ed. NcAVcome, 
to an ingenuous trial of Opinions in Religion’ ii. 103). lie took a leading part in the 
(1686), sometimes ascribed to him, belongs controversy carried on during the reign of 
rather to his father, Nicholas Clagett tlie James II respecting the points in dispute 
younger [q. v.] between protestants and catholics. 

[WaU’H Bil.l. Brit,. ; Oont. Mag. 1746, p.668: , Hisworks are : 1. ‘ A IMscoiirso (■oi.ceriiing 

Brit. Mus. Cat.; Gibson’s Preservative against 1^"® Operations of the Holy Spirit; with a 
Popery ; Lo Neva’s Fa.sti (Hardy), i. 304, 383, confutation of some part of i"r. Owen’s book 
ii. 71, 578.] M. (1. W. upon that subject,’ part i., L ndon, 1677, 

8vo; part ii., London, 16 P, 8vo. In the 

CLAGETT, WILLIAM, D.D. (1640- second part there is an answer to John 
1688), controversialist, Avas the eldest son of j Humphreys’s Animadversions on the first 
Nicholas Clagett the elder [q. v.], preacher at ! part. Clagett wrote a third pari, to jirove 
St. Mary’s Church, Bury St.Edmunds, Suffolk. | that the Fathers Avere not on Dr. Owen’s 
He was born in that parish on 24 Soyit. 1 646, | side, but the manuscript was burnt by an 
and educated in the Bury grammar school , accidental fire, and the author n(*.\mr had 
under Dr. Thomas Stephens, author of the j leisure to rewrite it. In 1719 Dr. Stubbing 
notes on Statius’s ^Sylvie ’ 19166, I published an edition of the first tAA^i parts, 

f. 270). Before he was fully thirteim years of 2. * A Reply to a jiamphlet called The Mis- 
age he was admitted a pensioner of Emmanuel j chief of Impositions, by Mr. Alsop, Avhich 
(College, Cambridge, on 5 Sept. 1669, under j pretends to answer the dean of St. I’aul’s 
the tuition of Thomas Jackson (ih, 6866, | fDr. Still ingfltiet’s] Sermon concerning the 
f. 30 5), and he graduated B.A. in 1663, | Mischief of Separation,’ London, 1681, 4to. 
M.A. in 1667, D.D. in 1683 (Cafitabrif/ienses | 3. LVn Answer lo the l)issent(Ts’ Objec.lions 
Graduati, ed. 1787, p. 83). He was elected | against . . . the Liturgy of the (Jiurch of 
preacher at St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. | England,’ London, 1683, 4tc. 4. ‘TheDif- 
Edmunds, on 12 Dec. 1672, and resigned i ference of the Case between the Separation of 


that office on 17 June 1680, on being ap- j the Broiestants from I he Chundi of Rome, 
pointed preacher at Gray’s Inn, London, in j and the Separation of Dissenters from the 
succession to Dr. Cradock (Tymms, Account 1 Church of hhi gland,’ London, 1683, 4to. Re- 
•of the Church of St. Mary, Bury St. Edmunds, printed in Gibson’s ‘Preservative against 
p. 129). He Avas presented also by the Lord- Poncry,’ fol. ed. vol. iii., 8vo ed. vol. xiv.; 
keeper North, who was his wife’s kinsman, ana in Cardwell’s ‘ Plnchiridion Theologi- 
to the rectory of Farnham Royal, Bucking- cum,’ vol. iii. 6. ‘A Discourse concerning 
hamshire, into which he was instituted on the Worship of tlui Blessed Virgin and the 
14 May 1683; but what he most valued, Saints,’ London, 1686, 4to. Reprinted in 
next to his preacher’s place at Gray’s Inn, Gibson’s ‘ Preservative against Popery,’ fol. 
Avasthelectureshipof St. Michael Bassishaw, ed. vol. ii., 8vo ed. vol. vii. 6. <A Para- 
to which he was elected about two years phrase, Avith Notes and Preface, upon the 
before his death (Life by Archbishop Sharp, sixth chapter of St. .Tohn,’ London, 1686, 4to. 
prefixed to Clagett’s Sermons). He was also Reprinted in 1689 at the end of the second 
chaplain in ordinary to his majesty. On Sun- vol. of his ‘ Sermons ; ’ also in Gibson’s ‘ Pre- 
day evening, 16 March 1687-8, after having servative against Popery,’ fol. ed. vol. ii., 
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8vo ed. vol. ix. 7. ‘ Of the Humanity and 
('harity of Christians. A Sermon preached 
... 30 Nov. 1080.’ 8. ‘ A View of the whole 
Controversy between the Representer [John 
Goter] and the Answerer, with an answer 
to the Ropresenter’s last re])ly ; in which are 
laid oj)en some of the nnitliods by which 
Protestants are misre])resente(l by Papists,’ 
London, 1687, Jto. Reprinted in Gibson’s 
* Preservative aj^ainst Popery,’ fol. ed. vol. 
iii., 8vo ed. vol. xiii. 9. ‘ The present State 
of th(‘ (Jontroversie between the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome: or an 
account, of the books written on both sides,’ 
London, 1687, 4to. This was bej^un by 
Tenison and finished by Clagett (^Cat. of 
Print ul UouLs in Unt. ) 10. ^ Of the 

Authority of Councils and the Rule of Faith. 
Ry a Person of Quality . . . ,’ London, 1687, 
4to. Reprinted in Gibson’s ‘ Preservative 
against Popery,’ 8vo ed. vol. v. The first 

two parts were written by Hutchinson, 

or Hutchison ; the third, containing the ‘ Post- 
script’ in answer to Abraham Woodhead, 
was written by Clagett (Jones, Cat. i. 192). 

1 1. ^An Examination of Bellarmine’s Seventh 
Note, of Union of the Members among them- 
selves and with the Head,’ London, 1687, 4to. 

12. ^The 'J’welfth Note of the Church ex- 
amined, viz. The Light of Prophecy,’ L»ui- 
don, 1687, 4to. 13. ^The School of the 
Eucharist estahlished upon the miraculous 
respects and acknowledgments which beasts, 
birds, and insects, upon several occasions, 
have rendered to the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar. Whence Catholicks may increase in 
devotion towards this divine Mystery, and 
lL*reticks find there their confusion. HyF. 
Toussain Bridoul, of the Society of Jesus. 
Printed in French at IJllo, 1672, and now 
made English, and published with a Preface 
lionceniing the Testimony of Miracles,’ Lon- 
don, 1687, 4to. 14. ^ An Abridgment of the 
Prerogat i ves of St. Ann, Mother of the Mother 
of God. With the Aj)probation of the Doc- 
tors at Paris ; and thence done into English 
to accompany the Contemplations on the 
Life and Glory of Holy Mary; and the De- 
fence of the same ; with some Pieces of the 
like nature. To which a Preface is added 
concerning the Original of the Story,’ Lon- 
don, 1688, 4to. 15. ^ A Discourse concerning 
the pretended Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
. . . With a Letter to the Vindicator of the 
Bishop of Condom’ [i.e. Bossuet], London, 
1688, 4to. The Vindicator’ was Joseph, 
Johnston, a Benedictine, of the King’s Chapel. 
Reprinted in Gibson’s * Preservative against 
Popery,’ fol. ed. vol. ii., 8vo ed. vol. iii. 1 6. *A 
Second Letter from the Author of the Dis- 
course concerning Extreme Unction, to the 


Vindicator of the Bishop of Condom,’ London,. 
1688, 4to. Reprinted in Gibson’s V^reser- 
vative against Popery,’ fol. ed. vol. ii., 8vo 
ed. vol. viii. 17. * Tlie State of the Church 
of Rome when the Reformat ion began ; as it 
appears by the advices given to Paul III and 
.1 ulius III by creatures of their own,’ London,. 
1688, 4to. it is probable, from many errors, 
that Clagett only wrote a hasty preface to 
the publication, and that the translation was 
executed by some inferior hand, and yet he 
apparently adopts the translation as his own 
when he says in the i)reface : ‘ I thought a 
few hours spent in translating them into our 
language would not be thrown away ’(.Tones, 
Cat. of Discourses for and ayahist Popo'yy 
i. 1 83). 18. ‘ The Queries oil ered by T[homas] 
W^[ard] to the Protestants concerning the 
English Reformation, reprinted and answered’ 
(anon.), Jjondon, 1688, 4to. 19. ‘Notion of 
Idolatry considered and confuted,’ Jjondon, 
1688. 20. ‘Several captious Queriesconcern- 
ing the English Reformation, first propost'd 
by Dean Manby, and afterwards by Tf homas] 
\V[ard],brielly and fully answered,’ London, 
1688, 4to. Reprinted in G ibson’s ‘ Preserva- 
tive against I’opery,’ 8vo ed. vol. i. 21. ‘ The 
Summ of a Conference on 21 Feb. lf>S6, be- 
tween Dr. Clagett and F ather Gooden, about 
the point of Transubstantiation,’ London, 
1689, 8vo. 22. ‘ A Paraphrase and Notes upon 
the first, second, third, fourth, lifth, sev(*nth, 
and eighth Chapters of St. John,’ London, 
1693, 4t(). 23. His brotlnu’, Nicholas Clagett 
|.the younger [q. v.], published a collection of 
his Sermons. The first and second volumes 
appeared respectively in 1689 and 1693 ; 3rd 
edition, 1 699-1704. The ‘ Li fe ’ prefixed to the 
first volume was written by Dr. John Sharp, 
afterwards archbishop of York. The third and 
fourth volumes did not come out till 1720, and 
were also called vols. i. and ii., but notice was 
given that tlit^y were never before published. 

[Authorities cited above ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; 
Wood’s Atheiiae Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 640 ; .Jones’s 
Popery Tracts, pp. 10, 106, 110, 172, 200, 347, 
378, 412, 418, 438, 439 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. M&n. 
(Bohn) ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mu.s. ; 
Life of Abp. Sharp, i. 48, 90, 91, ii. 99, 103.] 

. T. C. 

CLAGGET, CHARLES (1740 P-1820?), 
musician, a native of Waterford, was about 
1766 leader of the band at the Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin. Ten years later he was 
in London, where he patented (7 Dec.) the 
earliest of the numerous inventions which 
made his name famous. This was an ingeni- 
ous, if impracticable, system of constructing 
the finger-boards of violins and other stringed 
instruments, whereby the patentee claimed 
that it would be almost impossible to play 
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out of tune. On 15 Aug. 1788, Clagget pa- 
tented: 1, a new instrument called the telio- 
chordon; 2, a new method of constructing 
the keys of keyed instruments ; 3, a method 
of preserving the tone of strings by protect- 
ing them with a parchment covering ; 4, the 
construction of glass or enamelled keys; 
6, a celostina stop in which the tone was 
produced by the scraping of silk strings ; 
6, * uniting two French horns in such a manner 
that the mouthpiece may be applied to either 
of them instantaneously as the music may re- 
quire;^ 7, newly constructed tuning-forks; 
8, an instrument consisting of a number of* 
tuning-forks mounted on sound-boxes and set 
in vibration by keys ; 9, a new kind of tuning- 
key ; 10, a better method of fitting the sound- 
post of a violin to its place. 

About this time Claggcit settled at No, 16, 
Greek Street, Soho, where he opened a ^ musi- 
cal museum,’ in which he exhibited and sold 
his various inventions. He constructed a 
* teliochordon ’ stop for the royal harpsichord, 
which was delivered (as he informed the pub- 
lic in a long description of this ‘ harmonizer 
of musical instruments,’ as he calls it) at 
Buckingham Palace on 17 Dec. 1790. About 
1791 ho exhibited his musical ing^fruments at 
the Hanover Square Booms. In the follow- 
ing year Haydn, who was then in London, 
called at Greek Street and examined Clag- 
get’s inventions, as to the value of which he 
testified in a letter which appeared in the 
‘ Morning Herald’ for 27 April. On 31 Oct. 
1793 he gave what he called an * attic con- 
cert ’ at the King’s Arms, Cornhill, at which 
was delivered a * discourse on musick,’ which 
was published with a portrait o^ Clagget. 
After 1796 Clagget’s name disappears from 
^ Kent’s Directory,’ and no further trace of him 
is found; he is said to have died in 1820. 
Clagget wrote a few songs, and published an 
account of his musical inventions. About 
1760 there were two * Messrs. Clagget,’ 
who published violin and guitar music in 
Edinburgh, and a little later there lived in 
Great Hart Street, Covent Garden, a musician 
named Walter Clagget, who was a performer 
on the violoncello and viol da gamba, and 
published some music for stringed instru- 
ments and harpsichord. It is possible that 
these musicians were related to Charles Clag- 
get, but biographical details of them are very 
meagre. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. ; Abridgments of 
Specifications relating to Patents for Musical 
Instruments, 1694-1866, 11, 21 ; Clagget’s De- 
scription of the Teliochordon Stop ; Pohl’s Mozart 
und Haydn in London, i. 62, ii. 194; Baptio’s 
Musical Biography; Brit. Mus. Music Cat.; Cat, 
of the Royal Coll, of Music.] W. B. S. 
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i CLAIRMONT, CLARA MARY JANE 
(1798-1879), celebrated in connection with 
Byron and Shelley, was born 27 April 1798. 
Mr. Clairmont, her father, apparently died 
; about the time of her birth, and in December 
1801 her mother (Mary Jane) became William 
Godwin’s second wife. The girl was tlius 
I brought up under Godwin’s roof, chiefly by 
; her mother ; Godwin confessed ‘ a feeling of 
incompetence for the education of daughters.’ 

I She was afterwards at school at Walham 
Green. In 1814 she accompanied Mary God- 
win in her elopement with Shelley. Mrs. 
Godwin pursued her to Calais, but Claire, as 
she shortly afterwards began to call herself, 
refused to return, and accompanied the fugi- 
tives throughout their continental excursion. 
This escapade was the source of most of the 
calumnies directed against Shelley, to which 
subsequent events gave additional plausi- 
bility. On her return she resided some 
months with Shelley and Mary in their Lon- 
don lodgings ; afterwards went to Lyumouth, 
and eventually returned to Godwin’s house. 
Early in 1816 she introduced herself to Byron, 
on tlie plea of desiring an ertgageui «nt at Drury 
Lane [see Byron, George G^rjon]. She 
was then nearly tvrenty-two, an olive-com- 
plexioned brunette, lively, and handsome. 
The acquaintance resulted in an, intimacy 
which it has been absurdly sought to con- 
nect with Byron’s separation from his wife. 
It can hardly be doubted that she forced her- 
self upon him, and was no exception to the 
general truth of his assertion, * 1 can safely 
say that I never seduced any wonjan.’ He 
shortly departed for Switzerland, and it was 
mainly by her persuasion that the Shelleys, 
as yet unsuspicious of the connection, were 
induced to follow him thither. Shelley may 
probably have learned the state of the case 
on or about 2 Aug., when Mary Shelley en- 
ters in her diary, * Shelley and Claire go- 
up to Diodati; I do not, for Lord Byron 
does not seem to wish it.’ Byron’s com- 
^deed, was by no means equal to 
Dlairo’s" vanity ; and a total estrangement 
must have ensued before the parties quitted 
Geneva. Claire’s daughter, Allegra, was 
born 12 Jan. 1817, at Bath, where she was 
residing with the Shelleys. She continued 
to live with them, and accompanied them 
on their departure for Italy in March 1818, 
a step partly prompted by Byron’s demand 
for his daughter, whom he offered to ac- 
knowledge and educate. At the last mo- 
ment, Shelley strongly advised Claire against 
this surrender, which was repugnant to her 
own feelings, but which she thought re- 
quired by Allegra’s interests. Byron had 
promised that the child should never be 
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separated from both parents, and for nearly 
three years she lived under his roof, but in 
March 1821, finding her beyond the control 
of servants, he thought himself justified in 
placing her temporarily in the convent of 
Bagna-Cavallo, twelve miles from Ravenna, 
paying double for her maintenance to insure 
her proper care, and inquiring as to the 
possibility of removing her to Switzerland. 
Claire, justly distrustful of the management 
of Italian convents,* offered energetic re- 
monstrances, which Byron overruled with 
unfeeling harshness. The coldness between 
the two had deepened into a bitter anti- 
pathy, of which Allegra became the victim. 
During all this period Claire, except when 
living with Mary Wollstoiiecraft’s old pupil 
Lady Mountcashell, had continued with the 
Shelleys, and her equivocal situation had 
given rise to a fresh sot of calumnies, fabri- 
cated by a discharged servant, of which 
Byron stooped to avail himself as an ex- 
cuse for thwarting Claire’s wishes. She was 
forming wild schemes for carrying Allegm 
off from the convent, when, on 19 April 1822, 
the hapless child died of typhoid fever. 
Byron’s grief was mingled with remorse; 
Claire’s was at first int(inse,but ere Shelley’s 
death in the following July she had bcicome, 
according to him, Vivacious and talkative.’ 
After this catastroplie she repaired to her 
brother at Vienna, and soon afterwards went 
ns governess to Russia, where she met. with 
many discomforts, graphically described in 
letters to Mrs. Shelley. About 1830 she 
was again in Italy, teacliing the descendants 
of Lady Mountcashell. She subsequently 
lived at Paris, and finally at Florence, where 
she died 19 March 1879. Her latter years 
• were made comfortable by a legacy from 
Shelley, though much of it was lost by an 
unfortunate investment. ' She had bc^come a 
Homan catholic, and ‘contemplated writing 
a book to illustrate, from the lives of Shelley 
and Byron, the dangers and evils resulting 
from erroneous opinions on the ^uibject of 
the relat ions l)(*twt*en the sexes.’ She left a 
favourable impression upon her Florentine 
acquaint ance, who describe her as handsome 
to the last, kindly in disposition and agree- 
able in manner, but eccentric and given to 
romancing. Her errors and misfortunes, 
indc(?d, chiefly sprang from her determina- 
tion to be a heroine of romance at any cost. 
She transgressed the laws of society without 
the excuse of either passion or conviction, 
but with the resolution to obtain by her ad- 
ventures the celebrity which she could not 
obtain by her abilities. She was, however, 
clever, well informed, wrote excellent letters, 
and would have been an attractive person | 


Clanny 

but for her continual discontent and repin- 
ing. Shelley’s letters to her, first publisned 
by Professor Dowden, are generally couched 
in a very affectionate strain, and he seems to 
have set real value upon her sympathy. 

[Dowdon’s Life of Shelley ; Shelley’s other 
biographers and his correspondence, passim ; 
Kegan Paul’s Life of Go<lwin, vol. ii. ; Moore’s 
Life and Letters of Lord Byron ; private in- 
formation.] R. G-. 

CLANCARTY, Eakl of. [See Mac 
Carthy, Donogh, fl. 1688.] 

CLANCARTY, Eaul of. [See Trench, 
Richard le Poer, 1767- 1837 J 

CLANNY, WILLIAM REID, M.D. 
(1776-1850), medical writer and inventor of 
a safety-lamp, was born in 1776 at Bangor, 
CO. Down, Ireland. He completed his medical 
‘ducation at Edinburgh, and served as assis- 
tant surgeon in the navy, being present in the 
action at Copenhagen. 1 weaving the navy he 
graduated Al.D. at Edinburgh in 1803, and 
after a short r(‘sidence at Durham settled 
at Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, where he 
practised medicine till his death on 10 Jan. 
1850. 

Clanny’s medical writings were unimpor- 
tant. His claim to remembrance rests on his 
efforts to diminish tlio loss of life from explo- 
sions in collieries. Without anj^ very gn'at 
knowh‘dge of chemistry he conceived the idea 
of insulating a candle by enclosing it in a 
metal lamp, with water chambers above and 
below it, through the lower of which air 
should be forced by bellows, and from the 
upper of which tlie surplus air should be ex- 
pelled by" the same action. This lamp was 
completed in 1812, and successfully tried in 
the Harrington Mill pit, a vexy fiery mine, on 
16 Oct. and 20 Nov. 1815. A paper by Clanny 
was read before the Royal Society on 20 May 
1813, ‘On the Means of procuring a Steady 
light in Coal Mines without the Danger of 
Explosion’ T’m7^5.ciii.200). He claimed 
that the gases might explode within his lamp 
without communicating the explosion exter- 
nally. No details of experiments are given, 
and the lamp was exceedingly cumbersome ; 
nevertheless considerable credit is due to 
Clanny, which he was not slow to claim. Sir 
H. Davy’s first paper on the subject was read 
on 9 Nov. 1815, after seeing Clanny’s experi- 
ments with his lamp. In 1816 and 1817 he 
received from the Society of Arts their large 
gold and silver medals for modifications of 
his original lamp. Ho afterwards modified 
his lamp so as to bring it down to a weight of 
thirty-four ounces, and in this form it was 
practically used in several collieries in Dur- 
ham and Northumberland. A purse of gold, 
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with a silver salver, was presented to him at 
the Athenjeum, Sunderland, on 3 Fob. 1848, 
by the Marquis of Londonderry and others, 
in recognition of his inventions. Incomplete 
lists of Clanny’s writings are given in the 
* Royal Society’s (Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers,’ and in Dechambre’s * Diet. Kncyclo- 
pSdique des Sciences M6dicalcs,’ 1st ser. 
vol. xvii. 

[Grent. Mag. 1850, xxxiii. 436 ; Clanny’s 
writings, especially Priority of Invention of the 
Safety Lamp, Gateshead, 1844, in British Mu- 
seum.] G. T. B. 

CLANEICARDE, fifth IOarl of. [See 
Burgh, Uliok dr, 1604-1657.] 

CLANWILLIAM, third Karl of. [See 
Meade, Richard George Francis, 1795- 
1879.] 

CLAPHAM, DAVID {d. 155 1 ), translator, 
eldest son and heir of John Clapham, the 
fourth son of Thomas Clapham of Beamesloy, 
Yorkshire, was probably born in that county. 
Wood assumes that, * after lie had spent some 
time in trivials,’ he ‘did solely addict his 
mind to the study of the civil law ’ at Ox- 
ford, though it docs not appear whefiier lie took 
a degree in that faculty. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he was a member of the university 
of Cambridge, where he proc^eeded bachelor 
of the civil law in 1533. Ho practised as a 
proctor in the ecclesiastical courts at Doctors’ 
Commons, and his abilities brought him into 
favour with Sir William Cecil, secretary of 
state to Edward VI, and other noted men. 
Bale, who knew him well, 1 ells us that ‘ prsetor 
legis peritiain, in qua idurirnum excellebat, 
in diversis erudit iis fuit’ (De Senpiondmy i. 
717). He died at his house, near Doctors’ 
Commons, on 14 July 1551, and was buried ^ 
in the church of St. Faith, under St. Paul’s | 
Cathedral. Ho left sevi^ral childrim by Joan, i 
his wife. Thomas, his eldest son, was for some 
time seated at Helpston, Northamptonshire. 

He translated from the Latin of Corneliua 
Agrippa into English : 1. ‘ A Tnjatise of No- 
bility,’ London, 1542, 4to. 2. ‘ The Excel- 
lency of Women-kind,’ London, 1642, 8vo. . 
B. ‘ The Commendation of Matrimony,’ Lon- 
don, 1645, 8vo. Dedicated to Gregory Crom- ! 
well, son of Lord Cromwell. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 191 ; Cooper’s Athonae Cantab, i. 105; I 
Ames’s Typogr. Aiitiq. (Herbert), 449; Cat. i 
Libb. Impress. Bibl. Bodl. (1843), i. 28 ; Cal. of j 
State Papers (1547-80), 21 ; Bridge’s Northamp- j 
tonshire, ii. 616; Dugdale’s St. Paul’s, 127;! 
Addit. MS. 6865, f. 196 5.] T. C. | 

CLAPHAM, HENOCH (/. 1600), theo- 
logical writer, appears to have been in 1695 the 
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pastor of a congregation of English-speaking 
people in Amsterdam, for in that year was 
printed a ‘Sommons to Dooine’s-daie, sent 
unto his beloved England as a memoriall of his 
deepe printed Love and Jjoyaltie, by Henoch 
Clapham.’ This was published at Edinburgh 
by Robert W afdegrave, and contains a refuta- 
tion of ‘ Napier’s vain notion that thel..atter 
Day, or end of the world, is covertly indi- 
cated in the Scriptures.’ In 1696 the same 
printer published, by the sau^e author, ‘His 
Sinners Sleep, wherein Christ willing her to 
arise receiveth but an untoward answer,’ and 
also ‘A Briefe of the Bible’s Historic drawiie 
first into English Poesy and then illustrated 
by apt Annotations.’ This is Claplmm’s best 
known but not most interesting work. Otlu^r 
editions appeared in 1603, 1608, and 1639. 
Each edition has various additions to and 
improvements upon the preceding one. Tlu^ 
first part of the first edition contains a dedi- 
cation to the Right Worshipful Master Thomas 
Mylot, Esquier, signed ‘ your poore unwort hy 
kinsman.’ The dedication of the second ])art 
is to ‘one of her Majesty’s cui^'f corami.s- 
sioners in causes ecclesiastical.’ R’ juard Top- 
clyf, Esipiier, and thanks him iuv having bt‘eu 
‘ so ready to stir up the queen’s honoiirabhj 
counsell (if not also her majesty’s own per- 
son) to commiserate his dungeon estate,’ 
‘ whereby T obtained in all good conscience 
happy deliverance.’ In 1697 was pulilislied 
at Amsterdam ‘ Bibliotheca Thoologica : or 
a Librarye Theological ; containing “ a gene- 
ral analysis or resolution,” and “a briefe 
elucidation of the most sacred chapt(‘rs of 
Elohim, his Bible; drawen for the use of 
yonge Christians, specially of (lie poorer sorte 
unable to purchase variety of holy men theyr 
writings.” ’ This was probably t he first draft 
of a book published by Clapham in 1601 with 
the tith} ‘ Aelohim-triune, displayed Ijy his 
workes Physicall and Meta-physical 1, in a 
Poeme of diverse forme, . . . together with 
necessarie raarginall notes for relieving of 
the young student.’ In 1697 there also ap- 
peared ‘ Theological Axioms or Conclusions, 
publikly controverted, discussed, and con- 
cluded by that poore English Congregation 
in Am.steiredam, to whom 1 F. C. for the jiresent 
administereth the Ghosjiel. Together with 
an FJxamination of the saidtj conclusions by 
Henoch Clapham.’ To this is added ‘ The 
Carpenter.’ In 1698, at Amsterdam, was 
published ‘ Tlie Syn against the Holy Ghoste 
made manifest, &c., Eccles. vii. 18, 19.’ In 
1600 appeared ‘Antidoton, or a sovraigne 
remedie against schisme and heresie.’ In 
1603 Clapham was actively engaged in minis- 
terial work in London when tne city was 
attacked by the plague. His experiences 

B 2 
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durinjjr the epidemic induced him to publish 

* An Epistle discoursing upon the present 
Pestilence, teaching what it is, and how the 
people of God should carrio themselves to- 
wards God and their Neighbour therein/ In 
the dedication of this Clapham states that he 
has-been sent to Coventry bythe Brownists,’ 
probably because of the ‘ Antidoton,’ but the 
present tract brought him worse trouble. He 
argues that a Christian who dies of the plague 
shows in so dying ^ a want of faith,’ but not 
to such an extent as to imperil his soul. 
Clapham was misunderstood and thrown into 
prison in November 1603 on the charge of 
increasing the panic caused by the epidemic. 
Here he remained for . nearly a year, and 
wrote a tract in 1C04 entitled ^His De- 
maurides and Answeres touching the Pesti- 
lence, methodically handled, as his time and 
meanes could permit.’ The book is edited 
by some friend of Clapham’s, who gives only 
his initials, and contains an account by Clap- 
ham of the injustices he had suffered, with an 
elaborate and generally very sensible discus- 
sion of the plague itself, and asks Why he 
should be left in prison for doing his duty 

* when almost none els would.’ In a tract 
dated 1605 he speaks of himself as * at the 
beginning of his tliird year’s bonds,’ but 
shortly after this he must have been set at 
liberty, for in 1608 the preface to his ^ Errour 
on the Left Hand ’ is dated * from my house 
at Norburnt', East Kent, 8 of June.’ In 
Hasted’s * Kent ’ we find that Henry Clap- 
ham was appointed vicar of Northboume by 
the archbisnop of Canterbury in 1607. Henry 
is evidently a mistake for Henoch. His suc- 
cessor was appointed in 1614, which is pro- 
bably the date of Clapham’s death. The 
book published in 1608 contains two parts: 
t he first, * Errour on the Right Hand through 
a Preposterous Zeale,’ the second, * Errour on 
the Left Hand through a Frozen Securitie.’ 
This is the most valuable of all Clapham’s 
Avorks ; it contains a series of dialogues be- 
tween representatives of existing religious 
and irreligious opinions in England — Ana- 
baptist, Legatine- Arrian, Faniilist, Romanist, 
Linertinus, Atheos. Medibcritie speaks for 
the author, while Malcontent and Flyer stand 
for ^the Nickafidge,’ the undecided man. 
This book and the tracts on the plague are 
full of interest for the student of the times. 
Besides the works mentioned already Clap- 
ham published in 1605 * Doctor Andros, his 
Prosopopeia Answered, and necessarily di- 
rected to his Majestie for removing of Catho- 
like Scandale,’ and * Sacred Policie, directed 
of dutie to our sweet young Prince Henry;’ 
in 1609, * A Chronologicall Discourse, touch- 
ing the Church, Christ, Anti-Christ, Gog and 


Magog, &c.,’ which was apparently preceded 
by an epistle ^to such as are troubled in 
minde about the stirres in our church.’ All 
Clapham’s works contain numerous dedica- 
tions, prologues, and epilogues, frequently in 
verse, and occasionally some not very witty 
epigrams ; his erudition is considerable, and 
he displays some knowledge of Hebrew. 

[Catalogues Brit. Mus. and Bodleian Libraries ; 
Ames’s Typogr. (Herbert), passim ; Hasted’s 
Kent, iv. 166 ; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum in Brit. 
Mus. MS. Addit. 24489.] R. B. 

CLAPHAM, SAMUEL (1755-1830), di- 
vine, born at Leeds in 1755, was educated by 
his father in his native town, and at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1778 and M.A. in 1784 (Graduati Cantab, 
edit. 1856, p. 76). He became curate of 
Yarm, Yorkshire, in 1790, and vicar of Great 
Ouseburn, in the same county, in 1797. As 
a remuneration for his abridgment of Bishop 
Prety man’s ^ Elements of Christian Theology,^ 
that prelate obtained for him the vicarage of 
Christchurch, Hampshire, in 1802 (Biog, 
Diet, of Living Authors^ pp. 63, 421). In 
1806 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Gussage St. Michael, Dorsetshire. He died 
at Sidmouth on 1 June 1830 {Gent, Mao, c. 
(i.) 646). 

Besides numerous occasional discourses he 
published: 1. Abridgment of Bishop Prety- 
man’s ‘ hJlemcnts of Theology,’ 1802. 2. < Ser- 
mons selected and abridged, chiefly from mi- 
nor authors,’ 3 vols. 1803-11, 5th edit. 2 vols. 
Lond. 1830. 3. ‘ Practical Sermons on seve- 
ral important subjects,’ 2nd edit. Lond. 1804, 
8vo, 3rd edit. 2 vols. Lond. 1808, 8vo. 4. A 
translation of Massillon’s Charges ’ under the 
assumed name of Theophilus St. John, LL.B., 
1805 and 1806. 5. ‘ Sermons selected from 
the works of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke,’ 
ill opposition to the tenets of Methodism and 
Calvinism, with some account of his life, 
1806. 6. ‘ English Grammar taught by ex- 
amples rather than by rules of Syntax,’ 1810. 
7. * Prayers selected n*om the several writings 
of Jeremy Taylor,’ 1816. 8. ‘ A collection 
of the several Points of Sessions’ Law, alpha- 
betically arranged,’ 2 vols. Lond. 1818. 9. ^ The 
Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses, illus- 
trated ; containing an explication of the phra- 
seology incorporated with the text,’ 1818. 

[Authorities cited above; also Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; But- 
terworth’s Law Cat. p. 46 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
ix. 728.] T. C. 

CLAPOLE. [See Clapwell.] 

CLAPPERTON, HUGH (1788-1827), 
African explorer, born at Annan, Dumfries- 
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shire, in 1788, was son of George Clapperton, 
a surgeon, who by his two wives had twenty- 
one cnildren. Hugh was the youngest son 
^ the first wife, daughter of John Johnstone. 
He had little schooling, but learnt something 
of navigation under Bryce Downie. At thir- 
teen he was apprenticed as a cabin boy in a 
ship trading between Liverpool and America. 
He showed his spirit byrefusing to black the 
captain’s shoes. He was charged with a petty 
act of smuggling at Liverpool, and sent on 
board the tender, which carried him to Ply- 
mouth, when he w^s made cook’s mate. In 
1806 he was in the Rennoin6e frigate at Gi- 
braltar. He escaped by swimming and joined 
a privateer ; but after some adventures he 
was taken as a deserter by his old captain, 
Sir Thomas Livingstone. He was forgiven 
on promising not to desert, and having some 
private interest was made a midshipman, and 
saw some hard service on the coast of Spain. 
In 1808 ho volunteered into the Clorinde 
frigate, and joined her in the East Indies. 
At the storming of Port Jjouis, Isle of France, 
in November 1810, under Admiral Bertie, ho 
was the first in the breach and hauled down 
the French colours. He rcmainedjn the East 
till 1818. Clapperton was one of the select 
midshipmen appointed to learn the sword ex- 
ercise from Angelo, and was made drill-master 
on the Asia, 74, Ooclirane’s flagship, then at 
Spithead. Volunteering for the lakes of Ca- 
nada, he sailed to Bermuda January 1814. 
He was full of fun, skilled in x>»iinting for 
private theatricals, and had become a general 
favourite on tlic Asia when he reached Ca- 
nada. Sir Edward Gwen promoted him to 
the rank of lieutenant, and afterwards com- 
mander of the Coriliarice schooner. He suc- 
ceeded in bringing a disorderly crew under 
discipline without severity. He did some 
duty on the coast of Labrador, and once was 
cast away in a longboat. An heroic attempt 
to save the life of a boy on a long iourney 
across the ice cost him the practical loss of 
one hand. He hunted in the woods with the 
Indians, adopted the Huron badge, and was 
near to marrying one of their princesses. He 
thought of resigning his commission, which 
had not been confirmed by the board of ad- 
miralty. This was afterwards done in 1816, 
with honourable mention of his abilities. 

In 1817 the British flotilla on the lakes was 
dismantled. Clapperton returned to England 
to be placed on lialf-pay, and settled in his 
grandfather’s old burgh of Lochmaben. In 
1820 he went to Edinbu^h, and became ac- 
quainted with a young &otchman (Walter 
Oudney) who had just taken hisM.D. degree 
at the university. Oudney turned Clapper- 
ton’s thoughts to African discovery. Lord 


i Bathurst, then colonial secretary, appointed 
, Oudney consul of Bornu, and employed Clap- 
perton to accompany him in a journey to Cen- 
tral Africa. Major Dixon Denham [q. v.] 
volunteered to accompany the travellers from 
Tripoli to Timbuctoo. Proceeding south from 
the Mediterranean early in 1822 the travellers 
j reached Murzuk, and by way of Musfeia and 
! Zangalia arrived at Kuka in tl\e kingdom of 
j Bornu, on the west of Lake Tchad. Thence 
I after great suflering they reached Sokota. They 
I failed to ascertain the source and termination 
; of the Niger, but determined the positions of 
! the kingdoms of Mandara, Bornu, and Houssa, 

! and their chief towns : wliile Denham, after 
J some other movement)^ explored Lake Tchad. 
Clapperton and Oudney journeyed westward 
to the Niger. At Murmur in January 1824 
Oudney died and was buried by his friend. 
Clapperton proceeded alone to Kano, capital 
of Houssa, and to Sokota, the extreme point 
of the expedition in that direction. Although 
but five days’ journey from the Niger, he was 
not allowed by the sultan to proceed west- 
ward. On 4 May he started i i his return, 
was rejoined by Denham at i’uka, and 
reached Tripoli in January 182 ’^, and England 
on 1 Juno. Denham published an account 
of their expedition in 1826 as ‘ Narrative of 
Travels ana Discoveries in Northern arid Cen- 
tral Africa in the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, 
by Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, and 
the late Dr. Oudney.’ Clappertons contribu- 
tion to the work is written in a plain, manly, 
and unaffected stjle, and is chiefly upon his 
excursion from Ivuka to Sokota, a large city 
of the kingdom of Houssa. In June 1825 he 
was raised to the rank of commander, and re- 
quested by Lord Bathurst to conduct a second 
expedition, along with Captain Pearce, U.N., 
Mr. Dickson, a surgeon, and Dr. Morrison, a 
navy surgeon and naturalist. Clapperton en- 
gaged Hichard Lander as his confidential 
servant. Tlie expedition started overland 
from Badagry in the Bight of Benin, com- 
mencing on 7 Dec. Dickson loft*them and 
was afterwards killed. Clapx>erton was seized 
with fever and ague 10 Dec., Pearce died on 
the 27th, Morrison on the 28th. Lauder, 
seized with dysentery on the 1 4th, was carried 
by Clapperton, who had recovered, across the 
streams he was unable to swim. The natives 
treated them very kindly, and Clapperton, 
Lander, and an English merchant, Houtson, 
reached Katunga, the capital of Yoruba, 
16 Jan. 1826. Soon afterwards they crossed 
the Quorra (or Niger) at Boussa, where Mungo 
Park had died. In July they reached Kano, 
on the route of Clappertou’s first expedition. 
They next reached Sokota, whence, after 
recovering health, they hoped to visit Tim- 
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buctoo and revisit Borau. Civil war, how- 
ever, was raging between Sultan Bello and 
the sheikh of Bornu, and the sultan, having 
inveigled Lander to bring the baggage from 
Kano to Sokota in November, seized the nre- 
sents intended for his enemy and refused to 
let the travellers journey to Bornu. Clap- 
perton’s journal now breaks off abruptly in 
the midst of a conversation as to the best 
means of returning home. Lander tells us 
from that time his master never smiled again ; 
he felt so keenly the failure of the enter- 
prise. He gradually broke down and was 
attacked by dysentery on 12 March 1827. 
11 is strength was broken, and he died in a 
small circular clay hht at Chungary, near 
Sokota, on 13 April 1827. Ilis body, car- 
ried on camelback, was followed to the grave 
by Lander and five slaves only, and a wooden 
hnt built over it. Lander returned to Eng- 
land after much difiiculty in 1828. In 1880 
was ])ublished ‘ Records of Captain Clapper- 
ton’s Last Expedition to Africa,* by Richard 
Lander, with the author’s subsequent adven- 
tures, London, 2 vols. 8vo. 

(.■lap])erton had a noble figure ; he was six 
feet high and hroad-chested. Lander gives 
a curious account of the amorous persecu- 
tion of his master by the rich widow Zuma 
at Wau, with the best house in the town 
and a thousand slaves ; she had determined 
to marry Mhe handsome white man,* and, 
dressed in scarlet and gold, on a white horse, 
wit h bands of barbaric music, followed him 
from town to town, until Sultan Bello fetched 
her back, fearing a diminished revenue. 

‘The Travels and Discoveries . . . in 1822-4* 
were also published ‘with a Short Account 
of (Jlapperton and Lander’s Second Journey 
in 1825-7,* London, 1831. The best edition 
is the 4to one of 1829, ‘ Journal of a Recent 
Ex])edit ion . . . to which is added the Jour- 
nal of Richard Lander,’ &c. This work has 
fine plat es, with Clappei*t.on*s portrait, painted 
by Maiiton and engraved by Lupton. The 
Travels * ^will also be found in Fernandez 
Cuesta’s ‘ Nuevo Viajero Universal * (vol. i.), 
1859, 8vo ; E. Schauenburg’s ‘ Reisen in Cen- 
tral Africa’ (vOl. i.), 1859, 8vo ; and in R. 
Huish’s ‘Book on African Travels gene- 
rally,’ London, 1836, 8vo. 

[Clapperton and Lander’s Works ; Ann. Reg. 
1810, p. 263, and 1828, pp. 210, 495; Gent. 
Mag. 1828, pt. i. p. 568; Nelson’s Memoirs of 
Oiidney, &c. p. 45 ; McDiarmid’s Sketches from 
Nature, p. 322 ; and a Short Sketch by his uncle, 
Lieutenant-colonel Samuel Clapperton, in the 
4 to edition of the Travels, 1829.] J. W.-G. 

CLAPWELL or KNAPWELL, RICH- i 
ARD (Jl, 1286), Dominican, was a doctor of 


theology at Oxford and the author of various 
scholastic works. In 1286 he was accused of 
maintaining opinions contrary to the catholic 
faith, and cited by the Franciscan archbishop, 
John Peckham, to answer before him and his 
suftragans at a council to helield in London. 
At this council, which met at the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, 20 April 1286, eight heresies 
were condemned ; but, according to the docu- 
ment printed by Wilkins, without naming the 
offender : all who held those doctrines were 
declared excommunicate. The Osney and 
Dunstable annalists, however, expressly state 
that the condemnation was directed against 
Clapwell, and the latter gives in full a list of 
twelve, heresies of which he was found guilty, 
differing somewhat from Wilkins’s. The here- 
sies are scholastic positions relating chiefly to 
the often vexed question of the ‘form* of the 
body of Christ, a question which, of course, 
had a bearing on the doctrine of the eucharist. 
Clapwell was a follower of the Dominican, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, of whom the Franciscans 
were jealous as of a succc^ssful rival. Conse- 
quently the sentence had no sooner been de- 
livered than Hugh of Manchester, the pro- 
vincial of the Dominican order, intervened, 
alleging that no one whatsoever had jurisdic- 
tion over friars preachers save the pope only, 
to whom on Clapw^ll’s behalf he made appeal. 
Clapwell unfortunately did not prosecute his 
cause until 1288, when Nicholas IV, the first 
Franciscan pope and former general of his 
order, had succeeded to the pontificate. The 
Dominican was promptly condemned to per- 
petual silence with respect to the obnoxious 
opinions which he had maintained. He with- 
drew to Bologna, but there he again ventured 
to avow his doctrines. In the end, according 
to the Dunstable annalist, he lost his reason 
(‘ incidit in desipientiam et miseriam magnam 
valde*), tore out his eyes, and so died in 
misery. 

Clapwell’s works are enumerated as follows : 
1. Four books of commentaries on the ‘ Sen- 
I tences,* a portion of which, entitled ‘Notahilia 
super primum Senteiitiariim, usque ad dis- 
tinctionem xix., secundum magistrum Ricar- 
dum do Clappervelle,* is preserved in the li- 
brary of Magdalen College, Oxford (Cod. Ivi. 
f. 184; CoxB, Cat. <?/ Magd. p. 
35 a). 2. ‘ Correctorium Corruptorii Thomm 
de Aquino,* an answer to the criticisms of 
William de Mara upon St. Thomas. The au- 
thorship of this work is disputed, since it is 
only ascribed in a single manuscript to ‘ John 
Crapuel* (Qutor and Echard, Scriptores 
Ordinis Prcedicatorum^ i. 503 5). 3. ‘De 
Ilnitate Formarum.* 4. ‘ De immediata Vi- 
sione divinm Essentiae.* To these writings, 
mentioned by Boston of Bury (ap. Tanner, 
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BibL Brit, praef. p. xxxviii) and Leland (Cbwi- 
mentarii de Scriptonhus Britannicis, p. 321), 
Tanner (/. c. p. 181) adds one book of ‘ Addi- 
tiones ad D.Bonaventuram,’ ^ Lecturse Scbo- 
lasticee,* ^ QuaestionesTheologica;,’ and ^ Quaes- 
tiones Quodlibeticse/ 

Clapweirs name appears in the forms Cla- 
pole, Clapoel, &c., besides the variants given 
above. 

[Dunstable Annals (Annales Monastici, ed. 
Luard, hi. 323-6,341); Osney Annals (ib. iv. 
306, 307); Wilkins’s Concilia Magnai Britanniae, 
ii. 123, 124; Qu^tif and Echard, ubi supra, 
i. 414 b ; Wood’s Hist, and Antiq. of the Dniv.’ 
of Oxford, ed. Gut<;h, i. 322, 323 ; Deniflo and 
Ehrle’s Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchen- 
Oeschichte des Mittelalters, ii. 227, 1886.1 

K. L. P. 

CLARE, Eakl of. [See Fitzgibbon, 
John, 1748-1802.] 

CLARE, Earls of. [See 1 Iolles, John.] 

CLARE, De, Family of. The powerful 
and illustrious family of De Clare, *■ a house 
which played so great a part alike in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland ^ (Frfjuman, Norm. 
Conq. V. 212), descended directly from Count 
Godfrey, the eldest of the illegitimate sons 
of Riciiard the Fearless, duke of Normandy 
(Cont. Will. Jum, viii. 37). To him was 
given, says Ordericus (iii. 340), Brionne cum 
toto comitatu^ but, according to William of 
Jumieges and his continual or (iv. 18, viii. 37), 
the Comte of Eii. His son Gilbert inherited 
Brionne (Oki), Vtt. iii. 340), and tested, as 
* Brioncensis comes,* the foundalion charter 
of the abbey of Bee, whose founder, Tlerluin, 
was his vassal. William of Jumieges, how- 
ever, styles him Count of lOu comes 
Ocensis ^) at his death (vii. 2), the ComU^ he 
states, having passed at his father’s death to 
his uncle William, but being eventually re- 
covered by him (iv. 18). On this point 
Stapleton (i. Ivi) may be consulted, but with 
caution, for his version is confSsed. Count 
Gilbert was one of the guardians (Will. 
Jtjm. vii. 2) to Vhom the young duke was 
committed by his father (1036), but was 
assassinated in 1039 or 1 040 {ib.') Thereupon 
his two young sons fled, with their guardians, 
to Baldwin of Flanders (Orb. Vtt. iii. 340). 
The marriage of the Conqueror with Bald- 
win’s daughter restored the exiles^ to Nor- 
mandy, where William took them into high 
favour, and assigned to Richard Bienfaite 
andOrbec, and to Baldwin Le Sap andMeules 
{ib.) Ordericus (ii. 121) mentions the two 
brothers as among the leading men in Nor- 
mandy on the eve of the conejuest. 

Both brothers were in attendance on their 


kinsman during his conquest of England. 
The one, as Baldwin de Meules, was left in 
charge of Exeter on its submission (1068), 
and made sheriff of Devonshire. Large estates 
in Devonshire and Somersetshire are entered 
to him in Domesday as ‘ Baldwin of Exeter * 
or ‘ Baldwin the Sheriff.’ His brother Richard 
[see Clare, Richard de {d. 1090?)] was the 
founder of the family of De Clare. Their 
surname, which they derived from their chief 
lordship, the castle and honour of Clare, woe 
not definitely adopted for some two or three 
generations, and this, with the fact that seve- 
ral members of the family bore the same Chris- 
tian names, has idunged the history of the 
earlier generations into almost inextricable 
confusion. Dugdale is perhaps the chief of- 
fender, but, as Mr. Planchd rightly observed, 
‘the pedigree of the Clares as set down by 
the genealogists, both ancient and modern, 
bristles with errors, contradictions, and un- 
authorised assertions’ (p. 160). IJis own 
paper {Joum. Arch. Assoc, xxvi. 160 et seq.), 
so far as it goes, contains probably the best 
version, that of Mr. Clark on ' The Lords of 
Morgan’ {Arch. Joum. xxxv. 126) btung, 
though later, more erroneou . Mr. Ormenxl 
also, in his ‘ Strigulensia,’ and Mr. Marsh, in 
his ‘Chepstow Castle,’ examined the subject^ 
the latter treating it in great detail. 

The leading facts, however, are these : On 
the death of Richard, the founder of the 
house, his English estates passed to his son 
Gilbert (d. 1116?) [cj.v.], who acmiired by 
conquest possessions m Wales. Othis cliil- 
dren, Richard, the eldest son, was the ances- 
tor of the elder line, the earls of Hertford 
and Gloucester [see (h.ARE, Richard de, d. 
1136?]; wliile Gilb(*Tt, a younger brother, 
establishing himself in Wales, acquired the 
earldom of Pembroke, and was father of the 
famous Strongbow, the conqueror of Ireland 

t see Clare, Richard de, d. ^176]. With 
im this line came to an end, h'js vast Irish 
and Welsh possessions passing to his daugh- 
ter Isabel, who left by her husband, William 
IMarshal, five daughters and colieiresses. The 
eldtjr line obtained (from Stephen probably) 
the earldom of Hertford, and were thence- 
forth known as earls of Hertford or of Clare, 
just as the younger liin; were known as earl» 
of Pembroke or of Striguil. It is implied, in 
the ‘ Lords’ Reports ’ (iii. 124) and elsewhere, 
that they w(‘re styled earls of Clare before 
they were earls of Hertford, but investigation 
disproves this. By the death of the other 
colu'irs of William, earl of Gloucester {d. 

1 173), the succession to that earldom, witli 
the honour of Gloucester and lordship of 
Glamorgan, opened (1217-20) to Gilbert de 
Clare, earl of Hertford or Clare {d, 1230) 
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fq. V.], and from that time the heads of the | 
house were earls of Gloucester and Hertford. , 
Gilbert had already inherited, through his • 
grandmother, the honour of St. Hilary, and ! 
through his ancestress Rohaise (Oitfard) a ' 
moiety of the Gilfard estates, and both he I 
and his father had been among the barons ap- 
pointed as guardians of Magna Carta. The 
accession ot the Gloucester inheritance now 
further increased their power, and ‘ from this 
time the house of Clare became the acknow- 
ledged head of the baronage ’ {Arch, Journ. 
X XXV. 337 ). Their vast possessions were again 
increased by Gilbert’s marriage with one of the 
heiresses of the Marshalls, earls of Pembroke, a 
granddaughter of hiS kinsman Strongbow. In 
iiis grandson Gilbert, ‘ the lied Karl ’ [q. v.], 
bis house attained its liighest glory. Almost 
tlic arbiter of the barons’ war, he became 
under Edward I the most powerful subject 
in the kingdom, and married, in 1290, the 
king’s daughter Joan. With the death of 
his son Gilbert [q. v.], who fell gloriously at 
Bannockburn (24 June 1314), there passed 
away this famous house, of which it has 
been said with much truth tliat ^ for steady 
hereditary influence, supported on the whole 
by moderation of conduct, and always by 
great personal valour, no family at all ap- 
proached to that of the earls of Gloucester 
and Hertford’ (ib, p. 838). ' 

The vast possessions of the De Clares were 
divided among the three sisters of the last earl, 
of whom Elizabeth [q. v.], inheriting Clare, 
became lady of Clare Domina Clarm '), and 
after losing three husbands became in her 
widowhood foundress of ‘ Clare College,’ Cam- 
bridge (1347). Ilergranddaughter and heiress, 
by her first husband^ Elizabeth de Burgh, was 
in turn lady of Clare, and married Lionel, son 
of Edward III (1360), who was hence created 
•(1362) duke of Clarence (* de Clai*entia ’), 
the style of whose herald is still presel'ved 
in Clarcnceux king of arms. Their descen- 
dant and heir, the Duke of York, ascended 
the throne as Edward IV (1461), by which 
‘ the^honour of Clare ’ became merged in the 
orown, and formed part, as it still does, of 
the duchy of Lancaster. 

The dukedom of Clarence was conferred 
on Thomas, son of Henry IV (1411), and on 
George, brother of Edward IV (1461-2), and 
was Anally revived (1789) for Prince William, 
afterwards William IV. The title was also 
conferred, as an earldom, on the late Duke of 
Albany (1881). 

The town, county, and river of Clare in 
Ireland also derive, through Strongbow, their 
name from this family. Thus this name ‘ be- 
came, through them, so iiicoiq)orated in our 
national history and literature that in one or 


more of its forms it is familiar wherever the 
English language is spoken ’ (Antiquary^ v. 
60). 

Clare as a place-name is of doubtful origin. 
It was certainly a stronghold of early date, 
and a seat of power before the Conquest. A 
description of the castle a century ago will 
; be found in the ^ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ 

, for 1787 (Ivii. 789), and a curious deed by 
i the lady of Clare in that for 1793 (Ixiii. 30). 

' The latter is of interest as illustrating the 
quasi-regal position of its lords. 

[William of Jami&ges and his continuator ; 
Ordericus Vitalis (ed. Soci^t6 do ITlistoiro de 
i France) ; Monasticon Anglicauurn ; Stapleton’s 
I Rolls of the Norman Exchequer ; Lords’ Reports 
Ion the Dignity of a Peer (1829), iii. 124-9; 
Gent. Mag.; Planch^’s Earls of Gloucester (Jour- 
nal of the Archft'ological Association, vol. xxvi.) ; 
Clark’s Lords of Glamorgan (Archaeological Jour- 
nal, vol. XXXV.) ; Parkins’s Clarence (Antiquary, 
vol. V.); Notes arid Queries, 10th ser., v. 424; 
Freeman’s Norm. Conq. ; Ormerod’s 8triguleUsia ; 
Marsh’s Chepstow Castle.] J. H. R. 

CLARE, ELIZABEITI ue (d, 1360), 
founder of Clare College, Cambridge, the 
third daughter of Gilbert de Clare, ninth 
earl of Clare [q. v.], and Princess Joan, the 
daughter of lOdward I, was born at Acre 
while hoi* father was on the crusade of 1271. 
Her father died suddenly on 8 Nov. 1295, 
and as she was her mother’s third daug'h- 
ter she could not have been born much before 
or after 1291-2. She was married early in 
life to John do Burgh, the son of Richard 
de Burgh, second earl of Ulster and fourth 
earl of (’onnaught [q. v.], who, however, died, 
in his father’s- Idetimo (1313). In the next 
year her brother Gilbert [see Clake, Giluert 
J)E, tenth Eakl], fell at the battle of Ban- 
nockburn (1314). By this event the vast 
estates of the De Clares, the earldoms of 
Gloucester and Hertford, were divided be- 
tween the three sisters, Eleanor, Margar(‘t, 
and Elizabeth. The last-named received the 
estate of Clare, and hence became known as 
the lady of Clare (‘ Domina Clarae ’). The 
hand of these heiresses wal a prize to be 
aimed at by the most powerful men in the 
country, and one which the king, as their 
uncle and guardian, reserved for his favourites. 
Eleanor was married successively to Hugh 
do Spencer and Lord Zouch of Mortimer ; 
Margaret to Piers Gavcston and Hugh, lord 
Audley, who assumed in her right the earl- 
dom of Gloucester. Elizabeth by her first 
husband had one son, William, who Wame 
third Earl of Ulster at his grandfather’s death 
[see Burgh, W illiam de, sixth earl of Con- 
naught and third earl of Ulster, 1312-1332], 
In 1315 Elizabeth de Clare (or de Burgh, for 
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she called herself both) married, a second j 
time, Theobald, lord Verdon, who however 
died in the following year. She then mar- 
ried, a third time, liobert (or Roger) Damory, 
baron of Armoy, by whom she had two 
daughters: Elizabeth, who manied Lord 
Bardolph ; ' and Eleanor, who married John 
de Raleigh. Her third husband Bamory 
was attainted for taking part with Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster in 1321, and was pardoned, 
but died the same year ; and from that time 
she enjoyed in her own right a large portion 
of the property of the earldom of Gloucester. 
She appears to have maintained a high cha- 
racter for piety and love of learning. Among 
her other acts of beneficence was that which 
is perpetuated in the name of a college in Cam- 
bridge. University Hall had been founded 
in 1326 for the maintenance of fifteen scho- 
lars, but in 1336 its revenues were found to 
be insufficient, and Lady de Clare obtained 
various grants of ecclesiastical preferments 
for it, and otherwise liel])cd it so liberally 
that by 1346 it began to be called Clare 
Hall; and in 1359 Lady de Clare gave it 
formally as its founder a body of statutes, 
which are dated from her resi^hmce at Bard- j 
field in Essex. At her death, which occurred i 
on 4 Nov. 1360, her hehess was her grand- ■ 
daughter Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 1 
her son William de Bui’gh. In her will, in 
which she calls herself Elizabeth de Burgh, 
lady of Clare, she left considerable legacies ' 
in money, plate, and books to the college ! 
which she had founded, as well as to other 
religious establishments in and near Cam- 
bridge and other parts of the Oastern coun- 
ties. She was buried at Ware, Hertfordshire, 
by the side of her third husband. 

[Cooper’s Memorials of Cambridge, vol. i. ; 
Lcland’s Collectanea, pp. 356, 462-3, 474, 555 ; 
Nichols’s Royal Wills, pp. 21-43; Miillingcrs 
Hist. Univ. of C.amb.J E. S. S. 

CLARE, GILBERT {d, 1115 P), ba- 
ronial leader, was the son of Richard Fitz-Gil- 
bert [see Clare, Riciiard de, d. U)90?], and 
heir to his English possessions. Though, like 
his father, here entered among the Clares, he 
was commonly known as Gilbert EitzRichard 
or Gilbert de Tunbridge. He is first men- 
tioned as fortifying his castle of Tunbridge 
(spring of 1088), in conjunction with his 
brother Roger, against William Rufus (Ord. 
ViT.iv. 17). Resisting the king on his march 
into Kent, his castle was stormed, and he 
himself wounded and taken prisoner (Flok. 
Wig.) He next appears (June 1095) as 
warning the king, on his northward inarch, 
of an ambuscade (Ord. Vir. iii. 407). It 
was apparently in the next, year (29 Aug. | 


1096) that, visiting Colchester with his sister 
and brother-in-law (Eudes), he laid one of 
the foundation-stones of the latter’s abbey of 
St. John {Mon, AmjL iv. 608). Both ho and 
his brother Roger were in attendance on the 
king at his death (August 1100). He is found 
witnessing a charter of his successor at Nor- 
wich on 3 Sept. 1 101, and from a charter (vide 
infra) which has escaped notice, it appears 
that, with his brother and his two cousins 
(the sons of Baldwin), he was at Westmin- 
ster with King Henry at Christmas 1 J 01. The 
date of his settlement in Wales is involved in 
some obscurity. It is said to have originated 
in a raid of Owen, son of Cadogan, in revenge 
for which Gilbert FitzRichard was allowed 
to seize Cardigan, the territory of Cadogan. 
But the ‘ Annals of Wales (p. 35) assign this 
event to 1111, while the ‘Brut’ (p. 105) 
places the conquest in 1107, and Gilbert com- 
plains to Henry against Owen in 1111 (p. 113, 
cf. the Iter Cainbreme^ p. 47 n.) Mr. Marsh 
labours to show that Gilbert was lord marcher 
of Striguil, and an earl, but this is improbable. 
He appears in 1113 as coj renting to his 
mother’s charter (Mon, Angl, '4. 473), and 
died, according to the ‘B i.t (p. 143), in 
1114, after a long illness ; but according to 
the ‘ Annals of Wales ’ (p, 36), in 1117. It 
was he who turned the church at Clare into 
a cell of Bee (Mon, Angl, vi. 1052). He mar- 
ried Adeliza (jb, ii. 601, 603 ; iii. 473), said 
to have been a daughter of the Count of Cler- 
mont (Will. Jum. viii. 37, but cf. Journ, 

I Arch, Assoc, xxvi. 150 n,), by whom he left 
I three sons, Richard (d, 1136?) [q. v.J, Gilbert, 
earl of Pembroke and Walter [see Clare, 
j Walter de], and a daughter Uohaise, wife 
of Baderon de Monmouth (Mon. Angl. iv. 
597). Two younger sons, Baldwin and Her- 
vey, are mentioned in one of his wife’s char- 
ters (ib. ii. 601). Of these, Baldwin ap- 
peal, from charters, to have been constantly 
in attendance on Stephen, and at Lincoln, 
where he was captured after a valiant defence 
(Ord. Vit. v. 128), ho acted as spokesman 
to the king’s forces, ‘ loco staiis excelso, om- 
nium oculis in eum erectis’ (Hen. Hunt, 
27 1). For a list of his benefactions to religious 
houses, see Dugdale’s ^ Baronage* (i. 207-8)^ 

Ordoricus Vital is (ed. Soci6te do I’llistoiro de 
France) ; William of Jumi5gos ; Florence of 
Worcester (Eng. Hist. 80c.) ; Monasticon Angli- 
canuin (new od.) ; Aiinales Cambrias (Rolls 8er .) ; 
Brut y Tywysogion (ib.) ; Henry of Huntingdon 
(ib.); (lerald’s Iter Cambrenso (ib.) ; Planch^’s 
Earls of tlloucester (Journal Arch. Assoc, vol. 
xxvi.); Marsh’s Chepstow Castle ; Freeman’s Wil- 
liam Rufus ; Bugdale’s Baronage ; Charter in 
Register of St. John’s Abbey (Harl. MS. 312, f. 
72).J J. H. R. 
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CLARE, GILBERT DE, seventh Eakl of 
C'lare, fifth Earl of Hertfokr, and sixth 
Earl of Gloucester {d, 1230), was the son of 
Richard, sixth earl of Clare and Hertford (d, 
1217 ?), by his wife Amicia, one of the three 
coheiresses of William, carl of Gloucester. 
Oil the death of his mother and the failure 
of issue to her two sisters, Mabel and Isabella 
(the divorced wife of King John, afterwards 
married to Geoffrey de Mandevil and Hubert 
de Burgh), he succeeded to the vast Glou- 
cester estates apparently in the year 1217 
{Annals of Margam^ p. 33). He also in- 
herited the estates of his * grandmother, Maud 
de St. Hilary, and a moiety of the honour of 
Giffard from his father, who had been con- 
firmed in this possession by Richard I as one 
of the coheirs of his ancestress, Rohais,daugh- I 
ter of Walter Giffard, carl of Buckingham ’ i 
((?LARK, Land of Morgan^ p. 332; Marsh, | 
Chepstow Castle^ p. 781. Accordincr to Duff- i 
tlale his father died 

dently a mistake, as both ^ Richard, earl of 
Clare, and his son Gilbert ’ appear in the 
patent rolls of 14 John (ed. Hardy, p. 192) ; 
while the Earl of Clare and Gilbert de Clare 
are to bo found among the twenty-five barons 
appointed to carry out tlie great charter in 
.1 une 1216, and werij both excommunicated by 
Innocent III in the beginning of 1216 (Matt. 
Paris, ii. 605, 643). After the death of John 
he sided with the dauphin, and is said to have 
been taken prisoner at the battle of Lincoln 
by William Marshall, the earl of Pembroke, 
who married him to his daughter Isabella 
(Walsingham, Yj)od, Neust p. 137) on St. 
Denis’s day, 9 Oct. 1217 {Annals of Margam, 
p. 33). In February 1225 he was present at 
the confirmation of the great charter at West- 
minster {Burton Annals, i. 232). Two years 
later we find liiin taking the part of Richard, 
(‘arl of Cornwall, in his quarrel with the king, ^ 
demanding a renewal of the forest acts Und j 
ascribing all the faults of the government to | 
Hubert de Burgh (Matt. Paris, iii. 124 ; cf. 
Walter OF Coventry, ii. 261, sub anno 1225). I 
About May 1230 he appears to have at tended 
Henry III abroad on his expedition to Brit- 
tany ; but died ^ in ipso reditu,’ at Penros in 
that duchy, 25 Oct. V2‘^0{Tewkesbuty Annals, 
p. 76 ; Waverleg Annals, p. 308). He seems 
t o have made his first will before starting on 
this campaign, 30 April 1230, at ^ Suwik- 
super-Mare his second, just before his death, 
on 23 Oct. His body was conveyed to Ply- 
mouth, and thence, by way of Cranborne, to 
Tewkesbury, where he was buried before the 
great altar on the Sunday following St. Mar- 
tin’s day, in the presence of an innumerable 
concourse {Tewkes, Ann, p. 76). To Tew- 
kesbury Abbey he was a great benefactor in 


his lifetime, and bequeathed it a silver cross 
and the ^ wood of Mutha’ {ih. pp. 74, 76). 
His widow Isabella set up a memorial stone 
28 Sept. 1231. In the course of the same 
year she married Richard, earl of Cornwall 
{ib, pp. 38, 78). Clare was engaged in many 
Welsh expeditions. He is found fortifying 
Builth Castle in 12 John. In 1228 ho set out 
with a great army against the Welsh, on 
which occasion we read that he found silver, 
iron, and lead {ib. p. 70). The same year he 
captured Morgan Cam and sent him prisoner 
to England {Marg. Ann, i. 36) ; but a little 
later released him for hostages. Clare had 
three sons by his wife Isabella : (1 ) Richard, 
[see Clare, Richard de, 1222-12621; (2) 
William ; and (3) Gilbert ; and three daugh- 
ters: (1) Amicia (h, about 1220), who in 
October 1226 was betrothed to Baldwin de 
Redvers (Clark, p. 335); (2) Agnes; and 
(3) Isabel {b, 2 Nov. 1226), who married 
Robert de Bruce of Annandale (/5.) His 
widow, Isabel, died 17 Jan. 1239-40, and was 
buried at Beaulieu. Her heart, however, 
was brought to Tewkesbury by the prior in a 
silver-gilt casket (cuppa) and interred before 
the great altar {Teivkes, Ann., pp. 113-14). 

[The Land of Morgan, by G. T. Clark, in Ar- 
chflBological Journal (i 878), xxxv. 332-8 ; Marsh’s 
! Annals of Chepstow Castle ; Annals of Margani, 

I Tewkesbury, Burton, andWarerley in vols. i. and 
‘ ii. of Annales Monastici, od. Luard (Rolls Scries) ; 
Matthew Paris, od. Luard (Rolls Series) ; Wal- 
singham’s Ypodigma Neustriie, ed. Riley (Rolls 
Series) ; Dugdalo’s Baronage, vol. i. ; Patent Rolls 
(John), ed. Hardy (1835) ; Close Rolls, ed. Hardy 
(1833), i. 606; AValtor of Coventry, ed. Stubbs 
(Rolls Scries).] T. A. A 

CLARE, GILBERT DE, called the ‘ Red,’ 
ninth Earl of Clare, seventh Earl of Hert- 
ford, and eighth Earl of Gloucest er (1243- 
1295), the son of Richard, eighth earl of Clare 

S q* V.], by his wife, Maud, daughter of .lolm 
ie Lacy, earl of Ijincoln, was born at Christ- 
church in Hampshire, 2 Sept. 1243 {Tewkes, 
Ann. 130). In the early part of 1253 he was 
married to*Alice of Angouleme, Henry Ill’s 
niece, and, though but nine years old, is said to 
have taken part in the Paris tournament held 
in honour of the occasion (Matt. Paris, v. 
366 ; Tevjkes, Ann. 1 52 ; Duo dale, Baronage^ 
i. 213). lie succeeded to his father’s estates 
in July 1262, and became Earl of Gloucester. 

I Early in 1203 (22 March) he refused to take 
j the oath of allegiance to Prince Edward at 
Westminster. De Montfort returned to Eng- 
land about 25 April, and with him Gloucester 
acted in the Oxford parliament (20 May), 
when the opponents of the provisions were 
declared public enemies. Shortly afterwards, 
J being dissatisfied with the king’s attitude, ho 
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helped De Montfort. in his attack on the Bishop 
of Hereford (jDumt. Ann. 220-2 ; Rymer, 
426 ; Wtkes, i. 133), but held aloof from 
politics for a few months afterwards. Ho 
was probably among the many nobles who, 
according to Rishanger (Camd. Soc. 16), went 
over to the royal side about October (cf. 
W YKBS, 140). But by the early part of April 
1264 he must have been in open rebellion 
against the king, for he seems to have con- 
ducted the massacre ofthe Jews in Canterbury 
about the same time that de Montfort was 
slaughtering those of London (c. 10 April). 
A little later Henry seized his castle of Kings- 
ton on his way to the relief of Rochester, and 
ve^ shortly after this captured the Countess 
of Gloucester at Tunbridge Castle. The lady, 
however, being the king’s cousin, was set free 
(Dunst. Ami. 230; Risuangek, Rolls Series, 
22). Gloucester was now recognised as the 
second leader of the baronial party. The ne- 
gotiations immediately preceding the bat tle of 
Lewes were conducted in his name and that 
of Be Montfort, and both were publicly de- 
nounced as traitors on 12 Majr. Just before 
the engagement (14 May) Simon knighted 
Gilbert and his brother T^hon^s (Ann. tVmf. 
461). In the actual battle the young earl 
led the centre of the baronial army (Pro- 
THERO, 277) ; and it was to him that the king 
surrendered his sword when the day was lost, 
knowing him to be * nobiliorem et ceteris po- 
tentiorem’ ( JVav. Ann. 367). 

From this moment the Earls of Leicester 
and Gloucester were supreme. The mise of 
Lewes contained a special clause exempting 
them from any punishment for their conduct 
(Risuangek, Camd. Soc. 38). By the ar- 
rangement of 9 June they were empowered, to 
nominate a council of nine, in concert with 
the Bishop of Chichester (Rymbr, 444). On 
20 Nov. Guido, the papal legate, excommuni- 
cated Gloucester along with other rebels {ih. 
447). Ten days later (30 Nov.) the first mut- 
terings of disagreement between Leicester and 
Gloucester may have broken out at the Oxford 
parliament, which was called to discuss the 
conduct of the royal partisans who had taken 
refuge in the marches (Oseney Ann. 164). 
Gilbert was with the king and Simon at Glou- 
cester when the marcher lords were banished 
to Ireland for a year. Owing to the quarrel 
of the two earls the lords neglected to obey 
the order of exile, and by Gilbert’s connivance 
remained in the kingdom (lAh. de Ant. Leg. 
70; Wykes, 169). According to Robert of 
Gloucester (660) it was owing to Earl Gilbert’s 
opposition to Leicester’s measures that the 
great London parliament (14 Jan. 1266) was 
summoned. The quarrel was already noto- 
rious, and Simon openly charged Gloucester 


with protecting the marchers. According to 
one chronicler a reconciliation was now effec- 
ted ; but at the best it was only momentary 
(Ann. Wav. 368; Wykes, 169; Robert op 
Gloucester, 162). A rumour went abroad 
that Leicester meditated shutting up Gilbert 
in prison. The young earl was required to 
find surety for his future conduct ; a tour- 
nament that he had made arrangements for 
holding with young De Montfort at Dunstable 
was abruptly forbidden (17 Feb.), and Lle- 
wellyn was suffered to ravage his Welsh lands 
(Wykes, 169 ; Rymer, 450 ; Wav. Ann. 358). 
Indignant at such treatment, the earl fled to 
the marches. 

Besides the general complaint that Simon 
monopolised too much of the government, 
Gilbert complained that the forfeited lands 
were not fairly divided, that the king was 
led about at the beck of the Earl of Leicester, 
and that the prisoners made by himself and 
his men had been taken from them. Two 
charges against the Earl of Leicester are spe- 
cially noteworthy : first, that the royal castles 
j were kept in Leicester’s hand and garrisoned 
1 by French troops; secondly, “^hat the pro- 
* visions of Oxford were no' prop(*rly carried 
out. These complaints reappear frequently 
in Gilbert’s history, and seem in later years 
to have inspired his whole political conduct 
(RisHANGEii, Rolls Series, 32 ; Trivet, 263 ; 
Ann. Wig. 453 ; Lih. de Ant. Leg. 73). 

From a comparison of texts it would seem 
that Gilbert fled to the marches between 
17 Feb. end 24 Feb. ( Wat\ Ann. 368, witli 
which cf. Rymer, 450) ; but the feud does 
not seem to have been recognised till ho re- 
fused to appear at a tournament to be held at 
Northampton (13 April or 21 April), imm»*di- 
ately after which (26 April) the king, Prince 
Edward, and. Simon started for the marches 
(Dunstablej2^%\ Wykes, 161-2; Wav.3(M)y 
and entered Gloucester, from which town 
they held a fifteen days’ negotiation with Gil- 
bert, who was then in the Forest of Dean. 
On 12 May the two earls were nominally once 
more at peace ( Wav. 361-2 ; cf. Rymer, 466). 
It was probably between May 1 2 and 20 that 
Gilbert attempted to seize the king and Simon 
on their way to Hereford ; but the attempt 
failed, and there does not appear to have 
been open warfare till the escape of Prince 
Edward (26 May). At Ludlow tlie prince and 
the young earl met ; the former took an oath 
that, if victorious, he would renew the * old 
good laws,’ and remove the aliens from the 
royal council and the custody of the royal 
castles. By 8 June Gilbert and Edward were 
both proclaimed rebels, and about the same 
time got possession of Gloucester (Pat. Polls^ 
37a j Wav. 361-2; Lih. de Ant. Leg. 73; 
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Rishanger, Camd. Soc. 43 ; Rymer, 456-7 ; 
Wykbs, 164-6). In the ensuing campaign 
Gloucester's most brilliant operations were 
the destruction of the Bristol ships (by which 
Be Montfort had hoped to escape from New- 
port) and the Severn bridges, a movement 
which confined Leicester to the west of this 
river (Wykbs, 100; Rishanger, Camd. Soc. 
43). According to more than one chronicler 
Gloucester shared in Prince Edward's victory 
at Kenilworth (1 Aug.), and he certainly 
led the second division of the army at Eves- 
ham. His previous military experience with 
Be Montfort seems to have had much to do | 
with Edward’s method of marshalling his 
troops (Ri 8 HANGER, Camd. Soc. 44-6 ; Hunst. 
Ann. 238). It was the attack of Gloucester 
that decided the day (John be Oxbnbdes, 
229 ; Prothero, 342). 

A month later Gilbert was present at the 
Winchester parliament, when the rebel lords 
were disinherited of their estates (8 Se^t.) 
Riahanger declares that it was mainly owing 
to the greed of Mortimer and Gloucester, who 
were * gaping’ after the forfeited lands, that 
so harsh a sentence was pronounced, contrary 
to the wish of the king, who was inclined to 
mercy (Camd. Soc. 49, with which cf. 51). 
But such a charge is alien from his general 
character, and is probably merely an expression 
of the chronicler’s personal hostilitv. The 
same charge is repeated with details when 
young Simon presented himself at Northamp- 
ton (c. Christmas, 1266). Gloucester was then 
accused of being envious when the king gave 
his nephew the kiss of peace, and of being the 
great obstacle to his complete pardon ; and 
all this, according to Rishanger, because he 
dreaded the vengeance young Simon would 
take for his fathers death (Rishanger, Rolls 
Series, 32, and Camd. Soc. 51). Gloucester 
■ next year accom|)anied Prince Edward in his 
expedition against the Cinque Ports — ^a move- 
ment probably induced by the fact that it was 
to this neighbourhood that Be Montfort had 
escaped — and, at the fall of Pevensey (c. 
7 March 1266), saved the life of a rebel knight 
(whom Edward would have hanged) in the 
hopes of inducing' others to surrender by such 
an act of mercy ( Wav. 369). It is probable 
that Gloucester looked upon the younger 
Montforts as aliens, and demanded their ex- 
tradition as part of the political programme 
which he had set himself to work out. Added 
to which he may have had something of a 
personal grudge (cf. Lib. de Ant. Leg. 44). 

About 24 June Henry laid siege to the dis- 
inherited barons at Kenilworth, and three 
months later Gilbert was appointed one of 
the twelve commissioners for settling the 
terms of surrender {Statutes ofltealm^ 1 . 12 ; 


Bunst. Ann. 242). Their decision was given 
31 Oct., and from this moment Gloucester 
took the side of the vanquished. He probably 
hoped to secure more favourable terns than 
were actually given. So great was the enmity 
of the extreme party against him, that it is 
said Mortimer conspired to slay him {ib.^ 69), 
and before 12 Bee. Gilbert fearing for his life 
withdrew to his own estates {ib., with which 
cf. John de Oxen. 232; Walt. Heming. 
327). 

Henry at once called tUb great lords to 
Oxford for Christmas, in the hopes of making 
peace between the two nobles. Gloucester 
was summoned to London for 6 Jan., but re- 
fused to come, being engaged, it was said, in 
raising forces on the Welsh borders for a war 
against Mortimer (Rishanger, Camd. Soc. 
69). Before the St. Edmunds Parliament 
(20 Jan.) he sent to the king’s messengers his 
demands, which ran on the old lines : 1. The 
removal of the aliens. 2. The fulfilment of 
the provisions of Oxford and the promises of 
Evesham. 3. The restitution of their lands 
to all the disinherited on payment of penalties 
assessed by jury in proportion to the oflfence. 
The earl disclaimed all intention of warring 
against the king or the prince (Rishanger, 
Camd. Soc. 69 ; Bunst. Ann. 245). A sudden 
march from the Welsh borders made Gilbert 
master of London, to which town he was ad- 
mitted (8 April) on showing letters patent 
from the king. Next day he laid siege to the 
papal legate in the Tower. On 12 April he was 
joined by B’Eyville and others of the disin- 
herited lords from the north, whom, however, 
Gilbert would not admit into the city till after 
Easter (17 April 1 267). He allowed no plun- 
dering among his followers, but countenanced 
the deposition of the great men of the city, and 
the temporary institution of what a contem- 
porary London chronicler calls a ‘commune’ 
of the ‘ homines minuti.’ Henry at once came 
south with his army, rescued the legate, ap- 
parently by water, but, being unable to effect 
an entrance within the walls, encamped at 
Stratford. After several weeks a peace was 
concluded between the earl and the king, 
owing to the mediation of the king of the Ro- 
mans (16 June). It is to Gilbert’s credit that 
he not only secured liberal terms for himself 
and the ‘ disinherited,’ but received the royal 
pardon for those citizens who had taken his 
side {Lib. de Ant. Leg. 90-3; Rishanger; 
John op Oxenedes, 233, &c. ; Wykbs, 206, 
&c0 

Shortly afterwards the earl was reconciled 
to Prince Edward at Windsor {JJh. de Ant, 
Ley. 96), and 24 June 1268 they Doth took the 
cross at Northampton (Rishanger, Rolls 
Series, 69 ,* W ykes, 218). Towards the end 
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of next year Gloucester refused to attend a par- 
liament, on the plea that Prince Edward was 
watching an opportunity of imprisoning him 
and the king of the Bomans’ intervention was 
once more required. By his decision ^7 July 
1270) the earl was to take ship for the Holy 
Land immediately after Prince Edward under 
pain of forfeiting twenty thousand marks. 
The prince sailed on 20 Aug., but Gloucester j 
seems to have avoided both the expedition 
and the penalty (Wykes-, 229-31, &c. ; Ann. 
Wint. 109). In January 1271 the earl was 
mainly instrumental in securing the restora- 
tion of all their estates to the * disinherited * 
{ih. 110). 

On the death of Henry III Gloucester was 
foremost in declaring his fealty to Edward, 
in accordance with the oath he made to the 
dying king (lONov.) {lAh. de Ant. Leg.'\\.Vo2, 
155 ; Ann. Wint. 112). Next day (17 Nov.), 
in company with the Archbishop of York, he 
entered the city and proclaimed peace to all, 
both Jews and Christians, thus securing, for 
the first time in English history, the acknow- 
ledgment of the accession of the eldest son 
of the king immediately on the death of his 
father. It is curious to find tj^e earl once more 
supporting the claims of Walter Hervey,who 
had been elected mayor of London by the ‘ com- 
munitas,^ against those of Philip le Tayllur, 
the ciindidate appointed by the city magnates. 
Here he seems again to be advocating the 
cause of the weaker cit izens, as he had done 
in 1267, and so helping to sustain a popular 
movement, which appears to have originated 
in the times of Simon de' Montfort. It was 
at last decided ( 18 Nov.) that-Walter Hervey 
. should take office after promising that he 
would not in j ure any of those who had opposed 
his election de Ant. Leg. 149-53^ 

It was about this time that Gilbert seems 
to have first contemplated a divorce from hi 
first wife, Alice, to whom he had been mar- 
ried when a boy. She appears to have leaned 
rather to the king’s party than to her hus- 
band’s. In the early part of 1267 she sen' 
from London news of her husband’s descen 
on the city to the king {Dunst.,Ann. 245). Ac- 
cording to John de Oxenedes he was divorcee 
from her at Norwich on 17 July 1271 (p. 239) 
But the transaction does not seem to have been 
completed till nearly twenty years later, as 
documents in Bymer, dated May 1283 and 
• May 1285, speak of a papal dispensation as 
being still necessary before the second mar- 
riage with the Princess Joan can take plact 
(Kymbk, ii. 244, 299), and discuss the dowrj 
of the discarded Alice. The second wedding 
tookplaceonSOApril 1290; but the earl seemi 
not to have been entirely reconciled to hii 
new father-in-law even tnen, as he at onc€ 


left Westminster for his castle of Tunbridge 
{I)unst. Ann. 358 ; Ann. Wig. 502 ; Gkebn, 
ii. 330, with which cf. the ^ abducta uxor ’ 
of Ann. Oseneyy 326). In July he und his 
wife took the cross at the hands of Arch- 
bishop Peckam, and, if we may interpret tlie 
chronicler’s words literally, actually started 
for the Holy Land (Cotton, 177~8). 

In 1276 Gilbert was summoned against 
Llewellyn of Wales (Bymer, ii. 73), with 
whom, though his ally in 1267, he had been 
(iigaged in disputes in the Westminster 
:ourts some five years previously (25 Oct. 
271) about Caerphilly Castle (Pat. Pollny 
r3/>; Brut, 366). In 1278 he is found dis- 
mting with the Bishop of Hereford as to the 
ight of hunting in Malvern Hills (Ann. Wig. 
‘b7 6) . In December he received a summons t-o 
ake the field against Llewellyn (Bymek, ii. 

Four years later he was serving with his 
soldiery near Lantilowhir, on which occasion 
(16 June) the king’s nephew, William de Va- 
lence, was slain (Bish anger, Bolls Series, 
100). Next year (1283) ho was summoned to 
Shrewsbtiry, to assist in the trial of Llewel- 
lyn’s brother David (Btme.' ii. 200, 247). 
With Bhys ap Meredith piince of Ystrad 
Towy, against whom he hid the English baro- 
nage, his relations seem to have been more 
ambiguous; so much so that in 1287 he was 
suspected of affording a shelter to this prince 
on liis Irish estates, although he had been ap- 
pointed (July) one of tbo two leaders of the 
English expedition against him (Wykes, 311; 
Bymer, ii. 342 ; cf. Bisitanger, 1 44). Eight 
years later (1294-96) all his Welsh tenants 
rose up against the Earl of Gloucester, and 
drove him out of Wales with his wife. Bhys 
ap Morgan and Maddos appears to have pro- 
fited by this opportunity ; and when Gilbert 
took steps for recovering his estates he found 
that his greater tenants were unwilling to 
servo under him. I^inally the king was forced 
to come and take the rebellious vassals into 
his peace against the earl’s will (Ann. Dvmt: 
387 ; Ann. Wig. 526). 

Gilbert incurred the king’s displeasure by 
levying private war against the Earl of Nor- 
folk, who in 1276 had got possession of Breck- 
nock, which the Earl of Gloucester claimed as 
his own (Ann. Cambr. 365). About Ascension 
day 1291 both nobles were consigned to prison, 
and placed ^ in misericordifi, regis ’ for 1,000/. 
and 10,000/. respectively (Ann. Dumt. 370 ; 
Ahhrev, Plac. 286). The same year he was 
present at N orham , where Edward decided the 
claims to the Scotch crown. He died on 7 Dec. 
1296, leaving one son, Gilbert (1291-1314) 
[q.v.], and three daughters, Eleanor, Marga- 
ret, and Elizabeth [q. v.] Eleanor married 
(1) Hugh le Despensor, (2) William le Zouch 
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of Mortimer; Margaret married (1) Piers 
Gaveston, (2) Hugh d’Audley, afterwards 
Earl of Gloucester ; Elizabeth married (1) 
John de Burgh, earl of Ulster, (2) Theobald 
de Verdun, (3) Roger d’Amory (Ann. Wig. 
524; Escheat Rolls, i. 271; cf. Knyghton, 
2584, and Trokelowe, 86 ; Green, ii. 3G0, 
&c. ; see Gilbert be Clare, tenth earl). 

Gilbert de Clare was the most powerful j 
English noble of his day. Besides his im- 
mense estates in Wales and Ireland, he pos- I 


to the young earl, and was summoned to parlia- 
ment by the title of Earl of Gloucester ( W alt. 
Hem. ii. 70; Pari. Writs, vol. ii. div. iii. p. 
676). As a boy Gilbert de Clare was the 
companion of Edward II, his uncle (Stubbs, 
ii. 314). In 1306 he is found serving against 
Scotland, and some six months later was 
granted seisin of his property in London, 
23 June 1307 (Dig. of Peer, \\. 171 ; Rylby, 
371). He was called to the parliament of 
March 1 308 by the title of. Earl of Gloucester 


sessed lands in twenty-two English counties and Hertford (Pari. Writs, ih.'), his mother 
(Escheat Polls,!. 131). In his early years being now dead. In the same year he was or- 
he appears to liave been very fickle in his dered to attend the muster against the Scots 

E olitical attachments, and want of loyalty to at Carlisle, and sent to negotiate a truce with 
is loaders was si rikingly exemplified in his j Robert Bruce (ib. ; Walt. Hem. p. 274). On 
conduct towards Simon de Montfort and , 3 T)ec. he was made commander of the troops 
Prince Edward. There was something chi val- destined for the relief of Riitherglen Castle 


rous, however, in his attitude towards the 
disinherited barons, and in his care to secure 
the safety of his adherents among the London 
citizens. His position as leader of the baron- 
age during the later years of his life is best 
illustrated by the events of 1288, when, on 
Edward’s demand of a subsidy, he refused, | 
as the spokesman of his fellow-magnates, to 
grant anything till the king’s return (Wxkbs, 
iv. 316). The ^ Chronicon de Lanercost ’ (p. 
168) describes him as ‘ prudens in consiliis, 
strenuus in armis, et audacissimus in defen- 
siono sui juris;’ and ascribes to him the fa- 
mous story of the rusty sword, which is more 
commonly assigned to Earl Waronne. lie 
was buried at Tewkesbury, where his picture, 
painted on glass, is still to be seen (Ann. Wig. 
524 ; Green, ii. 343). 

[Annals of Margam, Tewkesbury, Winchester, 
W.averley, Burton, Dunstable, Wykes, Osoney 
and Worcester (Wigorn), in liUard’s Annalcs 
Monastici, i. ii. iii. iv. (Rolls Series) ; Rislianger, 
ed. Ryley (Bolls Series) and Halli well for Camden 
Society ; Matthew Paris, ed. Luard (Rolls Series) ; 
John of Oxenedes, ed. Ellis (Rolls Series) ; 
Annales Cambrife and Brut y Tywysogion, ed. 
Williams ah Ithel (Rolls Series); Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus, ed. Stapleton (Camd. Soc.) ; 
Rymer’sFcedera, i. ii. ed.l 704, i.ed. 1816 ; Statutes 
of Realm, i. (Patent Rolls) ; Escheat Rolls ; 
Trivet ( Eng. Hist. • Soc.) ; Walter of Hcniing- 
ford (Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; Stubbs’s Select Charters ; 
Prothero’s Simon do Montfort ; and authorities 
cited above.] T. A. A. 

CLARE, GILBERT de, tenth Earl op 
Clare, eighth Earl of Hertford, and ninth 
Earl of Gloucester (1291-1314), the son of 
Gilbert, ninth earl of Clare [q. v.], by his wife 
Joan, daughter of Edward I, wae born about 
10 May 1291 (Osney Annals, p. 326; Cal. 
Genealog. i. 630). His father died 7 Dec. 1296, 
and within a year his mother married Ralph 
•de Monthermer, who was appointed guardian 1 


! in Scotland, and next year was required to 
I raise 800 soldiers from his lordship in Gla- 
morgan (Pari. Writs, vol. ii. div. iii. p. 676). 
In the same autumn (September 1309) he was 
ajipointed commander of the English army on 
both sides of the Eorth (ih.') ^feanwhile the 
Gaveston troubles had been drawing to a 
head. Gilbert is said to have observed a strict 
neutrality when the favourite was banished 
in 1308 (^Auct. Malmesb. p. 158). Hi is was 
I perhaps due to the fact that Gaveston had 
married his sister Margaret. He seems to 
I have at least acquiesced in the important 
Westminster articles presented by the pari ia- 
; ment of April 1309 (Rot. Pari. 1 . 443); but 
' had been won over to the king’s side by July, 
i when the barons met at Stamford, on which 
: occasion his influence secured Gaveston’s re- 
! turn. Here he pledged liimself for the per- 
j formance of the ordinances, and a letter is 
‘ still extant in which he complains to the 
' king of their non-fulfilment, and thus pre- 
vents the raising of the promised twenty-nfth 
(Stubbs, ii. 325 ; Pari. Writs, ib.) In March 
1310 he joined in the petition for the appoint- 
ment of ordainers ; and, when it was feared 
that the partisans of Lancaster would attend 
the Westminster council in arms, he was 
appointed to maintain order (Ann. Paul. i. 
I7O; Rymer (ed. 1818), ii. 103; Stubbs, ii. 
326). Ilis name appears first of the eight 
earls among the ordainers, in which body he 
must to some extent be regarded as represent- 
ing the king’s party. He soon resigned his 
appointment, after having offered an ineffec- 
tual resistance to the extreme measures of his 
colleagues (Ann. Lond. p. 172 ; Auct. Brid, 
pp. 37, 39 ; Pari. Writs, p. 676). Later on 
in this year, when Edward II was so shame- 
fully deserted by the great lords, he was one 
of the only three earls who attended the 
summons to Berwick (Auct. Malmesb. \ 
164, 166 ; Ann. Lond. et Paul. pp. 174, 26! 
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Next year, on the Earl of Lincoln’s death, 
he was made ‘ guardian ’ of England (March 
1311). When Gaveston was once more ba- 
nished (October 1311) by the ordainers, Clare 
at first affixed his seal to the king’s letters of 
recommendation, but almost immediately re- 
voked his act on the plea that he was still a 
minor (^wcf. Malmesb. p. 174; ParL Writs, 
vol. ii. div. iii.) On the favourite’s return 
(January 1312) he was appointed by the 
barons to defend Kent, London, and the south- 
eastern parts of England ; but he refused to 
take any active j)art in the league against Ga- 
veston, though he let it be understood that he 
was prepared to confirm the acts of Lancaster. 
When Gaveston was taken from the custody 
of the Earl of Pembroke, who had pledged 
his word and lands to the king for his safety, 
this nobleman aj^pealed to Gloucester to aid 
him in securing the restoration of his pri- 
soner; but only received the contemptuous 
advice that if he should forfeit his estates, it 
would teach him to be a better trader another 
time (r%r. of Ed. I and IT, i. 203, ii. 17«). 
Ijater in the year (July 1312), when both 
parties were mustering their forces for war, 
(3are again came forward as a mediator and 
persuaded Edward to hear ^jancaster’s de- 
fence {ib. i. 210, 221, ii. 185-0). By Christ- 
mas ho hatl succeeded in making terms {ib . ; 
cf.TBOKELOWE, p. 74). In May 131 3 Gloucester 
was again appointed regent during the king’s 
absence in France {Chr, of Ed, 1 and II, ii. 
191). Next year he was slain at the battle of 
Bannockburn. In this expedition he equipped 
500 soldiers at his own expense, and was 
placed at tlu^ head of the vanguard in com- 
Xiany with the Pkirl of Hereford. It was 
contrary to his advice that Edward joined 
battle on 21 June imstcad of allowing his 
trooxis the festival as a day of rest. For this 
prudent counsel the king taunted him with 
treachery and cowardice, to which the earl 
made answer that he would on that day xirove 
the falsehood of this charge. The battle 
opened with Douglas’s attack on his division, 
and, according to one chronicler, the weight 
of the whole combat rested on him. lie 
rushed on the enemy’s ranks ‘ like a wild boar, 
making his sword drunk with their blood.’ 
His horse appears to have stumbled and to 
have trodden its rider beneath its hoofs. In 
this predicament he was pierced with many 
lances and his head battered to pieces. Ko- 
bert Bruce sent back his dead body to Edward 
for burial without demanding any ransom {ih, 
ii. 203-4; Tbokblowb, pp. 85, 80 ; Babboub, 
p. 263). The vast estates of the house of Clare 
extending over twenty-three English coun- 
ties, to say nothing of his immense possessions 
in Wales and in Ireland, were divided among 


lis three sisters [see Gilbebt db Clabe, ninth 
earl]. His three earldoms fell into abeyance 
for a time ; later that of Gloucester was re- 
newed (1) in the person of his brother-in-law, 
Hugh de Spencer ; (2) for another brother- 
‘n-law, Hugh de Audley (Marcli 1337), on 
whose death it became once more extinct 
(1 Ed. Ill); and thirdly in 21 Rich. II for 
his sister Eleanor’s great-grandson, Thomas 
do la Sj)encer (Tbokblowb, p. 86 ; Chr. of 
Ed. I and II, i. 366, ii. ; Eupiity of a Peer, 
iv. ; but cf. Nicolas, Hist. Par. p. 2 14). C3are 
married Matilda, the daughter of Richard do 
Burgh, second earl of Ulster, in 1308, but left 
no children (TKq^BLOWE, p. 86 ; Ann. Paul. 
p. 264). He seems to have shared in his father’s 
and grandfather’s excessive love for tourna- 
ments ; but on the whole appears, both intel- 
lectually and morally, to havebtien the noblest 
member of his great house. 

[Osnoy Annals ap. Luard’.s Annales Moiiastici, 
iv. (Rolls Series) ; Annals of London and Annals 
of St. Paul’s (in vol. i.)'; the Malmesbury and 
Bridlington authors of the Life of Kd. II in 
Chronicles and Memorials of Ed. 1 and II, ed. 
Stiibbs (Rolls Series); Trokelo-ve, ed. Riley (Rolls 
Series) ; Walter of Hemingburg’" od. Hamilton 
(English Hist. Soc.) ; Rolls o^'^*j.iiiamont, vol. i. ; 
Barbour’s Brace, ed. Skeat lor Early Eng. Text 
Society ; Lords’ Report on the Dignity of a Peer, 
vol. ii. iv. ; Rymer’s Fmdora, od. 1813; Chronicle 
of Lanercost.] T. A. A, 

CLARE, JOHN (1577-1628), Jesuit, was 
bom in Wiltshire in 1577, entered the Society 
of Jesus in 1604 or 1605, and was professed 
of the four vows in 1618. He became pre- 
fect of studies botli at Louvain and the Eng- 
li.Mh college, Rome; and was also professor 
of sacred 8crii)ture at Eouvnin. For some 
years he served the * college ’ of St. Francis 
Xavier (the North and South Wnh*s district), 
and was rector of that college at the time, of 
his death on 4 .lune 1628. H(‘ was a very 

learned man, and had prepared for the j)re88 
a controversial work, but died before it was 
printed . This was ap|)arently * The Converted 
lew, or certaine dialogves between Michcas, 
a learned lew, and others, touching diuers 
points of Religion, contrMierthd betweene 
the Catholicks and Protestants. Written 
by M. lohn Clare, a Catholicke Priest, of the 
Society of lesus. Dedicated to the two Vni- 
uersities of Oxford and Cambridge.’ No place, 
1630, 4to. It has a long ' Appendix, wherein 
is taken a short view containing a full an- 
swere of a pamphlet entitvled, A Treatise of 
the Perpetuall Visibility, and succession of 
the true Church in all ages [by George Ab-^ 
bot, archbishop of Canterbury], printed anno 
1624.’ Dodd and Harris, misled by Wood, 
erroneously state that the author of * The 
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Converted Jew * was an Irishman, whereas 
he expressly styles himself an ^ English Pry est.* 
In the summary of deceased members of the 
Society of Jesus it is asserted that the book, 
though published in his name, was not really 
written by him. 

[Wood’s AthensB Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1228 ; 
Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 103 ; Ware’s Writers of 
Ireland (Harris), p. 109; Oliver’s Collections 
S. J. 68, 240 ; Backer’s Bihl. des Ecrivains de la 
Compagnie de J^sus (1869), i. 1284; Foley’s 
Eecords, i. 132-3, iv. 401, 662, vii. 131 ; Histo- 
rical MSS. Commission, 3rd Eep. 334 ; Catholic 
Miscellany (1823), ix. 33.] T. C. 

CLARE, JOHN (1793^864), poet, was 
bom 13 July 1793, at Helpstone, a village 
halfway between Peterborough and Stam- 
ford. His father, Parker Clare, was a poor 
labourer in receipt of parish relief. John 
Clare had a. twin sister who died before him. 
He was weakly from infancy. After a short 
time at an infant school, he was put, in his 
S(‘venth year, to keep sheep and geese on 
the common, where he learnt old songs from 
‘ Granny Bains,’ the village cowherd. Before 
he was twelve he was employed in threshing. 
In the winter evenings he attended a school 
at Glint on, four or five miles from his home, 
and got into algebra. For a year (about 
1808) he was employed as outdoor servant 
by Francis Gregory, landlord of the ^ Blue 
Bell ’ at Helpstone, who encouraged him to 
read such literature as came in his way, 
chiefly of the chapbook kind. Here he fell 
in love -with Mary Joyce, whose father, a 
well-to-do farmer, put a stop to their inter- 
course. lie came across a copy of Thomson’s 
^ Seasons/ and maniged to raise 1^. fir/,, with 
which, after two walks to Stamford, he 
bought the book. He next obtained a place as 
under-gardener at Burghley Park, the seat of 
the Marquis of Exeter, where he got into bad 
company, who taught him to drink and whose 
brutality induced him to run away after 
eleven months. lie found work at Helpstone, 
read the * Seasons ’ assiduously, and began to 
write verses of his own. He was discouraged 
for a time hf a futile attempt to study gram- 
mar, which a friend had represented as an 
essential preliminary to poetry. His songs 
were still applauded by a convivial set of 
villagers, with some of whom he enlisted 
(1812) in the militia, which he accompanied 
to Oundle. On the disbandment of the re- 
giment he returned to his father’s with two 
or three odd volumes of poetry. He had 
another luckless love affair, joined some gip- 
sies for a time, and at last, in 1817, got work 
at a limekiln. Out of 9s. a week he saved 
enough to buy a large blank paper book from 


a Mr. Henson of Market Deeping to be filled 
with his poems. In the autumn of 1817 he 
fell in love with Martha Turner, a pretty* 
girl of eighteen. Her parents, who were * cot- 
tage farmers,* oWeeted to Clare’s poverty, and 
his suit languished. Towards the end of the 
year he got Mr. Henson to mint a prospectus 
for a collection of ‘Original Trifles by John 
Clare,* A ‘Sonnet to the Setting Sun * was 
added as a specimen. Henson tt last a^ed 
to print the volume if a hundred subscribers 
could be obtained and 10/. advanced. That was 
impossible. Clare was soon discharged by his 
employer for wasting his time in scribbling ; 
his parents had become paupers, and he had 
himself to apply for roliei to the parish. Only 
seven subscribers were obtained for his book. 
Clare, almost in despair, thought of leaving 
his home to seek for work. Meanwhile, in 
the spring of 1819 Mr. Drury, a bookseller of 
Stamford, saw a letter written by Clare to a 
Mr. Thompson, his predecessor in business. 
The note was wrapped ‘in a halfsheet of dirty 
foolscap paper, on which was penned “ The 
Setting Sun.” ’ Drury thought highly of the 
poem ; showed it to Mr. E. Newcomb, pro- 
prietor of the ‘StamfordMercury ; * went with 
Newcomb two days later to Helpstone to visit 
'ylare, and suggested the publication of a vo- 
lume of Clare’s poems. Drury was at first dis- 
couraged by some unfavourable criticisms, but 
lie placed the poems before John Taylor (of 
the firm of Taylor & Hessey), who saw merit 
in them and decided to publish them. Taylor 
went to Stamford and saw Clare at the house 
f (Jetavius Gilchrist [q.v.], then residing at 
Stamford. Gilchrist, by Taylor’s desire, wrote 
an account of the interview for the first num- 
ber of the ‘London Magazine ’ (.lanuary 1820), 
which in 1821 passed into the hands of Taylor 
& Hessey. Clare had now found employ-^ 
ment, and during 1819 received good advice 
and substantial help from Drury. The volume 
called ‘ Poems, descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery, by John Clare, a Northamptonshire 
peasant,’ was published 16 Jan. 1821, and at 
once succeeded. Clare was praised by all the 
reviewers, the ‘ Quarterly,’ of May 1 820, in 
an article written by his friend Gilchrist, 
with additions by Gifford, confirming the 
general verdict. His poems were recited by 
Madame Vestris at Covent Garden, and one 
of them was set to music by Rossini. Lord 
Fitzwilliam and his son. Lord Melton, asked 
him to Melton Park, and the Marquis of Exeter 
gave him an annuity of 16/. 16«. for life. At 
these grand houses he dined in the servants* 
halls. Clare now married Martha Turner 
(16 March 1820). Their first child was bom 
a month later, and it seems that Clare’s 
fidelity had wavered and been only confirmed 
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by the admonitions of Drury, He appears^ 
liowever, to have been for the rest of his life a 
ffood husband' and father. The married pair 
lived in the old cottage at Helpstone with his 
parents. 

Clare spent a few days in London with a 
brother-in-law of Gilchrist in April 1820. 
He dined at his publisher’s table, met men 
of letters, and was perhaps less comfort- 
able than in the servants^ hall. He was 
embarrassed by a consciousness of his rustic 
clothes and manners, but made valuable 
friendships with Lord lladstock and Mrs. 
Lmmerson, who managed to put him at his 
ease. Clare returned, to be visited by many 
admirers, wise and foolish. Dr. Bell of 
Stamford, a retired surgeon of literary tastes, 
saw him after his return, and persuaded 
Taylor to get up a subscription for tne benefit 
of Clare, with whose case Taylor joined 
that of Keats. Lord Fitzwilliam gave 100/., 
Taylor & Hessey an equal amount. A sum of 
420/. 12«. was invcisted from the fij^d, and 
produced about 20/. a year. Lord Spencer, 
at Bell’s solicitation, promised 10/. a year for 
life ; and thus with Lord Exeter’s annuity 
Clare had 46/. a year secured to him. 

In September 1821 appeared Clare’s second 
book, * The Village Minstrel and other Poems,’ 
in 2 vols. The success was very moderate, a 
fact attributed by Clare’s biogra])hers to any 
cause but the obvious one, that the previous 
success had been greatly due to the author’s 
position. Curiosity was now satisfied, and 
Clare’s popularity declined. A visit to Lon- 
don in the spring of 1822 brought him the ac- 
quaintance of Thomas Hood, of H. T. Cary, 
the translator of Dante, and of an artist named 
Rippingills, who led him into some foolish I 
dissipations. Clare paid two later visits to ' 
Ijondon (from May to July 1824, and from 
February to March 1828). In 1824 he saw 
Coleridge, Lamb, Ue Quincey, and HazUtt, 
and made a valuable friendship with Allan 1 
Cunningham. On the advice of Dr. Darling j 
he became a total abstainer for some years, a ' 
system, it is said, rather injurious when com- 
bined with enforced abstinence from nourish- 
ing food. 

Clare was still miserably poor. His later 
literary efforts were commercial failures. In 
1822 some of his songs were set to mu.sic 
by Crouch, and separately issued without ad- 
vantage tx) him. His ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ 
more carefully polished than his previous 
works, appeared in 1827, after long delays, 
without success. Clare, like more experienced 
authors, thought the publishers to blame, and 
had some unpleasant correspondence with 
Taylor, who seems to have been really kind 
and judicious. When he waS in London in 
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1828, Taylor oftered to let him sell the re- 
maining copies of the ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar ’ 
for his own profit. On returning, Clare ad- 
vertised in the papers and hawked his books 
ov( 5 ir the country to little purpose. He was 
ewrtained by admirers at Boston, but re- 
treated from a public dinner, though his friends 
put a gift of 10/. in his bag (Chebby, 108). He 
afterwards contributed to annuals, especially 
Allan Cunningham’s. According to Mr. Mar- 
tin he found that stonebreaking would have 
been on the whole more profitable, but Mr, 
Cherry (p. 103) gives a rather better report. 
In 1826 he sent a poem to James Montgomery 
in imitation of Quarles and Wither. Mont- 
gomery published it in the ‘ Iris ’ (16 Feb, 
1826), and was inclined to believe it a genuine 
old poem. While helpless in the trade o' 
literature, he was not more successful in tl 
work from which ho was distracted by writing’ 
An attempt to secure a cottage with seven acre 
broke down, his trustees not having authori^ 
for such an investment, and liis publisi i* ae- 
clining to advance the money on the i ‘curity 
of future work. Gilchrist died in 1 823, and 
the .shock helped to bring on a serious illness. 
Lord liadstock died in 1826. Clare got oc- 
casional employment as a farm labourer. Ho 
starved himself to procure good food for his 
family ; and his little library, chiefly of pre- 
sentation copies, gave his cottage an appear- 
ance of comfort which helped to conceal his 
real distress. The servants at Milton Park 
(Lord Fitzwilliam’s), Artis, an antiquarian 
butler, and Henderson, a botanist, were his 
friends and promised to get him some place on 
the e.states. He took a small farm in 1827, 
which led to failure. Mossoj), the vicar of 
Helpstone, was kind to him, and ho was 
patronised by Mrs. Marsh, wife of the bishop 
of Peterborough. He took another farm in 
1829 and succeeded better, till a bad season 
and an illness in 1831 brought fresh difficul- 
ties. A sixth child was born in 1 830, and a 
seventh in January 1833. Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who had sent Dr. Smith to attend him, gave 
him a new cottage at Northborough, three 
miles from Helpstone, in May 1832. He left 
his miserable home with great reluctance, 
writing a pathetic poem on the occasion. Dr. 
Smith was now trying to get a new volume 
published by subscription. It was published 
by Mr. How as ‘ The Rural Muse,’ in July 
1836, and brought him 40/. The IJterary 
Fund gave him 60/. about the same time 
(CHBBKy,pp. 116-16). Wilson (* Christopher 
North’) praised him warmly in * Blackwood’a 
Magazine ’ for August 1836. Meanwhile 
Clare’s health, never strong, was breaking 
down under frequent illness and conilinual 
privation. He showed symptoms of mental 
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<lisease, and on a visit to Mrs. Marsh a de- 
cided fit of insanity showed itself during a 
performance of the ‘ Merchant of Venice * at 
the theatre. In July 1837 he was removed 
to a private asylum* at Fairmead House in 
Epping Forest, where Dr. Allen, the pro- 
prWor, received him for a nominal sum. He 
still wrote verses, and was kindly treated and 
allowed to ramble in the forest. Cyrus Red- 
ding saw him, and found him calm and ap- 
parently sane. Jlis early passion for Mary 
Joyce reviviid, and he became possessed w’ith 
the desire to see her again. On 20 July 1841 
he rambled off under this impression and | 
found his way back to "N ortbborongh, which 
he reached in a state of utter exhaustion j 
(23 July). He wrote a curious account of his | 
adventure, published by Martin (pp. 282-9). j 
He was now sent to the county lunatic : 
asylum at Northampton. He was quiet and I 
liarmless, and used to sit under the portico | 
of All Saints’ Church. He gradually became ! 
infirm, and died quietly, 20 May 1804. He ) 
was buried at Helpstone 25 May, the ex- 
penses of the funeral being paid by the Hon. 
G. W. Fitz william (see CiiEKRY, 128 w.) His 
wife died 5 Feb. 187L 
A memorial was placed over his grave, ' 
and another (in 1869) in the village of Help- i 
stone. 1 

Clare’s portrait was painted by W. Hilton I 
for Mr. Taylor. It was engraved for tbe 
‘Village Minstrel’ (1821). A bust by H. ] 
Ilebnes [q. v.] was taken in 1828, also for 
Taylor. Both were bought in 1865 by Mr. 
Cherry. 

Between Clare and Burns there is the dif- 
ference (besides that of intrinsic power) be- 
tween the most depressed English labourer 
and the independent Scottish farmer. Clare’s 
poetry is modelled upon that of the culti- 
vated classes, instead of caressing the sen- 
timents of his own class. Lamb advised him 
to avoid his rustic ‘ slang,’ and recommended 
Slienstone’s ‘ Schoolmistress ’ in preference to 
‘ Goody’s own language.’ Clare becomes less 
vernacular in his later poems, and the ad- 
vice may have suited the man. The result 
is, however, that the want of culture is not 
compensated by vigour of local colouring. 
Though Clare shows fine natural taste, and 
has many e.xquisite descriptive touches, his 
poetry does not rise to a really high level; 
and, though extraordinary under the ciircum- 
stances, requires for its appreciation that the 
circumstances should be remembered. 

[Life of .John Clare, by Frederick Martin, 
1865, ‘founded on a vast mass of letters and 
other original documents, including some very 
curious autobiographical memoirs;’ Life and 
Remains of John Clare, by J. L. Cherry, 1873, 


' founded partly on the foroisoing and also upon 
' manuscripts belonging to Mr. Taylor of Nor^. 
ampton, including many wems written at the 
asylum ; Introductions to Poems on Rural Life 
&c., and the Village Minstrel ; Quarterly Review’ 
May 1820, 166-76; London Mag. i. 6-11, 323- 
329, iv. 540-8 ; Cyrus Redding’s Fifty Years’ 
Recollections, iii. 211 ; Holland’s James Mont- 
• gomery, iv. 96, 175; information kindly supplied 
j by Mr. Edmund Wrigglesworth of Hull.] 

L. S. 

CLARE, OSBERT db (Jt, 1136), prior 
of Westminster, was born, as he himself 
states (ep. x.) at a place, called Clare, no 
doubt the town of that name in Suffolk. The 
expression ‘Stock;© Claranre alumnus,’ by 
which Leland designates Osbert, seems to 
mean that he entered the monastic life as an 
inmate of the priory of Stoke, near Clare. 
This cannot be strictly correct, as Osbert was 
already a monk of Westminster before the 
riory was removed from Clare to Stoke ; 
lit he may probably have belonged to this 
house before its removal. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Anselm, of whose abbey of Bee 
the priory of Clare was an offshoot, and a 
letter (ep. xiii.) is extant in which Osbert 
congratulates the archbishop on his antici- 
pated return from exile. Alter entering the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Peter at West- 
minster, Osbert, for some reason not fully 
explained, incurred the displeasure of the 
I abbot Herebert (ep. xii.) and his brother 
monks. In a letter addressed evidently to 
some person of high ecclesiastical rank (ep. 
viii. ; by a scribal error the name of Anselm 
, appears in the superscription) Osbert repre- 
! sents that the charges made against him were 
I prompted by the odium which he had excited 
by his zeal on behalf of the new festival of 
I tiie Immaculate Conception. This festival 
had recently begun to be observed, chiefly in 
i England, hut met with great opposition, and 
i was eventually suppressed, a result which 
was principally duo to the authority of St. 
Bernard, who was a determined adversary 
of the doctrine which the feast was intended 
to celebrate. The dignitary to whom Osbert 
; wrote the letter just referred to had himself 
! been active in promoting the establishment 
of the new feast. Osbert requests him, when 
he comes to judge his case, to consult Gil- 
bert, bishop of London, and Hugh, abbot of 
Reading. The mention of these names taken 
in connection with other circumstances refers 
this letter to the period from 1128 to 1180. 

It appears that for a few years after this 
Osbert was banished from his monastery. In 
I several letters he refers to himself as an 
I ‘ exile,’ and as one of these letters was ad- 
I dressed to .^thelwold, bishop of Carlisle, 
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who consecrated in 1138, his banishment 1161. There seems, however, to be no fouii- 
must have contmued until after that date, dation for this, or for the more general state- 
it 18 probable that Osbert’s disgrace was due ment (Wright, Biog. Lit,, Anglo-Norman 
to other causes ^sides his conduct with re- period, 319) that Osbert was ‘ more than 
gard to the festival of the Immaculate Con- once * employed in missions to the papal 
ception, since he acknowledges having been court. 

to some extent in fault, although complain- There is evidence in Osbert’s letters that 
mg of the unjust severity of his sentence, he ultimately deprived of his office of 
In one letter (ep. xxyi., which seems to belong prior, and expelled from the monastery. The 
to this period of his life, as it contains no cause is nowhere distinctly stated, though in 
allusion to his having held the office of prior) a letter to the abbot and monks wb find 
he thanks his correspondent for some assist- Osbert defending himself from a charge of 
ance in money, and says that he had been too having admitted Cistercian monks into the 
poor to pay his amanuensis or copyist regu- I Benedictine prder. In another letter to his 
larly. He adds that although his need had j brethren at Westminster he accuses them 
been great, he had never disgraced himself of having sold him, like another Joseph, into 
by engaging in trade, but he had been sup- Egyptian slavery, f but,’ he adds, ^ the Egyp- 
ported by the generous gtfts of his friends, tians themselves now pay me tribute.’ It is 
Shortly afterwards, however, Osbert was not somewhat difficult to understand whether 
only restored to his monastery, but was Osbert’s rlietorical talk about * exile in a 
elected prior. The date of this event appears foreign land,’ which occurs both in the letters 
to have been 1136. In a letter (en. xiv.) to ofthis period and in those relat ing to his earlier 
yEthelinjor, prior of Canterbury, who died in banishment, really means that li* had left 
1137, he calls himself prior designate. When England, or is merely a figurative node of 
he had held the office .for five years (ep. vi.), Referring to his absence from tb^ n.onastery 
he was sent by *G. abbot of W^tminster’ which he regarded as his ‘own country.’ The 
(i.e. Gervase, appointed in 1141) on a mis- latter interpretation seems the more probable 
sion to Pope Innocent II. His errand was one. Osbert is said (Davy in Addit, MS, 
partly to obtain redress for certain encroach- j 19165) to have died in 1170, but no early 
ments on the right, a of the monastery, and j authority is quoted for this date, 
partly to advocate the canonisation of Ed- I Besides the life of Edward the Confessor, 
ward the Confessor, the gr(ait benefactor of ; Osbert wrote biographies of two other royal 
the hous(^ Tie bore with him letters of re- ! saints, St. Eadmund and St. /Ethel berht, 
commendation from King Stephen, from the kings of the EavSt Angles, and also of St. 
papal legates, Alberic, bishop of Ostia, and ' Eadburh. The life of St. Eadmund is stated 
Henry, bishop of Winchester, from the con- [ by Wright to be in the Bodleian Ijibrary, 
vent of St. Paul’s, and from his own abbot, but this appears to be a mistake. A Cotton 
On the occasion of this journey ho wrote a manuscript (Titus, A. viii.) contains two 
life of Edward the Confessor, which he dedi- 1 works relating to this saint, both of which 
cated to the legato Alberic. An abridgment | are ascribed to Osbert ; the second of those 
ofthis work, in a manuscript of the thirteenth 1 (ff. 83-151) may be really his work, but the 
century, exists in the library' of Corpus | other is a mtu’e transcript from Abbo, with 
Christi College, Cambridge; and it was the j slight variations. Oshert’s of St. yEthelborlit, 
principalsource used by /Ethelred of liievaulx j which was dedicated to Gilbert (Foliot), 
in his biography of Edward. A^thclred men- | bishop of Hereford (consecrated 1148), is in 
tions that Osbert had himself been cured of ! the library of Corpus Christi College, Cnm- 
a fever by appealing to the intercession of | bridge; and another copy formerly existed in 
the royal saint. The pope directed that care- i the library of University College, Oxford 
ful inquiry should be made into the alleged (Coxb, Cat, MSS, Coll, Oxon, i. 38). The 
grievances of the abbey (ep. i.), but with life of St. Eadburh was written on the occa- 
regard to the other object of his mission sion of the translation of her remains. Some 
Osbert was unsuccessful, the reply being to extracts from it are given by Leland {Colleo^ 
the effect that the canonisation of Edward tanea, i. 337-41) ; he does not say where the 
would be taken into consideration when it manuscript is to be found, but there is a 
could be shown that the demand for it was copy in the Bodleian Library (TjAUD, Misc, 
really national, and not merely local. 114, 10). 

It is stated by some modern writers that The only writings of Osbert which have 
( Isbert’s mission to Kome was in the reign been printed are the letters included in the 
of Adrian IV, about 1158, and that he ; volume entitled ‘ Scriptores Monastic!,’ pub- 
remained there until the canonisation of - lished by R. Anstruther at Brussels in 1846, 
Edward was granted by Alexander III in | and issued in the^ same year by the Caxton 
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Society to its subscribers. Of these letters 
there are two niauuscripts, one in the British 
Museum (Cotton, Vittillius, A. xvii.), the other 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The printed text is taken from a transcript 
by Dr. Giles, but the editor does not say on 
which of the manuscripts it is*founded, nor 
does ho furnish any biographical information 
respecting the writer, or guidance as to the 
date of the letters, which are arranged with 
an utter absence of chronological order. An- 
struther’stext has many obvious misreadings, 
and omits several passages of considerable 
interest. One of these is an account of the 
origin of th(^ feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, or at least ol its lirst introduction 
into England, which in the Cotton MS. is 
appended to the letter numbered xxi. by 
Anstruther. The pieces printed are forty in 
number, atid include the letters of recom- 
mendation which Osbert took with him to 
Home, and two rescripts from Pope Inno- 
cent II. One of Osbert’s letters in this col- 
lection (ep. xxxiv.) is an account of the 
miracles of 8t. .^<]thelthryth, addressed to^j 
the clergy of Ely, who had applied to him 
for information on the subject. Osbert en- 
joyed considerable reputation as a writer, 
and his letters show some literary ability, 
though their style is disfigured by excessive 
aflectation of wit and display of classical 
learning. 

By some authors Osbert de Clare is called 
Osbern, probably from a confusion with Os- 
bern, prior of Canterbury, the biograplier of 
St. yElfheah. In Latin writers his surname 
appears variously as De Clara, De Clara 
Valle, Claranus, Clarcnsis, and Clarentius. 

[Osbert’s letters in Anstruther’s Scriptoros 
Moiiastici, 109-203, and in Cotton MS., Vitel- 
lius A. xvii. ; Leland’s Comm, do Scriptoribns, 
187 ; Pits, Do Script. Angl. 204; Luard’s Lives 
of Edward the Confessor, preface, xxv, xli; 
Thomas Wright’s Biog. Lit. (Anglo-Norman 
period), 318, 319; Addit. MS. 19166.] H. B. 

CLARE, PETER (1738-1786), was a 
London surgtADn who wrote several treatises 
advocating a method of administering calomel 
by friction within the mouth as a remedy for 
venereal diseases. A medal by T. Holloway 
was struck in Clare’s honour in 1779, with a 
finely executed portrait on one side, and on the 
other the words alluding to Clarets method ; 

‘ Artem medcndi Remed. ore absorpt. inv* 
et divulg*.’ His principal writings, most of 
which were translated into French, were: 
1. * Essay on the Cure of Abscesses by Caustic, 
and on the Treatment of Wounds and Ulcers,* 
London, 1778. 2. ‘Method of Curing the 
Lues Venerea by the Introduction of Mercury 


into the System through the Orifices of the 
Absorbent Vessels,’ London, 1780. 3. ‘Trea- 
tise on Gonorrhoea,’ London, 1780. He died 
at Rugby 30 March 1786. 

[Clare’s Works ; European Magazine, 1786,. 
ix. 303 ; information from Dr. Norman Moore.} 

G. T. B. 

CLARE, Sill RALPH (1587-1670), an> 
eminent royalist of Worcestershire, was the 
eldest son of Sir Francis Clare of Caldwall, 
and derived his pedigree from Osbert d*Abi- 
tot, who in the thirteentli century possessed 
various lands in that county. The estates 
descended in th#*- female line to Simon Rice, 
a citizen of London, whose daughter and 
heiress married Simon Clare of Kiddermin- 
ster, the father of Sir Francis Clare. Sir 
Ralph Clar(i wai# buried in the chancel of 
Kidderminster, where there is the following 
inscription : ‘ Hero lietli the body of the hon.. 
Sir Ralph Clare, eldest son unto Sir Francis 
Clare in this county, scirvant unto Prince 
Henry, knight of the Jlath at the coronation 
of King Charh.‘S I, wdiom ho attended through 
all his glorious fortunes. Servant to King 
Charles the Second both in his banishment 
and return ; who being zealous in his loyalty 
to his prince, exemplary in his charity to the 
distressed, and of known iiltegrity to all men, 
full of days and fame departed this life the 
fourscore and fourth year of his age, and on 
21st April 1670.’ In the cause of Charles he 
spent all his fortune. He took a prominent 
part in the defence of Worcester in 1642, end 
at the battle of Worcester in 1655 was taken 
prisoner and confined for a time in Worcester 
gaol. As bis estates had been ruined by bis 
loyalty, a warrant was issued 30 Aug. 1664 
for the payment to him of 3,000^. for ser- 
vices rendered to the last two kings (State 
Papers, Dom. 1663-4, p. 676). He was a 
strong supporter of episcopacy, and by his 
influence in Kidderminster did much to im- 
pede the labours of Richard Baxter, who 
says of him that he was the ruler of the vicar 
of Kidderminster, and all the business there 
was done by Sir Ralph Clare. At the Re- 
storation he objected to Baxter’s retention 
of the living or curacy of Kidderminster, al- 
though Lord Clarendon engaged for a band- 
some stipend to be paid to Mr. Dance, the 
vicar. Baxter, though be sufiered severely 
from Clare*8 opposition, bad a high apprecia- 
tion of his character. He says: ‘He did more 
to hinder my greater successes than a multi- 
tude of others could have done, though he was 
an old man of great courtship and civility, and 
veiy temperate as to diet, apparel and sports, 
and seldom would swear any louder than 
by his troth, and showed m6 much personal 
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reverence and respect beyond my desert, and 
we conversed together with much love and 
familiarity/ There is an etching of Sir 
lialph Clare in Nash’s ^ Worcestershire,’ ii. 44, 
Irom an original picture in the possession of 
the late Francis Clare of Caldwall. 

[Nash’s Worcestershire, ii. 43-4, 53 and pas- 
sim ; Granger’s Biog. History of Kngland, 5th 
’cd. V. 100-7 ; Richard Baxter’s Works, ed. Orme, 
i. 216-19.] T. F. H. 

CLAKE, RICHARD db (d, 1090.?), 
■founder of the house of Clare, was a son [see 
'Clare, family of^ of Count Gilbert. Though 
here, for convenience, inserted among the 
Clares, he was known at the time afi Ricliard 
de Bienfaite, Richard tlie son of Count Gilbert, 
Richard FitzOilbert, or Richard of Tonbridge, 
the last three of these styles being those under 
which he appears in ‘ Domesday.’ lie is, how- 
ever, once ent ered (in the Sulfolk ‘ invasiones ’) 
as Richard de (31are {^Domesday ^ ii. 448 a). 
Itwas probably in 1070 that, with his brother, 
he witnessed a charter of William at Salisbury 
'(^Glouc. Cart, i. 387). On William’s depar- 
ture for Normandy ho was appointed, with 
William of Warrenne, chief justiciar (or re- 
gent), and in thjit capacity took a leading 
part in the suppression of the revolt of 1076 
.(Ord. Vit. ii. 202). He is further found in 
attendance on the king at Berkeley, Christ- 
mas 1080 {Glotui. Cart. i. 374), and again, 
with his brother,at Winchester in 1081 {Mon. 
A ngl. iii. 141). The date of his death is .some- 
what uncertain. Ordericus (iii. 371) alludes 
to him as lately {nuper) dead in 1091, yet 
Apparently implies that at this yery time ho, 
was ca])tured at the siege of Courcy. From 
Dome.sday we learn that he received in h]ng- 
iand some hundr<;d and seventy lordships, 
of which ninety-five were in Suttblk, attached 
to his castle of Clare. In Kent he held an- 
other stronghold, the castle of Tunbridge, 
with its appendant Bowy (Lega), of which 
the continuator of William of Jumioges as- 
serts (viii. 37) that he received it in exchange 
for his claim on his father’s comt5 of Brionne, 
while the Tintem ^ Genealogia ’ {Monasticon 
Anglican, v. 209) states that he obtained 
it by exchange from the sec of Canterbury, 
which is confirmed by the fact that, in later 
•days, it was claimed by Becket ns having 
been wrongly alienated, and homage for its 
tenure exacted from tin? earls {Materials^ 
iii. 47, 261). By Stapleton (ii. 136) and 
•Ormerod {Strig. 79) it has been held that he 
received the lordship of Chepstow as an es- 
cheat in 1076, but for this there is no foun- 
dation. The abbey of Bee received from him 
a cell, afterwards an alien priory, at Tooting 
4^Mon. Angl. vi. 1062-3). He married Ro- 


haise, the daughter of Walter GilFard the 
elder (Ord. Vit. iii. 340), through whom 
his descendants became coheirs to the Gif- 
fard estates. She held lands at St. Neot’s 
{Domesday) j and there founded a religious 
house, where her husband is said to have 
been buried {Mon. Angl. v. 269). She was 
still living as his widow in 1113 {ib. iii. 473), 
and is commonly, but wrongly, said to have 
married her son-in-law, Eudes the sewer 
{Eudo Dapifer). By her Richard FitzGil- 
bert left several children (Ord. Vit. iii. 340). 
Of these Roger, mentioned first by Ordericus, 
was probably the eldest, though he is com- 
monly, as by Stapleton (ii. 136), styled the 
‘second.’ He had sided with Robert in 
the revolt of 1077-8 (Ord. Vit. ii. 381), and 
is said by the continuator of William of 
Jiuuieges (viii. 37) to have received from 
Robert the castle of Ilommez in exchange 
for his claims on Brionne, but it was, accord- 
ing to Ordericus (iii. 343), his cousin Robert 
FitzBaldwin who made and pressed the claim 
to Brionne, Roger, who witness(‘d as ‘ Ro- 
ger de Clare ’ (apparently the earliest occur- 
rence of the name) a charter i > St. Evreul 
j (Ord. Vtt. v. 180) about 1080. . his father’s 

I heir in Normandy, but left no i.^sue. The other 
sons were Gilbert {d. 1116 ?) [q. v.], the heir 
in England, Walter [see Olakb, Walter de], 
Robert, said to be ancestor of the Barons Fitz- 
Walter (baton this descent see Mr. Eyton’s 
criticisms in Add. MS. 31938, f. 98), and Ri- 
chard a monk of Bee (Ord. Vrr. iii. 340), who 
was made abbot of Ely on the accession of 
Henry I {ib. iv. 93), deprived in 1102, and 
restored in 1107 (Eadmbr, v. 143, 186). 
There was also a daughter Rohaise, married 
about 1088 to Eudes the sewjir {Mon. Angl. 
iv. W9). 

[Ordericus Vitalis, ed. 8oci6t& del’Histoiro do 
Franco ; William of .Jumiogos and hi.s Continiia- 
tor; Domesday; Mouust icon Anglicanum (now 
ed.) ; Emlineri Historia (Rolls Sor.); Cartulary 
I of St. Peter’s, Gloucester {ib.) ; Materials for tlio 
: History of Bockot {ib.) ; Add. MSS. (Brit. Mus.) ; 

, Stapleton’s Rolls of the Norman Exchequer ; Or* 

I mcrod’s Strigulonsia.] J. H. R. 

' CLARE, RICHARD db (d. 1136.?), was 
! son and heir of Gilbert FitzRicliard [see 
I Clare, Gilbert db, d. 1116 ?], and was pro- 
bably the first of his family wlio adopted the 
surname of Clare. He is generally believed to 
I have been also the first of the earls of Hertford, 
! and to have been so creat ed by Stephen ( Const. 
i Hist. i. 362), if not by H^nrv I {Chepstow 
j Castlcy p. 44). It may be doubled, however, 
whether there is ground for this belief (cf. 
Journ. Arch. Assoc, xxvi. 160-1). It is as 
Richard FitzGilbert that he figures in 1130 
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IHp. 31 lien. I), when the Pipe Roll 
reveals him in debt to the Jews, and under 
the same that he ajjpears when surprised and 
killed by the 'Welsh near Abergavenny on 
his way to (]!ardigaii Camhrenst^ pp. 

47~8, 118), either in 1135 {Etnity p. 105), or 
more probably 1136 {Ajin. Camb. p. 40), on 
15 April (Cont. Flok. Wig.) 11 is death was 
the signal for a general rising, and his castles ; 
were besieged by the rebels. His widow 
was rescued by Miles of Gloucester, but his 
brother Baldwin, whom Stephen despatched 
to suppress the rising and avenge his death, 
failed discreditably (^Gesta, pi). 10-13). 
Richard, who was buried at Gloucester, was 
founder of Tunbridge Priory, and about 
llL^l removed the religions house which his 
father had founded at Clare to the adjacent 
hill of Stoke (^Mon. Angl. vi. 1052). He 
married a sister of Randulf, earl of Chester, 
whoso name is said by Brooke to have been 
Alice (but cf. Coll. Top. et Gen. i. 380 ; 
Journ. Arch. Assoc, xxvi. 151). By her he 
left, with other issue, Gilbert, carl of Hert- 
ford {d. 1152), and Roger, fifth earl [q. v.] 

[Florence of Worcester and his Continuator 
(Roy. Hist. Soc.) ; Gesta Stephani (i^.); Annales 
Canibrenses (Rolls Ser.) ; Brut y Tywysogion 
(«V).); Gerald s Iter Cambrenso (t7).) ; Monasticon 
Anglicaimin ; Collectanea Top. et Gen. ; Pipe 
Roll, 31 Hon. I ; Brooke’s Catalogue of the No- 
bility ; Journal of the Archaeological Association ; 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History ; Marsh’s Chep- 
stow Castle.] J. B. R. 

CLARE, RICHARD de, or RICHARD 
STRONGBOW, second Eabl of Pemekoke 
and Stkigul {d. 1176), was son of Gilbert 
Strongbow, or De Clare, whomStephen created 
earl of Pembroke in 1138, and grandson of 
Gilbert de Clare, ^7. 1115.^ [q. v.J (Onn.Yrr. 
xiii.37). His mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert de Beaumont, earl of Leicester and 
Mellent (Will, of .Itjmikges, viii. 37 ; Dug- 
dale, i. 84). H e appears to have succeeded to 
his father’s estates in 1148 (Marsh, p. 55 j 
Dugdale, i. 208) ; but the name of * Richard, 
count of I’enibroke,’ first appears among 
the signatures to the treaty 01 Westminster 
(7 Nov. 1153), which recognised Prince Henry 
as Stephen’s successor (Brompton, 1039n. 60). 
It appears that he Tvas allowed to retain his 
title even after the accessi on of Henry II, when 
so many of Stephen’s earldoms were abolished; 
but according to Giraldus Cambrensis he had 
either forfeited or lost his estates by 1167-8 
(Expugn. Uih. i. cxii). We learn from Ralph 
de Diceto (i. 330) that he was one of the 1 
nobles who accompanied Princess Matilda on | 
her marriage journey to Minden in Germany ' 
early in 1168. 


According to the Irish historians it was in 
1166 that Dermot [see MacMubchada Di- 
armid], driven from Leinster by the com- 
bined forces of Roderic O’Connor, king of 
Connaught, and Tigheman O’Ruarc, king of 
Breifni, appealed to Henry for aid in the reco- 
very of his kingdom {Annals of Four Mastersy 
i. 1161). This date, according to Giraldus, 
seems two years too early. Henry gave letters 
empowering any of his subjects to assist the 
dethroned monarch, who secured the services 
of Earl Richard, promising in return for his 
assistance to give him his eldest daughter in 
marriage, together with the succession to 
Leinster (Gir. Camb. v. 227-8 ; Anglo-Nor- 
j man Poetfii\. 328, &c.) The earl engaged to 
j cross over with an army in the ensuing spring ; 
j but stipulated that he must have express per- 
mission from Henry before starting (Gir. 228 ; 

I A nglo-Nomi. Poety 11 . 356-7 ) . Earlier aid was 
promised by Robert FitzStephen and Maurice 
FitzGerald, who appear to have crossed over 
to Wexford about 1 May 1109 (Gir. 230 ; 
A. F. M. i. 1173). If this date be correct, 
the meeting of Dermot and the earl must 
I have taken place about July 1108, to which 
! year Hoveden assigns the invasion of Ireland 
(i. 209; Gir. 229, with which cf. A.-N. P. pp. 
i 16-19). In the conquest of Wexford and 
the ex]^editions against Ossory and Dublin 
Earl Richard took no part ; but according to 
Giraldus he was represented in this campaign 
i by his nephew, Hervey de Mountmaurice. 

I It was apparently towards the close of this 
I year that Dermot, despairing of the arrival 
I of the Earl of Strigul, ofiered his daughter to 
i Robert FitzStephen and Maurice FitzGerald, 

' and on f h(;ir refusal sent a pressing invitation 
to the earl: ‘The swallows have come and 
j gone, yet you are tarrying still.’ On receiving 
I this letter, Earl Richard, ‘after much delibera- 
; tion,’ crossed over to Henry and received the 
j requisite permission to carve out a heritage for 
; himself in foreign lands ; but, according to 
Giraldus, the king granted his request ironi- 
’ cally rather than seriously (246-8). A much 
, later writer, Trivet (c. 1300), has preserved 
a tradition that the earl had been an exile in 
; Ireland previous to this (Trivet, 60-7). 

I Before crossing to Ireland himself, Earl 
i Richard sent forward a small force under one 
of his own men, Raymond le Gros, the nephew 
i of FitzStephen and FitzGerald. Landing near 
' Waterford about the beginning of May 1170, 
he was immediately joined by Hervey de 
Mountmaurice (Gir. 248, &c. ; A.~N. P. pp. 

: 67, &c^ According to the ‘ Anglo-Norman 
Poet,' Earl Richard crossed ‘ very soon after ’’ 
(11. 1500-3) ; both accounts agree that he ap- 
peared before Waterford with from twelve la 
fifteen hundred men on St. Bartholomew's eve 
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(23 Aug.) 'Within two days the city had i 
fallen j hut Dermot, accompanied by Maurice j 
and Robert, came up in time to save the lives of i 
the captives. The marriage between Eva and I 
the earl was celebrated at once, and the whole j 
army set out for Dublin, after setting an , 
English guard atWaterford {A,-N,P. 11. Io08- ' 
15()9 ; Gib. 266-0). If the ‘Anglo-Norman 
Poet ’ may be trusted, there were from four 
to five thousand English who took pai‘t in 
the march to Dublin, before which town they 
arrived on 21 Sept. (1. 1020). Meanwhile, 
Roderic of Connaught had mustered thirty 
thousand men for its relief. While peace 
negotiations were going on, Milo de Oogan and 
Raymond le Gros took the city by assault, 
without the consent of either Dermot or the 
earl {A.-N. P. 11. 1680-2 j Oik. 266-7), Asculf 
MacTurkill, the Danish ruler, was driven into 
exile, and his town handed over to Earl Ri- 
chard, who appears to have resided hero till 
the beginning of October, when he started j 
to attack OTluarc in Meath, leaving Dublin i 
in charge of Milo de Cogan tGiii. 267 ; A.-N, P. | 
11. 1709-23 ; A, F, M. 1177). From Meath 
he seems to have withdrawn to Waterford for 
the winter; while Dermot took up his abode 
at Ferns, where he died on 1 Ma.y 1171 (OiR. 
263 ; A.-N, P. 1724-;3i). 

Meanwhile, lleniy II, who had growh 
jealous of his vassal’s su(;cess, had forbidden 
the transport of fresh forces to Ireland, and 
ordered all who had already crossed to re- 
tum by Easter 1171 (28 March). To pre- 
vent the enforcement of this decree, the earl 
despatched Raymond le Gros tcj the king in 
Aquitane, with instructions to place all his 
conquests at the king’s disposal (Gib. 269). 

On the death of Dermot there was a general 
combination against the English. All the 
earl’s allies, excepting .some three or four, 
{A.-N. P. 11. 1732-43), deserted him, and a 
fonte of sixty thousand men was collected 
under Roderic O’tkmnor to besiege Dublin 
about Whitsuntide (16 May) 1171. Earl 
Richard, to whoso assistance Raymond le 
Gros had already returned, sent for aid to 
FitzStephen at Wexford, from which place 
he received a reinforcement of thirty-six men, 
a step which so weakened the W exlord pirri- 
son, that it had to surrender later {? c. 1 July). 
On hearing of this disaster the earl, fearing 
starvation, offered to do fealty to Roderic for 
Leinster. Roderic, however, refused to con- 
cede more than the three Norse towns, 
Waterford , Dublin, and Wexford ; if these 
terms were rejected, he would storm the 
town on the morrow (^.-A. P. pp. 86-9 ; 
Gib. 266, &c.) In this emergency the earl 
ordered a sudden sally in three directions, led 
by Milo, Raymond, and himself. A brilliant 


success was achieved ; the siege was raised, 
and the earl was left free to set out to the 
relief of FitzStephen, wlumi the Irish had 
shut up in the island of Becherin. Dublin 
was once more entrusted to Milo de Cogan. 
On his march tlirough Idrono ho was at- 
tacked by O’Ryan, the king of this district ; 
but hearing that the Irish had left Wexford 
for Becherin, he proceeded to Waterford, 
whence ho sent a summons to his brother-in- 
law, the king of Limerick, to aid in an attack 
on MacDonchid, the king of Oasory. The 
‘ Anglo-Norman Poet ’ (pp. 97-101 ) says that 
itAvas only the chivalrous honour of Maurice 
de Prendergast that now prevented the earl 
from acting with the utmost treachery to the 
latt er king. The earl then departed for F’erns, 
where he stayed eight days before going in 
pursuit of Murrough O’Brien, who was put 
to death at Ferns, together with his son. 
About the same time, acting as the over-king 
of Leinster, he confirmed Muirchert.ad(‘ Mur- 
therdath’) in his kingdom of Hy-Kinselhigli 
(near Wexford), and gave the ‘p/m’ of 
I Leinster to Donald Kevenath, the faithful 
I son of Dermot (A.^N. P. ])p. 103-6). 

Probably about the middle oi 'Vugust Iler- 
vey de Mountmaurice retur’ d from a second 
mission to the king, and urged the earl to lose 
no time in makingpeace with Henry personally 
(Gib. 273; A.~N. P. pp. 106). After entrusting 
i Waterford to Gilbert de Borard, Strongbow 
croSiSed over to England with Hervey, found 
thekingatNewnham in Gloucestershire, and, 
after much trouble, succeeded in pacifying 
him, by the resignation of all his castles and 
maritime cities. On 1 8 Oct. the king reached 
Waterford, which was at once handed over 
toRobei-t FitzBernard (Gib. 273 ; BuNim. i. 
24, &c. ; A.-N. P. 126). From Waterford 
the king marched through Ossory to Dublin, 
receiving the homage of the Irish princes as 
he went, lie spent Christmas at Dublin, 
which on his departure he gave in charge to 
H ugh de Lacy (A.-N.P. ll. 2713-16). It would 
seem that during the greater part of the six 
I months Henry spent in Ireland Earl Richard 
kept his own court at Kildare. 

A Dyvelin osteit li rois Henriz 
Et 4 Kildaro li quens gontils 

( 11 . 2696 - 6 ). 

That the king to some extent distrusted the 
intentions of his great vassal is evident by 
the steps he took to weaken the earl’s party 
and power (Gib. 284). 

Towards the beginning of Lent (c. 1 March 
1172) Henry reached W exford. Three or four 
weeks later came the news of the threatened 
rebellion of his sons; but his passage to 
England was delayed till Easter Monday 
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(17 April). Before leaving Ireland he had 
made Hugh de Lacy lord of Meath, and en- 
trusted Wexford to William FitzAldhelm. 
Meanwhile, Earl Richard withdrew to Ferns, 
where he married his sister Basilia to Robert 
de Quenci, who was given the constableship 
of Leinster (Bened. i. 25 ; Gill. 2S7 ; A,-N,F, 
11.2741-50). 

For the next two years Kildare seems to 
have been Karl Richard^s headquarters (11. 
2709-72), whence* he appears to have made 
forays on the district of Offaly. On one of 
these expeditions Robert de Quenci was 
slain, upon which Raymond le Gros de- 
manded the widow in marriage. This request, 
which implied a claim to the constableship 
of Leinster and the guardianship of Basilia’s 
infant daughter, was refused, although the 
refusal seems to have cost the carl the ser- 
vices of Raymond and his followers, who at 1 
once returned to Wales (^A,-N. P. pj). 133-6 ; 
but cf. Gir. 310). 

On the breaking out of the rebellion of 1173 
(c. 16 April 1173) Henry summoned the earl 
to his assistance in Normandy, where, accord- 
ing tothe LVnglo-Norman Poet,’ he was given 
the castle of Gisors to guard. From Ralph 
de Diceto we know that he was present nt ' 
the relief of Verne nil (9 Aug.) (cf. PIyton, 
172,176). He was apparently dismissed before 
the close of the first year of war, and as a 
reward of his fidelity received the restoration 
of Wexford, Waterford, and Dublin. On 
reaching Ireland he at once despatched Robert 
FitzBernard, FitzStepheii, and others to aid 
against the rebels in England, where, if we 
may trust the ^ Anglo-Norman Poet,’ the Irish 
forces were present at the overthrow of the 
Earl of Leicester (17 Oct.) at Bury St. Ed- 
munds (yl.- A. P. pp. 136-41; Diceto, i. 375, 
377 ; Gie. 298, but cf. remarks in list of au- 
thorities at end of article). 

On Raymond’s departure Earl Richard 
gave the constableship to Hervey de Mount- 
maurice (Giii. 308). Dissatisfied with his 
generalship, the troops clamoured for the re- 
appointment of Raymond, whom Henry had 
sent back to Ireland with the earl, and their 
request was granted {ib. 298). About the 
latter part of 1174 the earl led his army into 
Munster, against Donald of Limerick, and 
met with the great disaster that forced him 
back to Wat(*.rford, where he was closely be- 
sieged by the Irish, while Roderic O’Connor 
advanced to the very walls of Dublin. In 
this emergency the earl sent over a messenger 
begging that Raymond would come to his aid, 
and promising him his sister’s hand. The two 
nobles met in an island near Waterford. Earl 
Richard was brought back to Wexford, where 
the marriage was celebrated. On the next day 


Raymond started to drive the king of Con- 
naught out of Meath {A, F, M, ii. 15-19, with 
which cf. Gill. 310-12 ; ^.-A. P. pp. 142-4). 
It was now that, at Raymond’s suggestion, the 
earl gave his elder daughter Alina to William 
Fi tzMaurice. To Maurice himself he assimed 
Wicklow Castle; Carbury to Meiler Fitz- 
Henry, and other estates to various other 
knights. Dublin was handed over to the 
brothers from Hereford. With his sister Earl 
Richard granted Raymond Fothord, Idrone, 
and Glaskarrig (Gie. 314 ; for full list, see 
A.-N, P. pp. 144-8). It appears that the earl 
was now supreme in Leinster, having hostages 
of all the great Irish princes (11. 3208, &c.) 

It was probably in 1175 that Karl Richard 
was called upon to relieve Hugh de Lacy’s 
newly built castle of Trim. After this suc- 
cess he withdrew to Dublin, having deter- 
mined to send his army under Raymond 
against Donal d O’Brien of Limerick. lie does 
not seem to have taken any personal share in 
the latter expedition (r. 1 Oct. 1175), and 
indeed may ])ossibly have been in England in 
this very month (Eyton, 196). After the fall 
of Limerick Hervey ])er8uaded the king to re- 
call his rival Raymond, whom, however, the 
peril of the English garrison detained in Ire- 
land long after the receipt of the summons, 
since the earl’s men refused to advance under 
any other leader. On Tuesday, 6 April 1176, 
Raymond once more entered Jjimerick, from 
which town he soon started for Cork, to 
i relieve Dermot Macarthy, prince of Des- 
I mond. While thus engaged he received a 
' letter from his wife, Basilia, informing him 
that ^that huge grinder which had caused 
him so much pain had fallen out.’ By this 
phrase he understood that Earl Richard was 
i dead (c. 1 June according to Giraldus; but 
i 6 A])ril according to Diceto). After Ray- 
mond’s arrival the earl was buried in the 
church of the Holy Trinity, where his tomb 
is still shown. Other accounts make him 
buried at Gloucester (A.-N. P. 11. 3208, &c. ; 
Giraldus ; Diceto, i. 407). 

Earl Richard seems to have left an only 
daughter, Isabella by name. At the age of 
three she became the heiress to her father’s 
vast estates, and was married by King Richard 
to' William Marshall in ‘1189 (Hovedbn, iii. 
7 ; Diceto, i. 407). The question as to whether 
he had other issue has been fiercely contested 
by genealogists ; but there seems to be no 
reason for doubting that he was married be- 
fore espousing Dermot’s daughter. The earl’s 
daughter, Alina, mentioned above, cannot 
well have been his child by Eva. In the 
‘Irish Annals’ we read (a.d. 1171) of a pre- 
datory expedition led into Kildare by the 
earl’s son {A, P. Jf. 1185). A Tinternchar- 
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ter granted by the younger William Marshall, 
and dated Strigul 22 March 1206, makes 
mention of * Walter, hlius Ricardi, filii Gil- 
herti Strongbowo, avi mei’ (Dugdale, v. 2(>7). 
Rut even this evidence can hardly be con- 
sidered to confirm the current story as to how 
the earl met his son fleeing before the enemy 
and, enraged at such cowardice, clave him 
asunder with his sword. A tomb is still 
•shown in Christ Church, Dublin, which passes 
for that of Richard Strongbow. This monu- 
ment, which is described as displaying ‘ the 
cross-legged effigy of a knight,* is said to have 
been restored by Sir Henry Sidney in 1570. 
On the left lies a half-figure * of uncertain 
sex,* which is popularly supposed to represent 
the earl*s son. On it are inscribed the lines : 

Nate ingrate luihi pugnanti terga dodisti : 

Non mihi sed geiiti, regno quoque terga dodisti. 

But there is no evidence as to the original 
:State of this monument or the extent of Sir 
Henry’s * restorations.’ The whole legend | 
was well known to Stanihurst in 1584 ; but i 
it may date much further back than the six- 
teenth century (Marsit, 62). 

According to Giraldiia’s rhetorical phrase, 
Richard de Clare was ‘ vir plitS nominis hac- 
tenus habens quam orainis, plus genii quam 
ingenii, plus succession is (juain possessionis.* 
More trustworthy, perhaps, is Giraldus’s per- 
sonal description of the earl : ‘ A man of a 
somewhat florid comjdexion and freckled; 
with grey eyes, feminine features, a thin voice 
and short neck, but otherwise of a good sta- 
ture.* lie was rather suited, continues the 
«ame historian, for tlie council chamber than 
the field, and bettor fitted to obey than to 
command. He refjuirod to be urged on to 
-enterprise by his followers ; but when once 
in the press of the fight his resolution was 
as the standard or the rallying-point of his 
aide. No disaster could shake his courage, 
and he showed no undue exliilaration when 
things went well. In the pages of Giraldiis 
the earl appears as a mere foil to the brilliant 
characters of the Fitzgeralds, and is never 
•credited with any very remarkable military 
achievement. On the other hand, in the pages 
•of the ^Anglo-Norman Poet ’ he fills a much 
more prominent position; he leads great expe- 
•ditions, and is specially distinguished at the 
fiiege of Dublin. But even in the verse of this 
writer his special epithets are, Mi gentils 
•quens,* * le bon contur.* It is more rarely that 
we find him styled ‘ li quens vailland.* 

[The two principal authorities for the career 
of Richard Strongbow are Giraldus CambrensiB 
and a poet who, towards the close of the twelfth 
-century, wrote an account of the conquest of Ire- 
land in Norman-French verse. The narrative 


I of the latter, according to its author’s statement, 

! is largely based on the in formation derived from 
j Dermot’s interpreterorclerk, Maurice Regan. In 
I many points these two writers are not in abso- 
j lute acconl, and the chronology is r(mdered still 
I more obscure by the fact that th(‘ Anglo-Norman 
Poet gives no yearly dates at all, while Giral- 
dus is not entirely consistent with himself. Each 
j author supplies much that is peculiar to him- 
! self ; at other times, when they seem to differ 
it may bo that they refer to different occa- 
sions. The latter view has been taken in the 
article in the case of Raymond’s return to Eng- 
I land. Giraldus Camhronsis, Expugnatio ITibor- 
nica, ed. Dimock (Rolls Series), v.; Anglo-Norman 
Poet, od. Wright and Michel (London, 1837); 

I Eyton’s Itinerary of Henry II; Green’s Eng- 
I lish Princesses, i. ; Benedict of Peterborough 
I and Ralph de Dicoto, ed. Stubbs (Rolls Series) ; 
i Trivet, od. Hog (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Dug- 
dalo’s Baronage, i., and Momisticon (ed. 1817- 
184G) ; William of Jumiigos, ap. Migno, exxxix. 
col. 906 ; Brompton’s Chroiiicon, ap. Twysden’s 
Decern Scriptores ; Annals of the Four Masters, 
ed. Donovan ; Marsh’s Chepstow Castle ; Or ieric 
Vitalis (Bohn), iv. 203 ; Journal of Arch.tologi- 
oil Association, x. 265.] T. A. A, 

CLARE, RICHARD dk. oif;'.ith Earl of 
Claro, sixth Earl op Heh i .’ord, and seventh 
I Earl op Gloucester (1222-12(52), the son 
1 of Gilbert, seventh earl of (Rare [q. v.l, by 
' Isabella, the daughter of William Marshall, 

! earl of Pembroke, was born 4 A ug. 1 222. On 
I bis father’s death, when he became Earl of 
I Gloucester (October 1230), he was entrusted 
first to the guardianship of flu})ert de Burgh 
I {Tewkesbunj Annals^ i. (56, 77, 83) ; oil Hu- 
: liert’s fall to Peter des Roches (c. October 
! 1232); and in 1235 to Gilbert, earl Marshall. 

! About 1 236 Hubert do Burgh was accused of 
having been a party to Richard’s secret mar- 
riage with his cfaughter Margaret. He denied 
all knowledge of the transaction, and the 
question seems to have been speedily solved 
by the death of Margaret in 1237 {Teivkes, 
Ann, p. 102; WorcoM. Ann. p. 428 ; Matt. 
Paris, vi. 63, 64; Land of Morfjan^ p. 126). 
On 2 Feb. 1238 Gloucester married Maud de 
Lacy, daughter of John de Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln {fFewhas, Ann. 100; l^at.RolU^ 17 V). 
In August 1240, though not yet of age, he 
recovered jiossession of his estates in Gla- 
morgan, of which county he was slieriff two 
years later. About this time Gloucester ap- 
pears to have been on very friendly terms 
with his step-father, Richard, earl of (jornwall 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 229). In 1244 the king 
despatched him on a disastrous expedition 
against the Welsh, and knighted him next 
year at London (ih. 358, 418). Two years 
later (March 1246) he joined in the letter of 
the barons to Innocent III. In 1247 he had 
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made arrangements for a tournament with 
Guido de Lusignan, the king’s brother, but 
was forbidden to carry out his intention by 
royal mandat e ; the same year (November) he 
held a great tournament in honour of his 
brother William’s knighthood at Northamp- 
ton (ib. iv. 583, 033, 649). In February 1248 
he was present at the parliament in London, 
and in 1249 went on a pilgrimage to St. Ed- 
mund’s at Pontigny, returning about 24 June. 

Up to this time the young earl appears to 
hajVe acted with the popular party ; but he 
now began to waver, and in the course of the 
year fought in the llrackley tournament* on 
the side of tlio foreigners ^ in enormem sum 
famm laesionem et honoris’ (Matt. Parts, 
V. 5, 83 ; Tt'ivkes, Ann. pp. 138-40). This 
winter he kept Christmas with royal state on 
the Welsh borders. Early in 1260 he visited 
the pope at Lyons in company witli tlie Earl j 
of Cornwall, and was honoured with a seat at ' 
the papal table. From Lyons he went on a 
pilgrimage to St. James at Compostella, and 
returned on 16 July (z*^. pp. 47, 111, 117; 
Tewkes. Arm. p. 141). Being in want of I 
money, he took in 1251 an * auxilium’ from 
his tenants for the dower of his daughter, 
although he did not know to whom he should 
marry her ( Teirkes. Ann. p. 146, with which 
cf. 137, 139). In 1252 he defended the Earl 
of Leicester from the charges of oppression 
in Gascony, and in the same year went abroad 
to redeem the honour of his brother William, 
who had been defeated in a tournament. 
Some months later he bound himself under a 
penalty of 11,000/. to marry his son Gilbert ! 
[q. v.] to Henry Ill’s niece, Alice of Angou- 
leme (Matt. Parts, p. 289; Tewkes. Ann, 

p. 161). 

Dazzled by the prosj)ect of a royal alliance, 
he seems once more to have swayed towards 
the king’s ])arty, and in the spring of 1253 
he crossed the Channel with William of Va- 
lence for the betrothal festivities at Paris, 
where he and his companion were seriously 
injured by the French knights at a tourna- 
ment. Iteturning to England (c. 11 June) 
he found the king collecting troops at Ports- 
mouth. He seenfis to have been pressed by 
Henry to aid in the expedit ion. This reque.st 
he refused with anger, and left the kingdom 
for Ireland, where, however, he did not stay 
long (Matt. Paris, v. 360 ; Tewkes. Ann. 163). 
In tile parliament of 1 254 ( 27 J an.) he declared 
that he would succour the king if in danger, 
but would lend no help to the conquest of 
fresh territory. On 20 Aug. he went to Gas- 
cony and was present at Prince Edward’s 
marriage at Burgos (September 1254) (Hurt, 
Ann. 323). A little later (October 1264) ho 
accompanied Henry on his visit to Paris, and 


I with him crossed over to England before the 
I beginning of the year (27 Dec.) It was pro- 
‘ bably just after his return that, with the 
assent of all the lords, he refused to servo 
abroad till the king had restored all the rights 
of his order fully ; at the same time he made 
a special complaint of Henry’s improvident 
generosity to his eldest son (Matt. Paris, 484 ; 
Tewkes. Ann, p. 166 ; cf. Stubbs, ii. 67 n.) 

In August 1266 he was despatched to 
Edinburgh for the pui’pose of freeing the 
young king and qiieen of Scotland from the 
hands of llobert de Eos. The romantic inci- 
dents of tliis mission are told at large by 
Matthew Paris (Eymer, i. 668; Matt. Paris, 
pp. 60, 66). N ext year ( J uly ) he was sent to 
Germany with full powers to negotiate with 
the princes of the empire for the election of 
the Earl of Cornwal 1 ( Pat. Molls ^ 28 a). From 
Germany he hastened back to England to be 
present at the parliament of mid-Lent 1267,. 
and in the summer commanded part of the 
royal army in South Wales, but without suc- 
cess (Eymer, i. 696 ; Dunst, Ann. p. 203 ; 
Matt. Paris, pp. 622-6; Wykes, p. 117). 
In the London parliament of Easter 1268 
William de Valence roundly accused him of 
being in league with the Welsh, who had 
spared his lands in their ravages a few years 
before (Matt. Paris, v. 076; cf. VV' ykes, 111). 

Gloucester, who had, as Matthew Pans 
tells us, gone over to the king’s side in 1266, 
now became the second leader of the ba- 
ronial party. In the JNIad parliament his 
name occurs at the head of the baronial half 
of the twenty-four commissioners chosen to 
reform, the state; he was also a member of 
the council of fifteen and one of the twenty- 
four commissioners of the aid. It was in the 
summer of this year (c. July 22) that he 
nearly lost his life, having been poisoned, as 
was sif{)])Osed, by his steward, Walter de 
Scottiny, who was hanged for this offence at 
Winchester (26 May 1269). Eichard’s bro- 
ther William died from the effects of tho 
draught, and the earl only escaped with the 
loss of his nails, teeth, and skin (Matt. 
Paris, pp. 704, 738 ; Stubbs, ii. 82 ; Hurt, 
Ann. p. 460). In January 1269 Gloucester 
swore the king of the Eomans to observe the 
new constitution. 

From this point Gloucester’s career is full, 
of contradictions. Now in attendance on the 
king, now at variance with De Montfort, and 
now with Prince Edward, it seems impossible 
to find any consistency in his conduct. He 
was present at the London parliament of 9 Feb. 
1269 (Matt. Paris, p. 737), and towards the 
end of March was joined with Leicester in the 
negotiations for the surrender of Normandy 
(Matt. West. 666; Moyal Letters, ii. 138)., 
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It was perhaps before starting on this mission ! 
that the quarrel between these two nobles I 
broke out. It has generally been supposed ! 
that Gloucester would have been content with 
narrowing the royal power in the interests of 
the baronage ; whereas the Earl of Leicester ; 
was desirous of extending the benefits of re- j 
form to the under tenants. About March ■ 
1 269 Leicester left the count ry in anger, de- ' 
daring that he could no longer work with so ; 
unstable a comrade. Passing over to France, I 
Gloucester again quarrelled with Leicester, ' 
and the rivals were only reconciled by t he 
efforts of their common friends, who feared : 
for the ill effects of such an open rupture on 
the minds of the French delegates (Matt. . 
Paeis, V. 741, 746). De Montfort. seems ' 
to have spent the summer abroad, but Glou- | 
cester soon returned, and was at Tewkesbury i 
on 20 Aug. (Matt. West. p. .‘107; 'J'ewAes. j 
Ann. p. 167). He was now, in the absence 
of Leicester, the leading political figure in ^ 
England, and for the moment seemed the 
truer patriot to the country at large, as he I 
certainly was the more trusted counsellor of ■ 
the king. According to Dr. Stubbs it is to I 
the spring of this year that th^ popular lines I 
are to be assigned (Kishanger, p. 19) : ' 

0 comes Glovorniae, coniplts quod ctqnsti ; 

Nisi claudas cougrue, multos docepisti. 

Gloucester’s prominent position towards I 
the end of 1 269 is shown by the fact that 
the * communitas bacheleriie Anglino ’ pro- | , 
sented their petition for the expedition of the 
schemes of reform promised in the Mad ])ar- i 
Lament to him and Prince Edward (13 Oct.) 
Dr. Stubbs seems to consider tliat Simon do i 
Montfort was at the back of this movement, j 
while Gloucester was the recognised leader 
of the obstructive party {JJurt Ann. p. 471). I ; 
This view is perhaps hardly consonant with | 
the fact that the earl was now apparently on j < 
the friendliest terms with the king, whom he j i 
seems to have accompanied abroad (14 Nov.), ; 
and on whom he was certainly in attendance 
at Luzarches and St. Omer on 16 Jan. and 
19 Feb. 1260. Meanwhile De Montfort on i 
his return was coming to terms with Prince 
Edward, and the latter was even suspected of 
aiming at the crown {Royal Letters, pp. 160, 
166; Burt. Ann . ; Wint. Ann. p. 98). Glou- 
cester seems to have crossed before the king, 
^ho on reaching England {c. 23 Ai)ril) flung 
himself into the city of London, keeping the 
gates closed and only giving admittance to 
Gloucester and other of his particular friends 
(Liber deAnt.Leg. 'n.^^'). Gloucester seems 
to have been the leading spirit in the charges 
now brought against the Earl of Leicester— 
charges so frivolous that Matthew of West- 


I minster refuses to waste his space in enu- 
! merating them (373, See.) Parliament was 
I prorogued, the dispute was accommodated 
(22 June), or stood over for the time, and 
Gloucester’s energies seem to have been di- 
; rected in August towards theWelsh war (Pr/A. 
j Rolls, p. 32; Rymer, ed. 1816, p. 398). In 
■ the winter of 126(1-1 Gloucester was once 
' more abroad in attendance on the kinjr, and 
; was present at the burial of Louis I>?s son 
i (14 .fan 1261) {Jetvkes. Ann. p. 168; Royal 
Letters, ii. 148). The same year another 

? uarrel broke out between him and Prince 
Edward, ^ propter novas consuetudines . . . 
et propter alias causas inter se mot as.’ Pro- 
. bably the Gloucester claim upon Dristol, which 
' Henry had conferred upon the prince in 1264, 

I was a fertile cause of these continual disputes 
I {Tetekes. Ann. with which cf. p. 158). 

I Meanwhile Henry had been preparing for 
his great blow ; he had already received the 
papal absolution and was fortifying the Tower 
of London (c. February I2(tl). It would 
seem from the words ot one chronicler that 
Gloucester, ^ qui quasi aposti:vit^^ was at first 
disposed to sanction the king l proceedings, 
tending as they must have dr* e t,o weaken the 
power of his rival, who, according to another 
writer, was now forced to quit the kingdom 
for a time {Dunst. Ann. p. 2 1 7 ; Oseney Ann. 

S . 129 ; Utaibr, ed. 1816). Dut the common 
anger soon brought the two nobles together, 
and it was in their joint names that the knights 
of the shire were summoned to meet at St . 
Albans (21 Sejit. 1261). We may infer that 
Gloucester was a party to the peace signed at 
1..6ndou (21 Nov.h a-flei’ which Simon went 
abroad {Rat. Rolls, p. 32 ; Select Charters, 
p. 406 ; Oseney Ann. p. 129) ; but it is note- 
worthy that he was not one of the arbitrators 
appointed by the terms of this agreement. 
Next year he died at one of his manors (Es- 
chemerfield), near Cnntei*bury (16 J uly 1 262), 
and was buried at Tewkesbury 28 ,1 uly. Ru- 
mour said that he had been poisoned at the 
table of Peter of Savoy {I)\mst. Ann. 219). 

By his wife Maud, Gloucester had several 
children, of whom the most noteworthy were 
(1) his successor Gilbert (the * Red ’) [q. v.], 
(2) Thomas de Clare, the friend of Prince Ed- 
ward {d. 1287), (3) Bosoor Bono * the good, 
a* canon of York. Of his daughters, Margaret 
married Edmund, a younge»r son of Richard, 
carl of Cornwall, and Roesia married Roger 
Mowbray in 1270 {Land of Morgan, 141-2 ; 
Rat. Rolls, 31 a). 

Gloucester was the most powerful English 
noble of his time. In addition to his father’s- 
estates, which amriunted to nearly five hun- 
dred knights’ fees for his honours of Glouces- 
ter, Clare, and Giftard, and the barony of Gla- 
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morgan, in 1245 he came into the inheritance 
of a fifth of the lands of the great house of 
Marshall C of Morgan/ Journ. ArchceoL 
JSoc. XXXV. 388, XXX vi. 181). When a young 
man he is described as being ^ elegans, facun- 
dus, providus,' and the ‘ hope * of the English 
nobility, lint the promise of his youth was 
belied as soon as his interest taught him the 
advantage of a royal connection. Avarice, 
according to the popular impression, was the 
leading characteristic of his mind. Matthew 
I’arisdoes not hesitate to accuse him of selling 
his daughter into marriage like any common 
* usurer ; ^ and Simon de Montfort charged 
him more than once with the most wanton 
deceit. To the men of his own day he ap- 
peared as one jire-eminently skilled in the 
laws of his country, and in this capacity was 
deputed (I26(>) to inquire into the crimes of 
the sheriffof N orthampton, to hear the charges 
brought against the mayor of London, and 
even to conduct the assize of bread in the 
same city (Matt. Parts, v. 580 ; Liber de An- 
tiq. Leff. p. 40, &c.) Put there is no evidence 
that he ever rose above the position of a baron 
striving for the utmost letter of his own rights 
whether against king or tenant. He seems to 
have been extravagant, and was not unfre- 
quent ly obliged to borrow money. He was a 

f reat lover 01 tournaments, at which, however, 
e was by no means uniformly successful. He 
•does not seem to have been a munificent patron 
of religion, although one chronicler reotirds 
that he went to the Holy Land in 1240 (Matt. 
Wkst. p. 802). He is also said to have in- 
troduced the Austin Friars into England, and 
<iertainly gave Walt er de Merton two jnanors 
for his new foundation; but he figures more 
frequently as a litigant with ecclesiastical 
bodies than as their guardian. He seems to 
have been genuinely attached to his brother 
William, and to his step-father, Kichard of 
•Cornwall. 

[Annals of Margam, Tewkesbury, of Winches- 
ter, Waverley, Dunstable, Durtoii, Osency,Wykes. 
and Worcester in Annales Monastic!, ed. Luard, 
i-iv. (EoUs Series); Matthew •Paris, ed. Luard 
^Rolls Series) ; Royal Letters, ed. Shirley (Rolls 
Series), ii. ; Ryrner’s Fosdora, oil. L704 and 1816 ; 
Matthew of Westminster (Frankfort, IGOI); 
Ri shall gor, ed. Halliwell (Camd. Soc.) ; Liber 
•do Antiquis Legibus, ed. Stapleton (Camd. Soc.); 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History, ii., and Select 
Charters (1875 and 1876) ; Clark’s Land of 
Morgan, in the Journal of Archaeological Society, 
XXXV. xxxvi.; Prothero’s Simon de Montfort; 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, ed. 1816; Patent Rolls.] 

T. A. A. 

CLARE, ROGER de, fifth Earl of Clare 
and third Earl of Hertford {d. 1178), was 
the younger son of Richard de Clare (d. 


1186 ?) [q. V.], and succeeded to his brother 
Gilbert’s titles and estates in 1162 (Dug- 
dale, Baronar/e, i. 210). In 1153 he appears 
with his cousin, Richard Strongbow, earl of 
Pembroke, as one of the signatories to the 
treaty at Westminster, in which Stephen 
recognises Prince Henry as his successor 
(Brompton,p. 1039). !tle is found signing 
charters at (Janteibury and Dover in 1150 
(Eyton, Itin. p. 16). Next year, according to 
Vowe\l(IIisfor^ of Wales, p. 117), he received 
from Henry II a grant of whatever lands he 
could conquer in South Wales. This is pro- 
bably only .an expansion of the statement of 
the Welsh chronicles that in this year (about 
1 June) he entered Cardigan and ^ stored ’ the 
castles of Hiimfrey, Aberdovey, Dineir, and 
Rhystud. Rhys ap Gruffudd, the prince of 
South Wales, appears to have complained to 
Henry II of these encroachments ; but being 
unable to obtain redress from the king of Eng- 
land sent his nephew Einion to attack Hum- 
frey and the other Norman fortresses i^Brut 
y Tywysogion, pp. 191, &c.) The ^Annales 
Cambrife ’ seem to assign these events to the 
year 1159 (pp. 47, 48) ; and the ^ Brut ’ adds 
that Prince Rhys burnt all the French castles 
in Cardigan^ In 1 1 58 or 1 1 60 Clare advanced 
with an army to the relief of (Carmarthen 
Castle, then besii'ged by Rhys, and pitclu'd 
his camp at Dinweilir. Not daring to attack 
the Welsh prince, the English army offered 
peace and retired home (ih, p. 1 98 ; Annales 
Camhr. p. 48 ; Powell). In 1163 Rhys again 
invaded the conquests of Clare, who, we learn 
incidentally, had at some earlier period caused 
Einion, the capturer of Ilumfrey Castle, to 
be murdered by domestic treachery. A second 
time all (cardigan was wrested from the Nor- 
man hands {Brut, p. 199) ; and things now 
wore so threatening an aspect that Henry II 
led an army into Wales in 1165, although, ac- 
cording to one Welsh account (Ann. Uambr. 
p. 49), Rhys had made his peace with the king 
in 1164, and had oven visited him in England. 
The causes assigned by the Welsh chronicle 
for this fresh outbreaK of hostility are that 
Henry failed to keep his promises — ^presuma- 
bly of restitution — and secondly that ‘ Roger, 
earl of Clare, was honourably receiving Wal- 
ter, the murderer of Rhys’s nephew Einion ’ 
(ib. p. 49). For the third time we now read 
that Cardigan was overrun and the Norman 
castles burnt ; but it is possible that the events 
assigned by the * Annales Cambrim ’ to the 
year 1166 are the same as those assigned by 
the ‘ Brut y Tywysogion ’ to 1163. 

In the intervening years Clare had been 
abroad, and is found signing charters at Le 
Mans, probably about Christmas 1160, and 
again at Rouen in 1161 (Eyton, pp. 62, 63). 
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In July 1163 he was siimiuoued by Bcicket 
to do homag-e in his capacity of steward to 
the archbishops of Canterbiu*y for the castle 
of Tunbridge. In his refusa 1 , which he lijased 
on the grounds that he held the castle of the 
king and not of the archbishop, he was sup- 
ported by Henry II (Ralph i)b Dicbto, i. 
311; Gek^asb op Cantekhury, i. 174, ii. 
391). Next year he was one of the * recog- 
niscrs’ of the constitutions of Clarendon 
lect Charters y p. 138). Early in 1170 he was 
appointed one of a band of commissioners for 
Kent, Sum‘y, and other parts of southern 
England (Gerv. Cant. i. 2 1 6 ) . His last known 
signature scemstobelongtoJuneor July 1171, 
and is dated abroad from ("hevailRe (Eyton, 

. 158). He appears to have died in 1173 {tb. p. 

97),andccrt ainlybcfore July or August 1 174, 
when we find Richard, earl of Clare, his son, 
coming to tlui king at Northampton (ib. p. 182). 

Clare married Matilda, daughter of James 
de St. Hilary, as we learn from an inspexinius 
(dated 1328) of one of this lady’s charters to 
God stow (Duo DALE, iv. 366). He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Richard, who died, as it 
is said, in 1217 {Land of Morgan, p. 332). 
Another son, James, was a T>u*y sickly child, 
and was twice presented befon^ the tomb of 
Thomas j\ Becket by his mother. On both 
occasions a cur(‘. is reported to liave been 
effected {Benedict. Mirae., S. Thomce ap. Me- 
morials of Thomas Beckety Rolls Series, ii. 
256-7). 

[Diigdale’s Baronage, i.; Dugdale’s Monastieon 
(ed. 1 8 1 7-46), i V. ; Eyton’s Itinerary of Henry II ; 
Powell’s History of Wales (ed. 1774); Brut y 
Tywysogioii and Annales Cambriae, ed. Ab Ithel 
(Rolls Series) ; Ralph de Diceto and Gervasc of 
Canterbury, cd. Stubbs (Rolls Series); Clark’s 
Land of Morgan in tho Journal of the Archaeolo- 
gical Society, vol. xxxv. (1878); Stubbs’s Select 
Charters; Bronipton’s Chronicon ap. Twysden’s 
Decern Scrip tores.] T. A. A. 

CLARE, WALTER de (ri.ll38 .P), founder 
of Tintern Abbtjy, was probably son of Ri chard 
de Clare {d. 1070?), founder of tbe house of 
Clare [q. v.] In Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage ’ (i. 
207) he is also son of Gilbert, a brother 
of the Richard de Clare who died about 
1070. His history is sadly confused. The 
few facts related concerning him have been 
mainly taken from two documents (Mon. 
Angl. V. 269-70), of which tho one, his 
< Genealogia,’ is clearly based upon the con- 
tinuation of William of Jumieges (viii. 3^, 
itself inaccurate, but is sadly garbled ; while 
the other, a chronicle, is even more erro- 
neous. From these we gather that he was 
a son of Richard FitzGilbert, that he had 
possession of Nether- Went (the valley of 
the Wye), and that he founded Tintern 


Abbey in 1131. In addition to this we find’ 
a Walter de Clare defending Le Sap against 
the Angevins in October 1 136 with his brother- 
in-law, Ralph de Coldun (^Okd. Vit. vi. 71), 
and a Walter d(3 Clare, brother of Earl Gil- 
bert and Rohaise (and, therefore, son of Gil- 
bert FitzRichard), present at Striguil (Chep- 
stow) on 1 Nov. (Mon. Angl. iv. 597), in a 
year which Mr. Eyton {Add. MS. 31942) 
dates ^1138-47,’ but Mr. Wakemaii ‘ 1126- 
1130’ {Joiim. Arch. Assoc, x. 280), and at 
Stamford, with Stephen (as * W. FitzGil- 
bert’) in 1142 (Great Coucher, vol. ii. fo. 
445). Mr. Marsh, who has analysed the evi- 
dence in the fullest detail {Chepstow Castle, 
cap. ii.), denies that he was ever lord of Stri- 
guil,and deems him to have been only a tur- 
buhmt adventurer (p. 29). lie strongly in- 
sists that this Walter was the son, not the 
grandson, of Richard FitzGilbert, and such, 
indeed, is the acc(^pted view. It would stjern,. 
however, by no means improbable that this 
view is wrong. Walter dying without issue, 
his estates passed to his ne])hew. Mr. Orme- 
rod, in his pedigree of the family, gives the 
date of 1138 for liis death • but tliis date, 
though quite j) 08 sible, is o^.iy a deduction 
from the chronicle printed (ut 8U])ra) in the 
* Monasticon.’ His abbey of 8t. Mary at 
Tintern was founded for the Cistercian order. 
No frngm(int8 of it now remain, the existing 
building being the * nova eccleaia ’ foundiul 
by Roger Bigod in 1269 (see on this point 
Chepstow Castle, p. 30, with Sir J. Maclean’s 
note). 

[Ordcricus Vitalis (Soci6t6 de I’llistoire do 
France) ; Monasticon Anglioanum (now od.) ; 
Journal of tho Archseological Association, vols. 
X. xxvii. ; Marsh’s Clnipstow C'astlo ; Orinerod’s 
Strigulcnsia ; Archaeological Journal, vol. xxxv. ; 
Addit. MSS. (British Museum); Tintern Abbey 
(Saturday Review, xliv. 75, 21 July 1877); Tho 
Groat Coucher (Duchy of Lincastor Records).] 

J. II. R. 

CLAREMBALD {Jl. 1161), abbot-elect,, 
although he was a secular priest, was forced on 
the monks of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, ns 
their abbot by Henry II in 1101. Ho was 
one of the king’s clerks, and must have been 
trusted by liis master, for ho was one of the 
justices commissioned in 1170 to hold an in- 
quiry into tho conduct of the sheriffs. The 
monks were angry at his appointment, and 
would not allow him to enter the chapter- 
house, celebrate mass, or perform any other ^ 
sacred function in their church. During^ the 
qiiarrel between the king and Archbishop 
Thomas (Becket) they were forced to forbqar 
prosecuting their appeal against the king’s 
appointment, and the abbot-elect wasted the 
property of the convent. At last, in 1176,. 
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after fifteen years of intrusion, Clarembalcl 
Avas removed from his office by order of Alex- 
ander III. During the time he claimed the 
abbacy, St. August ine/s was for the most part 
destroyed by fire. 

■ [Chron. W. Thorn. 1815-19; Gervase, 1410; 
Duffdalo’s Monasticoii, i. 122 ; Foss’s Judges, i. 
224.] W. H. 

CLARENCE, Dukes of. [See Pla.nta- 
GBNET, GeoUGE, (1, 1477; riiANTAGBNET, 
Lionel, 1388-1868; Plantagenet, Thomas, 
d, 1421 ; William IV, 1705-1887.] 

CLARENDON, Eaels of. [See Hyde 

and ViLLiERS.] 

CLARENDON, Sir ROGER {d, 1402), 
was repnt(?d a bastard son of the Black 
I’rince, and, being regarded as a possible pre- 
tender, was hanged by order of Henry IV in 
1402. His execution was made the subject 
of one of the articles exhibited by Scrope 
against the king in 1405. 

[Walsingham’s Hist. Angl. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 
249 ; Trokelowe et Anon. Chron. (Rolls Ser.), 
310; Eulog. Hist. iii. 389; Stubbs’s Const. 
Hist. iii. 36, 49.] J. M. R. 

, CLARGES, Sir THOMAS {d, 1695), 
politician, seems to have been of Flemish 
extraction. As to tis origin, there is some 
uncertainty, Aubrey (Letters^ ii. 452) stating 
that his father was a blacksmith. Clarendon 
describing his sister Anne as a person ‘of the 
lowest extract ion, ’while the baronetages iden- 
tify the father with one John de G larges, or 
Clarges, of Hainault, who 'married a certain 
Anne Leaver. Clarges is commonly referred 
to as Dr. Clarges during the earlier part of his 
career, and appears to have practised as a 
medical man. Hearne {Remarks and Collec- 
tioTis (Oxford Hist. Soc.), 220) says be was 
an apothecary. In 1654 his sister Anne 
married Monck. According to Willis {Not, 
Pari. iii. 280, 298), he sat for certain grouped 
Scotch constituencies in the parliaments of 
1656 and 1658-9. That he sat for a Scotch 
constituency in the first of these parliaments, 
and that ho was a member of the second, is 
clear from ‘Thurloe State Papers,’ v. 366, 
vii. 617, 630. Ho was employed by Richard 
Cromwell shortly after his accession to the 
j)rotectorate in carrying despatches to Monck 
in Scotland, who gradually communicated to 
him his intention of restoring the monarchy. 
Clarges returned to Richard Cromwell with 
a letter from Monck expressing satisfaction 
with the accession of Richard, and a paper 
intended for the Protector alone, and con- 
taining the outlines of a policy craftily de- 
signed to embroil him with all parties. Thus 


he was advised ‘ to suppress the division in 
the church by countenancing a sober and 
orthodox ministry, to permit no councils of 
officers, and to model and put the army into 
the hands of the qualified nobility and gentir 
of the nation.’ Clarges now acted as JVftnck^ 
correspondent in London, in which capacity 
he was chosen by Fleetwood, Lambert, and 
the rest to carry their overtures to him in 
Scotland, when it became apparent that he 
was about to march on London. Clarges set 
out for Scotland in October 1669, and reached 
Edinburgh on 2 Nov., whence he was sent to 
York to communicate with Edward Bowles 
[q. V.], the clergyman who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Ijord F airfax. After this he returned 
to London, where he remained until Monck 
entered the city. He was appointed com- 
missary-general of the musters in February 
1659-60, also ch^rk of the hanaper about the 
same time. On 2 May 1600 he was commis- 
sioned to convey to Charles the message of 
the pfirliament inviting his return. He left 
England on 5 May, and amving at Bergen- 
op-Zoom on the morning of the 8th, immedi- 
ately proceeded to Breda. Charles knighted 
him as soon as he had read the communication 
from the parliament. Having been very well 
received by the dukes of York and Gloucester 
and the Princess of Orange, Clarges left for 
Ihigland on 10 May, but owing to bad weather 
did not arrive until the 14th, when he landed 
at Aldborough, Suflblk. He immediately sent 
an express to parliament. This year he repre- 
sented Westminster in parliament, retaining 
his place of commissary-general of the mus- 
ters. Through Monck’s infiuence he was 
sworn of the Irish privy council, which led 
to his being placed in 1664 on the committee 
appointed to draw up the bill for the amend- 
ment of the Irish Act of Settlement. He be- 
came a member of the Pensionary parliament 
at a by-election in 1666, being returned for 
Southwark. lie was a frequent speaker, par- 
ticularly on questions of supply, being a rigid 
economist. In 1673 he advocated the exclu- 
sion of catholics from the benefit of the de- 
claration of indulgence and the omission of 
the clause making the renunciation of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation part of the 
test. He also supported the motion for the 
removal of the Duke of Buckingham from his 
offices. In the debate on irregular adjourn- 
ments in 1678 he made an animated attack 
upon the speaker, observing that his prede- 
cessor ‘would sit tiU eight or nine o’clock, as 
long as any gentleman would speak,’ and 
adding ‘it is our birthright to speak, and we 
are not so much as a part of a parliament if 
that be' lost.’ Between 1679 and 1685 (in- 
clusive) he represented Christchurch, Hamp- 
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and in tho Convention parliament of ' 
1689 the university of Oxford. He opposed 
tho exclusion bill, the bill for declarinj^ the “ 
(convention a regular parliament, and also 
the bill for suspending the habeas corpus. ! 
Ho was again returned for Oxford univer- 
sity in 1690. In 1692 he was a strong sup- 
porter of the bill declaring the fre(pient 
summoning of parliament a part of the con- 
stitution. He died in 1695. Clarges mar- ' 
ried Mary, third daughter of George Proctor ; 
of Norwell Woodhouse, Nottinghamshire, by ' 
whom he had one son, Walter, who was 
created a baronet in 1676. Clarges is said 
by Wood (Athence Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 148) to 
have been the real author of that part of the 
fourth and succeeding editions of Sir Richard 
Baker’s ^ Chronicle ’ which treats of alfairs 
between the death of Charles 1 and the Re- 
storation. 

[Kimber’s Baronetage, ii. 375; Whitcloeke’s 
Mom. 694, 697, 700; Sir Richard Bakers Chron. 
(cd. 1674), pp. 654-732 ; Notes and Queries, 5th 
ser. iii. 44 ; Willis’s Not. Pari. iv. 1,4; Lists of 
Members of Parliament (official return of) ; Cal. 
State Papei’s (Dom. 1660-1), p. 511 ; Carte’s 
Ormonde, ii. 302; Clarendon Corresp. 181-2; 
Pari. Hist, iv. 467, 531, 562. 60«0, 633, 638, 903, 
925, 1081, 1156, 1299, 1344, 1379, v. 30, 130, 
155, 271, 545, 761 ; Luttrell’s Relation of State ' 
Affairs, ii. 44, iii. 693.] L M. R. 1 

CLARIDGE, RICHARD (1649-1723), 
quaker, son of William Claridge of Farm- 
borough, Warwickshire, was educated at tho 
grammar school in that place. In 1666 he 
became a student at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, removing two years later to 8t. Mary 
Hall. While at the university he gained the 
reputation of being an < orator, philosopher, 
and Grecian.’ He graduated B.A, in 1670, 
and in the same year was ordainc^d a deacon, 
being licensed to the curacy of Wardington. 
Two years later he was ordained priest, and 
in the following year was presented to the 
living of Pcopletoii in Worcestershire, which 
he retained for nearly twenty years, during 
the greater part of the t ime keeping a gram- 
mar school. He (lescribes his life during 
this period as having been a * mixture of 
vice and virtue,’ but in reality he seems to 
have been a quiet pious man. In 1689 a 
sermon of Richard Baxter’s made him dis- 
satisfied with episcopacy, and a visit to Lon- 
don, during which he attended the services 
of nonconformists and inquired into the ti- 
ffin of some church customs, increased this 
distaste; he, however, retained his living 
till 1691. Wood {Athence Oxon. iv. 47o) 
states that ‘ he became an independent, and 
in 1692 opened a meeting-house in Gxtord 
for persons of that denomination, but this 


is denied by Besse, his biographer, who affirms 
that he at once became a baptist. In 1692 
he was appointed preacher at the Bagnio, a 
baptist meeting-house in Newgate Street, 
London, and shortly afterwards opened a 
school in Clerkenwell. Two years later, be- 
coming dissatisfied with baptist doctrines, 
he resigned his appointment, and in 1696 
joined the Society of Friends, being acc(^ptod 
a minister during the following year,* In 
1702, while a schoolmaster at Barking, he 
opposed a church rate with such vigour that 
he was excused from paying it, but for the 
next collection his goods were distrained. In 
1707 he removed to Tottenham and opened 
! a school, shortly after which an ecclesiastical 
■ suit was commenced against him for keeping 
a school without being licensed. The prose- 
cution was dropped, only to be recommenced 
a few years later (1708), when a verdict 
having been given against him for 600/., he 
appealed to the court of king’s bench, and 
had the fine reduced to eighty shillings. 
During the same year his goods were dis- 
trained for tithes. In 1714, a bill being 
; before parliament to preve.-b the growth of 
i schism, but particularly inten 'ed to suppress 
I tho schools Kept by dissi ii u*s, Claridge ac- 
tively opposed it, and also wrote several tracts 
to show that .it would be oppressive. When 
the bill, however, became law, he was one of 
tho first to make the declaration it re((uired. 
From this time till his death, which took 
place on 28 April 1723, he was chiefly occu- 
pied with the alfairs of the Society of Friends. 
He died of rapid decline, and was buried in 
the ({uaker burial-ground at Bunhill Fields. 
He was a man of considerable learning, of 
pure and simple life, and Jiis writings, which 
from their easy flowing stylo and limpidnoss 
of expression may still bo read with ])leasuro, 
show that he possessed wider views and a 
more charitable disposition than was common 
among the earlier quakers. 

His chief works are : 1. * A Defence of the . 
present Government under King William 
and Queen Mary,’ 1689. 2. ‘ A Second De- 

fence of the present Government,’ &;c. 1689. 
3. * A Looking-glass for Redigious Prin(;es,’ 
&c. 1691. Tlie foregoing wore written while 
he was rector of Peopleton. 4. ^ The Sandy 
Foundation of Infant Baptism shaken, or 
an answtu* to a Book entituled Vindicu© 
Ftederis,”’ &c. 1695. This was written while 
he was a baptist ; the remainder belong to 
the period during whicli he was a quaker. 
6. ‘ Mercy covering the Judgment-seat and 
Life and Light triumphing over Death and 
Darkness,’ &c. 1700. 6. ‘ Lux Evangelica 

attestata, or a further Testimony to the 
sufficiency of the Light within,’ &c.. 1701. 
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7. ‘Melius Inquirendum, or an answer to 
a Book of Edward Cockson, M.A., and Rec- | 
tor, as he styles himself, of Westcot Burton,^ 
&c. 1706. 8. ‘The Novelty and Nullity of 
Dissatisfaction, or the Solemn Affirmation 
defended,^ &c. 1714 (reprinted with material 
alterations 1715). 9. * Tractatus Ilicrogra- 
phicus, or a Treatise of the Holy Scriptures,' 
&c. 1724. 10. ‘A Plea for Medianick 

Prtochers, sliewing, first, that tlie following 
of a Secular 4Vade or Employment is con- 
sistent with the office of a Gospel Minister ; 
secondly, that Human Ijoarning is no essen- 
tial qualification for that service,' 1727. His 
posthumous works were collected and pub- 
lished with a memoir prefixed in 1726 under | 
the title of ‘The Life and Posthumous W'orks j 
of llieliard Claridge, being memoirs and 
manuscripts relating to his t5xperiences and 
progress in religion : his changes of opinion 
and reasons for them.’ 

[Bessc’sLife, &c.; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), 
iv. 475; Smith’s Catalogue of Priends’ Books, i.] 

A. C. B. 

CLARIN A, Lokd. [See Massey, Eyke^ 
1719~1804.J 

CLARIS, JOHN CHALK (1797 P-1860) 
journalist and poet, was born at Canterbury, 
where his father was a bookseller and pub- 
lisher, about 1797. He was educated at the 
King’s School, Canterbury, and about 182t 
became editor of the ‘Kent Herald’ there. 
This post he held till 1865. He was in bad 
health some time before his death, which took 
place at Best Lane, Canterbury, 10 Jan. 1866. 
lie was survived by a wif(^ and family. Claris 
was a man of cultivation. As a journalist he 
was devoted to the cause of reform, and wrote 
eagerly in favour of catholic emancipation 
and the first Reform Bill. Under the name 
of ‘ Abtu UK Bkooke ’ he published the follow- 
ing poetical works: ‘Juvenile Pieces,’ 1816; 
‘Poems,’ 1817; ‘ Durovernum,’ ‘The Curse 
of Chatterton,’ and other poems, 1818 
‘ Thoughts and Feelings,’ 1 820 ; ‘ Retrospec- 
tion’ (with portrait), 1821 (?); ‘Elegy on 
the Death of Per.cy Bysshe Shelley,’ 1822; 
ho also contributed to Adams’s ‘ Kentish 
Coronal,’ 1841. 

[Kent Herald, 11 and 18 Jan. 1866 ; Notes and 
Queries, J uly and August 1872, pp. 29, 95 ; Gent. 
Mag. March 1866, p. 439 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

F. W-T. 

CLARK. [See also Clarke, Clerk, and 
Clbrke.] 

• CLARK, CHARLES (1806-1880), pro- 
prietor of the Great Totham press, was born 
at Hey bridge, Essex, and educated at Witham 


Place school in the same county. He was 
bred a farmer, and resided for several years 
at Great Totham Hall, near W itham. Before 
1859 he had removed to Heybridge, where 
he was buried on 27 March 1880, aged 74 
(parish burial register). Possessed of some 
small literary impulse, Clark occupied his- 
leisure in composing and printing with his 
own hands numerous broadsides, consisting 
chiefly of satirical songs and parodies. These 
were intended for circulation among the au- 
thor’s friends, the neighbouring farmers and 
alehouse keepers, and are for the most part 
exceedingly silly and indecent. The distri- 
bution of one of these squibs resulted in an 
action for libel. A very complete collection 
is in the library of the British Museum. 
More useful work was a series of well exe- 
cuted reprints of scarce tracts and extracts 
from rare books. One of Clark’s earliest 
attempts at printing was ‘ A History, Anti- 
quarian and Statistical, of the Parish of Great 
Totham,’ 1831, 8vo, mostly wi*itten by hia 
friend and neighbour G. W. Johnson. He 
also contributed to periodicals such as the 
‘Literary Gazette,’ ‘Sportsman,’ and ‘ Family 
Herald.’ Clark spent the latter years of his 
life in almost complete seclusion at Hey- 
bridgo, a circumstance which may account 
for the absence of any obituary notice in the 
local newspapers, in whose columns he had 
at one time be.en a const ant writer. Ilis in- 
teresting library, abounding in scarce tracts 
relating to the eastern counties, was disposed 
of before his death. 

[Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual (Bohn), vi. (Append.), 
pp, 216-17 ; Olphar llamst’s Handbook ot Ficti- 
tious Names, pp. 29, 44, 107, 107; Brit. Mus. 
Cjit. ; Timperley’s Encyclop. of Literary and 
Typograpliieal Anecdote, p. 541; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. v. 416, 621, 5th ser. iv. 464, 
521, v. 17, 395; Egertori MSS. 2249, f. 109, 
2250, If. 15, 17.] G. G. 

CLARK, FREDERICK SCOTSON 
(1840-1 883), organist and composer, was bom 
in London of Irish parents, 16 Nov. 1840. 
He received his first musical instruction from 
his mother, who had been a pupil of Mrs. 
Anderson and of Chopin. At the age of ten 
he played the violin, and two years later,, 
when at school at Ewell, he used to play the 
organ at services in the parish church. After 
some little study of harmony at Paris, he re- 
turned to England, and at the age of fourteen 
was appointed organist of the Regent Square 
Church. He next studied under Mr. iS. J. 
Hopkins, and entered the Royal Academy of 
Music, where his masters were Sir W. Stem- 
dale Bennett, Sir J. Goss, and others. In 
1858 he was teaching at the academy, and 
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in the vsaine year published a ‘ Method for the 
Harmonium.’ During t he next few years he 
ftlled the j)ost of organist at various Jjondon 
churches, and in 1805 he founded the London 
Organ School, where especial attention was 
paid to organ-playing. Shortly afterwards 
he became organist, S(;holar, and exhibitioner 
of Exeter College, Oxford, wlien* he took the 
degree of Miis. Dae. in 1807. In the same 
year he was ax)pointed head-mast('r of St. 
Michael’s grammar school, Drighton. In 
1868 he was ordained deacon by the Bishox) 
of Chichester, and in 1809 jiriest. During 
these years he was also curates of St. Michael’s, 
Lewes. In 1809 he left England, and w(‘nt 
to Leipzig, where he studied under Heinecke, 
Eichter, &c., for two terms, besides taking ^ 
the duty of the English cliax)el. In 1870 he | 
Avent to Stuttgart, whert? he Avas for some j 
time assistant chaplain, and studied music 
under Lebert, Kruger, and Pruckner. In 
1870 he returned to London, but in the fol- 
lowing year lui Avas cha])lain at. Amsterdam. 
Ill 1876 he resumed his coiiuection Avith the 
Ijondon Organ Scliool. lii 1878 he was the 
English oilicial representative organist at the 
Paris Exhibition, wIkti^ he was^aAvardod a 
gold medal. Tn the folloAving year h(5 avus for I 
a time chaplain at Paris, but his connection j 
with the organ school Avas resumed once more, 
and he died at that institution 5 July 1888. 
Clark was a voluminous Avriter of slight pieces 
for the organ, harmoninin, and piano; his 
talents Avere considerable, but as a musician 
ho lacked profundity, and his compositions 
courted xjopularity Avilh the uneducated ma- 
jority rather than the esteem of the ediu;ated 
few. He was a brilliant (*xt(jnipore player, 
and his memory was remarkable. 

[Private sources ; Crockford’s Clerical Di- 
rectory for 1883; Musical .Standard, xxv. 19 
Musical Kecor<l for 1883 ; Times, 7 July 1883.] 

W. B. S. 

CLARK, GEORGE AITKEM (1823- 
1873), manufacturer and philanthropist, was 
the son of John Clark, thread manufacturer, 
Paisley, where he was born on 9 Aug, 1823. 
He was educated at the Paisley grammar 
school, and while still a lad was in 1840 sent 
across the Atlantic to enter the firm of Kerr 
& Co, at Hamilton, Ontario. On reaching 
manhood he returned to Paisley, and entered 
into partnership with Messrs. Robert and 
John Ronald, shawlmakcrs, under the name 
of Ronald & Clark. In 1861 he relinquished 
the partnership to enter into company with 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Robert Kerr, as a 
thread manufacturer. AVith a vieAv to ex- 
tend the business he went in I800 to tne 
United States, and, finding that they were 
much hampered by the high protective du- 


ties, the firm in I8IU resolved to establish a 
branch factory at Newark, New Jersey. The 
enterprise met with great success, and Clark’s 
O.N.T. spool cotton soon became a widely 
recognised American manufacture. In 1866 
the linn amalgamated with the original firm 
of Clark under the name of Clark & Oo.,Avith 
an anchor ns their trade-mark. Clark died 
at Newark on 13 h’eb. 1873. Dy his will he 
left. 20,000/. to found four scholarships of 
300/. a year eacli, tenable for three years, at 
Glasgow University, and 20,000/. to build a 
town hall in Paisley. The firm of Clark & Co. 
subscrihod 40, (XX)/. additional for the hitter 
purpose, and the building styled the * George 
A. (’lark Town Hall’ was opened in 1882. 

[Biographical notices of the Clark family added 
to Notice of the Inauguration of the George A. 
(XarkToAvn Hall, Paisley; Irving’s Diet, of Immi- 
nent .Scotsmen ; Glasgow University Calendar.] 

T. V. H. 

CLARK, JAME8, M.D. (rf. 1819), phy- 
sician, practised for many years in Dominica, 
and had tlie honour of being a]jpoinl ed a mem- 
bt‘r of bis majesty’s council 11 that island. 
HoAvas a fellow of the Royal Collei ' of Physi- 
cians of Edinburgh. He died a Hatton Gar- 
den, London, on 21 Jan. 1819( Gefft. Ma(j. vol. 
lxxxix.pt. i.p. 184). As the result oft wont y- 
livti years* practice in the W(\st Indices, Clark 
published ‘ A Treatise on the YelloAV Fever as 
it appeared in the Island of Dominica in the 
years 1793-4-6-6.’ To which are added Ob- 
servations on . . . other West India Diseases; 
also, the CTiemical Analysis and jSIedical Pro- 
perties of the 1 lot IMineral Waters in the same 
Island,’ 8vo, London, 1797. He. also wrote^ 
largely in the medical and scit)ntifjc serials of 
the day, and was a member of various learn(;d 
bodies, including the Royal .Society, the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and the Socicity of Arts. 

[Biog. Diet, of Living Authors (1810) ; llouss’s 
Alphabetical Roj'istor of Living Authors; Oalli- 
seii’s McdiciniscJics Schriftstoller-Lexicon.] 

G. G. 

CLARK, Sir JAMES (1788-1 870), phy- 
sician, Avasborn at Cullen, Banffshire, 14 Dec. 
1788. After education at the parish school 
he went to the university of Ahordeen, where 
he graduated M.A., and returning to his na- 
tiA'^e county enterecl the ollice ot a Avriter to 
the signet. Law did not suit him, and he 
soon determined to make medicine his pro- 
fession. In 1809 he became a member of the 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and at 
once entered the navy as assistant-surgeon, 
llis first ship was wrecked on the coast of 
New Jersey, and when he was promoted and 
appointed to another ship she also waa 
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wrecked. He sen-ed without casualty in two 
more vessels, and made, in conjunction with 
Parry, the Arctic voyager, some experiments 
on the temperature of the Gulf Streani. At 
the end of the war he was put on half-pay, 
and made use of his leisure hy attending the 
university of Edinburgh, where he graduated 
M.D. in 1817. In 1818 he took a phthisical 
patient to the south of Franco, and thence 
to Switzerland, and began to accumulate 
observations on the eflecl- of climate upon 
phthisis. In 1819 Clark settled in Home, 
where he continued to practise till he moved 
to London in In summer he visited 


vention and Cure of Chronic Diseases,’ 1829 
is an enlargement of his publication of 1820* 
and has the merit of giving information on a 
subject on which at the time of its publication 
few English physicians had written anything. 
His 'iWtise on Pulmonary Consumption/ 

! 1885, is chiefly a compilation. In 1842 he 
' issued ^ Ilemarks on Medical Reform, in a 
’ letter addressed to Sir James Graham,’ and 
i in 1848 an enlarged edition of the letter. The 
! fir.*?! edition proposed that there should be 
' but two medical qualifications, a degree of 
I M.T5. for general practitioners, and one of 
I M.l). for teachers of medicine and consultants, 


the mineral s])rings aiul universities of Ger- | 
many, studied climate, and enlarged his ac- ' 
quaintance with the wealthy part of English j 
society. Prince Leopold, afterwards king of 
the lielgians, whom he had met at a Ger- i 
man bath, made him hi.s physician, and in j 
1834 obtained for him the appointment of I 
physician to the Diu^hess of Kent. On | 
Queen Victoria’s accession he was made phy- | 
sician in ordinary, and in October 4887 was ' 
created a baronet. He was generally es- 
teemed, and was especially trusted at the 
court ; his practice steadily increased till 
he became un])opular owing to his supposed 
conduct in the case of Lady Flora Hastings. 
The growth of a fatal abdominal tumour had 
led to the unjust suspicion that she was preg- 
nant, and Sir James Clark was called upon 
to ex])res8 an opinion upon her condition. 
Naval surgeons are usually ignorant of the 
diseases of women, and since leaving the navy 
Clark’s practice had probably taught him 
little of this part of medicine. He gave an 
erron<»ous opinion and incurred much un- 
popularity. Ills probity was known at court, 
and in spite of this grave professional mis- 
take he cont inued to be trusted there, but 
the public ceased to seek his advice, and it 
was long before he had many patients again. 
In 1882 ho was elected F.H.S. lie served 
upon several royal commissions, on the senate 
of the London University (1838-05), and 
on the general medical council (1858-00). 
He married Barbara, daughter of Rev. .John 
Stephen, and left a son, the present Sir J. F. 
Clark. Ill 1 800, having long lived in Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, he gave up practice 
and Hit i red to Bagshot Park, which was lent 
to him by the queen. He died there 29 June 
1870. His first publication was his Edin- 
burgh M.l). dissertation, * De Frigoris Eflec- j 
tibns,’ 1817; the next ‘Notes on Climate, | 
Diseases, Hospitals, and Medical Schools in 
France, Italy, and Switzerland,’ 1820; and | 
in 1 822 he printed at Rome a letter in Italian j 
on ‘ Medical Education at Edinburgh.’ His 
book ‘ The Influence of Climate in the Pre- 


botli degrees to be given by a central examin- 
ing board. In the second edition this defi- 
nite idea is modified and obscured. Both 
editions make it clear that the writer’s know- 
ledge of university education and of medical 
teaching was inade<]uate, and that he shared 
the excessive estimate then prevalent of the 
value of examination. Clark was famous for 
the care he took in his prescriptions to conceal 
the nauseous flavour of drugs, and a general 
desire to conciliate his contemporaries is ap- 
j parent in his works. He has made no addi- 
tion to medical knowledge, but he occupied 
an important public position with integrity, 
and fully deserved the royal favour he enjoyed. 

[Royal Society’s Obituary Notices, 1871 ; 
Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, vol. iii.] N, M. 

CLARK, JEREMIAH (rf. 1809), organ- 
ist and composer, son of Charles Clark, 
a lay vicar of Worcester Cathedral, was 
probably born at Worcester. He was edu- 
cated as a chorister in the cathedral choir 
(of which he was subsequently a lay clerk) 
under Elias Isaac (1734-1798), for many 
years organist of Worcester Cathedral. Be- 
tween 1770 and 1780 Clark seems to have 
settled in Birmingham as an organist and 
teacher of music. He played at the festival 
I in 1778, and on 27 April 1/89 a song by him, 

' written in commemoration of the king’s re- 
covery, was performed at the public thanks-' 
giving. In .Tune 1795 he was announced to 
play the harpsichord at the Birmingham 
Theatre during the forthcoming season,, and 
on 27 Nov. 1797 he got up a concert for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the 
j killed at the battle of Camperdown. In 1806 
j Clark was appointed organist of Worcester 
I Cathedral, in which capacity he conducted 
the festival of the three choirs in 1806. He 
died at Bromsgrove in May 1809. Clark 
seems (some time before 1799) to have taken 
the degree of Mus. Bac., probably at Oxford, 
though his name does not occur in the pub- 
lished lists of graduates. His earliest publi- 
cation was a set of eight songs with instru- 
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mental accompaniments, which appeared be- 
fore he settled in Birmingham. He also 
published a second set of eight songs, a set 
of harpsichord sonatas, with accompaniments 
for two violins and a violoncello, two glees for 
three voices (in 1791), a set of ten songs with 
orchestral accompaniments (in 1799), a set 
of eight songs and four canzonets, and a series 
of instructions for singers. His works show 
him to have been a clever musician ; he was 
much patronised by Lord Dudley and Ward. 

[ChamberN’s Biographical Illustrations of Wor- 
cestershire, 468 ; Lysons and Amott’s Annals of 
the Three Choirs, 86, &c. ; Langford’s Century of 
Birmingham Life, i. 337, ii. 118, 128 ; Brit.Mus. | 
Music Catalogue; information from Mr S. S. \ 
Stratton.] W. B. S. I 

CLARK, JOHN (1688-1736), writing- 
master, son of J ohn Clark, a sea captain who 
was drowned in his own ship on the Goodwin 
Sands, entered Merchant Taylors’ School on 
10 March 1696-7, and was subsecpiently 
apprenticed to one Snow, a writing-master, 
vinder whom he became a proficient in the 
art of penmanship, which by bis treatises on 
the subject he did much to simplify. He 
published : 1 . * The Penman’s i5ivorsiou in 
the usual hands of Great Britain in a free 
and natural manner,’ 1708. 2. ^Writing 

improved, or Penmanship made easy in its 
useful and ornamental parts, with various 
examples in all the hands,’ 1712, 2iid ed. 
1714. 3, M^octures on Accounts, or Book- 

keeping after the Italian Method by double 
entry of debtor and creditor,’ 1 732. He died 
in 1736, and was buried at Hillingdon, near 
Uxbridge. 

[Noble’s Continuation of Granger’s Biogra- 
phical Hismry, ii. 3,')6 ; Robinson’s Merchant 
Taylors* Retrister, i. 337.] J. M. R. 

CLARK, JOHN, M.D. (1744-1805), me- 
dical philanthropist, was borif in 1744 at Rox- 
burgh. lie studied divinity at Edinburgh, 
but afterwards turned to medicine. In 1768 
he obtained the appointment of surgeon’s 
mate in the East India Company’s service. 
He retired from it about 1775, and settled in 
practice near Newcastle, having previously 
graduated M.D. at St. Andrews. He became 
well known for his active interest in schemes 
for the benefit of the sick poor. He was the 
founder of the Newcastle Dispensary; he re- 
commended reforms in the management of the 
infirmary, and he called attention to the need 
of hospitals for infectious diseases, both in 
that town and elsewhere. He died at Bath on 
15 April 1805. Apart from his labours as a 
medical philanthropist, his credit rests on the 
two following works, which contain a good 
many valuable facts and principles relating 


to climatoWy'and epidemiology: * Obser^ 
vations on Fevers, and on the Scarlet Fever 
with Ulcerated Sore Throat at Newcastle in 
1778,^ Loud. 1780; ^Observations on the 
Diseases in Long Voyages to Hot Countries, 
particularly the East Indies,’ 2 vols. Lond. 
1792. Ilis minor writings are * Letter upon 
the Influenza,’ ‘Account of a Plan for New- 
castle Infirmary,’ and various papers on insti- 
tutions for infectious diseases in Newcastle 
and other populous towns. His son William 
(1788-1809) is noticed below. 

^ [DictionnaireEncyclopMiquedes Sciences M6- 
dicales, vol. xvii. 1875.] C. C. 

CLARK, JOHN (d. 1807), Gaelic scholar, 
was a land and tithe agent. lie published 
what purports to bo a collection of translations 
of highland poems under the title, ‘ Works 
of the Caledonian Bards,’ Edinburgh, 1778, 
8vo, and ‘ An Answer to Mr. Shaw’s Inquiry 
into the Authenticity of the Works of Ossian,* 
Edinburgh, 1 7 8 1 , 8 vo. Clark reported on the 
state of agriculture in Brecknock, Radnor, 
and Hereford for the board ol agriculture, 
each report being published separal v ly in 1 794 
under the title of ‘General view of Agri- 
culture,’ &c., 4to. Ho also wrote a treatise 
on ‘The Nature and Value of Leasehold Pro- 
perty,’ which appeared posthumously in 1 808. 
He died at Pembroke in ]^07. He was a 
fellow of the Edinburgh Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

[Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxvii. pt. ii. p. 687 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

CLARK, JOHN, comedian (c?. 1879). 
[See Clarke, John.] 

CLARK, JOSEPH (d. 1696?), posture- 
master, of Pall Mall, although n well-grown 
man, and inclining to stoutness, was enabled 
to contort his body in such a manner ns to 
represent almost any kind of deformity and 
dislocation. Tlie ‘ Guardian ’ (No. 102) sptiaks 
of him as having been ‘ the plague of all the 
tailors about town,’ for he would be measured 
in one posture, which lie chan^red for another 
when his clothes were brought home. He 
even imposed upon the famous surgeon, J amos 
Moleyns or Mullins, to whom he applied as 
a pretended patient. He dislocatea t he ver- 
tebrm of his back and other parts of his body 
in so frightful a fashion that Moleyns was 
shocked at the sight, and would not so much 
as attempt his cure. Among other freaks he 
often passed as a begging cripple with persons 
in whose company he -had been but a few 
minutes before. Upon such occasions he 
would not only twist his limbs out of shape, 
but entirely alter the expression of his face. 
Ilis powers of facial contortion are said to 
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have been equally extraordinary. C’lark was 
dead before 1097; bjvelyn, in bis ^Niimis- 
inata/ published in tliat y(*ar, mentions him as 
* our late Proteus (Hark ’ (p. 277). A year latc^r 
abrief aceount of him was communicated to 
the Koyal Society (7V//7. I'raiis. xx. 202). lie 
is the subject of t wo drawings, by ^Old* La~ 
roon, in tempest’s ^ Cryes and Ilabits of Lon- 
don,^ 1088. 

|JhTicnila‘ Tlearnianfe, i. 349-51 ; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist, of Ihigland, 2ml edit., iv 351-2.] 

G. G. 

CLARK, RICHARD (1709-1831), city 
chamberlain, was born in the parish of St. 
Botolph-witliont-Aldgate in March 1739. Tie 
was admitted an attorney, and obtained a 
considerable j^ractice in his ju'ofession. In 
1770 he was elected alderman of the Broad 
Street ward on the resignation of Aider- 
man Hopkins, and in the following year 
served the oiHce of sheriff. At tlie bye elec- 
tion in September 1781, occasioned by the 
death of Alderman Hayley, he contested the 
vacant seat for the city, but was defeat ed by 
Sir Wativin Lewes, the lord mayor, by 2,08/> 
to 2,387. In 1784 Clark was elected lord 
mayor, and on JO May was appointed 
presidimt of Christ’s llospital. On the death 
of Wilkes he was elect ed chamberlain of Lon- 
don, 2 Jan. 1798, In the, same year he re- 
signed his posta^of alderman and president 

of Christ’s Hospital, and was appointed pre- 
sident of Bridewell. 

He was fond of mixing in literary society, 
and in 1785 was elected a fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, At the age of lifteen 
ho was introduced Ly Sir .Tolin Hawkins to 
Dr. Johnson, whoso suppers at the Mitre 
Tavern in Fleet Street he used frequently to 
attend. He was also a member of tlie Essex 
Head Club, for which he had been proposed 
by Johnson himself. In 1776 Clark married 
Margaret, the daughter of John Pistor, a 
woollendraper in Aldcrsgate, by whom he 
left two sons. In 1774 he purchased the 
Porch House in Guildford Street, Chertsey, 
famous ns the* last residence of Cowley the 
oet. Here Clark lived during the latter 
ays of his life. He died at Cliertsoy on 
16 Jan. 1831 , in his ninety-second year, having 
held the post of chamberlain for thirty-three 
years. IHs bust, executed by Sievier in 1829, 
and his portrait, painted by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, are in the possession of the corporation 
at Guildhall. 

[Gent. Mag. (1831), ci. (pt. i.) 184-5, 652; 
Boswell’s Johnson (Croker), iv. 202 /t., v. 148 ; 
Brayley’s Surrey (1850), ii. 216-17; Trollope’s 
Christ’s Hospital (1831), p. 345. For a list of 
those who were presented with the honorary 


freedom of the city while Clark was ehamhta*- 
lain, see London’s Roll of Fame (1884), chap, vi.] 

G. F. R. B. 

CLARK, RICHARD (1780-1856), musi- 
cian, was born at Datchet on 6 April 1780. 
He came of a musical family, for his mother 
was a daughter of John Sale the elder, a lay 
clerk of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where 
Clark was admitted at an early age as cho- 
rister, under Dr. Aylward. He also sang at 
J'iton College', under Stephen Heather. In 
1802, on the death of his grandfather, Clark 
succeeded him as lay clerk at St. George’s 
Chapel and Eton College, both of which ap- 
pointments he held until 1811. , In 1805 he 
was appointed secretary of the Glee Club,, 
and about tbe same period occasionally acted 
as deputy at tlie Chapel Royal for Jhirtle- 
man; at St. Paul’s for bis uncle, J. Sale;, 
and at Westminster for his uncle, J. B. Sale. 
Oil 3 July 1814 he was elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Musicians. On 1 Oct. 
1820 Chirl V was a])]K)inted a gentleman of the 
Chapel Itoyal, in I lie place of Joseph Corfe. 
He also acted as deputy-organist for J. Staf- 
ford Smith. In 1827 he became a vicar choral 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in the follow- 
ing year a lay clerk at Westminster Abbey. 
In 1814 Clark publislied a collection of poetry 
.selected from the glees and catches sung at 
the (kitcdi Club and other similar meetings. 
In the prelace to this book was an account of 

the, national anthem, in which the authorship, 
was attriliuted to Henry Carey (f/. 1743) [q.v. J 
A second edition appeared in 1824, in which 
tliis account wa.s omitted, as two 5 '^oars pre- 
viously Clark had started the still undecided 
controversy as to the authorship of ‘God 
save the Iving’ by publishing a pamphlet 
upon the subject, in which ho attributed it. 
— \vith more power of invention than criti- 
cal acumen — to tho Elizabethan com]) 08 er, 
John Bull [q.V.] Although the untrust- 
wortliiness ot Clark’s statements and tho 
worthlessness of his criticisms have been re- 
peatedly exposed, the erroneous idea which 
he was the lirst to circulate is still accepted 
in some quarters, probably owing to the lucky 
coincidence by which the alleged composer 
of the English national anthem boars a name- 
so closely associated with Englishmen. Not 
content with this display of his powers of 
antiquarian research, in 1836 (JlarK brought 
out another remarkable work, ‘ Reminiscences 
of Handel,’ in which he proved (to his own 
satisfaction) that the air known as * The Har- 
monious Blacksmith’ must have been sung 
by a blacksmith at Cannons, near Edgware, 
of the name of Powell, and overheard by 
Handel. He showed his faith in this dis- 
covery by set ting up memorials to Powell,, 
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■<intt by buying an anvil whicli he believed 
was the identical one upon wliich the black- 
smith accompanied his song. Thanks to 
Clark, this implement is still preserved as a 
relic of Handel. These antiijuarian vagaries 
were not in themselves of any harm, but un- 
fortunately Clark advocated them with an 
energy worthy of a better cause, and thus 
through him two utterly unfounded ideas 
were very generally accepted as true. Much 
more useful were Clark’s endeavours to ob- 
tain for the singing men and choristers of 
‘Cathedrals the ancient privileges of which in 
‘Course of time they had been deprived. In 
1841 he returned once more to the subject of 
John Hull, and issued a prospectus for the 
publication of all the extant works of the 
Elizabethan composer. This, howeyer, does 
Jiot seem to have been responded to by the 
public. Ill 184;3 Clark published an arrange- 
ment of an organ or virginal ‘ Miserere ’ of 
Bull’s, to which he fitted words ; this was 
performed at Christ Church, Newgate St reet, | 
on 8 Aug. 1843, before the king of Hanover. 
In 1847 (!Jlark advocated the erection of a 
monument to Caxton; his letters on this 
subject to the ^ Sunday Times ’ i^'ro repub- 
lished ill pamphlet form. In 1852 he printed 
a small essay on the derivation of the word 
' madrigal.^ Besides these works, Clark was 
the composer of a few anthems, S:c, lie died 
suddenly at the LitHngton Tower, West- 
minster Abbey, on 5 Oct. 1853. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, vol. i. ; Chapel Boyal 
Clioquo Book; Records of Royal 80 c. of Musi- 
ciiins; Musical Gazette, 18 Oct. 1856 Appendix 
to Bomroso’s Choir Chant Book; Brit. Mus.Cat. 
The history of the ‘National Anthem’ discus- 
sion is well treated in a series of articles hy 
Mr. W. II. (’urnmings in the Musical Times for I 
1878.1 W. B. 8. f 

CLARK, SAMUEL (1810-1875), edu- 
cationalist, the youngest of ten children 
of Joseph and Euiny Clark, was born at 
Southampton on 19 May 1810. Ilis father, 
a prosperous brush and basket maker of the ! 
town, was a member of the .Society of Friends. I 
‘Samuel was brought up a strict (luakcr. One of 
his earliest recollections was of the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, who, on his visit to Eng- 
land in 1814, having expressed a wish to visit 
,a good specimen of the English middle (dass, 
was introduced to the Clarks, and patted the 
boy’s head. Clark was sent to a private school 
Southampton, but at the age of thirteen and 
a half his father took him away to his own 
business, in spite of his own and his mother’s 
en treaties. Though business hours were from 
six a.m. to eight p.m., he found time for his 
books, and always kept some classical author 
open in his desk. His constitution was per- 


I maneutly weakened by tlu^ exertion, and 
; during his whole life he Avas never free from 
I dyspepsia. He became widl rmid in Latin, 

I Greek, Hebrew, French, and German, and 
I had a very full and accurate^ knowledge of 
I geogT*aphy and chemistry, and he also deve- 
loped a power of leet uring on physical scienci 
Aft er taking measures to secure a competency 
for his parents and unmarried sisters, lie went 
to Loudon in 1 836, and bt*came a partner in 
the old-established publishing iirm of Dart on 
& Son, llolborn Jlill, which thus became 
‘Darton & Clark.’ 

During his residence in Southampton he 
formed a warm friimdship with Frederick 
Denison Maurice, whose fat her was residing 
there. When he came to London, this friend- 
ship was pursiuHl, Maurice having been just 
appointed chajilain of Guy’s Hospital. He 
confided his religious difficulties to Maurice, 
who addr<iss(Kl to him the series of letters 
which were publislmd in 1837 as ‘The King- 
dom of Christ . . . in Letters to a Miimber of 
the Society of Friends.’ The same year Mau- 
rice baptised Clark at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Southwark. This friendslii]) continued 
through life. 

In J anuary 1839 Clark matriculated at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. His residence was in- 
terrupted by his business, wbieh he still lu^pt 
on in London, and he did not take his de- 
gree for soA’on years. While in residence ho 
spent his evenings in litei'ary work to defray 
his college expenses. For several years he 
edited ‘Peter Parley’s Annual’ for his firm, 
and wrot(^ some of the volumes, e.g. ‘ Peter 
Parley’s 'fales of tlui Sun, Aloon, and Stars.’ 
Til J 843 he dissolved partnership with Darton, 
and went abroad with Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Edward) Strachey, visiting Italy and Greece. 

In 1846 he graduated, and the same year was 
ordained to thecuracyof Heyford, Northamp- 
tonshire; but a few Aveoks afterwards was 
appointed, at Maurice’s recommeiulation , vice- 
]>rincipal of St. Mark’s Training College for 
Schoolmasters, of wliich Derwent Coleridge 
[q. v.] was principal. Lord John Russell’s go- 
vernment on coming into ]>ower in 1846 drew 
up a scheme for the furtherance of national 
elementary instruction. Up to this time the 
prevailing theory of the clergy was that the 
national schoolmaster should be in deacon’s 
orders, and there Avas a strong tone of eccle- 
siasticism in the training colleges. Clark 
disliked this, and entered heartily into the 
broader Avhig views. The curriculum of the 
college had been hitherto almost confined to 
Latin, mathematics, and ecclesiastical music. 
Clark was vice-principal of the college for 
four years, and during that time he com- 
pletely revolutionised its methods. He was a 
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brilliant lecturer, and the most zealous and 
painstaking of teachers, lie had made geo- , 
graphy a special study for some years, and in , 
1849 he published ^ ISlaps iUuslrati\’e of the | 
Physical and Political liistory of the British 
Empire’ (National Society). Nothing nearly 
so full had ever been publislied before. It 
comprised twelve folio maps, showing physical 
andgeological features, meteorology, political, 
statistical, and historical facts, the British 
dominions on a uniform scale, illustrations of 
the ecclesiastical history, and the present ec- 
clesiastical divisions. The late J. R. Green 
renounced the historical maps the best that 
e knew. Clark from this time to the end 
of his life continued to publish a handsome 
series of wall-maps in conjunction with Mr. 
Stanford and the National Society. lie 
married in 1849 Miss Heath, who like him- 
self had come from the Society of Friends 
into the church of England. They had one 
child, a delicate and remarkably clever boy, 
who outlived his father just long enough to 
take orders, and to die almost immediately 
afterwards. In 1860 repeated attacks of 
dysentery forced Clark to resign his post at 
St. Mark’^s. In the spring of 1861 he became | 
principal of the training college at Battersea. | 
Iluring this interval he made a free transla- 
tion 01 Professor Guyot’s ^ Earth and Man,’ 
which was published by J. W. Parker & 
Son. On his appointment to Battersea lie 
found the college in a very low condition, 
and he raised it to the highest place among 
all the colleges. His methods were simple. 
Ho was a capital organiser. He attached his 
staft'to him, so that to a man they were always 
loyal. ‘His lectures,’ said his favourite pupil 
and successor, ‘ were always vigorous, clear, 
logical, and incisive, admirably arranged and 
illustrated, and enlivened by a free and con- 
stant interchange of thought with his class.’ 
He extended the study of English literature, 
and took great inttirest in the theory of teach- 
ing. Under his management the college took 
a high place in the annual government ex- 
aminations, and produced a large number of 
excellent school piasters. 

In 1857 his home happiness wuis shattered 
by the sudden death of his wife, but he bravely 
continued his work. He was highly esteemed 
by the committee of council on education, 
and he was much consulted on the subject of 
‘codes ’and ‘standards.’ In the exhibition 
of 1862 he was one of the educational judges. 
That year he married again, but the con- 
tinued illness of his boy, and the unsettled 
state of the students caused by changes in the 
educational system, begun to tell upon his 
health again, and he therefore accepted the 
li ving of Bredwardine, Herefordshire. He had ^ 


had near upon a thousand students under his 
tuition during his seventeen years of training 
college life. 

His parochial work was done thoroughly 
and conscientiously. He went on map draw- 
ing, and became a diocesan inspector of schools. 
In 1868, in conjunction with Mr. (now Sir 
George) Grove, he compiled the large ‘ Bible 
Atlas ’ which was published by the Christian 
Knowledge Society. He was also one of the 
writers in the ‘ Siieaker’s Commentary,’ con- 
tributing Leviticus, the latter part of Exodus, 
and Micah. His last illness put a stop to his 
comment on Habakkuk. He was chosen as 
one of the Old Testament revisers. In 1871 
the Bisliop of Hereford presented him to the 
living of Eaton Bishop. He had for the last 
three years been subject to painful attacks of 
illness. He was on a visit to Cosham in 
Hampshire when the last attack came on* 
He bore it with great patience, and died on 
17 July 1876. He is buried, and his son 
, beside him, in Wymering churchyard. 

[Memorials from Journals and Letters of 
Samuel Clark, M.A., edited by his wife, 1878; 
personal recollections of the writer.] W. B. 

CLARK, THOMAS, M.l). (df. 1792),. 
seceding miiiister in Ireland, was a native of 
Scotland, and a graduate of medicine at 
Glasgow. Prior to 1746 he was tutor and 
chaplain in a gentleman’s family in Galloway,. 
He joined the Duke of Cumberland’s army 
on the outbreak of the second Jacobite re- 
bellion. In 1748 lie was licensed as a preacher 
by the ‘ associate presbytery ’ in Glasgow, 
and on 27 June 1749 he was sent by that 
jiresbytery on a mission to Ulster. lie was 
ordained in ‘ William McKinley’s field,’ at 
Cabans, near Ballybay, co. Monaghan, on 
23 July 1761, being the third seceding mini- 
ster ordained in Ireland. Travelling through 
various parts of Ulster, he preached with 
great zeal in opposition to the ‘ new light ’ 
view's, then in much vogue among the presby- 
terians. Killon gives a graphic description 
of his dark visage, gaunt figure, Scottish 
brogue, and highland bonnet. His objections 
to the phraseology of the oath of abjura- 
tion, and to the usual forms observed in oath 
taking, led to his being fined in May 1762, 
after which he retired to Scotland for some 
months. He resumed his work in Ireland, 
but tvas arrested for disloyalty at Newbliss 
on 23 Jan. 1764, at the instance of Robert 
Nesbit and William Burgess, presbyterian 
elders of Ballybay. After a confinement at 
Monaghan for two months and eleven days, 
ho was released at the next assize, owing to 
an informality in his committal. Left in 
peace Clark’s influence as a preacher declined, 
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and with it his means of subsistence, though 
he made something as a medical practitioner. 
He emigrated to America, sailing from Nar- 
rowwater, near Newry, on 10 May, and reach- 
ing New York on 28 July 1704. lie had 
received two calls from congregations in New 
England, but he settled ultimately at J^ong- 
Cane, Abbeville, South Carolina ; and here 
he was found dead in his study on 26 IJec. 
1792. Ilis wife had died at Cahans on 
18 Jlec. 1702. Clark was the earliest author 
of the secession churcli in Ireland. He pub- 
lished: 1. ‘A Jlrief Survey of some Princi- 
ples maintained by the (hiiieral Hynod of 
Ulster,' «&c., Armagh, 1751, 12mo. 2. ‘ Re- 

marks upon the maimer and form of Swear- 
ing by touching and kissing the Gospels,' ^Vrc., 
Glasgow, 1752, l8mo (jiartly extracted from 
an anonymous work, ‘The New Mode of 
Swearing,' 1719. The seceders’ opposition 
to what tliey called ‘ kissing the calf’s skin' 
led to their being allowed to make oath in 
the Scottisli form with ujdifted hand, aright 
since 1888 extended to all presbyterians). 
3. *New Light set in a Clear Ijight,' second 
< A a late Pamphlet,' i’tc., 

Posthumous was 4. ‘ A 
Pastoral and Farewell Letter,’ &c., 1792, 8vo. 

[Reid's Hist. Presb. (Ji. in Ireland (Killon), 
1867, iii. 311 sq. ; Witherow’s Hist, and Lit. 
Mem. of Presb. in Ireland, 2nd ser. 1880, 
p. 86 sq.] A. U. 

CI^RK, THOMAS, M.U. (1801-1807), 
chemist, was born in 1801 M Ayr. His father 
was a skilful shipmaster, who sailed all his life 
to foreign parts without once incurring serious 
mishap, and his mother a woman of character 
and ingenuity, who invented the so-called 
* Ayrshire needlework. He went to school 
at the Ayr Academy until he was fifteen, and 
was thought a dull hoy at first ; mathematics, 
however, drew him out, and he became known 
as * the philosopher.' His schooling over, he 
was placed in the counting-house of Macin- 
tosh, the waterproofer, in Glasgow, from 
which he was transferred after a few’ years to 
the St. liollox chemical works. In 1836 he 
became lecturer on chemistry at the Glasgow 
Mechanics' Institution ; the same date marks 
his discovery of the pyrophosphate of soda, 
a research which Herschel, in his * Discourse 
on the Study of Natural J’hilosophy ' (p. 170), 
singles out for commendation. To improve 
his footing in the scientific world, he entered 
as a candidate for the M.D. degree of Glas- 

f ow in 1827, completing his curriculum in 
831 ; in the interval he became apothecary 
to the infirmary (1829), and wrote several 
pharmaceutical papers in the * Glasgow Me- 
dical Journal' (Nos. 11, 12, 14). In 1832 he 


contributed a noteworthy article to the ‘W est- 
minster Review' on weights and measures, 
and in 1 834-6 two articles on the patent laws. 
In 1833 he was elected professor of chemistry 
in Marisohal College and University, Aber- 
deen, after a competitive examination. He 
occupied the chair until the fusion of the 
Marischal College and University with King's 
College and University in 1860, when he was 
pensioned ; but his career as a teacher prac- 
tically came to an end in 1843, owing to ill 
health. In 1848 he had so far recovered as to 
resume residence in Aberdeen, although not 
his professorial work. He died on 27 Nov. 1807* 

Clark entered vigbrously into many con- 
troversies, academical, civic, and political, and 
wrote several pamphlets and many newspaper 
articles upon them. After he became unable 
to teach he gave much of his time to the study 
of English philology and grammar. One of 
his conclusions is that our modern English 
was a dialect coexisting with the Anglo- 
Saxon, but not derived from it. Another 
of his points was to distinguish in practice 
between the original (and still colloquial) 
usage with regard to the relative pronouns 
‘ that' and ‘ who' or * which ;' the latter he 
would have restricted to those occasions when 
the meaning of jthe relative could be equally 
well rendered by * and he' or ‘ but he,’ * she ' 
or ‘it' (see Bain, JEtiglish Grammar ^ Pre- 
face, and elsewhere). Another of his ama- 
teur labours which occupied him many years 
was to arrange the gospels in parallel cf)lumns, 
and to tabulate the various Greek readings of 
the first three ; by this work, which was with- 
held from publication by his executors, it is 
stated by his biographer. Dr. Alexander Bain, 
that ‘ no such elaborateness of inquiry was 
ever shown in any learned research.' Nearly 
at the end of his life Chirk emerged for a 
moment from his privacy to take his seat in 
the university court ofSt. Andrews, as assessor 
appointed by the rector, Mr. J . S. Mill, who had 
known and esteemed him for many years. 

Clark is best known by his water tests and 
by his process for softening chalk waters. 
His soap test (for hardness) made a new de- 
parture in the analysis of waters, and was . 
speedily enforced by the government in the 
examination of all waters proposed to be sup- 
plied to towns. His other great invention 
was the jirocess of softening waters rendered 
hard by the presence of bicarbonate of lime 
ill solution, a process that Thomas Graham 
has been known to speak of as ‘ the most con- 
summate example of applied science in the 
whole circle of the arts.* If forty gallons of 
water in which caustic lime has been dissolved 
be added to five hundred gallons of hard water, 
or water holding bicarbonate of lime in solu- 
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tion, the second molecule of carbonic acid in were chiefly scenes in Scotland, but were 
the latter leaves it to combine with t he caustic sometimes taken from localities south of the 
lime, the result being that all the lime (two border. lie was in the habit of wintering 
pounds) is deposited in the form of the in- in the south, a few years before his death, 
soluble carbonate, and the 540 gallons of which took place at Dundarach, Aberfoyle, 
w'ater remain clear and soft. Water so soft- 7 Oct. 1876. A.mong his better works may 
ened would require only one-third the quantity be mentioned, ^Waiting for the Ferry,’ ^ A 
of soap to make a lather ; also there would be Quiet Morning on Loch Awe,’ ^ Spring,’ 
no fur on the surface of boilers. The advan- ^ Summer,* and ^ The Fai'm Yard, Woodside, 
tage of Clark’s process over other softening SuiTey.’ 

processes is that no derivative compounds [Private information.] L. P. 

remain behind in the water. ^ This character,’ 

says Clark, ‘is as fortunate as it is rare in CLARK, WILTjIAM (d. 1008), catholic 
chemical j)rocesses.’ Ajiother advantage is priest, received his education at the English 
that the quantity of organic matter in the college, Doiiay, where he arrh^ed on 6 Aug. 
water is greafly reduced by the precipita- (Becords of the Ent/Ush Cat holies 

tiofi of file chalk, the wah'v in large bulk Two years later he proceeded to the English 
having the natural pure blue colour of uncon- ollegc at, Home, and he was one of eight 
taminated water. The process is soinewliat priests simt thence to England in April 1592 
expensive, from the number of reservoirs re- ih. 298; Foley, Becords^Vi.Wl). He took 
quired; hut the cost of the caustic lime is in active part in the violent disputes between 
more than balanced by the high price got for the secxihir clergy and the jesuits consequent 
the chalk thrown down. Althongli th(‘ process on the appointment of lUackwell as arch- 
was favourably reported on to the govc^rn- priest, and he was one of the thirty-three 
ment in 1851 by (Iraham, Miller, and Ilott- prit‘8ts who signed the appeal against Black- 
mann, it was opposed by the metropolitan well clat(‘d from Wisbech Ca.stle, 17 Nov. 
water companies, and has been adopted at 1000 (Dodd, Church Hist. (id. Tioniey, iii. 
only a few places. The following is a com- Append, p. cxliv). An unsucc.essful attempt, 
plcte list of the largcir works: Plumstcad was made to give to the first clause of the 
1854 (absorbed in 1861 by the Kent Watc breve of (’Icment VllI, in favour of the 
(k)mpany,who do not soften) ; Oalerham, 1801 appellants (5 Oct. 1602), the appearance of 
Chiltern Hills, 1807 (supplying Aylesbury restoring to them faculti('s which had been 
Tring, iS:c.); Oaiiterhury, 1869; and Ooliu r€‘C(‘ntly withdrawn, and at the same time to 
Valley, 1876 (supplying tlui district as far a; exclude Clark, Watson, and Bliuit from its 
Harrow, Hendon, and Edgwan*, from tin operation (eV/. p. cBcxxi). In 1602 he was an 
Tes(*rvoirs at Bushey). The proct;.ss is also in inmate of the Clink prison, Southwark. lie 
use at jmivate c.stablivshmeuts, such as Casth and William Watson, another of the apptil- 
Howard, Mentmore, Henley Park Place, uiu hint priests, w(ire induced to join the myste- 
the Herbert Hospital. Clark’s sanguine fore rious plot of Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Cob- 
cast was, ‘ The process is of such utility am ham[.seeBiiooKK, Henky,^/. 1619], and others 
such necessity to London that it will be in against James 1. On being apprehended Clark 
o]>cration as long as London lasts.’ was committed to the tTatc^hoii.se at Westmin- 

[ Biographical Meinoir of T)r. 'rhonuis Clark ster, and thence removed to the Tower. He 
by Alexander Bain, in tluj Transactions of th and most of the other prisoin^rs were after- 
Aberdeen Philosophical Society, 1840-84. J wards conveyed to Winchester under a strong 

C. C. guard, where they were tried and condemned 
CLARK, THOMAS (1820-1876), land on 15 Nov. 1603. The leaders in the con- 
scape painter, horn inWhitesido,Stirling.shire spiracy were pardoned; but George Brooke 
14 Nov. 1820, son of William Clark, W.S. [q.v.], Clark, and Watson sufiered the punish- 
shorill-substituto of Clackmannanshire, wag raoiit of traitors at Winchester on 29 Nov. 
educated at Dollar. In the course of his school Sir Dudley Carleton, who was present, says : 
days he sustained an injury to his shoulder, ‘ The two priests that led the way to the exe- 
t he eflects of which crippled liim through life, cution were very bloodily handled.’ He adds 
Having early resolved to become a painter, he that Clark ‘ stood somewhat upon his justifi- 
prosecutedatEdinburgh the necessary studies, cation, and thought he had hard measure; 
Clark exhibited first at the Royal Scottish but imputed it to hi.s function, and therefore 
Academy when twenty years of age, and was thought his death meritorious, as a kind of 
elected an associate of the Academy in No- martyrdom ’ (Hardwickb, iState Papers^ i. 
vemb(ir 1865. At that period he resided at 387). 

No. 1 1 Castle Street, Edinburgh. He painted lie wrote ‘ A Replie unto a certain Libell 
both in water and oil colours; his subjects Atelie set foorth by Fa. Parsons, in the name 
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of the united Priests, intituled, A Manifesta- 
tion of the ^eat folly and bad spirit of cer- 
taine in England calling themselves Secular 
Priestes,’ 1603, 4to, sine loco. 

[Butler’s Memoirs of the English Catholics 
(1822), ii. 81, 82; Kecords of the English Ca- 
tholics, i. 225; Dodd’s Church History, ii. 387, 
and Tierney’s edition, iii. pp. 52, cxxxiii, clvii, 
clxxx, vol. iv. p. xlii ; Cobhett’s State Trials, ii. 
62; Foley’s Records, i. 28, 29, 35; Gardiner’s • 
Hist, of England (1 883^, i. 109,138,139; Gillow’s ' 
Bibl. Diet. i. 488 ; Flanagan’s Hist, of the Church 
in England, ii. 273.] T. C. 

CLARK, WILLI AM (1698-1780 ?), phy- 
sician, a native of Wiltshire, studied medi- 
cine at Tjcyden, where he graduated M.i). in j 
1727. He practised In London for some 
years, and removed to liradford in Wiltshire 
111 1747. Retiring from practice in 177*2, he 
lived at Colchester, dying there about 1780. 
His Leyden dissertation for M.D. was pub- 
lished in London in English in 1752, under 
the title ‘ A Medical Dissertation concerning 
the effects of the Passions on Human Bodies.’ 
He also wrote *The Province of Mid wives,’ 
London, 1751. , 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, ii. 132; Clark’s 
Works.] G. T. B. 

CLARK, WILLIAM, M.D. (1788-1 809), 
professor of anatomy, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 5 April 1788, second son of John Clark, 
M.D. [q. V.], was educated at a private school 
-at Welton in Yorkshire, and entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October 1804, He was 
elected scholar of the house in 1807, and in 
1 808 proceeded to the degree of B, A when he 
was se V enth wrangler. In the following year 
lie obtained one of the members’ prize essays, 
and was elected fellow of his college. Clark 
was a good classical scholar, but his* success 
at the tirst election after his degree when he 
could compete was mainly due to an elegant 
translation of a passage from one of Pindar’s 
^ Isthmian Odes Mn to English verse. 

Soon after ho had obtained a fellowship 
Clark began the studies required for a medi- 
cal degree. He resided for a time in Lon- 
don, where he attended the lectures of Dr. 
Abemethy and others, and in 1813 obtained 
a license to practice. Arrangements were 
afterwards made for him to accompany Lord 
Byron to Greece and the East in 1813, but, 
after several delays, the tour was finally aban- 
doned at the close of the year. 

In 1814 the professorship of anatomy in 
the university 01 Cambridge became vacant 
by the death of Sir Busick Harwood. Clark 
offered himself as a candidate, but was de- 
feated by John Haviland, who obtained 160 


votes to 136 given to Clark, John Thomas 
Woodhouse securing 60. On tliis occasion 
Byron came up to Cambridge to vote for 
Clark, and was cheered by the undergra- 
duates in the senate house. In 1817 the 
professorship of anatomy became again va- 
cant by tlie election of Haviland to the re- 
! gills professorship of physic. Clark and 
Woodhouse were again candidates, but the 
latter retired before the day of election, and 
his opponent was elected without ojqiosition. 
He took the degi'ee of M.D. in 1827, and was 
made a fellow of the Royal Society in 1836. 

Ill 1818 Clark was appointed physician 
to Sir Mark ^lasterman Sykes, hart., and in 
his company mad(^ nil extended tour through 
Italy and SicAly, 'which occupied the greater 
part of Wo years. During the Journey he 
I formed the acquaintance of several foreign 
1 men of science, studied the museums of Italy, 
j tuid made an‘angements with Caldani of 
! Florence for the execution of a series of wax 
models of tin*, anatomy of the human body, 
which are still in use in the medical school 
at Cambridge. The piircbase of these was 
authorised by the university while he was 
still abroad (grace, 1 Dec. 1819), provided 
their cost did not excet'd 260/. 

When Chirk was first elected professor of 
anatomy, his duty was confined to the de- 
liverance of an annual course of lectures on 
the anatomy and physiology of the human 
body, and in 1 822 he ])ublislied an * Analy- 
sis’ of such a course. This work is an out- 
line of a complete treatise on the subject, 
which the student might fill up for himself 
with references to standard works. From 
1814 to 1832 the anatomical collections be- 
longing to tho university were contained in 
a small building opposite t o Queens’ College. 
In 1832 they were removed to somewhat 
blotter buildings in Downing Street, and the 
professor was then enabled to commence the 
acquisition of that extensive museum of com- 
parative anatomy which has now become 
one of the best out of London. As speci- 
mens accumulated lie enlarged the scope of 
his lectures by referring tq the structure of 
other mammalian forms besides man, and by 
laying before his class tlie latest results of 
foreign resinirch. In fact, he laid the foun- 
dation of the school of biological science at 
Cambridge. He always lectured from the 
actual subject, and made the dissections him- 
self with singular neatness. On the establish- 
ment of the natural sciemcos tripOs in 1848 
he transferred tlie instriict ion in human ana- 
tomy to Mr. Humphry, retaining that of 
zoology and comparative anatomy. The ex- 
tended scope of the teaching rendered a cor- 
responding extension of the museum neces- 
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sary, and the professor, with characteristic 
liberality, lost no opportunity of increasing 
the collection at his own expense. In 1860 
he resigned the professorship, the duties of 
which had for some years been discharged 
by a deputy, on the creation of a second 
ciiair of zoology and comparative anatomy, a 
scheme which he liad pressed upon the uni- 
versity commission in 18o2, thinking it de- 
sirable that the two chairs should be tilled 
simultaneously. 

Clark took lioly orders in 1818, and in 18*24 
was presented by the master and fellows of 
his college to the small vicarage of Arrington 
in Cambridgeshire. This he exchanged in the 
following year for the vicarage of Wymeswold 
in Leicestershire. Neither of these pieties of 
preferment ent ailed residence. In 1826 he was 
present ed i)y the same society to the valuable 
rectory of Guiseley, near Leeds. Though non- 
resident, except for about three months, on an 
average, in each year, lie kept a watchful eye 
on all tliat was going forward in the parish, 
took infinite pains to select a really good cu- 


In 1851 he entered into partnership with 
A. W. Makinson, M. Inst. C.E., the firm de- 
voting special attention to the warming and 
ventilating of public buildings, lie shortly 
afterwards obtained the appointment of sur- 
veyor to the local board of health of Kings* 
ton-iipon-IIull, and devised a complete system 
of drainage for that town. In 1854 he entered 
the service of the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany, and, after acting for a year as resident 
engineer on a portion o^the East India rail- 
way, became the secretary and subsequently 
the engineer to the municipality of Calcutta. 
Clark devoted himself with zeal to his work, 
and very soon proposed a complete scheme 
for the drainage of the city, only imperfectly 
carried out owing to the expense. He also 
devised a system of waterworks, comprising 
three large pumping stations, with their filter 
beds and settling tanks. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1874, vvlien he entered into partner- 
ship w ith W. E. Bat ho, M. Inst. C.E., and in 
the same year received the appointment of 
consulting engineer to the Oudh and Rohil- 


rate, restored the church, built schools, made , kund Railway Company. In December 1874 
the rectory-house habitable, and in all w^ays he visited Madras, where he remained four 
showed his zeal for the place. He held this | months planning a system of drainage for 
living until 1859, when failing health com- | that city. He was selected by the colonial 
pelled him to resign it. He died on 15 Sept. | oftice in 1876, in concert with the govern* 


1869. He marrie^l in 1827 Mary, daughter 
of Robert Darling Willis, M.D., by whom ho 
left one son. 

Besides t he * Analysis of a Course of Lec- 
turtjs on the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Human Body* (1822), above referred to, 
Clark published: * A Case of Human Mon- 
strosity, with a Commentary,* in the * Trans. 
Camb. Phil. Soc.* (1831); * Report on Ani- 
mal Physiology,’ 1831, in the ‘Trans. Brit. 
Assoc. ; ’ a ‘ Handbook of Zoology,’ translated 


ment of New South Wales, to advise and 
report upon the water supply and drainage of 
Sydney. During a residence of two years in 
the Australian colonies he prepared schemes 
of a like description for Port Adelaide, New- 
castle, Bathurst, Goulburn, Orange, Mait- 
land, and Brisbane, and afterwards for Wel- 
lington and (3iristchurch in New Zealand. 
Among Clark’s inventions was his tied brick 
arch, of which examples exist in Calcutta 
~ ill other places in India ; and he was joint 

Irom the Dutch of J. Van ‘der Hoeven I puteiilee with Batho of the well-known steam 
(1856-8); and ‘ Catalogue of the Osteolo- | road roller. Among his schemes was a pro- 
gical Portion of Specimens contained in the ! pgsal for reclaiming the salt-water lakes in 


Anatomical Museum of the University of 
Cambridge,’ 1862. 

[Admission Books of Trim Coll. Cambridge; 
documents in Univ. Registry ; Macmillan’s Mag. 
January 1870.] . J. W. C. 

CLARK, WILLIAM (1821-1880), civil 
engineer and inventor, was born at Colches- 
ter, 17 March 1821. He Avent to King’s Col- 
lege, Ltindon, in 1842, and was elected an 
associate of tlie college in 1845.' Soon after- 
wards ho became a pupil of, and subsequently 
an assistant to, J . Birkinshaw, M. Inst. C.E., 
under whom he was employed for three years 


the neighbourliood of Calcutta. He was 
elected a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers 2 Eeb. 1864, and a member of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1807. 
He died from an affection of the liver, at Sur- 
biton, 22 Jan. 1880. He was the writer of 
‘ The Drainage) of Calcutta, 1871. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Inst, of Civil En- 
gineers, Ixiii. 308-10 (1881); Proceedings of 
Inst, of Mechanical Engineers, 1881, p. 3.] 

ti. C. B. 

CLARK, WILLIAM GEORGE (1821- 
1878), man of letters, was born in March 1821. 


on the works of the York and North Midland j His early years were passed at Barford Hall,, 
railway system. In 1850 he was connected j Gainsford, Yorkshire. He was educated at 
wdthSirGoldsworthy Gurney in the w^arming the Hodbergh grammar school and at Shrews- 
and ventilation of the houses of parliament, bury under Dr. Kennedy. He entered Trinity 
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College, Cambridge, in 1840, and, after win- i Lis Lealth. Nothing waTleA in^ stiitlfor 
nmg many pnzes as an under^dnate, was i publication. He had been ordained in 1863 
second in the classical tripos and second chan- and published a few sermons. In N ovember 
1844, the present Sir 1869 he wrote to the Bishop of JOly, stutiinr 
H. S. Maine being first in both competitions, that lie wished to give up his orders, lie 
elected lellow of Trinity College in explained his reasons fully in a pamphlet, 
1844, and resided there until 1873. He was j culled ' The Present Dangers of the Church 
afterwards tutor of his college, and was elected | of England.' The Clerical Disabilities Act, 
public orator of the university in 1857, in ! passed in 1870, which he joined in promoting, 
succession to "W. H. Bateson [q. ’v.l He tra- \ enabled him to abandon his clerical character, 
veiled in the long vacations, and gathered He resigned the public oratorsUip, but con- 
materials for several publications. ^Gazpacbo' tinned to be vice-master and fellow of bis 
(1850) gives a lively account of a tour iii college. A severe illness in the sx)ring of 
Spain in 1849. ^Peloponnesus, or Notes of 1871 broke down his health. He left Cam- 


Study and Travel (1858), is a more serious 
account of the results of a tour made in (1 reeco 
in 1856 with Dr. W. H. Thompson, master of 
Trinity College [q.v.] The articles in the first 
and third volumes of * Vacation Tourists ' 
(1801-64) record his impressions in visits to 
Italy during (Tarilialdi’s ex])edition of 1860, 
and to Poland (in company with Professor 
Birkbeck) during the insurrection of 1863. 

In 1850 Clark (with Dr. Kennedy and 
James Riddell) edited the ^ Sabrinro Corolla.' 
A friend and pupil in * Notes and Queries ' 
speaks enthusiastically of his ‘-ft'ansrations 
from ‘‘ In Memoriain,’’^aud many sales Attici 
which might have endearedhim to Sir Thomas 
More.' Clark edited the first series of ‘ Cam- 
biidge Essays' (1865), contributing a paper on 
classical education. He hel])ed to establish 
the ^Journal of Philology' ( 1868, &c.), and 
was one of its editors. He edited the essays of 
his friend, George Brimlcy [q. v.],in 1858, and 
in 1872 he published lectures on the * Middle 
Ages and the Revival of Learnmg,' previ- 
ously delivered in Edinburgh. He published 
(anonymously) in 1849 a ‘ Scale of Lyrics,' 
and contributed a poem galled * Andromaclie' 
to ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine' of April 1808, to 
which and to * Fraser's Magazine' ho was a 
frequent contributor. Ilis princijial work was 
the ‘ Cambridge Shakespeare,' mainly planned 
by himself. It gives a complete collation of 
all the early editions, with a selection of emen- 
dations by later editors. The first volume came 
out in 1803, the last in 1800. Clark co-ope- 
rated in the first volume witli Mr. Glover, 
and afterwards with Mr. Aldis Wright, suc- 
cessively librarians of Trinity. The * Globe 
edition' of Shakespeare (1804) was edited by 
Clark and Mr. Wright, who also joined in 
editing single plays of Shakespeare issued 
from the Clarendon Press. 

Clark laboured for many years upon an 
edition of Aristophanes. After a visit to Italy 
for the collation of manuscripts in 18(57, he 
began to prepare the work for juiblication, 
but never proceeded far in his task, which 
was probably interrupted by the decline of 


j bridge in the autumn of 1873 ; his powers 
j gradually failed, and he died at York 0 Nov. 

I 1878. He left property to Trinity College, 

I from which a locturesbip upon English litera- 
I tnre was founded after his death. The first 
j appointment was made in 1883. Clark’s varied 
1 scholarship was combined with a kindliness 
and charm of manner which made him for 
many years the delight of Cambridge society. 
He was a warm and loyal friend, and united 
the polish of a man of the world to the tho- 
rough knowledge of a persevering student. 

[Academy, 23 Nov. 1878 (l)yW. Aldis Wright); 

I Notes and Queries, 5th ser. x. 400, 438 (A. J. 
Munro), xi. 55 (J. Pickford) ; C. A. Bristed’s 
j Five Years in an English University (1 873), 216- 
217, 219 ; personal knowledge.) L. 8. 

CLARK, WHJJAM TIERNEY (1783- 
1852), civil engineer, was born in Bristol, on 
23 Aiig. 1783. His father having died while 
Clark was still young, he was deprived of a 
regular education. He felt; this to bo a serious 
misfortune, but it led him to determine on 
availing himself of every opportunity fur self- 
instruction. Clark was apprenticed at an 
early age to a millwright at J Bristol, aud while 
serving his time ho never lost an opportunity 
of acquiring scientific and practical know- 
ledge. Having served his apprenticeship he 
was fortunate in being engaged at the Coul- 
brookdale Ironworks, where he became in a 
short time a good mechanic. Telford and J essop 
were at this time introducijig iron bridges in 
this country, and the first from their designs 
were produced at the Coalbrookdalo foundry. 
Consequently Clark gained considerable expe- 
rience in the application of cast and wrought 
iron. He remained in this establishment until 
1808, when John Rennie [q. v.], who was ex- 
tensively engaged in the execution of consider- 
able works in cast iron, offered (3ark a respon- 
sible situation at bis works in Holland Street, 
Blackfriars. Clark was entrusted by this cele- 
brated engineer with the superintendence of 
some of his most important works. In 1811 
Rennie recommended young Clark for the- 
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post of engineer to theWestMiddlesexWater- | the .attempts of military engineers to destroy 
works. When he entered on this engagement ' it by giin^)owder. Tn 1845 Clark lurnished 
these workssiippliedHammersmith only, tlien Russia witli a design for a suspension bridge 
a small village, with water. Their pumping . across the Neva, for which the emperor pre- 
engine being of but 20-horse power, Clark, ' seiited him with a gold medal ot the first 
by unremitting attention, improved tlio plant ' class. Bridge-building was Clark’s favourite 
to such an extent, that he saw the aggregate i branch of tlie profession, but he did not con- 
engine power advanced to 245-horse power, j fine his attention entirely to it. For some 
.and he constructed reservoirs to contain > time before his death he was engaged on 
about 40,000,000 gallons of water. During works for sup])lying Amsterdam with water, 
this period he executed some other import- Clark was elected a member of the Insti- 
.ant works, especially the main of pipes across tution of ( Ivil Engineers in 1825. He served 
the Thames at Hammersmith, and the reser- 1 on the council, and furnished in 1842 an 


voirs and filter beds at Barnes. With the ' 
consent of his employers, Clark began to J 
practise as a consulting civil engineer. His ' 
lirst public work upon which be was actively ' 
engaged was the Thames and Medway Canal, ' 
which presiiutcd considerable dilliculties of 
4^\ecut ion, esjieci ally in the tunnel between 
Cravesend and Hoc best er. These were satis- 
factorily ovtu’come, and the canal proved of 
essential scrvict^, until in 1844 the channel 
was tilled up and a railway constructed. He 
commenced Hammersmith sns])ensiou bridge 
in 1824, and finished it in 1827. This bridge 
exhibited many jioints of originality in the 
bciarings, the trussing, and the good propor- 
tions of the piers. After having endured the 
wear of considerable t rathe for tifty-eigbt. 
years, the bridge was re.in()V(td in 1885 and 
replaced by a stronger one. Clark (;ompleted 
the sus])ensi()n bridge at Marlow, which had 
been commenced in 1829 by Mr. Millington. 
He designed and erected for the Duke of Nor- 
folk t he bridge ovea* I he Ariin,neHr Hhoreham, 
which has always been regardial as a favour- 
nblo specimen of migiiua'ringcapabilitiesaiid 
of arcliitectiiral tastes. Tlie r}rave.S(‘nd town 
pier was (*rected by him in tllt^ short. 8])acc of 
thirt(*en months afti'r the passing of the act 
in 1854. 

The most iin|K)rtant work undertaken hy 
tills (uigineer was the sus]M*nsion bridge over 
the Danube, to unite l*t!sth and Buda in 
Hungary. This fine structure has been well 
d(‘S(aabed in a. work published in 1852-5, 
which contains also translations of the re- 
ports of Count (^leorge Andrasy and Count 
Stephen Sz^chenyi. The bridge was com- 
menced in 1859, and finished in 1849, at a 
cost of 022,042/. When the work was com- 
pleted, the emperor of Austria, through the 
Archduke Charles, presented Clark with a 
golden snuff-box, set with brilliant s,as a mark 
of his approbation of this great work and of ) 
tJio mode of its construct ion. Its stability has I 
been signally proved by its withstanding the j 
shocks of masses of ice, the repeated charges of 
an attacking army, and the tumultuous crowd- 
ing of a retreating force. It also resisted 


original communication to the * Transactions’ 
(iii. 245). He became a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1857. Devoting his attention to 
the careful consideration of the details of his 
1 plans, which, from the practical character of 
his tiurly days, he was enabled to lay down 
' with considerable minuteness, he passed a 
professional career free of (excitement, and 
pleasurable to himself from the fortunate 
i character of all his engineering undertakings, 
i He was held in high esteem by his brother 
; engineers. died on 22 Sept. 1852, after 
I a lingering illness. 

[MinaU'S of Ihoceedings of the IiistitutioQ of 
' Civil Engineers; vol. xii. ; Clark’s Account, with 
I illustrations, of the Suspension Ilridge across the 
i River Danube ; Cyclopaeciia of Biography, 1854.1 

R. H~t. 

CLARK-KENNEDY, JOHN (1817- 
1867), colout‘1 commandant military train, 
was a descendant of the old vSeottish Ken- 
i nedys of Knockgray. lie was (‘hh'st son of 
, Lieutonunt-geneval vSir Alexander Kennedy 
, Clark-Kennedy, K.O.B., K.ll., a Reninsular 
and Waterloo ollicer, who, as Captain Clark, 

I 1st royal dragoons, signalised himself at 
i Waterloo, during one of the cli urges of his 
j regiment, by capturing, single-handed, the 
i * eagle’ of the French 105th of the lino, after- 
wards in Chelsea J Tospital. I le subsequently 
coinmand(Klthe7th dragoon guards, and was 
full colonel of the Scots Greys at the time of 
; his death. He assumed the name of Kennedy 
ill addition to that of Clark ; died in London, 

I aged 85, 50 .Tan. 1864, and was buried at his 
j native place, Dumfries, wliere he was much 
1 respected. His son John was born in 1817, 

I and obtained a cornetcy by purchase in the 
j 7th dragoon* guards in October 1853, then 
I commanded by his father, a lieutenancy in 
I March 1857, and a captaincy in December 
1841. Afterwards exchanging to the 18th 
royal Irish foot, he served with the regiment 
in China, including the China expedition of 
1842 (medal), when he was present at the in- 
vestment of Nankin. He was assistant quar- 
termaster-general to the force under Major- 
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general d’Aguilav during the combined naval I Wesley he completed his education at Ki 


and military operations m the Canton river in 
1847, when the forts of the Bocca Tigris, the ' 
Staked Barrier, and the city of Canton were 
taken. lie also served through the second Sikh 
war (medal), where he was present at the first } 
siege of Mooltan as aide-de-camp to (General 
Whish, at the action at SooTjkoond (attached 
to Brigadier Markham), at the second siege and 
fall of the city and citadel, the capture of tlie 
port of Olieniote and the battle of Goojerat ; 
as aide-de-camp to Brigadier Mountain, he 
took part in the pursuit of the Sikhs and the 
passage of the Jhelum*, attaoAicdtothc staff of ^ 
Sir W ah er (jtilhert,he was preseiit.at tlie sur- 
render of the Sikli army and guns, and in the 
forced march on Attock, which drove the Af- 
ghans across the Indus ; and as aide-de-camp 
to Brigadier Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord 
Clyde [q. v.], ho was present in the advance 
upon and occupation of Poshawur 21 March 
1849. He served in the Crimea from Decem- 
ber 1854, at the siege of Sebastopol, wluire It 
commanded the right wing of the 18th Royal 
Irish, the leading regiment of Eyre’s brigade, 
ill the assault of 18 Juno 1865, and was 
wounded in the nock; he wao^ appointed 
assistant adjutaiit-gcmeral at headquarters 
10 Aug., and was present in tlie assault of 
8 Sept. 1855 (medal, O.B., Sardinian and 
Turkish medals, and fifth class of the Medji- 
die). He was afterwards assistant quarter- 
master-general at Aldershot, and in Eehni- 
ary 1862 was selected to succetid General 
W. McMurdo as commandant of the military 
train. Clark-Keniiedy was twice married, 
first in 1850 to the only daughter of J. E. 
Walford of Chipping Hall, Essex, who died 
in 1867, leaving two sons ; and secondly, in 
1859, to Charlotte, daughter of Colonel Hon. 
Peregrine Oust, by whom he had three daugh- 
ters. Clark-Keiinedy died on 18 Dec. 1867, 
of dysentery, at Cairo, where he had gone on 
special service connected with the Abyssinian 
expedition. 

[Hart’s Army Lists; Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. xvi. 
627 ; private iiifonnation.] H. M. C. 

CLARKE. [See also Claek, Clerk, and 
Clerks.] 

CLARKE, ADAM,LL.D. (1762P-1832), 
Wesleyan preacher, commentator, and theo- 
logical writer, was born about 1762 at Moy- 
beg, in the parish of Kilcronaghan, co. Lon- 
donderry, of a family which at one time had 
held extensive estates in the north of Ireland. 
He was educated in the school of the neigh- 
bourhood, but gave no promise of the remark- 
able love of learning which he afterwards 
displayed. Through the influence of John 


wood School, near Bristol. Having been 
Xirofoundly impressed with the gospel, he be- 
came a methodist in 1778; at an early age 
he began to exhort, and passed through tlu. 
stages of local preacher and regular preacher, 
without much formal education. He was 
appointed to his first circuit, that of Brad- 
ford, Wiltshire, in 1782. A profound admin'r 
of John Wesley, he shared his spirit, ])rose- 
cuted his aims, and followed his methods, 
making conversion and sanctification of men’s 
ioula the great obiects of h\s preaching. 
While a conscientious methodist, he had 
very friendly feelings towards the church of 
England. As a preacher, he soon became 
remarkably popular. He rose to high rank 
in the Wesleyan body, and thrice filled the 
presidential chair (1806, 1814, and 1822). 
At first he was moved from place to place, 
according to the Wesleyan arrangement, be- 
ing engaged at various times in Ireland, Scot- 
land, the Channel Islands, and the Shetlands 
(182()). In the last-named place a inetho- 
dist mission had been established at his sug- 
gestion in 1822. After 1805 he chiefiy lived 
in London and the neighbourhood. 

It was remarkable that while second to 
none in the labours of the ministry, t’larke 
was a most assiduous scholar. The habit of 
early rising, great activity, and sy.stematic 
woildiig enabled him to acquire a large and 
varied learning. First tin' classics engaged 
his es])ecial attention, then the early Chris- 
tian fathers, and then oriental writ(?rs ; He- 
brew, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, and 
oth(*r Eastern tongues, with the literatim^ 
which they represented, being among the sub- 
jects of his study. Natural scitmee was a 
favourite subject, and he had an interest in 
what are called the occult sciences. Ho 
contributed to the ‘Eclectic He vie w ’ from 
tlie date of its establishment in 1804, and 
rendered much literary assistance to th<^ 
British and Foreign Bible Society. In 1807 
he received the diploma of M.A. from the 
university and King’s College, Aberdetni, and 
in 1808 that of LL.D. In tlitj coiirsi? of time 
he became a fellow of the Antiquarian So- 
fciety, a member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
an associate of the Geological Society of 
London, a fidlow of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, and a member of the Amt*rican His- 
torical Institute. Such honours were so rare 
ill tlie ranks of the W esleyan ministry that 
Clarke acquired a unique position amonjg his- 
brethren. Instead of gendering the jealousy 
which scliolarly eminence is apt to breed in 
a democratic church, his honours seem to 
have been looked on by them with pride. 

The literary power and capacity of inves- 
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tigation evinced by Clarke bore fruit in two 
ways. As a theological writer he produced 
many works of ability, including English 
translations and new editions of other men’s 
books, such as Sturm’s * Reflexions’ (1804), 
and Fleury’s ‘ Manners of the Israelites ’ 
(1805) ; a bibliographical dictionary in six 
volumes, in which he gives a chronological 
account of the most remarkable books in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Syriac, Chal- 
dee, Ethiopic, Arabic, Persian, and Armenian 
from the infancy of printing to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, with a reprint of 
Harwood’s * View of the Classics,’ and an 
account of the bc'st English translations from 
the classics (1803 4); a supplement in two 
volumes (1806) deals with the Ihiglish trans- 
lations in grt'ater fulness ; a concise view of 
the succession of sacred literature, in a chro- 
nological arrangement of authors and their 
works to A.D. 345 (1 807) (a second volume, 
from A.D. 345 to the invention of printing, 
was publislu'd by his son. Rev. J. B. B. 
Clarke in 1831); ^Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family,’ and many other works on subjects 
of biblical or general interest The Use and 
Abuse of Tobacco,’ 1797 ; Baxter’s * Christian 
Directory Abridged,’ 1804 ; * The Eucharist,’ 
1 808 ; * Illness and Death of Richard Porsoti ; ’ 
<Clavis Hiblica,’ 1820; and new editions of 
Shuckford’s M^oiinexion,’ 1803; and Ilar- 
mer’s * Observations,’ 1816). But by far the 
most important of his works was nis com- 
mentary on the whole books of Scripture 
(1810-26, 8 vols., reprinted in 6 vols. 1851). 
This was a work of extraordinary labour and 
research. Its design was to combine the criti- 
cal or scientific with the popular and prac- 
tical. Clarke succeeded as well as any single 
man could ho])e to do. The ‘ Commentary ’ 
had a very wide circulation in its day, but it 
is litthi consult(Ml now. Its theological stand- 
point was the orthodox evangelical, but the au- 
thor on some points took positions of his own. 
He maintained that the serpent that tempted 
Eve was a baboon ; beheld that Judas Isca- 
riot was saved ; in regard to predestination, 
he threw Calvin overboard and followed Dr. 
John Taylor; and on the person of Jesus 
Christ, while maintaining his divinity, he 
denied his eternal sonship. On this last 
oint he was ably replied to by a writer of 
is own body, Richard Treffry, jun. (‘ In- 
quiry into the Doctrine of the Eternal Son- 
ship of our Lord Jesus Christ’). 

(5larke was also employed in re-editing 
Rymer’s ^Fw-dera,’ from the original com- 
piler’s massive collection of state papers. A 
royal commission was appointed to take steps 
for this purpose, and the post of editor was 
offered to Clarke, and accepted in 1808. He 


first made an elaborate report on the whole 
records (which were to be found in seven 
different places), and then proceeded with 
the work of editing. The first volume, and 
the first part of the second volume, issued in 
181 8, bear his name. At last, through sheer 
exhaustion, he was compelled to resi^. The 
commission accepted nis resignation with 
great reluctance. 

I Clarke was the personal friend of many 
' dignitaries of the church and of other dis- 
tinguished persons. The Duke of Sussex had 
a high esteem for him, and they exchanged 
; hospitalities. Clarke died from an attack of 
cholera, ^ Aug. 1832. In 1836 Samuel 
I Dunn published Clarke’s ‘ The Gospels Har- 
monized,’ and an edition of his miscella- 
= neons works in thirteen volumes appeared in 
' the same year. 

[An Account of the Infancy, Religious and 
Literary Life bf Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.A.S., &c. 
&c., by a member of his flimily, with an appendix 
by J. R B. Clarke, M.A., 3 vols. 8vo. ( 1 833). The 
first volume is autobiographical, and is limited 
j to the history of Clarke’s religious life ; the other 
I volumes were written by his daughter, and the 
appendix is by his son. See also Everett’s Adam 
(flarko portrayed; Etheridge’s Life of Adam 
Clarke; Rev. Samuel Dunn’s Life of Adam 
Clarke ; Remains of Rev. Samuel Drew.] 

W. G. B. 

CLARKE, ALURED (1696-1742), dean 
of Exeter, was tho son of Alured Clarke, 
gentleman, of Godmanchester in Hunting- 
donshire, who died on 28 Oct. 1744, aged 86, 
by his second wife, Ann, fourth daughter of 
the Rev. Charles Triranell, rector of Ripton- 
Abbotts, in the same county, who died on 
26 May 17 55, aged 88. His mother was a sister 
of Bishop Trimnell. His only brother was 
Charles Clarke (d, 1750), baron of the ex- 
chequer [q. V.] Alured’s education began at 
St. Paul’s School, and from 1712 to 1719 he 
held one of its exhibitions ; and although his 
direct connection with that foundation ceased 
at the latter date, he showed his interest in 
his old school by acting as steward at its 
feast in 1723, and preaching before its mem- 
bers in 1726. On 1 April 1713 he was ad- 
mitted a pensioner at Corpus Christi College, 
(/ambridge, taking the degrees of B.A'. 1716, 
M.A. 1720, D.D. 1728, and being elected to 
a fellowship in 1718. About 1720 he con- 
tested the post of professor of rhetoric at 
Gresham College, but his candidature was un- 
successful. This disappointment was quickly 
banished from his mind by his rapid rise in 
the church, for which he was mainly indebted 
to bis whig relatives. He was chaplain in 
ordinary to George I and George II. The 
valuable living of Chilbolton in Hampshire 
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and a prebendal stall in Winchester Ca- there is something extremely ridiculous in the 
1^00 bestowed upon him in May panegyric.' Clarke’s other works were all 

172o. lie was installed as prebendary of sermons. 1. Sermon preached at St. Paurs, 
Westminster in July 1731, and as dean of ‘25 Jan. 1725, on tlie annWoTsai-y meetVnt? of 
liXeter in January 1741, a prebend in the f^entlemen educated at St. Paul’s School, 
same cathedral being attached to the lat- 1726. 2. Sermon preached before the House 

ter preferment. The whole of these cathe- of Commons, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
dral dignities, together with the position of on 31 Jan. 1731 , London, 1731 , 2nd edit. 1731 . 
deputy clerk of the closet, were retained by 3. Sermon preached in Winchester Cathedral, 
him until his death, and no doubt he would before tbe governors of tbe County Hospital, 
have received further advancement had he at its opening, on St. Luke’s Day, 18 Oct. 
not been atllicted with severe illness for many 
years before his death. In 1732 he purposed 
applying for the position of British consul at 
A%iers, for the benefit of a warmer climate. 

But he seems never to have quitted England, 
and gradually wasting away, he died on 31 May 
1742. He was buried, without a monument, 
in Westminster Abbey : hut the position of 
his ^ave is described in the funeral book as 
* in the north cross, under a large old grave- 
stone, next the south angle of the late Duke 
of Newcastle’s monument.’ 


1736, 1737, 2nd edit. 1737, 3rd edit. Norwich, 
1769. With this sermon is usually found 
‘A Collection of Papers relating to the 
County Hospital at Winchester, 1737,’ the 
introduction of fifteen pages being signed 
‘ Aliired Clarke.’ 4. Sermon preached before 
the Trustees of the Charity Schools at Pjxeter 
Cathedral, 13 Oct. 1741, 1741. There are 
three portraits of Clarke at the Exeter Hos- 
pital. The largest, an oil painting by James ^ 
Wills, hangs in the board-room ; a small ' 
portrait, in crayons, is in the dining-room, 
In politics Clarke was a whig ; his religious and with it is a mezzotint engraving by 
^unions were in unison with those of Queen Haskol, after Wills, but differently treated. 
Caroline and her spiritual adviser, Dr. Samuel [Oliver’s Bishops of Exeter, 277 ; ‘ >liver s City 
Clarke: and his letters, many which are of Exeter, 162-3, 165; Nichole’rt Lit Anoed. v. 
printed in Mrs. Thomson’s * Memoirs of Vis- 362 ; Opinions of Duchess of Marlborough, in 
countess Sundon,’ disclose his greed of pre- her Private Correspondence (1838), ii. 169; R. 
ferment in the church. But his benevolence Masters’s Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. (1753), 


and his generosity knew no bounds, and the 
expression of the * good Samaritan ’ has been 
applied to him by a member of the liorfjaii 
church. Throngfi his zeal and activity a 
county hospital, the first in England outside 
London, was established at Winchester in 
1736, and its constitution and rules-proceeded 
from his pen. Although the hand of death 
was upon him at the time, he laid the foun- 
dation-stone of the Devon and Exeter Hos- 
pital in Exeter, of which he has been called 
the co-founder, on 27 Aug. 1741, and for the 
good of his successors expended large sums ticulars of his boyhood have been found: but 

•„ xr» X , • j : xi_ _ /* • 


267-8; Gardiner’s St. Paul’s School, 69, 401, 
450 ; Chester’s Registers 01 Westminster Abbey, 
360 ; Bishop Rundlo’s Letters, i. pp. cxlriii-clxv ; 
Mrs. Thomson’s Viscountess Sundon, passim ; 
Fox’s Godmanchestcr, 303 ; Western Antiquary, 
iii. 106-7.1 W. P. C. 

CLARKE, SiK ALURED (1745 .P-1 832), 
field-marshal, was probably son of Charles 
Clarke, baron of the exchequer [q. v.], by his 
second wife, and nephew of A lured Clarke, 
dean of Exeter [q. v.] (Gent Mag. Ixii. 
1221). He was born aDout 1746. No par- 


in repair of the decanal house at Exeter. 
His whole surplus income is said to have 
been spent in charity. Queen Caroline was 
sincerely attached to Clarke, and he recipro- 
cated her feeling. His chief literary labour 
was * An E.ssay toward.s the Character of her 


he obtained an ensigney in the 50th foot in 
1759, and became lieutenant the year after 
in that regiment, with which he served in 
Germany under Lord Granby. He became 
captain in the 5th foot in 1767 — that fine old 
regiment being at the timh in Ireland. He 


late Majesty, Caroline,’ 1738, and printed in became major in the 64th in 1771, and lieu- 
German at Altona in the same year. It tenant-colonel in 1775, proceeding with that 

E raises, and not without justice, her charity, regiment from Ireland to New York, with 
er kindly dispo.sit ion, and her philosophical General Howe, in the spring of 1776. In 
knpwledge ; but it draws on the credulity of March 1777 he exchanged to the command 
its readers in lauding the king’s devotion tohis of the 7th fusiliers, then lately transferred 
wife. Of the ‘ nau«<eous panegyrics * that ap- from Canada to New York, and commanded 
peared every day after Queen Caroline’,s deatii, that regiment until he was appointed muster- 
says that good hater, the Duchess of Marlbo- master-general of the Hessian troops, in suc- 
rough, is * one very remarkable, from a Dr. cession to John Burgoyne (see ^ Haldimand 
Clarke, in order to have the first bishoprick Papers’ in Add. There are very few 

that falls, and I dare say he will have it, though details of Clarke’s services about this time ; 
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but it appears irom the ‘Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission’ (8th llep. p. 287 et seq.), 
that a large number of his letters are among 
the Cornwallis Pa])ers in possession of Lord 
Braybrooke’s family. He was lieutcnant- 
overnorof the island of Jamaica from 1 782 to 
790, and acted as governor in 1789. Clarke’s 
name ap])ears as lieutenant-coloiudof the 7tli 
fusiliers up to 8 July 1791, when he was pro- 
moted to the coloiK'lcy of the 1st battalion 
00th foot. He had meanwhile been advanced 
to the rank of major-general, and appointed 
to the stall at Quebec, where he was sta- 
tioned from June 1791 to June 1790. In a 
letter of this period in the ‘ Haldimand 
Papers ’ Claike expresses regret that he had 
not heeu able to pa^s the winter with friends 
in England, ‘ after an absence from home of 
fift een years.’ On 5 Aug. 1794 he was trans- 
ferred t o the colonelcy of the OSllifoot, then 
at Oibraltar, and on 25 Oct. following to his 
old corps, the hth foot. In the following 
year he was despatched, in command of re- 
inforcements, to India. By preconcerted 
arrangement these troops were to co-operati 
with a naval force under Vice-admiral El- 
phiustoiie, afterwards Lord Keith, in an 
attack on the Dutch settlements at thoCapi. 
of Good Hope. Admiral Elphinstono arrivec 
in Simon’s Bay in July 1795, and had beer 
erigag(!d in operations against the enemy fi*om 
that time u}) to 8 Sept., when the arrival of t lie 
reinforcements under Clarke changed the face 
of allairs. Additional troops were landed 
and on 14 Sejit. the British force comuiencec 
its march to Cape Town, and on the 19th the 
colony capitulated, wherehy the rule of the 
Dutcli East India (Vnnpany in South Africi 
was determined, a chang'e which, a (’olunial- 
Dnt cli writer (Jndo>e Wutonneyer) has ob- 
served, hi'iietited every man of evt'ry bin 
throughout the colony (Nohle, History of 
the Capcy ]). 20). Soini', weeks were spent 
with the admiral, concocting measures foi 
the administration of the ntnv colony, a 
somewhat, diilicnlt task (At/lakdyce, q/ 
Keith)j and then Clarke look his reinforce- 
ments on to Bengal, wliore he served from 
that time (from 80 April 1797 as presidency 
commander-in-chief and senior member of 
the council) up to 17 May 1798, when In 
succeeded Sir Robert Abercromby [q. v.] as 
commander-in-chif4’iii India. He commanded 
the army which accompanied Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth, to Lucknow, 
and which deposed the nabob Vizir AU and 
placed Saadut Ali on the throne of Oude. 
Clarke, who had been made K.B., held the 
post of commaiidor-iii-chief under the Marquis 
Wellesley up to 21 J uly 1801 , when he arrived 
home, having left Fort William at the end of 


April. N otices of his services and opinions in 
India occur incidentally in the letters of Sir 
John Shore, in the published despatches and 
correspondence of the Marquis Wellesley, in 
the ‘ Mornington Papers,’ in tlie ‘ British Mu- 
seum Add. MSS.’ — where there is a volume 
of letters from him to the Marquis Wellesley^ 
with whom the general, a soldier of courtly 
old-fashioned type, appears to have been on 
cordial terms — and in Clarke’s evidence before 
the parliamentary inquiry into the conduct of 
Lord Wellesley in 1806. On 23 Aug. 1801 
Clarke was transferred to the colonelcy of the 
7th fusiliers. lie was afterwards a member 
of the consolidated board of general officers. 
On tlie accession of William IV, Clarke and 
Sir Samuel llulse, as tJie twro oldest generals 
in tlie army, were made field marshals. Clarke 
died at Llangollen vicarage, where luj was on 
a visit to his niece, Mrs. lOyton, wife of the 
incumbent, on 16 Sept. 1832, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

[Army Lists ; Allardyco’s Life of Keith ( ICdin- 
biirj^h, 1882) ; Mih'S and Dodswell’s Indian 
Army Lists ; Mill’s Hist, of India, vi. 50-255 ; 
Asiatic Annual liogistor, 1808 ; llaldimand ami 
Mornington PaptTS in Add. M8S., under ‘ Clarke, 
Alured ; ’ Cathcart , Northum])erland and Bray- 
brooko Papers in Hist. MSS. (>>mm. KejiortH, 
ii. 20-30 (?), hi. 125, and viii. 287, &c. The 
biographical notices of Sir A. Clarke in Pliilli- 
part’s Jloyal Mil. Calendars, in Cannon’s Hist. 
Records Brit. Army, and in Cent. Mag. cii. pt. ii. 
474, 6G2, are very ineagre and incomplete.] 

11. M. C. 

CLARKE, CHARLES {d. 1750), judge, 
was the son of Alured Clarke of Godman- 
chcst(‘r in Huntingdonshire, by his second 
wife Ann, fourth daugliter of the Rev. Charles 
’rrininell, rector of Riptoii-Abhotts in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and sister to Bishop Trimnell of 
Winchester. Ho was placed at Corpus Chris ti 
College, C/amhridge, in 17 1 9 under his brother. 
Dr. Alured Clarke [q. v.], then a fellow of 
that college. Without taking any degree, he 
entered as a student of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1717, was called to the bar in 1723, and 
gained in time a large and very lucrative 
practice, so that he became able to rebuild the 
family house at Godmanchester. In 1731 he 
was appointed recorder of Huntingdon, and 
represented the county in 1739. In the new 
parliament of 1741 he was elected for Whit- 
church in Hampshire, but in its second session 
in Hilary term, 1743, was raised to the bench 
of the exchequer in place of Sir Thomas Abney 
{d. 1760) [q. V.], but was not knighted. At 
this time he was counsel to the admiralty, 
and auditor of Greenwich Hospital, in which 
post he was Succeeded byMr. Heneage Legge. 
On 17 May 1760 he died of a fever contracted 
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through the number of the prisoners and the i 
crowd present at Captain Clark’s trial for j 
killing Captain Innes in a duel, at the cele- ' 
brated ^ black sessions ’ at the Old Bailey [see 
under Abnbt, Sir Thomas], Clarke was 
buried at Godmanchester. He married, first, 
Anne, daughter of Dr. Thomas Greene, bishop 
of Ely, by whom he had a son Thomas, general 
and lieutenant-governor of Quebec in 1792; 
and secondly, Jane, daughter of Major Mullins 
of Winchester, by whom he had four sons [see 
Clarke, Sir Alurbd] and two daughters. 
His second wife survived him. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges ; Gent. Mag. xx. 
233, 236, and Ixii. 1221; London Mag. May 
1750.] J. A. H. j 

CLARKE, CHARLES (rf. 1707), anti- ' 
q^uary, describes himself in his literary adver- j 
tisements as * late of Baliol College, Oxford,’ 
but his name does not appear in the college 
admission book, nor is there evidence of his 
having been matriculated, llis attainments 
as an antiquary were slender indeed, to judge 
from the one extant specimen entitled ‘ Some 
conjectures relative to a very antient piece of 
money lately found at P]ltham in Rent, en- 
deavouring to restore it to tlie place it merits 
in the Cimeliarch of English coins, and to 
prove it a coin of Richard the P'irst King of 
England, of that name. To which are added 
some Remarks on a dissertation [by Dr. John 
Kennedy] ... on Oriuna, the supposed wife 
of Carausius, and on the Jloman coins therein 
mentioned,’ 4to, London, 1751. A reply to I 
the first part was published the following year j 
by the Rev. George North, E.S.A., who, in ' 
his ‘ Remarks on ‘‘ Some Conjectures,’ ” made ’ 
short work of Clarke’s idle imaginings. The ! 
piece, he conclusively showed, was an ordi- | 
nary token of the kind known among numis- 
matists as * Penyard pence.’ Clarke, greatly 
angered, sought to take revenge in an at- 
tempted refutation of North’s ‘Epistolary 
Dissertation on some supposed Golden Coins,’ 
which he repeatedly advertised, but had the 
good sense not to publish. It is rather sur- 
prising to find that he was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries on 13 Feb. 1762. 
On the second leaf of his unlucky ‘ Conjec- 
tures ’ he had announced the speedy publica- 
tion of what was to have been his chief per- 
formance, entitled ‘ The Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Greek, and Roman Medalist.’ The work never 
appeared, possibly from the fact that the 
author had become convinced of the danger 
of trifling with numismatics. He died at 
Glemsfora, Suffolk, in April 1767, and was 
buried there on the 20th of the same month 
( Glemsford Burial Register), In Nichols’s 
‘ Jjiterary Anecdotes ’ (v. 448) Clarke is de- 

VOL. X. 


scribed as ‘Rev.;’ the error probably arose 
from a misprint in the list of the Society of 
Antiquaries for 1763» 

[Manuscript note in a copy of Clarke’s Con- 
jectures in the British Museum ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. v. 447-54, 701, 702, ix. 615; Monthly 
Review, vi. 69; Smith’s Bibl, Cantiana, p. 194.] 

G. G. 

CLARKE, CHARLES (rf. 1840), anti- 
quary, was appointed a clerk in the ordnance 
office at Chatham in 1783. Seven years later 
he was transferred to Gravesend, and in 1800 
to Guernsey, where he remained until his re- 
tirement from the service in 1807 {Royal 
KaUmdar), He died on 30 May 1840 in his 
eightieth year, and was buried in Old St. 
Pancras churchyard, London (inscription in 
Cansick’s Epitaphs of St. PayicraSy i. 128). 
j Clarke was devoted to archa3ology, a branch 
' of antiquities which he was well qualified to 
illustrate both by his pencil and pen. His 
youthful essays in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
i zine,’ under the signatures of ‘ Indagator ’ and 
! ‘Indagator Rofiensis,’ obtained for him the 

■ friendship and the correspondence of the Rev. 
j Samuel Donne, the Kentish antiquary (Ni- 
I CHOLS, Illusfr. of JAt. vi. 610-67). In 1790 
I Donne communicated to the Society of An- 
j tiquaries, as an appendix to his own paper on 

‘ Stone Seats in the Chancels of Churches,’ 
some observations by Clarke on the same sub- 
ject {Archa^ologiay x. 316-21). Three years 
afterwards (fiarke returned the compliment 
by addressing to Denne his ‘ Observations on 
Episcopal Chairs and St one Seats ; as also on 
Piscinas and other appendages to Alt ars still 
remaining in Chancels ; with a Description of 
Chalk Church, in the Diocese of Rochester,’ 
which paper, with four plates from drawings 
by the author, was printed in ‘ Archmologia,’ 
xi. 317-74. Clarke was elected F.S.A. on 
7 April 1796. Other papers from his pen ap- 
peared in Britton’s ‘Architectural Antiqui- 
ties’ (vols. i. and iv.) He also revised and 
prefaced a work left by his near relative,Wil- 
liam Oram, entitled ‘ Precepts and Observa- 
tions on the Art of Colouring in Landscape 
Painting,’ 4to, London, 1810. His other 
works are : 1. ‘ Observations on the intended 
Tunnel beneath the) river Thames, shewing 
the many defects in the present state of that 
projection,’ 4to, Gravesend, 1799. The pro- 
ject was that of Ralph Dodd, a well-known 
engineer, for a subway from Gravesend to 
Tilbury. Clarke had previously written on 
the subject in the ‘ Gentleman^ Magazine,’ 

! vol. Ixviii. pt. ii. pp. 666-7. 2. ‘ Some Ac- 
I count of the Rise and Progress of Early 

■ English Architecture, with descriptional Re- 
j marks on the Churches of the Metropolis,^ 

B E 
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prefixed to ‘ Architectura Ecclesiastica Lon- 
dini/ a series of views by John Coney, George 
Shepherd, and other artists, of the churches 
of London,, published in folio, 1819, and re- 
issued with a new title-page the following 
year. 

[Gent. Mag. now ser. xvii. 3 i2 ; Smith’s Biblio- 
theca Cantiana, pp. 153, 210, 211; Grudon’s 
Gravesend, p. 159 ; Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 
1816.] (LG. 

CLARKE, ClIARp.SCO\VDKN (1787- 
1877), author, musician, and lecturer, was 
born at Enfield, Middlesex, on 15 Dec. 1787, 
on the site (now occupieid by the railway 
.station) of the schoolhoiise kept by John 
Clarke, his father. John Clarke had been a 
lawyer’s clerk at Northampton, and after- 
wards an usher in a school in the same town, 
where Charles Lamb’s friend George Dyer 
was his colleague. He di(*.d in December 
1820. The picturesque front of the Enfield 
schoolhouse was so fine an example of orna- 
mental brickwork that it has been preserved in 
the South Kensington Museum. John Keats 
(J), 1705) was a pupil at the elder Clarke’s 
school when six or seven years old, and 
Charles, a lad of fourteen or fifteen, taught 
the child almost his first letters, and after- 
wards taught him to love and a])])reciate 
poetry, a fact affectionately attested in Keats’s 
* Epi St le to Chari es Co wd en Cl firk e. ' Cha rl es 
liamh, with whom Clarke was in friendly 
r(dationship for many years, took a house at 
Enfield in 1827, and wrote a humorous let ter 
about the .school to (fiarke, dated 2(1 Feb. 
1828 : ^ Traditions are rife here of one (Clarke, 
a schoolmaster, and a runaway teachtir named 
Holmes [i.o. Edward Holmes, one of Keats’s 
follow-pupils], but mucli obscurity hangs over 
it. Is it possil3le they can be any relations?’ 
While a schoolboy Clarke was passionately 
devoted to the theatres, and would walk of 
an evening from Enfield to London and back 
to witness the performance of Mrs. Siddons, 
Miss O’Neil, or Edmund Kean. For some 
time after rtMiching manhood Clarke con- 
tinued t6 live tvith his father and mother, 
who retired about 1810 from the school at 
Enfield, and took a house at Ramsgate. He 
made, however, frequent visits to London, 
where two married sisters had settled ; had 
the good fortune to be introduced at a Ijondon 
party to Leigh Hunt, with whose literary and , 
political opinions he completely sympatliisedj 
came to know Vincent Novello; met Shelley 
and Hazlitt at Leigh Hunt’s cottage at Hamp- 
stead ; visited Charles and Mary Lamb when 
they were staying at Margate ; and first ap- 
peared in print as a contributor of some essays 
on * Walks round London ’ to Leigh Hunt’s 


Literary Pocket Book ’ in 1820. About the 
same time Tjeigh H unt visited Clarke at Rams- 
gate before starting for Italy, and in 1821 
(fiarke introduced him.self to Coleridge, whom 
he met by accident on the East Cl i ff,Ramsgate. 
His father’s death in 1820 broke up the esta- 
blishment at Ramsgate: his mother went soon 
afterwards to live with a daughter in the 
west of England, and he himself settled in 
London. He engaged in business as a book- 
seller and publisher on his own account, but 
before long entered into partnership as a 
mu.<ic publisher with Alfred Novello, Vincent 
Novello’s son. 

In the * Novello circle ’ Clarke found his 
wife. On 5 J tily 1 828 he married Mary Vic- 
toria (h. 1809), the eldest daughter of hi.s 
friend Vincent Novello, whom ho had first 
met when a little girl at Leigh Hunt’s cottage 
ten years earlier. The honeymoon was spent 
at Enfield. The marriage was exceptionally 
happy. For some years the Clarkes lived with 
the Novello family at Craven Hill Cottage, 
Bayswater, and a year after the marriage 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke began her invaluable 
‘(concordance to Shakespeare’s Plays,’ pro- 
duced after sixteen years’ labour in 1845. 
Both hu.sband and wife mixed largely in 
literary society. Clarke was with William 
Hazlitt shortly befoi’e his death in 1830; 
the ac(piaintance with Charhjs Lamb was 
strengthened by visits to Enfield or Edmon- 
ton. Through the Novel los Clarke came to 
know miisiciaiLS like John Oamer and F. B. 
IMendelssohii, and added after 1830 to his list 
of acquaintances Douglas .Terrold, Macready, 
and (fiiarles Dickens. 

From 1825 Clarke contributed for some 
years articles, chiefly on the fine arts and the 
drama, to the ‘ Atlas ’ newspaper and the 
‘Examiner.’ In 1828 he issued ‘Readings 
in Natural Philosophy.’ In 1833 he published 
‘Tales from Chaucer’ (new ed. 1870), which 
was followed in 1835 by the ‘ Riches of 
Chaucer’ (new ed. 1870), and forms a good 
example of his love of literature and know- 
ledge of the poets. In 1833 he edited Nyren’s 
‘Young Cricketers’ Tutor,’ and in 1834 wrote 
‘ Adam the Gardener,’ a boys’ book. 

In 1834 Clarke began the great work of 
his life — the public lectures on Shakespeare 
and other dramatists and poets. A taste for 
lectures was arising, and Clarke won great 
popularity. His lecturing career, which began 
in 1834, ended in 1856, his first lecture being 
delivered at the Mechanics’ Insti tute, Royston, 
on Chaucer, and his farewell lecture at the 
Mechanics’ Institution of Northampton on 
Moliere. Ho made a number of friends in 
nearly every provincial town, and lectured 
for twenty successive years at the London 
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Institution. His lectures were most carefully 
prepared and clearly written in the old-style 
^ round hand ’ which Lamb admired, and de- ; 
scribed as * the clear, firm, impossible-to-be- | 
mistaken schoolmaster text-liand.* The lec- | 
turer had a pleasant, cheery, ruddy face, a ! 
charming humour of expression, a clear, plea- , 
sant voice, and a heartiness and drollness of j 
manner which won the audience as soon as he ' 
appeared. His lectures were the results of 
long and patient study, and full of acute and 
subtle criticism.. He attracted audiences who 
never entered a theatre, and stimulated the 
popular interest in the study of Shakespeare. 
Without attempting dramatic personation, 
he was as accomplished a reader as Dickens, 
andespecially skilful in bringing out the comic 
force of Shakespeare and Moliere. 

Many of Clarke’s lectures were published, 
and are very readable, even when deprived 
of the personal charm of delivery. Among 
these were ‘ Shakespeare Characters, chiefly 
those Subordinate’ (1863), a storidioiise of 
minute and curious criticism ; ‘ Moliere Cha- 
racters ’ (1865), a popular sketch for English 
readers ; and also a long series of lectures on 
Shakespeare’s Contrasted Characterslf one on 
^ Shakespeare Numskulls,’ four on the < Bri- 
tish Poets,’ three on the * Poets of t he Eliza- 
bethan Era,’ three on the ‘ Poets of Charles II 
to Queen Anne,’ four on the ‘ Poets of the 
Guolphic Era,’ three on the ^ Poetry by the 
Prose Writers,’ four on the ^ Four Great Eu- 
yo]>ean Novelists : Boccaccio, Cervantes, Le 
Sage, and Richardson,’ four on ‘ Schools of 
Painting in Italy,’ and others on ‘ Ancient j 
Ballads’ and on ‘Sonnet Writers.’ In 1859 j 
Clarke published a little volume of original 
oems called ‘ Carmina Minima.’ In 1863 
e edited the poems of George Herbert, and 
between that year and the date of his death 
saw through the press new editions of nearly 
all the English poets. He contributed a series 
of papers on the English comic poets to the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for 1871. 

The joint productions of Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke have been remarkable and 
important, one of the most valuable being 
the ‘ Shakespeare Key : unlocking the trea- 
sures of his Style, elucidating the peculiari- 
ties of his Construction, and displaying the 
beauties of his Expression’ (1879), forming a 
valuable supplement to the ‘Concordance,’ as 
a sort of index to Shakespeare’s works. The 
editions of Shakespeare’s works, with anno- 
tations and story of life (1869), and with 
•glossary and chronological table (1864), were 
reissued in 1875, and under the title of ‘Cas- 
sell’s Illustrated Shakspeare’ in 1886. ‘Re- 
collections of Writers’ (1878) was also a joint 
work, with many pleasant letters and memoirs 
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of Keats, Leigh Hunt, the Lambs, and other 
famous men and women. Husband and wiA^ 
also prepared an illustrated volume, ‘ Manv 
Happy Returns of the Day; a Birthday Book ’ 
(1847 ; other eds. 1860 and 1869). 

In the autumn of 1850 the Novello family 
(Mr. Alfred and Miss Sabilla) and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke retired to Nice, where, 
they remained till 1861 , and then removed to 
Genoa, where, after sixteen years of (juiet 
life, enjoying his garden and his books, Clarke 
died on 13 March 1877. His grave is in the 
cemetery of Staglieno, near Genoa, with his 
own charming lines, ‘ llic jacet,’ inscribed on 
; the stone. 

I From his youth Clarke had been a great 
j lover of music. In his early days he had a 
sweet tenor voice, and used to sing Moore’s 
‘Irish Melodies’ to his own accomjmniment 
on the pianoforte. Even in later life he 
would sometimes delight his friends by Can- 
ning’s ‘ University of Gottingen,’ or some of 
I Hood’s verses, and every year a family chorus 
i sang his own song, ‘ Old May Morning.* At 
I the Villa Novello, near Genoa, a ‘Grace,’ in 
j strict canon, and a ‘Thanksgiving were daily 
sung for many years. 

[Personal knowledge; Rccollectionsof Writers, 
hy Charles and Mary (Mwdcti Clarko (1878); 
Athenyeurn, 24 March 1877; Brit. Mas. Cat.] 

S. T. 

CLARKE, Sill CHARLES ^MANS- 
FIELD (1782-1857), accoucheur, son of John 
Clarke, surgeon, of Chancery Lane, London, 
and brother of Dr. John Clarke (1758-1815) 

a . V.], was born on 28 May 1782, and was 
iicated at St. Paul’s School (admitted as 
‘Charles Clarke,’ 22 Juno 1790), at St. George’s 
Hospital, and the II unteriari School of Medi- 
cine. After obtain ing the College of Surgeons’ 
diploma and spending two years as a.ssistant 
surgeon in the army, he adopted midwifery 
as his speciality in 1 804 by his brother’s advice, 
and took part of his brother’s practice. He 
also gave h'ctures on midwifery, in co-opora- 
tion with his brother, from 1804 to 1821. 
For many years he was surgeon to Queen 
Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital. He received 
a Lambeth ^f.D. in 1827, and was admitted 
M.A. at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 
1842. When his brother died Clarke became 
a loading practitioner in midwifery, and in 
1830 was appointed physician to Queen Ade- 
laide, receiving a baronetcy in 1831. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1825, andF.R.C.P. in 1836, 
and became D.O.L. at Oxford in 1845, His 
only work, of considerable value, was entitled 
‘ Observations on those Diseases of Females 
which are attended by Discharges,’ London, 
1814-21, in two parts, second edition 1821-6; 
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traiAslalod into Uennan, 1818-25. lie died ■ 
at Briglit on on 7 Sept. 1 857 . lie founded tlie 
Milton Prize at St. Paul’s School in 1851. j 

[Pettigrew’s Medical Portrait Gallery, 1840, 
vol. i. ; Times, 10 Sept. 1857 ; Gardiner’s Regis- | 
ter of St. Paul's School, 199, 433.] G. T. B. 

CLARKE, OUTIIBRIIT (J. 1777), writer ' 
on agriculture and mechanics, published: 
1. ‘ A Philosophical Investigation of the j 
Origin, Vicissitude, and Power of Steam em- 
ployed in a Fire-engine,’ 1773, 8vo. 2. *The 
True Theory and Practice of Ilusbandry, de- 
duced from Philosophical Researches and 
Experience ’ (in the shape of a dialogue 
betwe('u Agrii-olaand Phifosophus), together 
with a small treatise on ‘ Mechanics,' 1777, 
4to. 

[Donaldson’s Agricultural Biography, p. 63 ; 
Brit JNlus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

CLARKE, EDWARD (rl. 1630), diplo- 
matist, the ‘ Ned ^ Clnrlv(' of the state papers, 
was employed by hot h Charles and Bucking- 
ham, although nominally in the latter’s ser- 
vice, on many missions of a (juestionahle 
nature. In September 1623 he was entrusted 
by C^barles wit h the secret orders to Lord 
Bristol, then ambassador at Madrid, for the 
post])otiement of the marriage with the in- 
fanta. He sat for Ilythe in the shortlived 
parliannuit of 1625. For an attempted de- 
fence of Buckingham he was on 6 Aug. in 
that year im])nsoned hy the commons at 
Oxford. The next year Bnckingliara en- 
deavoured to persuade the bailiffs and twelve 
iiibabitaiitswno represented the voting power 
of Bridport to return Clarke; but as they 
had already returned Sir Richard Strode, 
one of tlu* duke’s nominees, they had pro- 
mised the second place to Sir Lewis Dyv'e, 
although sorry to disoblige tlie duke (Ca/. 
tStafe Dom. 1625-6, p. 237). Soon 

afterwards Clarke was busily engaged in 
spreading t he news, which lie well knew to 
be false, that all difficulties in the way of a 
French alliance were at an end. In 1 627 he 
was sent, on ri mission to the king of Den- 
mark, then migaged in his disastrous cam- 
paign in northern (Termany. Clarke met the 
usual fate of court dependents. In March 
1628 he was acting as the king’s * agent ’ at 
the town of Rochelle, wit h a handsome salary 
and ‘allowances for intelligence, and 600/. in 
advance ’ (?/>. 1028-9, p. 16). Two months 
later he accompanied the fleet to Rochelle, 
but very unwillingly, as he had previously 
predicted in a letter to Buckingham the 
certain failure of the expedition {ib. 1628-9, 
pp. 68, 120). While there he managed to 
offend Buckingham. On his return, ‘ mightily 


dejected,’ Clarke was denied audience of the- 
duke, and found himself shunned by every ono 
at court (i5. 1628-9, p. 134). He attempted 
to conciliate Buckingham by means of a pite- 
ous letter to Secretary Conway, but without 
success (ib. 1 628-9, p. 1 03). lie did not long 
survive his patron, for he was dead before 
November 1630 1629-31, pp. 371, 379; 

cf. ib, 1628-9, p. 5). 

1 [Gardiner's Hist, of England, 1603-42, v. 1 1 8- 
' 121, 415, vi. 68, 160, 185- 6; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1623-5, 1625-6, 1628-9, 1629-31 ; Lists 
of Members of Parliament (official return), pt. i. 
p. 467.] G. G. 

1 CLARKE, EDWARD (1730-1786), tra- 
I v<dh‘r and author, son of William Clarke the 
antiquary (^1696-1771) [q. v.], and Anne, 
daughter of Dr. William Wotton, was born at 
Bnxted, Sussex, where his father was rector,, 
on 16 March 1730. He was taught by his 
father’s curate, Mr. Grierson, and afterwards 
hy Jermniali Markland [q. v.], then living at 
j IJckfield. He entered St. John’s, Cambridge, 

I took Ids B.A. degree in 1752, was elected as 
j a fellow in 1753, and proceeded M. A. in 1755. 

: In 1758 Viscount Midleton presented him to- 
I the rectory of Peperharow, Surrey. 

Clarke’s first, publication was a copy of 
I Greek hexameters, 011 the death of Frederick, 

! ])rinco of Wales, in the ‘ Luctus Academim 
I Cantabrigiensi.s,’ 1751. In 1755 he published 
‘A Letter to a Friend in Italy, and Verses 
on reading Montfaucon,’ and about the same 
time he projected, in concert with the learned 
])rint.er Jlowyer, an improvement of Faber’s 
I ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ only one sheet of wliich 
j apjx^ared. In 1760 he went with the Earl 
of Bristol as chaplain to the embassy at 
I Madrid, and during Lis two years’ residence 
I collected materials for a work, published on 
' his return in P’ebruary 1762, entitled ‘ Let- 
ters concerning the State of Spain . . .written 
at Madrid during the years 1760 and 1761,’ 
London, 1763, 4to, pp. 354. It is full of de- 
tails and statistics. 

In 1763 he married Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Grenfield of Guildford, Surrey, and 
soon after att ended General Johnston to Mi- 
norca as chaplain and secretary. He held 
j t he same office under succeeding governors, 
and in 1767 published ‘A Defence of the 
conduct of the liieutcnaiit-govcrnor of tho 
Island of Minorca, in Reply to a Printed 
Libel,’ London, 8vo. In 1768 ho returned 
to England, and was inducted to the vicar- 
age of Willingdon and Arlington, Sussex. 
He also succeeded to the rectory of Buxted, 
his father being permitted to resign in his 
favour. From alleged dislike to pluralism lie 
now 'gave up the Peperharow living. His 
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IwaltK was very delicate, aiulhe settled down' January 1794 till tlie summer; lie went up 
to a quiet literary life, undert aking tlio edu- the Rhine and visited Venice and other 
•cation of Thomas Steele, well known in the Italian cities. While in Italy ho collec- 
Pitt administration, and his brother Robert, ted vases, coins, and minerals. From the 
In 1778 he issued ^proposals for printing summer of 1794 till the autumn of 1796 he 
by subscription, price two guineas, a folio was tutor in the family of Sir Roger Mostyn 
edition of the New Testament in Greek, with in Wales, and, after that, in the family of 
selections from the most eminent critics and Lord Uxbridge. In 1797 he travelled in ^cot- 
commentators.^ The design met with no re- land, and kept a full journal, but did not 
sponse. He died, after gradual decay and perceive the importance of folklore. I'he 
paralysis, in November 1786. He loft three superstitions of the islanders of 8t. Kilda 
sons: the Rev. James Stanier [q. v.], Edward are numerous (he says), but * it is futile to 
Daniel [q. v.], and George, of the royal navy, enumerate all the silly chimeras with which 
who was drowned in the Thames in 1806. credulity has tilled the imaginations of a 
His only daughter, Anne, was married to people to little enlightened.’ He had now 
Captain Parkinson, who was with Nelson at become a fellow, and also the bursar, of Jesus 
Trafalgar. ' College, and went, to reside there at Easter 

[Clarke’s Works; Otter’s Life of Edward D. ^798. At this time he had as a pupil Mr. 
Clarke, i. 41, 51 ; Monthly Review, vol. xxviii.; Marten Cripps, a young man of inde- 

Lower’s Worthies of Sussex, p. 207 ; Nichols’s pendent means. It was arranged that Clarke 
Illustr. viii. 5J17 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anccd. iii. 492, should accompany Cripps as his companion 
iv. 279, 311, 367, 382, 467, 475, 721, viii. 406.] on a European tour, the latter allowing ("Jlarke 

J. W.-(t. a salary. On 20 May 1799 the two friends 
set out for the north of Europe, accompanied 
CLAEiK-E, EDWARD DANIEL, LL.D. by Malthus (the writer on population) and 
< 1769-1822), traveller, antiquary, and minera- by William Otter ( afterwards bishop of Chi- 
logist, was born on 5 J une 1769 at tl»> vicarage cliester), Clarke’s lifelong friend and biogra- 
of Willingdon in Sussex. 1 1 e was the second pher. 

son of the Rev. Edward Clarke (traveller and Clarke was ^ feverishly impatient’ about his 
author, 1730-1786 [q. v.]), by Anne, daughter travels. In his journey from Lake Werner to 
of Thomas Grenfield of Guildford, and was a Tomea, whicii, including a stay at Stockholm, 
grandson of William Clarke the antiquary occupied about eighteen days, he was ‘ never 
(1696-1771) [q. V.] After being instructed in bed more than four hours out of forty- 
bv a clergyman at tjckfield, Clarke was sent eight.’ Malthus and Otter soon dropped off, 
in 1 779 to Tonbridge grammar school. About butClarke and Cripps pressed on. Before they 
Easter 1786 he entered Jesus College, Cam- left the north of Europe they had completely 
bridge, as chapel clerk. He read a gDod deal traversed Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, part 
of English poetry, history, numismatics, and of Finland, and Norway, devoting most time 
antiquities. He also made some study of na- to Sweden. At Enontnkis in Lapland Clarke 
tural science, especially mineralogy. On one launched a balloon, eighteen feet high, which 
occasion he won great local applause by the he had made for the diversion of the mRives. 
construction of a balloon, which he sent up He spent some tim(^ at the university of Up- 
from his college, hearing a kitten. He gra- sal, and examined the whole of the mining 
duatod B. A. 1 790, M. A. 1 794 ( Graduati Can- district of Dalecarlia. All this time he was di- 
tahrig?) On leaving the university he was ligently collecting minerals, plants, drawings, 
ongaged at Hotlifield in 1790 as tutor to the and manuscript maps of much importance. 
Hon. Henry Tufton, with whom, in the fol- In January 1800 Olai-ke was at St. Petersburg, 
lowingyear, he made a tour of Great Britain. In Russia ho specially collected plants and 
Clarke published a journal of it, but most of seeds, and accumulated about eight hundred 
the copies were destroyed or lost soon after specimens of the minerals of Siberia. He was 
publication. During the tour he collected at Taganrok on the Sea of Azov in June 1800. 
some mineralogicttl specimens which formed Clarke’s constitution was good, but about 
the nucleus of his collection. In July 1792 this time lie suffered from illness: ‘Plants, 
he proceeded to Italy as a companion to Lord minerals, antiquities, statistics, geography, 
Berwick, He visited Turin, Genoa, Bologna, customs, insects, animals, climates, every tning 
Florence, Rome, and Naples, keeping a jour- I could observe and preserve I Imve done ; 
iial, in which, among other items, there is a but it is with labour and pain of body and 
<lescription of Vesuvius and a lively account mind.’ He was delighted with his reception 
of the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood by the Cossacks (‘the best fellows upon earth’) 
Hi Naples. He returned to England 30 Nov. and the Calmucs. The part of Asia, however, 
1793, but was again on the continent from visited by Clarke and Cripps was ‘full of 
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danger and desugromons.’ They penetrated 
into Circassia, and on reaching the Kuban 
river found the Tchernoinorski and the Cir- 
cassians at war. On 11 March 1801 Clarke 
dates a letter from * The source of the Simois, 
on Mount Ida, below Gargarus.* He was 
again in vigorous health, aiui silent fourteen 
days ‘ in the most inciissant research, travers- 
ing the plain of Troy in all directions.’ Two 
artists, Jjiisieri and Preaux, accompanied 
him and made forty drawings. Clarke en- 
deavours to idenlily the village of Chiblak 
with Ilium, and maintains that ‘ the spacious 

E lain lying on the north-eastern side of the 
river] Mender and watered by the iJallifat 
Osmack’ is the plain where ‘all the lulncipal 
events of the Trojan war’ were signalLsed 
(see Clakki], Travchj ii. (181^) j Otter, Life, 
ii. 07-100; Sculiemann, //jW, ch. iv.) After 
visiting Itliodes and other classic regions, ho 
paid a brief visit to Kosetta, and, in June 
1801, to Cyjnnis. In July of that year he 
was in the Holy Land, at Jerusalem. He 
visited Galilc(‘, and by October had found 
his way to Athens. He travelled in the 
Morea and in northern Greece, Maccdon, and 
Thessaly : he collected more than a thousand 
Greek coins in gold, silv(*r, and coi)per, and 
in the Morea procured several Greek vases. 
His chief prize was obtained at Eleusis, 
whence he succeeded in carrying oil* the co- 
lossal Greek statue (of the fourth or third 
century n.c.) of a female figure, supposed by 
Clarke to be ‘ Ceres ’ (llemeter) herself, but 
now generally called a ‘ Kistophoros ’ (from 
the mystic kictttj, which suniiounts the head 
of th(^ figure), ’fhe statue was discovered at 
I'Jcusis in 1070 by the traveller AVhelcr, and 
several ambassadors had unsuccessfully made 
applications for its removal. Clarke bribed 
t he waiwode of Athens, purchased the stat ue, 
and obt ained a firman. Difficult ies were t hen 
made by the Eleusiiiian peasants, who were 
accustomed to burn a lamp before it on days 
of festival, and believed that the fertility of 
their cornlaiid would cease when the statue 
was removed. On Nov. 1801 they were 
reassured when flie priest of Eleusis, arrayed 
in his vestments, struck the first blow with 
a pickaxe at the rubbish in which the statue 
was partially buried. The marble weighed 
nearly two tons, liut Clarke improvised a 
machine by which it. was slowly moved over 
the brow of the hill of Eleusis to the sea in 
about nine hours. The Princessa, merchant- 
man, freighted with this statue and with 
Clarke’s other Greek marbles, was wrecked 
near Beachy Head, not far from the Iiomeof 
Mr. Cripps, whose father saved what he could 
from the wreck. All the marbles were res- 
cued, but a manuscript of the ‘ Arabian 


Nights,' procured by Clarke at Cairo, was 
reatly damaged, and several cases of his 
rawings and plants were broken up and 
their contents dispersed. Clarke presented 
his ‘ Ceres ’ and the other sculptures to the 
university of Cambridge, and the former was 
plact^d in the vestibule of the public library 
in July 1808. The ‘ Ceres’ and the sculptures 
are now in the basement of the Eitzwilliam 
Museum, and constitute one of the two prin- 
cipal divisions of the museum’s collection of 
antiquities. Among Clarke’s miscellaneous 
marbles are a statue of Pan, a figure of Eros, 
a comic mask, a votive relief to Athene, and 
other reliefs, and also various sepulchral 
sieice, &c. In 1 809 Clarke published an ac- 
count of them entitled ‘ G reek Marbles brought 
from the Shores of the Euxine, Archipelago, 
and Mediten*anean,’ &c. Cambridge, 1809, 
8vo. The book was printed at the expense 
of the university, and contains three engrav- 
ings of the ‘ Ceres ’ by Flaxman and a sketch 
of Eleusis by Sir William Gell. Clarke justly 
takes credit for refusing to ‘ restore ’ his sta- 
tues; but his elueidation.s of them are now 
of very little archaiological value, and the 
whole collection has been redescribed by pro- 
fessor Michaelis in his ‘Ancient Marbles in 
Great J bit ain,’ ])n. 24 1 -52. In 1802 Clarke 
had published ‘ Testimonies of different au- 
thors respecting the Colossal Statue of Ceres 
. . . at Cambridge,’ 1802, 8vo. With his 
visit to Greece Clarke’s travels were over. 
In Eebruary 1802 he was in Constantinople, 
whence he wrote home to say that he had 
seventy-six cases (and Cripps more than 
eighty) containing antiquities &c. collected 
during his wanderings. In October 1802 he 
left Paris for England. In 1808 the univer- 
sity of Cambridge conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D., and the. honorary degrees of 
M.A. upon Cripps. In 1805 Clarke was ap- 
pointed senior tutor of Jesus College, and 
was occupied there till 25 March 1800, when 
lie married Angelica, fifth daughter of Sir 
William Beaumaris Ilush, hart,, a lady by 
whom he had five sons and two daughters. 
In December 1805 he had been ordained and 
instituted 1 0 the vicarage of Harlton ; about 
1809 he was also presented to the rectory of 
Yeldham in Essex. Both livings he held 
till his death. 

On 17 March 1807 ho began to deliver a 
course of lectures on mineralogy at Cam- 
bridge. At the end of 1808 he was appointed 
to the university professorship of mineralogy, 
then first established. ClaAe was a good 
speaker, and worked hard to make his lectures- 
a success ,* he was still lecturing in 1821. In 
1819 he published ‘ The Gas Blowpipe ; or, 
Art of Fusion by burning the Gaseous Con- 
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stituents of Water : giving the history of the 
Philosophical Apparatus so denominated: the 
Proofs of Analogy in its Operations to the 
nature of Volcanoes ; together with an Ap- 
pendix containing an account of Experiments 
[by Clarke, upon ninety-six mineral sub- 
stances] with this Blowpipe^,’ London, 1819, 

8 VO (reprinted in Otter’s ‘Life,’ ii. appendix 
vii). About 1816 Clarke, who had been ac- 
customed to submit many of his minerals to 
the action of the common blowpipe, fell in 
with the ‘ Essai d’un art de fusion a Taide de 
I’air du feu, par M. Ehrman, suivi des M6- 
moires de M. Lavoisier,’ Strasburg, 1787, in 
which is described ‘ the use of hydrogen and 
oxygen gases propelled from different reser- 
voirs in the fusion of mineral substances, and 
in aid of the common blowpipe.’ While oc- 
cupied with this treatise he ‘ saw accidentally 
at Mr. Newman’s in Lisle Street (Leicester 
Smiare) a vessel invented by Mr. Brooke for 
a different purpose ’ (cf. Brooke’s account of 
it in Thomson’s Annals of Philos., May 1816, 
p. 367). He set Newman to work upon it 
with his ideas, and the latter at last produced 
the gas (or oxy-hydrogen) blowpipe. Clarki 
subjected some refractory minerals to the ac- 
tion of his instrument, but at lasM-he co])per 
reservoir burst. He then employed the safety 
cylinder invented by Professor Cumming, and 
successfully continu<»d his experiments, tlu. 
results of which he from time to time com- 
municated in the ‘ Journal of the Royal In- 
stitution ’ and in Dr. Thomson’s ‘ Annals of 
Philosophy.’ An account of Clarke’s re- 
searches in connection with barytes and the 
English ores of zinc is given in yol. ii. of 
Otter’s ‘ Tu'fe ’ (pp. 348-5 4). He was a mem- 
ber of several geological societies, Englisl 
and foreign. 

In 1810 Clarke published the first instal- 
ment of his ‘Travels.’ The general title of the 
work is ‘ Travels in various Countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa.’ There are six <juarto 
volumes (1810-23), rather awkwardly de- 
nominated ‘ parts ’ arid ‘ sections.’ The vo- 
lumes contain numerous illustrations, some 
from drawings by Clarke. Only twelve chap- 
ters of vol. vi. Avere prej)ared for the press by 
the author, the volume being completed and 
published after his death by his friend, t he 
Rev. Robert Walpole. Some parts of the 
work appeared in new editions ; vol. i. Ava? 
translated into German by P. C. AVeyland 
(Weimar, 1817, 8vo). The ‘ Travels ’ was well 
received, particularly the earlier volumes. 
The total sum paid to Clarke for the work 
was 6,596^. On 13 Feb. 1817 Clarke was 
elected librarian of Cambridge University; 
but his health had been giving way some 
time before his death, which took place on 


9 March 1822 at the house of bis father-in- 
aw in Pall Mall. On 18 March he was 
buried in the chapel of Jesus College. A 
monument was erected near his grave by tho 
members of the college, and a bust, executed 
by Chantrey, was subscribed for by his literary 
friends. A portrait of Clarke, engraved from 
a painting by J. Opie, R. A., forms the fronlis- 
pieco to vol. i. of the ‘Travels ’ and to vol. i. 
of Otter’s ‘ Life.’ Among Clarke’s friends were 
many men of eminence. lie had some corre- 
spondence with Person, and with Lord Byron, 
who spoke highly of the ‘ Travels.’ The let- 
ters addressed to Clarke by Burckhardt the 
travellor are printed in Otter’s ‘ Life,’ ii. 
276 tf. 

Clarke’s colh^ction of minerals was pur- 
chased after his death by the university of 
Cambridge for 1,500/. The manuscripts pro- 
cured by him during his travels wore sold 
(together with some scarce printed books) 
during his lifetime to the university of Ox- 
ford, the offer for them being made in 1808. 
An account of the manuscripts was afterwards 
drawn up by Dean Gaisford (‘ Catalogus, sive 
Notit ia Mauuscriptorum quse a eel. rk D. 0. 
comparata in Bibliotluica Bodleinna adser- 
vantiir,’ &c. I812,»&c. 4to. University Press). 
Clarke dispos(<d of his Greek coins in 1810, 
for the modt‘rate sum of a hundred guineas, to 
Richard Payne Knight, who speaks of them as 
a ‘very valuable addition’ to his collection; 
they probably found their way to the British 
Museum as part of the Payne knight bequest. 

In addition to t he writings already enume- 
rated, Clarke Avas the author of : 1 . ‘ Le Re- 
veur; pr, the AVaking Visions of an Absent 
Man ’ (a p(‘riodical work begun by (’larke in 
September 1796 ; twenty-nine parts were col- 
lected and printed in 1797, but the copies 
were? injured and could not be made up for 
publication). 2. ‘The Tomb of Alexander, 
a dissertation 011 the yarcoi)hagus brought 
from Alexandria, and now in the British 
Museum,’ (kimbridge, 1805, 4to. 3. ‘A Me- 
thodical Distribution of tho Minei*al King- 
dom,’ Lewes, 1806, folio. 4. ‘A Letter 
addressed to the Gcnthmien of the British 
Museum,’ Cambridge, 1807, 4to. 5. ‘A Let- 
ter to II. Marsh in reply to certain observa- 
tions contained in his pamphlet relative to 
the Bril ish and Foreign Bible Society,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1812, 8vo. 6. Two paxiers in the 
‘ Archmologia ’ for 1817 — (a) On Celtic Re- 
mains discovered near Sawston, (jS) On some 
Antiquities found at Fulbourn, Cambridge- 
shirci 7. ‘On the Composition of a dark 
Bituminous Limestone from tho parish of 
Whiteford in Flintshire,’ Geological Society, 
1817. 8. ‘A Syllabus of Lectures in Mine- 
alogy, containing a Methodical Distribution 
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of Minerals/ -Jnd edit. London, 1818, 8vo; death, married Samuel Barrow, physician in 
3rd edit. Cambridge, 1820, 8vo. 9. ‘ A Let- _ ordinary to Charles II. On her d^eath in Au- 
ter to Mr. Archdeacon Wrangliam on the gust 1696, she was buried in Fulham church, 
character and writings of Sir G. Wheler, whereupon her only son, George, erected a 
knight, as a traveller,’ 1820 (only fifty copies monument to her in its south aisle. Clarke 
printed ; reprinted in Wrangluim’s ‘ Life of took the clegi*ee of B. A. at Oxford on 27 June 
^uch ’ and in Otter’s ^ Life of Clarke,’ \ol. ii. 1679, being then a member of Braaenose 
appendix). 10. Three papers in vol. i. of ' College j but in November of the following 
the Transactions of the Pliilosophical So- I year he was elected to a fellowship at All 
ciety at Cambridge (founded 1821). 11. G)b- I Souls, when he ^ showed brisk parts in the 
servations on the Lituiia of t he Ant lent Ho- | examination.’ lie retained this prize for the 
mans ’ (from the * Archieologia,’ vol. xix.), whole of his after life, a period of fifty-six 
London, 1821, 4to. 12. Papers in Thomson’s years; probably for the same reason that Mat- 

* Annals of Philosophy,’ enumerated in Otter’s thew Prior kept his fellowship at St. John’s 

* Ijife,* ii. appendix ix. College, Cambridge, in order that whatever 

[Otter’s Life and Rmnains of E. D. Clarke, happened in politics he might have a secure 
•2 vols. London, 1826, 8vo; Clarkos Works; retreat from adversity. Clarke s other degrees 
Gent. Mug. 18‘22, vol. xeii. pt. i. pp. 274-6; were M.A. on 18 Apnl 1683, B.C.L. on 
Nichols’s Lit. Illiistr. ii. 844, iii. 77H, vi. 820, 28 April 1686, and O.C.L. on 12 July 1708. 
viii. 63 ; Lit. Aiiccd. iv. 389-91, 721 ; Michaeliss He plunged into politics in 1685, taking the 
Aiiciont Marbles in Great Britain (1882), pp. side of toryism, but with sufficient modera- 
117-18, 241-52 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. W. tion to retain the friendship of his opponents 

and to attract the animosity of the fiercer 
OLAKICF, FBWAHI) GOODMAN spirits on his own side who allied themselves 
(Jl. 1812), physician, was born in London, with Jacobitisrn. lie was famed for the 
lie was a pupil of Mr. Cline, sen., at the courtliness of his manners, and was respected 
same period with Astley Cooper, but on his for his architectural taste as well as tor his 
father’s death ho bought a commission in zeal in enriching the university in which the 
t he Ist foot. Going to the West Indies, he greater part of his life was passed. Ills first 
married Miss Duncan, his colonel’s daughter, electioil as member for the univei*sity of Ox- 
butrelapsed into intemperate habits, and took ford was on 23 Nov. 1685, but he never sat 
to writing as a refuge from starvation. lie in that parliament, as the house was pro- 
was admitted M.D. at Aberdeen on 24 Oct. rogued until it was dissolved. After remain- 
1791, and licentiate of the London College ing out of parliament for many years, he was 
of rhysiciaiis in 1792. lie was appointed a returned at the general election in May 1705 
])hysician to the army by the inllueiice of for the (’ornish borough of East Looe, pro- 
(fiine and Astley Cooper, but did not mend | bably through the influence of the family of 
his habits, and finally died of di.seased liver. Godolpliin. On the meeting of the house 
He wrote: 1. ‘ Mcdicinfc Praxeos Compen- j there ensued a tierce contest between the 
dium,’ 1799. 2. ‘ The Modern Practice of whigs and the tories for the office of speaker. 
Physic/ 1805. 3. ‘ Conspectus of the Lon- and as Clarke voted for the tory candidate, 
<lon, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopoeias/ he was immediately ejected from all his places 
IHIO. 4. *The New London Practice of by the whig ministry, ‘and this,’ says Tom 
Physic/British Museum copy marked seventh llearne, ‘is what all must expect that vote 
edition, 1811 (a much enlarged edition of 2). honestly and conscientiously.’ After this par- 
In it he manifests very little knowledge of | liament he again remained in private life for 
<lisease ; he still advocates inoculation as | some years, but at a bye election he was re- 
the best remedy for small-pox, and mentions turned for the university of Oxford (4 Dec. 
vaccination slightingly. j 1717), and he continued to represent it until 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, ii. 420 ; Clarke’s death. The Jacobite section of the con- 
Works; Life of Sir Astley Cooper, 1843, i. stituency were not satisfied with his conduct, 
146-8.] G. T. B. and lit the general election in 1722 they put 

forward Dr. King, the principal of St. Mary 
CLARKE, GEORGE (1660-1736), poli- Hall, as their champion. The voting showed 
tician and virtuoso, was the son of Sir Bromley 837, Clarke 278, and King (who 
William Clarke [q. v.], secretary at war dur- was defeated) 159, whereupon Hearne entered 
ing the Commonwealth and to Charles II, in his diary the savage note : * I heartily wish 
who died of wounds sustained in the sea fight Dr. King had succeeded, he being an honest 
off Harwich 4 June 1666, and of Dorot hy, man and very zealous for King James, whereas 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Hyliard, of Clarke is a pitiful, proud sneaker, and an 
Hampshire, who, after her first husband’s enemy to true loyalty, and was one of those 
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that threw out the bill af^ainst occasional took a leading part in the restoration of the 
conformity in Queen Anne’s time, and not chapel of the former college, enriching it with 
only so, but canvassed the court to lay the a * costly marble entablature,’ and he built at 
bill aside ... for which reason he was his own cost new lodgings for its warden, on 
afterwards put by for that borough ’ of East condition that lie might occupy them himstdf 
Looe. This extract displays the d^th of until his death, when it turned out that he 
the animosity of the Jacobites against Clarke, had left the furniture and pictim^s in the rooms 
but the reason given for his rejection from for the use of the warden for t he time being, 
his Cornish seat could not have been correct, The hall of the same college was built unden* 
as the struggle over occasional conformity his direction from a plan which he had ap- 
took place in the previous parliament. Clarke proved, and he gave the wainscot and the 
acted as judge advocate-general from 1684 to chimueypicce. The arched roof of stone \n 
1705, and as secretary at war from 1692 to 1 the buttery of All Souls was erected from 
1704. For several years be was secretary to ! his designs. In consequence of the intestine 
Prince George of Denmark, the hnshand of | quarrels in this college he left a large share 
Queen Anne, and from May 1702 to October of bis wealth to Worcester College. With 
1705 ho held the post of joint secretary to 
the admiralty, but in the last-mentioned year 
he was deprived, as already stated, of all his 
preferments. On the return of his party to 
power he obtained the position of lord of the 
admiralty, and held it until the death of 
Queen Anne, when he retired from ollicial 


Clarke’s gifts to that institution nine sets of 
rooms were constructed, six fellowships and 
three scholarships were founded, and its new 
library and chapel were completed. lie also 
enriched it with a choice collection of books 
and manuscripts, including the original de- 
signs of Inigo Jones for the erection of White- 
hall. Of the sixty manuscripts belougiugto 

■ 'in 


life and devoted himself to his parliamentary ' hall. Of the sixty manuscripts belong iugt 
duties and the improvement of his university, j Worcester College which are described i 
He died on 22 Oct. 1736 in his seventy-sixth H. 0. Coxe’s ‘Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
year, and was buried in the chapel of All | in the Oxford Colleges,’ ii. 17, netirly nil be- 
'^ouls College. His epitajih wa8n)laced on j longed to Clarke. Many of them relate to 


the south wall of that edifice; his bust is in 
the college library, with the busts of twenty- 
three other fellows. Clarke wjis universally 
recognised by his contemporaries as a virtuoso 
and man of taste. Pope, in a letter to .Tervas 
(29 Nov. 1716), speaks of his good fortune 
at Oxford in being ‘ often in the conversation 
of Dr. Clarke,’ and Horace Walpole pre- 
serves the fact that through the sale.to Clarke 
of some small copies of Raphael’s cartoons 


the civil war, and were collected by his 
father while secretary to Monck and his coun- 
cil. To All Souls he also left the sum of 
1 ,000/. for the restoration of the college front, 
and to Stone’s Hospital, an institution which 
has recently been demolished, he gave a simi- 
lar amount. Several of his letters are in- 
cluded in the Ballard MSS. and among the 
manuscripts of the Marquis of Ormonde 
{Iliat. MSS. Comm.7t\\ Hop.), and for further 


Jervas obtained the means of visiting Paris particulars of him ‘A true copy of the last 
and Italy. At Oxford the influence of Clarke’s will and testament of George Clarke,’ 1737, 
energy and taste was felt in all directions, should he consulted, 
lie gave to Brasenose College in 1727 a [Burrows’s All Souls, pp. 267-391 ; Wood’s 
statue-group of Cain and Abel, a leaden re- Antiquities of Oxford (Gutdi), ii. pt. ii. 946-69 ; 
plica of an Italian group, which he purchased Wood’s Colleges and Halls (Guteh), 157-639, 
in London, and it remained in the centre of ^*id appendix, 195-9 ; Hearne’s Collections (ed. 
the quadrangle until about 1880. He as- Doble), i. 6U ; Pope’s Letters (od, 18721, viii. 23; 
fiisted Dr. Charlett in placing statues of 

Queens Mary and Anne in front of Univer- Affiurs v. j 

^ty College, and over the gateway next the t-'-lkners l.ulhan., pp. 82-«. ISB ; H^storjcal 

second court of the last college his arms may 
still be seen. To Queen’s he gave portraits 
of six English queens, for Christ Church he 
designed their new library, and in 1732 he 
erected in the cathedral a memorial of Dean 
Aldrich. A gift of hooks was made by him 


Reg. for 1736, diary, p. 56.] W. P. C. 

CLARKE, GEORGE(1796-1842), sculp- 
tor, was a native of Binningham, where he 
enjoyed a large practice as a sculptor and 
modeller. In 1821 he exhibited for the first 
time at the Royal Academy, sending a bust 


to thp Bodleian Library in 1721, and between of Samuel Parr. He continued to exhibit 
1721 and 1736 he presented numerous pictures at intervals up to 1839, among the busts sent 
to the picture galleiy, including portraits of by him being those of Macready, Rev. Dr. 
Montaigne, Grotius,l)ryden, and Ben Jonson. Maltby, Sir Charles Cockerell, Rammohun 
But the foundations ofAll Souls and Worces- Roy, the Earl of Guilford, John Spottis- 
tor were those which he chiefly aided. He woode, Lady Burrell, Colonel Thompson, M.P. 
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for Hull, and others. For a considerable dows, commissioned by Mr. Henry Berens, 


portion of this period he resided in London. 

He modelled a colossal bust of the Duke of 
Wellington, and executed the statue of Major 
John Cartwright, M.P., the champion of ra- 
dical reform [q. v.], which was set up in 1831 
in Burton Crescent, in front of the house in 
which Cartwright died, and is generally con- 
sidered to be his best work. Clarke, who 
had earned the name of the Mliriningham 
Chantrey,’ was engaged by the committee to , 
cast the foliage on the capital of the Nelson 
column in Trafalgar Square. He had suc- 
ceeded ill completing two of the leaves, a 
very arduous task, when, on 12 March 1842, 
he was seized witVi aiuhb'u illness, while in 1 
a shop at Birmingham, whither he hud ' 
turned, and died in a very short time, aged 
46, leaving a large family totally unprovided 
for. He showed great promise as an artist, 
and would probably have risen to some emi- 
nence in his profession. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Knglish Artists ; (1 raves’s 
Dipt, of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Gent. Mag. new ser. 
xvii. 458; Kxaminer, 19 March 1842; Birming- 
ham Advertiser, 17 March 1842 ; Naglor sKiinst- 
ler-Lexikon ; Royal Academy Catalogues.] 

L. C. 

CLARKE, HARRIET LUDLOW (d 
1866), artist and wood engraver, was the 
fourth daughter of Edward Clarke, a solici- 
tor in London. Having a turn for art, and 
wishing to earn an independent living, she 
adopted about 1837 tlu; practice, uiiu.snal 
for a woman, of engraving on wood. She 
attracted the notice of William Harvey, the 
eminent wood engraver, and in 1838 executed 
a large cut from his dtisigii in the ‘ Benny j 
Magazine.’ I5y the help of his instruction, I 
and by her own industry, she was enabled 
to r(‘alise a consid(*rable iiiiancial reward for 
her labours, and this she emploved on the 
erection of some model labourers’ dwellings 
at Clieshiint. Among her numerou.s friends 
she counted Mrs. Jameson, for whom she 
executed some of the illustrat ions to ^ Sacred 
and Legendary Art.’ Not satisfied with her 
success in this department of art, slie aspired 
to become a de.signer arul painter on glass, 
and laboured hard by constant study at home 
and abroad to master the princip]e.s of this 
art. She was assisted in her endeavours by 
Mr. Wailes of Newcastle, himself a success- 
ful artist in stained glass. About 1851 slie 
executed a window in St. Martin’s Church, 
Canterbury, for the Hon. Daniel Finch, who 
was then engaged in the restoration of tliat 
ancient edifice ; it re])resents St. Martin 
dividing his cloak with a beggar. From j 
1852 to 18f)4 she wns euiployed on two win- j 


for the new church oi Sidcup, near boots 
Cray in Kent, and on that gentleman’s 
death she received a further commission for 
a window in the same church, erected bv sub- 
scription, to his memory. She executed for the 
queen a large window in the church of North. 
Marston, Bftekinghamshire, to commemorate 
the bequest to her majesty by Mr. Neald of 
an estate in that parish. The Rev. Robert 
Moore employed her to execute a large win- 
dow in the north-west transept of (lanter- 
hury Cathedral, representing the history of 
St. Thomas il Becket. She prepared full- 
sized cartoons in colour for this, but failing 
health prevented her from executing her de- 
signs on glass, which were carried out by 
Mr. Hughes of Frith Street, Soho, the win- 
dow being put up in May 1863. From this 
time M iss Clarke was prevented by increas- 
ing ill-health and suffering from pursuing her 
artistic professions. She died 19 Jan. 1866, 

1 at Cannes, Her w’ork shows considerable 
' talent, and her industry was indefatigable, 
but she was deficient in real genius and ori- 
ginality. BesidevS the windows mentioned, 
there is a small memorial window by her in 
the aforesaid church of St. ^lartin’s at Can- 
terbury. 

[Gent. Mag. 1866, 4th ser. i. 436 ; private in- 
formation.] L. C. 

CLARKE, HENRY (1743-1818), ma- 
thematician, was horn at Salford in 1743, 
and liaptised 1 7 April. He was educated at 
the Mancliester grammar school ; was very 
jirecocions, and at the ago of t hirteen became 
assistant in the academy of Aaron Grimshaw, 
a qiiuker at Leeds. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of Briestlcy. After a brief part- 
iier.sbip with Robert Bulman, a schoolmaster 
at Sedbergh, he travelled on the continent, 
and ri'turned to settle as a land surveyor at 
IMaiichester. On 2 April 1766 he married 
Martha Randle of the same place. He again 
became a schoolmaster, and the rest of his^ 
life was spent in various educational posts. 
He first had a ‘ commercial and mathemati- 
caU school in Salford, giving lectures on 
I astronomy and other scientific subjects. In 
j 1783 he became ‘prselector in mathematics 
and experimental philosophy ’ in the ^ Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences’ at Manchester, 

! a l)ody anticipating the Royal Institution, 
j which only lasted a few years. Clarke’s 
' school was not profitable, and in 1788 he 
I was an unsuccessful candidate for the mas- 
j tership of a school at Stretford, worth 60/. 
a year. Some time before 1 793 Clarke moved 
to Liverpool, and, after returning to Man- 
chester, was at Bristol from 1799 till 1802. 
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He was in that year appointed professor of 
history, geography, and experimental pliilo- 
sophy at the military college at Great Mar- 
low (removed in 1812 to Sandhurst). In 
the same year he was made LL.D. by the 
university of Edinburgh. "" ‘ ' 


[Gent. Mag. 1818, i. 465; Life by Mr. J. 10. 
Bailey, prefixed to a reprint of the School Can- 
didates (1877), where all available information 
has been most carefully collected; see also Hut- 
ton’s Mathematical Dictionary (under ‘ Circulat- 


He retired on a Numbers ’ and ‘ Landen ’) ; and article by 

pension in laiy, and died at Igllnoton, ! 

30 April 1818. ^ ^ and Phil. Soc. xi. 135-7.] L. S. 

Qlarke was a frequent contributor to ma- 1 CLARKE, IIEWSON (1787-1832?), 
thematical journals, especially to the ‘Ladies’ miscellaneous writer, horn in 1787, was ap- 
edited by Hutton, from 1772 to , prenticed at an early age to Mr. Huntley, 
1 * ^ candidate for a fellowship chemist and druggist, Gateshead. There he 

ot the Iloyal Society in 1783, but reiocted ; contributed to the ‘ Tyne Mercury ’ a series 
by the mtluence of JSir Joseph Hanks, then of papers, afterwards enlargiid and published 
president Horsley (afterwards bishop), in a in the ‘ Saunterer ’ (Newcastle, 1805, 2nd ed. 
speech directed against Banks, complains es- IBOO). This brought him local fame and 


(for the use of schools). 2. ‘ The Rationale 
of Circulating Numbers,’ 1777. 3. ‘ Disser- 

tation on the Summation of Inlinite Converg- 
ing Series with Algebraic Divisors’ (trans- 
lated from Lorgna), 1779, with a])pendix. 


out a d('gree, and went to London, where he 
edited the ‘ Scourge,’ a monthly publication, 
contributed to the ‘ Satirist,’ and engaged in 
miscellaneous literary work. He attacked 
characters so different as Joanna Southcote 


John Landen [q. v.] attacked this in a pain- andLordByron. The first ‘being a prophetess 


phlet, on the ground that the method was 
contained in Simpson’s ‘ Mathematical Dis- 
sertations.’ Clarke replied in a ‘ Supplement ’ 
(1782), and to a further attack in ‘Additional 
Remarks,’ 1783. The controversy is no- 
ticed in Hutton’s ‘Mathematical Dictionary’ 
(under ‘Landen’). Clarke was attacked in the 
‘Monthly Review’ for 1783, and defended 
by Horsley (see above). 4. ‘The School 


was fair game for any one to thoot at,’ so 
Joanna’s friends reported lur.i to have said, 
while slio Iierself stated the libel to have 
been that ‘ E attended Carpenter’s chapel, 
called the house of God, dressed in diamonds, 
and fell in love with the candle-snuffer, a 
comely youth, and went away with him, &c. ’ 
i^An Answer to Thomas Pamcy^'c.y 181 2, pp. 51 
et seq.) Clarke libelled Byron in the * Sati- 


Candidates,’ a prosaic burlesque, L88. This rist’ for over a year. ‘ For no reason that I 
is ft squib upon the election to the Stret- can discover,’ says Byron, in the postscript to 

ford school. Clarke appears also to have pub- | the second edition of ‘English Bards and 

lished two pieces, ‘The Pedagogue’ and ‘The j Scotch Reviewers,’ ‘ excejit a personal qnar- 
Gollfiffe.’ of sirnilnr eharfletei*. nboiit, the .<?nine .. 


College,’ of similar character, about the same 
time. 5. ‘Tabula Linguarum,’ 1793 (tables 
of declension and conjugation in forty lan- 
guages, a book of antiquated ])hilology). 
(1. ‘ Tachygrapby, or Shorthand imjiroved’ 
(founded on Byrom’s systinn), before 1800. 
7. ‘ The Seaman’s Desiderata,’ 1800 ( tables for 
calculating longitude, &c.) 8. ‘ Animad- 

versions on Dr. Dickson’s translation of (’ar- 
not’s reflections on the Theory of the Infini- 
tissimal [ 52 c] Calculus,’ 1802. 9. ‘Abstract 


rel with a bear kept by me at Cambridge, to 
sit for a fellowship, and whom the jealousy 
of his Trinity contemporaries prevent ed from 
success.’ In that work Clarke is t wice men- 
tioned, and once with reference to a poem of 
Ids on ‘ The Art of Pleasing,’ his character 
is thus described : — 

There Clarke, still striving piteously ‘ to please,’ 
Forgetting dogg’rel leads not to degrees, 

A would-bo satirist, a hired buffoon. 


rf G»,AphV,. I W (..1, p„bli.l,rf n,„uhr J 
of a projected series of «choo -books lor the f,^i,,hoods for a in„gaiii..e, 

Marlow College). 10. Virgil revindicated. Devotes to srandal his congenial mind ; 

1809, an answer to a tract by Horsley on Himself a living libel on mankind. 

Virgil’s ‘ Two Seasons of Honey.’ 

Clarke projected many other books, noticed Despite Byron’s judgment, Clarke’s writ in^s 
by Mr. Bailey. He drew some plates for prove him to have been a man ol considerable 
Whitaker’s ‘ Histoiy of Manchester.’ He was ability. 1 1 is other works wore : ‘ An impart iai 
a man of wide knowledge, versatile talents, History of the^Naval, Military, and Political 
and great industiy. He left, a widow, and Events in Europe, from the commencement 
was survived by two sons and four daughters of the French Revolution t o the entrance of 
out of seventeen children. the Allies into Paris, and the conclusion of a. 
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general peace’ (2 vols. Bungay, 1815; new ; 
edition, 8 vols. London, 1810) ; * The Cabi- : 
net of Arts’ (by Clarke and John Dougall, * 
1825?); ‘A continuation ot* Hume’s History ; 
of England ’ (2 vols. 1882). There is consider- 
able doubt as to the exacti time of Clarke s 
death. Mackenzie in 1827 asserts that he was 
4ilready dcad,^ unnot iced and unlamented,’ but 
the continuation of Hume (which is brought 
down to William IV) seems to disprove' this. 

[MuckeuKic’s History of Noweastle-upon-Tync 
(Newcastle, 1827), ii. 760 ; Preface to the Saun- 
terer; Kaglish Ilards and Scotch lleViewcrs; 
Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Brit. Mus. , 
Cat.] E. W-T. I 

CLARKE, JACOB AUGUSTUS LOCK- 
llAKT (1817-1880), anatomist, was bom in 
1817. His father dying early, young Clarke 
was brought up by his mother in France 
( )n returning to England he chose the medical 
ju’ofession, to which his elder brother and 
grandfather belonged, and studied at Guy^s 
and St. Thomfis’s llospitals. Having obtained 
the diploma of the Apothecaries’ Society, he 
began practice at Pimlico, living witli his 
mother. He became devoted to microsco])ical 
research on the brain and nervous system, 
and applying a new method (‘ which has re- 
volutionise(l histological researcli,’ Lancet, [ 
1880, i. 189), and proceeding with extreme 
care and thoroughness, he established many 
new facts of structure which had important 
bearings on the physiology and pathology of 
the nervous system. His first paper, * Ue- 
searches into the Structure of the S])inal 
Cord,’ was received by the Royal Society > 
on 15 Oct. 18.50, and published in their ' 

* Transactions’ for 1851. It was illustrated, ! 
like many of his subsequent papers, by ex- ' 
tremely accurate and valuable drawings by 
himself, and these have been subsequently 
reproduced in num(?rous works. Few men 
liave ever done so much original work while 
occupied with general medical practice, us 
his successive papers in the Royal Society’s 

* Transactions’ and ‘ Proceedings,’ the ‘ Medi- 
oo-Chirurgical Transactions,’ tlie ^ .Toumal of 
the Microscopical Society,’ Beale’s ‘ Archives 
of Medicine,^ &c., testify. He received the 
royal .medal of tlie Boyal Society in 1864, 
and in 1867 he was elected an honorary 
follow of the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians, Ireland. Late in life ho attended 
St. George’s Hospital and qualified as a sur- 
geon, still later obtained the jNI.D. St. An- 
drews (1869), and became a member of the 
London College of Physicians (1871), and 
<‘ntered upon consulting practice in nervous 
diseases. He became physician to the Hos- 
pital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, but gained 


no great amount of practice, probably owing 
to his retired habits, and his having pub- 
lished no book by which the public could 
judge of bis work. He died on 25 Jan. 1880 
of phthisis. 

j The ‘ Lancet ’ describes him as ‘ a man 
i single of purpose, of noble independence and 
• honesty, wholly free from ambition, and 
wanting in that knowledge of the world ne- 
j oessary for making way in it.’ Besides the 
memoii’s above referred to, for lists of which 
see ‘ Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers,’ vols. i. and vii., and ‘ Catalogue of 
the Library of the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety,’ 1879, Clarke wrote the articles on af- 
fections of the muscular system, on diseases 
of nerves, and on locomotor ataxy in Holmes’s 
‘ System of Surgery,’ 1870. 

[Lancet, Medical Times, and British Medical 
Journal, 31 Jan. 1880.] G. T. B. 

CLARKE, JAMES (1708-1861), anti- 
quary, of Easton in Suffolk, born in 1798, 
was a diligent collector of antiquities of 
various kinds, particularly of those found in 
I his own county. Ho became a member of 
the British Archaeological Association in 
I 1847, and took great interest in its pro- 
! ceedings. He was a frequent exhibitor at its 
meetings of coins and other antiquities, of 
which lie contributed short notices to the 
pages of its journal, none, however, of great 
importance. Among his communications may 
be mentioned the following : Various pennies 
of Henry III, mostly of the London mint, 
found at the base of the barbican of Fram- 
lingham (kistle {Joiim, Brit, Arch. Assoc, vi. 
452); various coins found at Brandeston, 
Lotherlngham, and Easton (ib. x. 90) ; coins 
of ( ’liarles II found at Earlsliam, and medals 
of Charles I from Hales worth {ib. x. 190); 
coins of Edward III, Henry Vlll, Elizabeth, 
and Alexander of Scotland found in Suffolk 
{ib, xiii. 648) ; account of a Roman vault at 
Rosas Pit, containing urns, bones, &c. {ib. 
viii. 160) ; three rubbings of brasses and a 
notice of mural paintings in Easton Church 
{ib. X. 179, 180). Other communications re- 
late to seals, rings, &c. In 1849 Clarke 
I published an odd little volume in verse, en- 
I titled ^ The Suffolk Antiquary ; containing 
! a brief sketch of the sites of ancient castles, 
abbeys, priories . . . also notices of ancient 
coins and other antiquities found in the 
county . . . concluding with a petition for 
calling in all defaced coins, and other changes 
to quiet the public mind,’ by J. Clarne, 
Woodbridge and Framlingham, 1849, 12mo 
(pp. 1-48). It contains some scraps of local 
information, but is justly described by its 
author as ‘ doggerel rhyme.’ Clarke’s last ex- 
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liibition at the aBsociation was made in April 
18G1. For some time previously his health 
had been failing, and ho died on 25 Sept, of 
that year at the age of sixty-three. 

^Journal of Brit. Archseol. Assoc, vol. xviii. J 
(1862), Proceedings, pp. 367-8 ; Clarke’s Suffolk ' 
Antiquary.] W. W. 

CLARKE, JAMES FERNANDEZ 
(1812-1875) medical writer, was born at 
Olney, Buckinghamshire, in 1812. Ilis father 
and grandfather were prosperous lace mer- 
chantst He was much mfluencod by the non- 
conformist associations of Olney, and when a 
schoolboy in London went regularly to hear 
Edward Irving preach. After one or two 
brief apprenticeships, in 1828 he was placed 
\mder C. Snitch, a general practitioner, in 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden. Here he 
managed to get the run of Cadell’s library in 
the Strand, and picked up a large general ac- 
uaintance with literature and literary people, 
n October 1833 he entered as a student at 


[Medical limes and Gazette and Lancet, 

17 July 187»5 ; Clarke’s Aut obiopjraphical Re- 
collections, 1874 ; bee also British Medical Jour- 
nal, 1876, ii. 115, 149, in reference to Clarke’s 
dismissal from the Lancet, ‘caused by an act 
impossible to bo passed over.’] G. T. B. 

CLARKE, JAMES STANIER (1765 ?- 
1834), author, eldest son of the Rev. Edward 
Clarke (1730-1786) [q. v.] and brother of the 
Rev. Edward Daniel Clarke [q. v.], was born 
at Minorca, where his father was at the time 
chaplain to the governor. Having taken 
' holy orders, he was in 1790 appointed to the 
rectory of Preston in Sussex. He after- 
wards, February 1795, entered the royal navy 
as a chaplain ; and served, 1796-9, on board 
the Impetueux in the Channel fleet, under 
the command of Captain .Tohn Willett Paynes 

t q. V.], by whom he was introduced to the 
^riiice of Wales. It was the end of his ser- 
vice afloat, for the prince appointed him his 
■ domestic chaplain and librarian, a post which 
I he held for many years, during which lime 


Dermott’s Medical School in Gerrard Street, I 
Soho. For a time he acted as Dermott’s ■ 
amanuensis, and afterwards aided Ryan in 
the short-lived * London Medical^nd Surgical 
Journal.’ In 1834 a report by Clarke of a 
case of Tjiston’s pleased the latter, and led | 
to his introducing him to Wakley, editor of 
the ‘ Lancet,’ who was then in want of help 
and engaged Clarke at once, lie became a 
skilled clinical reporter at hospit als, and also 
was for many years the reporter of numerous 
medical societies, encountering in both capa- 
cities much opposition, hut his good judg- 
ment kept him out of most of Bie broils in 
which the ‘ Lancet ’ was involved. For thirty 
years he was in the service of the ‘ Lancet,’ 
but at the same time carried on a laborious 
practice in Gerrard Street, having become a 
member of the College of Surgeons in 1837. 
In 1852, 160 members of the medical profes- 
sion presented him with an inkstand and a 
service of plate worth 2(K)/. as a testimonial 
for his literary services to the profession. 

Clarke was a very hard worker, a model 
of punctuality, rarely left town or look a 
holiday, and lived in the same house for 
nearly forty years. lie had a ^eat fund of 
anecdote. On ceasing to write lor the ‘ Lan- 
cet,’ after more than thirty years’ service, he 
published his reminiscences in the * Medical 
Times and Gazette.’ These were brought 
out in 1874 as * Autobiographical Recollec- 
tions of the Medical Profession.’ They give 
many valuable records of medical men and 
the state of society in his time, including 
also numerous anecdotes of literary men 
and public characters. He died on 6 July 
1875 


ho devoted himself assiduously to literary 
pursuits. His connection with the navy, 
short as it was, gave a fixed dii-'ction to his 
labours. Already, in 1798, he had published 
a volume of ‘ Sermons preached in the W esterii 
Squadron during its services off Brest, on 
board II.M. shi]) Impetueux’ (1798, 8vo; 
2iid edit,. 1801) ; and, in conjunction with Mr. 
.1, McArthur, a pursier in the navy and secre- 
tary to Lord llood at Toulon, had started 
the ‘ Naval Chronicle,’ a monthly magazine 
of naval history and biography, which ran 
for twenty years, and which, so far as it 
treats of contemporary events or characters, 
is of a very high authority. In 1803 he pub- 
lished the first volume, in 4to, of ‘ The Pro- 
gress of Maritime Discovery,’ a work which 
did not receive sufficient encouragement, and 
was not continued, lie issued in 1805 
‘ Naufragia, or Historical Memoirs of Ship- 
wrecks ’ (3 vols. 12mo) ; and in 1809, in col- 
laboration with Mr. McArthur, the ^Life of 
Lord Nelson ’ (2 vols. 4to ; 2nd edit. 1840, 
3 vols. 8vo). Two copies were printed on 
vellum and finely bound ; one of these was 
burnt, and the other is now in the British 
Museum (see Notes and Queries^ 3rd ser. viii. 
264). It is by this great work that he is 
most generally known— a work, great not 
only in size, but in conception, but which 
loses much of the value it should have had 
from the lax way in which it is written; 
official as well as private letters and docu- 
ments having been garbled to suit the edi- 
tor’s ideas of elegance, and hearsay anecdotes 
I mixed up indiscriminately with more au- 
I thentic matter. Of this faulty execution 
I Clarke must bear the blame, for it was un- 
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ilerstood that while McArthur supplied the (licensed 24 April 1677) ; ‘Titus Androni- 
materiah Clarke supplied the literary style, cus/ altered by Kavenscroft (1687); Settle’s 
In 1816 he published a ‘Life oi King ‘World in the Moon’ (1697, in collabora- 
.lames IT, from the Stuart IMSS. in Carlton tion with Daniel Purcell) ; D’Urfey’s ‘ Cam- 
ITouse’ (2 vols. 4to). The work is valuable paigners’ (1698) ; Peter Motteux^s ‘Island 
on account of its containing portions of the Princess’ (1699, in collaboration with Daniel 
king’s autobiography, the original of which Purcell and Leveridgo) ; D’Urfey’s ‘ The 
is now lost. Otherwise it is a servile attempt Bath, or the Western Lass’ (1701); Man- 
to portray .fames II in heroic colours. It oh- ning’8‘All for the Better ’ (1762) ; the re- 
tained for its author from the prince the title vival of Howard’s ‘ Committee ’ (1706) ; and 
of historiographer to the king. Besides the D’Urfey’s ‘Wife for any Man,’ a play of 
works already named, he edited Falconer’s which Clarke’s songs are the only^record, 

‘ Shipwreck,’ with life of the author and notes but which was produced between 1704 and 
(1804, 8vo), whleh ran throuirh several edi- 1707. Besides the above, Clarke wrote an 
tions, and Lord Clarendon’s ‘ Ussays ’ ( o4e on the union of the king and parliament, 

2 vols. 12mo). an ode in praise of the Barbadoes, a cantata 

In 1805 he took the degree of LL.B. at (‘The Assumption’), and many single songs. 
Cambridge, and in 1816 the further degree He was the original composer of Dryden’s 
of TjL.D. was conferred on h\m per lit, m/. odc‘Alexander’8Feast,’ which was produced 
H(* was also a fellow of the Royal Society, at Stationers’ Hall on 22 Nov. 1697. In 
was installed canon of Wind.sor, 19 May 17(X)he joined Blow, Piggott, Barrett, and 
1821; and was deputy clerk of the closet Croft in producing a little volume of ‘ Ayres 
to the king. He died on 4 Oct. 1834. for the Harpsichord or Spinett,’ in which he 

[Gent. Mag. (1836), new series, iii. 328; Lo | ‘Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral 

Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 414; Gardiner and I Composer ot the Musick used m the 
Mulliuger’s Introd. to Engl. Hi.st. p. 386 ; Ranke’s I 1 ^^^d-re Royal.’ According to a note m the 
Hist, of England, vi. app.] J. K. L. ‘ Registrum lOleemosynarim D. Pauli Lon- 

dinensis’ (1827) he was also music-master 
CLARKE, JEREMIAH (1669 P-1707), to (iueen Anne. In 1699 a prize of two 
musical composer, is said to have been born hundred guineas was offered for a musical 
in 1669 (though probably the date should work, but Clarke declined to compete, giving 
he earlier), but nothing is known of his asarcasonthatthejudgeswcrotobcnoble- 
parc'nt age or early history, save that he studied mini. The stoi’y of his end, as told by 
at the CJhapel Royal under Dr. Blow [q. v.] Hawkins and Burney, is somewhat romantic. 
On leaving the chapel he was for a short | They relate that he cherished a hopeless 
time organist of AV inchest, er Chapel, but the passion for a lady of high position, and, fall- 
dates of his stay there cannot now he ascer- ing into a state of melancholy, resolved to 
tained, as no lists of the college organists kill himself. While riding near London he 
have been preserved. In 1 693 Blow resigned ] went into a held where there was a])ond, and 
to him the posts of almoner and master of | tossed up to decide whether he should drown 
the choristers at St. Paul’s, and on 6 .Tune ■ or shoot himself. The coin fell with its edge 
1699 he was admitted to his year of ])roha- ' imbeddinl in the clay, so Clarke returned to 
tion us vicar choral, though he was not fully ' London, where, after a shoi*t time, he corn- 
admitted until 3 Oct. 17(35 ‘post annum pro- | mitted suicide by shooting himself in his 
hat ionis completum,’ no explanation appear- i house in St. Paul’s Churchyard, on the site 
ing in the chapter records for the long inter- j of the present chapterhouse. Unfortunately, 
val which had elapsed. On 7 July 1700, \ the story of this romantic attachment is con- 
Clarke and Croft [(p v.] were sworn gentle- j tradicted by a contemporary broadsheet which 
men extraordinary of the Chapel Royal, ‘ and | seems to have escaped the notice of his bio- 
to succeed as organist s according to merit, I graphers. It is a large single sheet, entitled 
when any such place sluil fall voyd.’ On ‘ A Sad and Dismal Account of the Sudden and 
25 May 1704 another entry in the Cheque Untimely Death of Mr. Jeremiah Clark, one 
Book records that the two composers were of the Queen’s Organists, who Shot himself in 
sworn ‘ joyntly into an organist’s place, vacant the Head with a Screw Pistol, at the Golden 
by the death of Mr. Francis Pigott.’ Some Cup in St. Paul’s-Church-Yard, on Monday 
time previous to these appointments Clarke Morning last, for the supposed Love of a 
began a connection with the theatre. He Young Woman, near Pat er-noster-Row.’ The 
wrote music for D’Urfey’s ‘Fond Husband’ account states how Clarke, a bachelor with 
(licensed 15 June 1676) — probably for the a salary of over 300/. a year, about nine o’clock 
revival at the Haymarket, 20 June 1707 ; for ‘ Monday morning last ’ was visited by his 
Sedley’s version of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ father and some friends, ‘at which he seem’d 
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to be veiy Chearful and Merry, by Playing on 
his Miisick for a considerable time, which 
was a Pair of Organs in his own House, which 
betook great Delight in,’ and after his father 
had gone returned to his room, when, between 
ten and eleven o’clock, his maid-servant heard 
a pistol go off in his room, and running in 
found that he had shot himself behind the ear. 
He died the same day about three o’clock. 

^ The Occasion ... is variously Discours’d ; 
some will have it that his Sister marrying 
his Scholar [Charles King], who he fear’d 
might in time x)rove a Rival in his Business, 
threw him into a kind of melancholy Dis- 
content ; and others (with something move 
Reason) impute this Misfortune to a young 
Married Woman near Pater-Noster-How, 
whom he had a more than ordinary respect 
for, who not returning him such suitable 
Favours as his former Affections deserv’d, 
might in a great Measure occasion dismal 
Effects.’ 

Very curious discrepancies exist as to the 
exact date when Clarke shothimstdf. Burney 
(followed by F6tis) says the event took place 
in July 1707 ; the first edition of Hawkins 
fixes it as 5 Nov. 1707, in which hf has been 
followed by Mendel, Baptie, and Brown. 
But Hawkins left a copy of his ^ History,’ in 
which he had made numerous corrections, 
and in this the date appears as I Dec. 1707, 
which date is given in the 185(1 edition of the 
work. In the Chapel Royal Cheque Book 
is an entry, signed by the sub-dean, to the 
effect that on 5 Nov. 1707 Croft was ad- 
mitted into the organist’s place, ^ now become 
void by the death of Mr. Jeremiah Clerk,’ and 
in Barrett’s * Fiiiglish Church Composers ’ 
(p. 106) is a statement that the books of 
the vicars-choral of St. Paul’s contain an 
entry to the effect that on * November ye 
first, Mr. J(jrry Clarke deceased this life.’ 
These various accounts seem quite irrecon- | 
cilable, but the following facts throw some 
light on the subject : 1. In 1707, 6 Nov. wjis 
a Wednesday, and 1 Nov. a Saturday, while 
1 Dec. was a Monday. The latter date there- 
fore tallies with the broadsheet account, pub- 
lished (by John Johnson, * near Stationers’ 
Hall,* and therefore close to Clarke’s house) 
within a week of the event, though no entry 
of the exact date of publication can be found 
at Stationers’ Hall. 2. The burial register 
of St. Gregoiy’s by St. Paul records the 
burial of Jeremiah Clarke on 3 Dec. 1707. 
3. Administration to his goods was granted 
by the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s to his 
sister, Ann King, on 16 Dec. 4. The entry in 
the Chapel Royal Cheque Book was probably 
not made at the time, and so November might 
easily have been written instead of December. 


The order of the entries ])receding and fol- 
lowing it is this: 28 .Fan. 1703, 24 March 
171041,25 May 1704, 5 Nov. 1707, 12 June 
1708. The ent ry also i s not witnessed. W ith 
regard to the quotation from the records at 
St. Paul’s, everything ])oints to its being 
either a mistake or a misprint. Unfortu- 
nately, at the time of Avriting this article it 
is im])ossible to verify the statement, part 
of the vicars-choral’s records being inacces- 
sible. 

Clarke holds a distinct position among the 
Restoration musicians; tlioiigh not a com- 
poser of great strength and vigour, there is a 
peculiar charm about many of his anthems 
and songs, a charm which Burney recognised, 
saying that- ‘ he was all tenderness.’ His 
church music st ill survives, though it is to 
be feared that much else of his has perished. 
Ilis death was lamented by Edward Ward 
(the [jondon Spy), who concludes what was 
intended to be a pathetic ode with the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

Lot us not therefore wonder at hi”* fall, 

Since ’twns not so unnatural 

For him who liv’d byCanontoo^oi'jby ball. 

[Burney’s .and Il.awkins’s Histories of Music ; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. ; Ward’s Works, iv. 
211; Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal ; Genest’s 
Hist, of the Stage, i. ii. ; MS. Catalogue of the 
Ch. Cli. Collection, Oxford; contemporary news- 
pax)ers ; Registers of St. Gregory’s, kindly com- 
municated by the Rev. E. Hoskins ; Probate 
Registry, Somerset House ; information and as- 
sistance from the Revs. W. Sparrow Simpson and 
G. W. Tjec, Dr. Stainer, and Mr. W. Winn.] 

W. B. S. 

CLARKE, .TOHN, M.D. (1582-1653), 
physician, whose name is spelt Clerk in the 
first edition of Glissons ‘Do Rachitide,’ 1660, 
a work which received his ollicial sanction, was 
horn in 1682 at Brooke Hall, near Wethers- 
I field in Essex, where his family had long been 
I seated. He was educated at Christ’s College, 

' Cambridge, and took his first degree in 1603, 
proceeding M.A. 1008, and M.D. 1015. Ho 
Avas elected a felloAV of the College of Phy- 
sicians in 1622, Avas treasurer 1643-4, and 
president from 1645 to 1649, both years in- 
cluded, and wh ile in office cairied out a revision 
of the * Pharmacopoeia.’ He died 30 April 
1653, and his body was escorted by the pre- 
sident and fellows from his house to his tomb, 
in the church of St. Martin-without-Ludgote. 
He left a son, and a daughter who married 
Sir John Micklethwaite, the physician, and 
whose daughter Ann gave to the College of 
Physicians the portrait of Clarke which hangs 
in the reading-room. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Pliys. 1 878, i. 1 80.] N. M. 
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CLAKKE, JOHN (l(j09~ 107(5), one of 
the founders of Rhode Island, New England, 
was, according to family records, the third 
son of Thomas and Rose Clarke of Bedford- 
shire, England, and was horn on 8 Oct. 1609. , 
He is stated to have received a university i 
education, and also studied medicine. In a 
paper of attorney signed by him in 1656 to j 
receive a legacy of his wife’s father out of 
the manor of AVreslingworth, he styles him- 
self ^ John Clarke, physician of London.’ lie 
was one of a number of colonists who, driven 
from Massachusetts Bay, 7 March 1638, pur- 
chased Aquidneck from the Indian sachems, 
which they named the island of Rhodes, or 
Rhode Island, and s<‘(Lled at Pocasset, or 
Portsmou 1 li. On :20 April 1 639 Clarke, along 
with a detachment, proceeded to settle New- 
port. There, besides continuing his medical 
practice, he was chosen pastor of the baptist 
church founded in 1614, and he also took a 
prominent part in the management of its 
civil atlairs. He was both assistant and 
treasurer of the court of commissioners that 
met at AV arwick in 1649, and also of the same 
that met at Newport in 1060. In 1651 , as ho 
narrates in * 111 Newes from New England,’ 
he, with (Jbadiah Holmes and John Crandall, 
for holding a religious meeting at the house 
of William Wither, in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
was arrested and imprisoned at Boston. 
Holmes received thirty lash(‘s with a three- 
corded whip, Clarke was fined 20/., and 
(h’andall 5/., and friends paid the fines with- 
out their knowledge. In October 1661 he 
accompanied Roger Williams, by vole of tho 
colony, to England, to obtain a new and 
more explicit charter. On the return of Wil- 
liams in 1654 he remained the sole agent of 
the colony in England, and finally succeeded 
in obtaining from C’harles II the charter of 
1663, which remained the fundamental law 
of Rhode Island till 1842. After his return 
he was three times elected deputy-governor, 
and also resumed his duties as pastor of the 
first baptist church. He died on 28 April 
1676, and was buried on the west side of 
Tanner Street, Newport. He left in manu- 
script a statement of his religious opinions, 
which showed that he belonged to the sect 
of particular baptists. A great proportion of 
his property Avas bequeathed to charitable 
puqioses. While in England he published 
‘ III Newes from New England, or a Narra- 
tive of New England’s Persecutions,’ 1662, 
also published in ‘ Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society,’ ii. 1-116; and 
‘ Four Proposals and Four Conclusions.’ 

[Callendar’s Historical Discourse on tho Civil , 
and Religious Affairs of the Colony of Rhode I 
Island published in vol. iv. of Collections of | 


Rhode Island Historical Society; Savage’s Win- 
throp ; Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary of New 
England Settlers ; Backus’s Church History of 
New England ; Biographical Cyclopsedia of Re- 
presentative Men of Rhode Island (1883).] 

T. F. H. 

CLARKE, JOHN (1662-1723), Jesuit, 
called the apostle of Belgium, was bom' in 
I Kilkenny, Ireland, on 17 March 1661-2, and 
i made his humanity studies at St. Omer’s Col- 
^ lege. He entered the Society of Jesus at 
I Watten in 1681, and became a professed 
I father in 1699. In 1690 he was a tertian at 
I Ghent ; in 1693 a missioner and preacher ; 

; in 1696 camp missioner at Ghent ; and in 
' 1699, and for several subsequent years, mis- 
: sioner at AVattiui. He was frequently en- 
1 gaged as camp missioner to the English, 

I Scotch, and Irish soldiers in the Low Coun- 
; tries. lie died at Ghent on 1 May 1723. The 
( annual letters of the society, between 1690 
I and 1718, abound in reports of his labours, 

I which arc said to have been attended with 
i const ant and striking miracles, 
i [Foley’s Records, v. 196-214, vii. 133, 1191 
seq., 1202 seq., 1230; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, 

I p. 69.] T. C. 

, CLARKE, JOHN (1687-1734), school- 
master and classical scholar, was tlie son of 
John Clarke, an innkeeper of A^ork, Avhere he 
, was born in 1 687. After a preliminary train- 
ing in the scliool of his native city, under Mr. 
Tomlinson, he was sent to the university of 
Cambridge, being admitted a sizar of St. 
John’s College on 7 May 1703. He graduated 
B.A. in 1706-7, M.A.in {Cantabrigien- 
ses Graduatiy ed. 1787, p. 84). In 1720 he 
was appointed master of tho public grammar 
school at Hull, and afterwards he became, 
master of the grammar school at Gloucester, 
where he died on 29 April 1734 {Addit. MS. 
6865, ff. 20, 89 b). There is a monument to 
, his memory in the church of St. Mary-de- 
; Crypt in that city (Fosurookb, Gloucester ^ p. 

! 331). He was never in orders. He has been 
I confounded with another jierson of the same 
Christian name and surname, who was rector 
of Laceby, Lincolnshire, from 1727 till his 
i death in 1768 (Notes and Queries. 3rd ser. 

^ ii. 323, 611). 

I lie was the author of : I. * Corderii Collo- 
quiorum Cenluria selecta, or a select Century of 
(Jordery’s Colloquies, with an English transla- 
tion,’ York, 1718, 8vo; often reprinted. 2. ‘An 
Essay upon the Education of Youth in Gram- 
mar Schools : in which the vulgar method of 
teaching is examined, and a new one pro- 
posed,’ Lond. 1720, 2nd edit. 1730, 12mo. 
3. ‘Erasmi Colloquia selecta, or the select 
Colloquies of Erasmus, with an English trans- 
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lationas literal as possible,’ Nottingham, 1720, 
8vo ; often reprinted. 4. ^ An examination 
of the notion of moral good and evil, advanced 
in a late book [by W. Wollaston] entitled 
The "Religion of Nature delineated,’ Lond. 
1725, 8vo. 5. *The Foundation of Morality 
in theory and practice considered in an ex- 
amination of Dr. S. Clarke’s opinion concern- 
ing the original of Moral Obligation ; as also 
of the notion of virtue advanced in An in- 
quiry into the original of our ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue,’ York [1730 ?], 8vo. 6. ^ An Es- 
say on Study ; wherein directions are given 
for the due conduct thereof, and the collec- 
tion of a Library,’ Lond. 1731, 8vo; Dublin, 
1736, l2mo; Lond. 1737, 12ino. 7. ‘ A new 
Grammar of the Latin tongue, to which is 
annex’d a dissertation upon language,’ Lond. 
1733, 12mo. Ruddiman adversely criticised 
this work in his ^ Dissertation upon the way 
of learning the Latin longue,’ Edinb. 1733, 
8vo (Ohalmees, Life of Ihiddimnn^ ])p. 137, 
138,280, 388, 466). 8. ‘An Examination 
of the sketch or plan of an answer [by 1). 1)., 
i.e. C. Middleton] to the book [by M. Tiudal], 
entitled, Christianity as old as the Creadon. 
Laid down in a Letter to Dr. Waterland, 
wherein the tendency thereof to the subver- 
sion of Christianity is exposed,’ T^ond. 1733, 
8vo. 9. ‘A Dissertation upon the us(‘fulness 
of translations of Classick Authors.’ Pre- 
fixed to his translation of 8allust, 1734. 
10. ‘ Formulie Oratoriie inusuni Scholarum: 
una cum Orationibus,’ &c., London, 1737, 
12ino. 11. ‘ An Introduction to the making 
of Latin, comprising the substance of Latin 
Syntax,’ &c., and also the ‘ Dissertatiem upon , 
the usefulness of trunslations of Classic Au- 
thors,’ Lond. 1740, 8vo, Slst edit. Lond. 1810, i 
12mo; 32nd edit. Lond. 1814, 12mo; 36th ' 
edit., materially corrected, Lond. 1831, 12rao. | 
Translated into PYench, Geneva, 1745, 8vo. ; 

Clarke also made literal translations of, 
several of the classical authors and a free 
translation of Suetonius and Sallust {Life of 
Thomas Genty pp. 173, 182). 

[Authorities cited above ; also Tickoll’s Hist, 
of Hull, p. 830 ; Carlisle’s lindowod Grammar 
Schools, ii. 833 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 579 ; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

CLARKE, JOHN, D.D. (1682-1767), 
dean of Salisbury, was a younger brother of 
Samuel Clarke, the metaphysician (1676- 
1729) [^. v.] He was born at Norwich in I 
1682, Sis father being Edward Clarke, stuff ■ 
manufacturer and alderman (M.P. for Nor- | 
wich 1701), who married Hannah, daughter of 
Samuel Parmeter. After pursuing grammar 
studies for six years under Mr. Nobbs, he was 
admitted a scholar of Gonville andCaius Col- 
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lege, ( -anihridgt*, some time between Michael- 
mas 1699 and Michaelmas 1700. He gradu- 
ated B. A. in 1703, M. A. in 1707, and had D.D. 
by royal command in 1717. He was distin- 
guished as a mathematician, and througho\it 
his life resided much at, Cambridge. Ho 
held a prebend at Norwich, was a royal chap- 
lain, and canon of Canterbury (1721). On 
16 March 1728 he was instituted to the 
deanery of Salisbury. He died at Salisbury 
on 10 lYb. 1757, and was buried in the 
cathedral, where a monument was erected 
to his memory by his daughters. Cole de- 
scribes him as ‘ rather a well-looking, tall, 
and personable man,’ with a squint, and adds 
j that he ‘ had a son, a fellow of Benet Col- 
! lege, a very ingenious man and great natural- 
j ist,who read lectures in experimental philo- 
• Sophy in his college.’ This son married. 

I Clarke’s first literary work was a transla- 
I tioii of Grotius, ‘De Veritate,’ &c., ‘The 
I Truth of the Christian Religion,’ 1711, 12mo, 

I which has been very fretpiontly reprinted, 

I His agreement in theology with his elder 
I brother may be inferred from his editing 
j Samuel Clarke’s sermons and other works, 

; especially his ‘ Exposition of the C*’ arch Cate- 
: chism,’ 1730, Hvo. He followed his brother’s 
st eps in natural science. Samuel Clarke had 
translated into Latin, with notes, the ‘Trnitd 
de Physique’ (1671) of Jacques Rohault; 
John Clarke published an English transla- 
tion from his brother’s Latin, with additional 
notes, under the title, ‘ Rohault’s System of 
Natural Philosophy,’ &c., 2 vols. 8vo. He 
edited also the second edition, revised and 
improved, of Humphrey Ditton’s ‘ An Insti- 
tution of Fluxions,’ 1726, 8vo. His original 
works were: 1. ‘An Enquiry into the Cause 
and Origin of Evil,’ 1720, 2 vols. 8vo (the 
Boyle lecture for 1719; reproduced in vol. 
iii. of the abridgement of the Boyle lectures, 
1739, 8vo). 2. ‘ A Demonstration of some 
of the principal sections of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principles of Natural Philosophy,’ &c., 
1 730, 8vo. Rose says ho was the author of 
the notes to AVollaston’s ‘ Religion of Nature ’ 
(1722). 

[Description of the Cathedral Church of Salis- 
bury, 1774, p. 115 ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), 1784, 
iii. 595; Norfolk Tour, 18'29, ii. 1012; Rose’s 
Biog. Diet. 1857, vi. 337 ; Cole’s MSS. xxxii. 
228 (curious .‘ulvertiseinenl- about Chirke in De- 
cember 1729) ; extracts from college hooks, Gon- 
villo and Caius, per Rev. J. Venn ; information 
from Rev. A. R. Malden, Salisbury.] A. G. 

CLARKE, JOHN (1706-1761), school- 
master, was born at Kirby-Misperton, other- 
wise called Kirby Over-Car, m the North 
Riding of Yorksliire, on 3 May 1706. He 
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was educated in the school at AVakefield, and 
in that at Kirkleatham in Cleveland, under . 
Tliomas Clark, successively master of both i 
those schools. In he was admitted a 
sizar of Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. inl7i26. lie was elected 
A fellow of his college on 1 Oct. 1729 and 
commenced M.A. in J7«10 (^Caiitahru/ tenses 
Graduati, ed. 1787, p. 85). On taking holy 
orders he was presented to the ])er])etual 
curacy of Nun Monkton. H(i became suc- 
cessively master of the grammar schools of 
Skipton, Beverley (17.‘15), and Wakefield 
< 1 75 1), Yorkshire (Poulson, Beverlac, ])p.4(>7- 
409). Clark(^ was an accomplished classical . 
scholar, and the np])ellation of ^ Little Aris- 
tophanes,’ for he was small of stature, was 
given to him inconsequence of the encomium 
with which Dr. Bentley honoured him, after 
a severe examination of his proficiency in 
the works of that poet. He died on 8 Feb. 
1761, and was buried in the church of Kirby- 
Mis])erton, where a monument was erected 
to his memory by some of his former pupils, 
who also placed a marble tablet, with an 
elegant Latin inscription, in the three schools 
over which he had presided (Whitaker, 
Loidis and TAmete^ 291 ; Gent. Ma<j. Ixiv. 
])t. ii. pp. 694, 695). Dr. Thomas Zouch, one 
of the eminent men whom he educated, pub- 
lished a life of him under the title of ‘The 
Good Schoolmaster,’ York, 1798, reprinted in 
vol. ii. of ZoiKih’s Works, edit(yd by Wrang- 
hain, York, 1820, 8vo. 

[Life by Zoucli ; Eastmead’s Hist. Eiovallen- 
<^is, p. 259.] T. C. 

CLARKE, JOHN, M.D. (1761-1815), 
physician, son of a surgeon of the same name, 
was born at Wellingborough, Northampton- 
shire, in 1761 . lie wjw educated at St. Paul’s 
School, where ho was admitted 6 Nov. 1772, 
aged 11, and afterwards at St. George’.s Hos- 
])ital. After becoming a member of the Cor- 
j)oration of Surgeons, as the body then sepa- 
rated from the barb(irs, but not yet raised to 
the degree of a col lege, was called, he began 
]n*actice in Ohanceiy Lane, and at the same 
time lectured on midwifery in the private 
medical school founded by Dr. William Hun- 
ter. Ilis lectures were popular, and Dr. 
Miink was told by his brother. Sir Charles 
Mansfield Clarke, that this was in part duo I 
to a custom of illustrating the ])oints of i 
midwifery by familiar analogies. Clarke re- I 
ceived a license in midwifery from the Col- j 
lege of Physicians in 1787, and took a Scotch 
<legree. He was the chief midwifery prac- j 
titioner of London for several years, but later 
in life gave up midwifery, and, moving to the 
.west end of the town, was consulted on the 


diseases of women and children. He was also 
lecturer on midwifery at St. Bartholomew’s 
lIos])ital. He died in August 1815, and 
besides a paper on a tumour of the placenta, 
read before the Royal Society, published three 
books : ‘ An Essay on the Epidemic Disease 
of Ijying-in Women in 1787-8,’ 4to, London, 
1788; ‘Practical Essays on Pregnancy and 
Labour, and the Diseases ofiiying-in Women,’ 
8vo, London, 1798; and ‘Commentaries on 
some of the most important Diseases of Chil- 
dren,’ 8vo, l.ondon, 1815. The last, of which 
his death prevented the publication of more 
than one iiart, is the work on which his fame 
rests, and it entitles him to rank as a medical 
discoverer ; for it contains the first exact de- 
scription of laryngismus stridulus. This dis- 
ease, which consists in a sudden onset of 
diificult breathing, obviously originating in 
tho windpipe, was confused by Boerhaave 
with asthma, and by later writers with true 
crou]). Its anatomical cause is not yet known ; 
but Clarke’s exact clinical description (Co7n- 
7nentanesj (diap. iv.) was the first step to a 
, precise study of the affection. 

i [Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, ii. 369 ; Gratdi- 
nor’.s 8t. Paul’s .School, 154 ; Cbirke’s Works.] 

' N. M. 

I CLARKE, JOHN (1770-1836), Mus. 

I Doc. [See Whitfielt).] 

I CLARKE, JOHN (d. 1879), comedian, is 
j first heard of in London as a jihotographer 
I in Farringdon Street. This employment he 
I quitted to become general utility actor in 
* various country theatres. A brief appearance 
at the Sta’and I’heatre under Allcroft’s man- 
agem(*nt as Master Toby in ‘ Civilisation,’ a 
play by Wilkins, was followed by a repre- 
sentation, 7 Oct. 1852, at Drury Lane of 
Fathom in the ‘ Hunchback.’ A speculative 
season, to which he owed this engagement, 
soon came to an end, and Clarke returned 
to tho country. He reappeared at the Strand 
as principal comedian, September 1853. His 
first distinct success was won in burlesque, 
a line in which his reputation dated from 
his performance, September 1856, of Ikey the 
Jew in Leicester Buckingham’s travesty of 
‘ Belphcgor.’ At Christmas 1867 Clarke was 
engaged for the pantomime at Drury Lane, 
then under the management of E. T. Smith. 
He returned, 1858, to the Strand, which had 
pa.ssed into the hands of Miss Swanborough, 
and played with success in a series of well- 
remembered burlesques by F. Talfourd, H. J. 
Byron, and other authors. His chief triumphs 
were in the ‘Bonnie Fishwife,’ as Isaac of 
York, and as V arney. Clarke then played with 
Webster at the Adelphi, at the Olympic, 
where his Quilp obtained much approval. 
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at the Globe, and in pantomime at Covent CLARKE, JOSEPH (d. 1749), contro- 
Garden. On 15 Ajpril 1865 he took part in veraialist, son of Joseph Clarke, D.D., rector 
the performance of the company headed by of Long Ditton, Surrey, was educated at 
Miss Marie Wilton (now Mrs. liancroft), with Westminster School, and afterwards at Mag- 
which the little theatre in Tottenham Street, dalene College, Cambridge, under lliomtis 
Tottenham Court Koad, reopened as the Johnson. He was elected a fellow of liis 
Prince of Wales’s, and played Amina in Jly- college, proceeded to the degree of M.A., and 
ron’s burlesque of ^ La Sonnambula.’ His died after a long illness on 50 Dec. 1749. His 
last appearance was at the Criterion, where funeral sermon, preached in tln^ parish churcli 
he appeared in some new pieces, and in the of Long Ditton on 4 Jan. 1750-1, by the 
^ Porter’s Knot.’ In 1875 he married Miss Rev. Richard Wooddeson, M. A., master of the 
Teresa Furtado, a well-known aettess, who school at Kingston-on-Thames, was printed 
died 9 Aug. 1877. After her death he broke j at London, 1751, 8vo. 
down. Ho died 20 Feb. 1879, aged about His works are: 1. * Treatise of Space,’ 
fifty, in Torriano Avenue, London, N.W. He 1753. 2. ‘A Defence of the Athanasian 
was a competent actor, with a grating voice Creed, as a preservat ive against Heresy.’ 
and a hard style. Ilis burlesque dancing was j 3. ‘ A full and particular Reply to Mr. Chand- 
marred by an accident to his leg experienced ler’s Case of Subscription to Explanatory 
while riding. on horseback. Articles of Faith, &c.’ 1749, 8vo. 


[Era Almanack for 1880 ; Era newspaper, 
23 Feb. 1879 ; Athenaeum and Sunday Times 
passim.] J. K. 

CLARKE, JOHN RANDALL (1828?- 
1 8(53), architect and author, was son of Joseph 
Clarke, who settled in (Gloucester about 1828, 
having a civil appointment in that city. John 
was educated at. the colh^ge school, Gloucester, 
and adopted architecture as his profession. 
Being, however, of a literary turn of mind, 
he devoted his time to literature rather than 
to the practical exercise of his profession, pro- 
ducing both verse and prose with fluency. 
He published an ^ Architectural History of 
■Gloucester from the earliest period to the 
close of the eighteenth century,’ and a ^ His- 
tory of Llanthony Abbey,’ illustrated from 
drawings by himself and others. He also jiro- 
duced two works of fiction, * Gloucester Ca- 
thedral’ and ‘Manxley Hall.’ Ho contri- 
buted to the * Gentleman’s Magazine,’ ‘Le 
Follet,’ the ‘ Era,’ and other periodicals. lie 
frequently delivered lectures, which were well 
attended, to the Gloucester Literary and Sci- 
entific Association. Some of these, including 
Jwo lectures on the churches of (Gloucester, 
were published by 8ub.scription, and the last 
that he delivered, on * Kin^ Arthur, his Re- 
lation and History and Fiction,’ was pub- 
lished by his friends after his death. Clarke’s 
performances were marred by an over-estima- 
tion of his own powers, but were very credit- 
able for a man of his age. The promise thus 
given by his talents was checked in its ful- 
filment by his premature death at his father’s 
residence at (college Green, Gloucester, on 
31 March 1863, aged 30. 

[Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary ; Gloucester- 
shire Chronicle, 4 April 1863; Gloucester Journal, 
4 April and 3 Oct. 1863 ; Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. 
xiv. 1671 ; private information.] L. C. 


He also edited Dr. Daniel WaterlamVs 
‘ Si^rraons on several important Subjects of 
Religion and Morality,’ 2 vols. Lond. 1776. 

[Funeral Sermon; Addit. MS. 5865, f. 139; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

CLARKE, JOSEPH (1758-1834), phy- 
sician, second son of James Clsrk* , agricul- 
turist, was born in Desertlin parish, co. Lon- 
donderry, on 8 April 1758. He studied 
arts at Glasgow in 1775-6, and medicine at 
Edinburgh in 177^-9, graduating in Septem- 
ber 1779. In the spring of 1781 he attended 
William Ilimter’s lectures in London, and 
received a stimulus to obstetrical studies, 
which determined him to settle in Dublin as 
an accoucheur. Becoming pupil in 1781 and 
assistant physician in 1783 at the Lying-in 
Hospital, he was elected master (or physician) 
of that hospital in 1786, liaving in the same 
year married a niece of Dr. Cleghorn [q. v.], 
founder of the anatomical school in Trinity 
College, whom he assisted in his lectures from 
1784 to 1788. 

Already in 1783 Clarke had suggested the 
improved ventilation of the Lying-in Hospital, 
to diminish tlie serious mortality of infants 
there within nine days of birth, amounting to 
one in six, a mortality afterwards reduced 
to one in ninet emi, and later to one in 108. 
On his apiiointment as master he began to 
lecture in tlie hospital, and established a 
school of midwifery. On the termination of 
bis seven years of ofiico as master he published 
(in vol. i. of tlie * Transactions of the King 
and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland ’) 
a report of 10,387 cases, recounting in detail 
all points worthy of note, and forming one 
of the most valuable records in existence on 
the subject. It was afterwards supplemented 
by his notes of 3, 878 births in private practice, 
in which he had not lost one mother from 
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protracted labour (see Collins, Sketch of 
Clarke), He was remarkable for his abstc'ii- 
tion from the use of the forcc'ps, which ho 
only employed once in private ])ractice. His 
receipts in fees of from lOZ. to 150/. amounted 
to 37,252/. He retired from practice in 1829, 
and died on 10 Sept. 1834 at Edinburgh, 
while attendinjy the meeting of the British 
Association there. 

Clarke’s * Cbservations on the Puerperal 
Fever,’ originally published in the ^Edinburgh 
Medical Commemtaries,’ xv. 299, 1790, have 
been reprinted by Hr. h'leetwood Churchill 
in ‘ Essays on the Puerperal Fever,’ Syden- 
ham Society, 1849. He published several 
important papers in the ^Transactions of the 
Poyal Irish Acadtuny,’ of which he was vice- 
president, among which may be mentioned 
^ Pemarks on the Causes and Cure of some 
Diseases of Infancy,’ vol. vi., and * On Bilious 
Colic and Convulsions in Early Infancy,’ 
vol. xi. IVo letters of his to Pichard Price, 
D.D., author of ^ A Treatise on Idfe Annui- 
ties,’ dealing with some causes of the excess 
of mortality of males above tliat of females, 
were printed in the ^ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ for 1780, p. 349. 

[Collins’s Sketch of th(! Life and Writings of 
Josi'ph Clarke, M.D., with results of his private 
jU’acticc, 184y.J G. T. B. 

CLARKE, JOSEPH (1811 P-1800), di- 
vine, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1837, M.A. 1841, was incumlxmt of Stretford, 
Lancashire, and rural (h'an of Manchester. 
He was wreckcnl in the Orion, ])assenger 
steamer between Liver])ool and Greenock, 
on 17 June 1850, and Avas ])icked up by a 
)>()at when almost exhausted. He published 
an account of this event Avith the title ‘ The 
Wreck of tin* Orion,’ three' editions, 8vo, also 
^ Trees of Pighteousness,’ 12mo. lie made 
collections for a history of his parish, and 
bequeathed liis maTiuscri])ts to the Bishop of 
Manchester; they were of considerable use 
to the Pev. E. P. Paines in preparing bis 
‘History of the Chantries Avithinthe County 
of Lancaster,’ published by the Chetham So- 
ei(^ty in 1802. Clarke dic'd at Stretford on 
18 Feb. 18G0 at the age of forty-nine. 

[Gent. Mag. 3rd sor. 1860, viii. 463, 1863, xv. 
243 ; Clarke’s Wreck of the Orion ; History of 
the Chantries (Chetham Soc.), introd. xxxi.l 

W. II. 

CLARKE, MAPCUS ANHPEW IIIS- 
LOP (1846-1881), author, generally called ! 
Makcus Clarke, was horn at 11 Leonard I 
Place, Kensington, on 24 April 1846. IKs | 
father, William Ilislop Clarke, was called j 
to the bar at the Middle Temple, 26 June j 


830, and was an equity draftsman, in prac- 
ice at 9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, who 
narried Amelia Elizabeth Matthews. Mar- 
cus, the only son, emigrated to Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, in 1 863, and was for four years resident 
on a station on the Wimmora river, with the 
object of gaining experience to enable him to 
engage profitably in pastoral pursuits, but in 
1 867, abandoningliis original intentions, went 
to Melbourne and joined the stalf of the 
‘Argus,’ a daily paper. His first publication, 

* The Peripatetic Philosopher,’ consisted of a 
series of papers in the ‘Australasian,’ which 
attracted some attention. In the following 
year he brought out a novel called ‘ Long 
Odds,’ and in 1870 produced at the Theatre 
Poyal the pantomime of ‘ Ijittle Bo-Peep.’ 
lie was appointed secretary to the trustees 
of the Public Library, Melbourne, in 1 872, and 
four years later became the assistant-libra- 
rian. H is drama ‘ Plot,’ which had a success- 
ful run, was played at the Princess’s Theatre 
in 1873, and was followed by his adaptation 
of Molicre’s ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme? The 
best pantomime ever produced in the Austra- 
lian colonies was Clarke’s ‘ Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star,’ given at. the Theatre Royal, Mel- 
bourne, at Christmas 1873. During this time 
be was actively engaged on the press; he for 
some yimrs wrote the dramatic criticism for 
the ‘ Argns,’ and contributed to the leading 
and critical columns of all the principal 
journals in Melbourne. His reputation rests 
chiefly upon a novel called ‘HisNatnral Life,’ 
1 874, a very st rongly Avrit 1 en story, wb ich met 
with high praise from English and foreign 
revdowH. It has been republished in London 
by Bentley, 1875 and 187f^, in New York by 
Hari)er Brothers, and in Germany by the 
firm of Otto Hanke, under the title of ‘ De- 
portirt iiuf Lebenszoit.’ He Avas also the 
author of ‘Holiday Peak,’ a collection of 
stories, and Avrotc the letterpress to ‘Pic.- 
tures in the National Gallery, Melbourne,’ by 
T. F. Chuck, 1873. lie died in Melbourne, 
2 Aug. 1881, aged only 34. He married in 
1868 Marion, the second daughter of John 
Dunn, the well-known comedian. 

[Men of tlic Time in Australia, Victorian 
Series (1878), p. 36; Heaton’s Australian Dic- 
tionary of Dates (1879), p. 39; Times, 28 Sept. 
1881, p. 6.] G. C. B. 

CLARKE, MARY ANNE (1776-1862), 
mistress of Frederick, duke of York, was, ac- 
cording to Elizabeth Taylor, who knew her 
well, the daughter of a man named Thomp- 
son, and was born in Ball and Pin Alley, 
White’s Alley, Chancery Lane, in 1776. Ifer 
father died when she was very young, and 
Mrs. Thompson married a compositor named 
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Farquhar. One romantic story says that 
the son of Farquhar’s master fell in love 
with Miss Thompson while she was reading 
copy to him for proof correction, and ho 
sent her to he f.ducated at a good school 
at Ham in Essex. Whetlier this be true or 
not, there can be no doubt that she some- 
how had a fair education. In 1791, ac- 
cording to her own account, she married a 
man named Clarke. Miss Taylor says that 
he was the son of well-to-do people and a 
stonemason by trade, and that he did not 
marry her until after she had had two chil- 
dren ; she herself said that he was the nephew 
of a certain Alderman Clarke of London, who 
denied the fact, and Captain Q ronow absurdly 
says that he was an otheer. 1 low she got her 
first entree into the fashionable circles where 
she met the Duke of York is also uncertain. 
Miss Taylor gives a list of various lovers, and 
says she played Portia at the llaymarket 
Theatre; and Captain Gronow tells a ro- 
mantic legend about the duke’s meeting her 
on Blackheath and taking her to the royal 
box at the theatre, where sht^ was supposed 
to be the Duchess of York. The certain fact 
is that in 1803, under the name of Mrs.Qlarke, 
she took a great house in Gloucester Place 
and began to entertain sumptuously, and that 
rumour from the first coupled her name with 
that of the Duke of York. She rushed into 
the wildest extravagances ; she kept ten 
horses and twenty servants, including three 
professed men cooks; she ate off the plate 
which had belonged to the Due de llerri, and 
her wineglasses cost two guineas each. The 
Duke of York had promised her 1,000/. a 
month, but it was very irregularly paid. She 
was soon much pressed by creditors, and 
there is no doubt that in order to get money 
she promised to use her influence with the 
Duke of York. The duke was at that time 
commander-in-chief, and had enormous pa- 
tronage at his disposal, and as he was known 
to bo an easy-going man, it was believed by 
those about her that ho would do whatever 
she wished. For the promise of her influence 
she received various sums of money, especially 
from officers in the army, and the matter came 
to the pubi ic knowledge at last. The man who 
brought up the question in the House of Com- 
mons in 1809, Colonel Gwillym Lloyd Wardle, 
was certainly no better than herself, lie 
brought eight charges against the duke for 
wrong use of his military patronage, and won 
for himself a short season of popularity. But 
the charges were found not proven against the 
duke, though there was no doubt Mrs. Clarke 
had received money for her influence with 
him, and her beauty and courage, and even 
the sauciness with which she stood her long 


xamination at the bar of the house, won her 
many admirers. The result of the investiga- 
tion was that the duke resigned his post of 
commaiider-iu-chief, to which, however, he 
returned in two years, and that he broke ofl‘ 
his connection with Mrs. Clarke. This scan- 
dalous case raised a cloud of pamphlets, some 
of which are very amusing, and most of them 
full of falsehoods ; but the most curious of all 
was Mrs. Clarke’s own book, ‘The llival 
Princes,’ in which she freely discussed the 
attitude towards each other of the Dukes of 
York and Kent, and attacked the leaders of 
the party who had brought on the investiga- 
tion, especially Wardle, Lord Folkestone, and 
J. Wilson Croker. This work was answered 
by two of much weaki?r character, ‘ The Rival 
Dukes, or Who is the Dupe?’ and ‘ The Rival 
Queens, or What is the Reason ? ’ by P. L. 
McCallum, a spy upon Mrs. Clarke, who 
prided himself on being the real author of 
the investigation. At last Colonel Wardle 
prosecuted Airs. Clarke and two pamphl(4eers, 
F. and D. AVright, for libelling him, and after 
a trial, which did not redound to his credit, 
the prisoners were all found ‘ not g’;il ..y ’ on 
10 Dec. 1809. Mrs. Clarke next proposed to 
publish the hitters she had received from her 
princely lover. 3’his had to be stopped at all 
risks, and Sir llorbtTt Taylor bought up the 
letters, and offered Mrs. Clarke 7,000/. down 
and a pension of 400/. a year, and for this 
consideration the printed edition was de- 
stroyed, with the exception of one copy 
deposited at Drummond’s bank. Her next 
publication, ‘ A Letter to the Right Hon 
William Fitzgerald,’ brought her into trouble, 
and she was condemned in 1813 to nine 
months’ imprisonment for libel. She then 
settled down and devoted herself to the edu- 
cation of her daughters, who all married well. 
After 1815 she removed to Paris, where she 
was still sought after by the numerous ad- 
mirers of her wit, to listen to her scandals 
of old days, and by no one more, according 
to Gronow, than by the Marquis of London- 
derry. She died at Boulogne on 31 June 
1853 at an advanced age. ^ 

[Of the mass of literature which appeared about 
Mr.s. Clarke in 1809 the most probable stories of 
her are coribiinod in Authentic Memoirs of Mrs. 
Mary Anne Clarke, by Miss Elizabeth Taylor; 
the Life of Mrs. M. A. Clarke, by Clarke ; and 
Biographical Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke. 
See also the Trial of the Duke of York, with a 
portrait of Colonel Wardle, by Rowlandson ; tlie 
report of the trial of Wardle v. M. A. Clarke and 
F. and D. Wright; and Gent. Mag. 1852, ii. 
208-9.] H. M. S. 

CLARKE, MATTHEW, the elder (1630 ?- 
1708 ?), congregational minister, was a na- 
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tivc of Shropshire, bom about 1630, his father 
being a clergyman of good family near Lud- 
low. Ilis grandfatlier was a Cambridgeshire 
clergyman, benehced in the neighbourhood ot ■ 
Ely. Matthew was a younger son. lie was 
edlicated at the Charterhouse, and at AVest- , 
minster under Busby. He entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in May 1()48, Thomas 
Hill, the master, being his uncle. Ilis tutor 
was Dr. John Templer. Ilis college career 
was one of distinct ion, esnecially in oriental 
studies. He graduated and was elected minor 
fellow in 1603, and sublector in 1656. He | 
wa.s not made major fellow, as he should 
hav»‘ h(‘t‘n, on IjiK'ng his: M.A., hut this was ! 
tlie ease with all fellows elected during the 
Coiuinouwealth. lie resigned his fellowship , 
on Ids marriage. Originally resolved on a life | 
of celibacy, he had made over to his sister a ' 
roperty in Shropshire worth 50/. a year. ! 
lis lirst ministerial duty was as chaplain to 
Colonel 1 lacker’s regiment in Scot land. In 
J 6*57 he was setth'd in the saqiwst rated rectory j 
of ^Scarborough, Leicestershire, then worth 
about 1 iiO/, In 1659 he was d uly presented to 
t he living. Wlien Mon<;k passed through Lei- 
cester in 1659 on his way to London, Clarke . 
waited on him, but learned nothing of his 1 
intentions. At the Restoration, Stratford, j 
the patron of Narborough, pressed Clarke to 1 
conform, but without success. The act of ' 
1661 confirmed him in possession, but he 
was ejected by the Uniformity Act of 1662. 
John Bendy, the former incumbent of War- 
hor(High, became bis successor on 1 Jan. 
1663. Clarke continued to preach in and 
about Leicestershire as he could find oppor- 
tunity. After evading the authorities for 
some time he was at length apprehended, 
and thrice sullered imprisonment in Leicester 
gaol ‘ for the crime of preaching.’ Ilis abode 
was for a time in Leicester Forest, an extra- 
parochial liberty adjacent to lA'icester; from 
this he was dislodged by the operation of 
the Five Mile Act., which came into force on 
25 March 1 666. Ilenuipon he joined a little 
knot of ejected ministers wlio found an 
asylum at Stoke Holding. In consequence 
of (fiiarles’s indulgence of 16 March 1672 
Clarke was invited to Market Harborough, 
where he soon formed a congregational church 
and had a large following, lie preached at 
Market Ilarhorougli in tlie afternoon ; every 
Sunday morning ho rode over to preach at 
Ashley in Northamptonshire. The indul- 
gence was of short duration; the king on 
8 March 1673 broke the seal of his declara- 
tion, an act which destroyed the legal validity 
of the licenses already issued. Clarke escaped 
molestation till the prosecutions of dissenters 
which followed the Rye House plot in 1683 


He was e.xcommunicated in the spiritual and 
proceeded against in the civil courts, and his 
goods were seized to meet the legal fine of 
20/. a month. He might have sued for re- 
dress on the issue of James’s declaration for 
liberty of conscience (April 1087), but with 
the majority of the dissenters he distrusted 
this exercise of the royal authority. Internal 
dissensions arose in his congregation after 
1689 in connection with the views and prac- 
tices of Richard Davis, the antinomian, of 
Roth well, Northamptonsliire. Clarke acted 
as a man of peace, ana won the respect of those 
to whom he was most opposed, lie was firm 
enough in resisting imposition ; when his mi- 
iij.sterial stiptuid was rated for the king’s taxes 
he maintained the illegality of tlie rate and 
carried his point. Ills preaching is described 
as popular from its simplicity of style ; he 
^ did not display liis learning in the pulpit. 

I At home he pursued his studies with unfail- 
[ ing zest. He began to learn Persian in his 
sixty-seventh year, and left in manuscript 
I many fruits of his oriental labours. Ulti- 
mately he was disabled by paralysis, and 
leaving behind him a church roll of 202 
members, he went to Norwich and resided 
with his daughter, Mrs. Allen. He died 
there about 1708, leaving a son, Matthew 
[q. V.], who had assisted him at Market Har- 
borough. 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 421; Contin. 
1727, p. 581 ; Walker’s SulferiijgH of the Clergy, 
1714.pt. ii. p. 203 ; Calamy’s Abridgment, 1713, 
p. 512; Palmer’s Noncorif. Memorial, 1803, iii. 
35; Nichols’s Leicestershire (Narborough); Cole- 
man’s Mem. of Jndep. Churches in Northampton- 
shire, 1853, pp. 121 sq. ; extracts from admission 
books, per the Master of Trinity.] A. G. 

CLARKE, MATTIIllW, the younger 
(1664-1726), independent divine, was the son 
of Matthew Clarke, the elder [q. v.], who was 
ejected in 1662 from Narborough, Leicester- 
slure, and took up his abodci in a solitary 
house in Leicester Forest ; here on 2 Feb. 
1664 his only son, Matthew, was born, and 
educated by his father, who undertook the 
preparation of a certain number of young 
men for the ministry. The father being a 
distinguished orientalist, MattheAv’s educa- 
tion, besides Latin, Greek, Italian, and French, 
included several oriental languages ; he had 
the advantage of completing his education 
under the Rev. .Tohn Woodhouse of Sheriff- 
bales, Shropshire, a famous tutor of the time. 

In 1684, after a stay of two years in Lon- 
don under the pastoral care of the Rev. G. 
Griffith, to fit himself for pulpit duties, he 
began his ministry in Leicestershire as his 
father’s assistant. A visit to London in 
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1687 resulted in his taking the care of a 
congregation at Sandwich, Kent, for nearly 
two years ; but in 1689 he retupied to Lon- 
don and became joint pastor with the aged 
Stephen Ford of the independent church in 
Miles Lane, where a year or two later he 
was ‘ solemnly ordained to the pastoral office 
with the imposition of the hands of several 
ministers/ In 1694 Ford died, and in 1696 
Clarke married a daughter of Kobert Frith, 
several times mayor of Windsor, who bore 
him one son and one daughter. In 1697 
Clarke was chosen to give the Tuesday morn- 
ing lecture at Pinners* Hall, and from this 
time till the end of his life his influence 
among his brethren and his reputation as a 
preacher were constantly on the increase. 
Twice he was chosen by the protest ant dis- 
senters to represent them — in 1708, when he 
presented a message of condolence to Queen 
Anne on the death of Prince George, and in 
1722, when he congratulated George I on 
the discovery of the Pretender’s ])lot. In 


that office in 1754. Soon retiring from prac- 
tice, he resided at Tottenham till his death in 
November 1778. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, ii. 131.] 

G. T. B. 

CLARKE, Sir ROBERT {d. 1607), 
judge, was admitted a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 15 Feb. 1662, called to the bar in 
1668, elected reader at Lincoln’s Inn in the 
autumn of 1582, took the degree of serjeant- 
at-law on 12 Juno 1587, and ten days later 
was raised to the exchequer bench, and im- 
mediately assigned to take the Hertford 
assizes. In 1 690 he took the Surrey assizes, 
at which one John Udal [q. v.], a puritan 
clergyman, was indicted of felony under the 
statute '21^ Eliz. c. 2, § 4. He had been pre- 
viously examined by Chief-justice Sir Ed- 
mund Anderson [q. v.l at the privy council. 
Udal was accused 01 writing one of the 
Mar- Prelate tracts, entitled * A Demonstra- 
tion of the Truth of that Discipline which 


1707 overwork brought on a severe illness, 
which left his health much shattered. A 
special thanksgiving service was held by his 
congregation on his recovery. In 1715 he 
broke his leg, but recovered easily. The later 
years of his life were much embittered by the ' 
^ Salters’ Hall ’ cont roversy. It was proposed . 
that all ministers should subscribe to the ’ 
first of the Thirty-nine Articles. Clarke was 
a subscriber, but contented himself 'with 
preaching one doctrinal sermon on the sub- 
ject, and refused to regard all non-subscribers 
as heretical. This caused his orthodoxy to 
be called in question, which in his weak state 
of health occasioned him much vexation. He 
died on 27 March 1726, and was buried in 
Bunhill Fields. Dr. Watts composed his 
epitaph. 

Clarke published several sermons during 
his lifetime. In the year after his death 
these with some others not before printed, 
fourteen in all, were published with a memoir 
and his funeral sermon, by the Rev. Daniel 
Neal, M.A. From this memoir the lives in 
Wilson’s * Dissenting Churches ’ (i. 474) and 
Bogue and Bennett’s ‘ History of Dissenters’ 
(ii. 361) are taken. 

[Neal’s Memoir, 1727.] R. B. 


Christ hath prt^scribed in his Word for the 
Government of the (’hurch,’ in which he 
roundly accused the bishops of beji "• the 
cause of all ungodliness. The case ' trie<l 
in July 1590 at Croydon, before (. iarke and 
Serjeant Piudiering, neither of whom seems 
to have been unfavourably disposed towards 
the prisoner. Udal argued that the statutt* 

‘ applied exclusively to cases of libel directed 
against th(^ sovereign personally. Being 
j overruled in this contention, he was found 
guilty, but sentence was dtderred until the 
.spring assizes, in order that he might have 
the opportunity of making a full submission 
to her majesty. The judges required that he 
should admit in writing that the work con- 
tained ‘ false, slanderous, and seditious mat- 
ters against her majesty’s prerogative royal, 
her crown, and dignity.’ This, however^ 

I Udal would not do. Accordingly, on 20 Feb. 
1590-1, he was sentenced to death. Sub- 
sequently he was reprieviid by the queen, and 
attempts were made to elicit a further sub- 
mission from him ; but while they were .still 
in progress he died in prison (1592). Oil 
the accession of James.. I (March 1002-3) 
Clarke’s patent was renewcal, and on23.ruly 
1603 he was knighted at WliitehalL In a. 
letter of Cecil to Windebank, dated 27 Jan. 


CLARKE, MATTHEW (1701-1778), 
physician, was born in London in 1701, and 
became a medical student at Leyden in 1721. 
His inaugural dissertation for JM.D. at Leyden, 
on pleurisy, was read in 1726. Ho was ad- 
mitted M.D. at Cambridge in 1728, and fellow 
of the London College of Physicians in 1736, 
and was censor in 1743. He was elected jiliy- 
sician to Guy’s Hospital in 1 732, and resigned 


1602-3, he is described as old and infirm, and 
about to be pensioned. Nevertheless, ho 
tried, in 1606, the celebrated Bates’s case. 
His judgment was for the king, but it 
amounted to an admission that the impost, 
not being in accordance with the statuti? 
1 Jac. T, c. 33, was illegal at common law, 
though he attempted at the same time tr> 
justify it by oxcliequer precedents. He died 
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on 1 Jan. 160G-7, and was buried in the priest, he returned to the continent, and went 
parish church of Good Estre, Essex, in which from Douay in 1632 to join the English Car- 
county he had purchased several estates, thusians at Nieuport, and he was a strict, 
lie married four times ; (\) I^Iary, who died observer of the severe rule of that order until 
ill February 1585-6 ; (2) Catherine, daughter his death on 31 Dec. 1676. 
of Henry Leahe, citizen and clothworker of He was author of an elaborate sacred epic 
London, and widow of Barnabas llilles of in Ijutin, completed in 1660, and published 
London, who died in January 1589-90; under the title of: 1. ^ Christiados, sive De 

(3) between 1591 and 1602, Margaret, daugh- Passione Domini, libri 17.^ Bruges, 1670, 
ter of John Maynard, M.P. for St. Albans in 8vo ; Augsburg and Dillingen, 1708, 8vo ; 
1553 — the grandfather of the first lord May- Ingolstadt, 1855, 8vo. Tliis last edition was 
nard — and widow of Sir Edward Osborne, preparedby Aloys KassianWalthierer, parish 
lord mayor of London in 1582 and ancestor priest of Biihmfeld, who had previouslypub- 
of the first duke of Leeds ; she died in 1602 ; lished a German translation of the poem, 

(4) in 1602, Joice or Jocosa, widow of James Ingolstadt, 1853, 8vo. The manuscript of 
Austin, who survived him, dying in 1626, a metrical English translation of * (^hristias,’ 
Aiid was buried at St. Saviour’s Church, by Baron Edmund de Harold, was in 1866 
Soutliwark, where liormonuiiKMit still exists, in the library of his nephew at Trostberg. 
By his first wife (]^larke had issue llobert, Clarke’s other works, none of which have 


who succeeded to his manor of Newarks, and 
died on 18 May 1629, and five daughters; a 
«on and daughter by his second wife ; and 
two daughters by his third wife. By his will 
he directed that his funeral expenses should 
not exceed 20/., and that twice that sum 
should be distributed in alms. 

[Dugdalo’s Chron. Sor. 96, 97 ; Dugdale’s 
Orig. 253; Coke’s Reports, iii. 16 b; Ljiue’s 
Exch. Reports, p. 21 ; Cohhett’s State Trials, 

i. 1271-1315; Strype’s Annals (fol.), iv. 21, 24, 
26-7; Strype’s Whitgift, p. 375 ; Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses (James 1), i, 207 ; Morunt’s Essex, i. 345, 

ii, 453, 459 ; Cal. State Papers (Dorn. 1601-3), 

p. 285, (Dorn. 1603-10) p. 348; Coll. Top. et 
Gen. V. 51 ; Collins’s Peerage (Rrydges), i. 254, 
vi. 282 ; Willis’s Not. Pari. iii. 27 ; Foss’s Judges 
of England.] J. M. R. 

CLARKE, UOBERl’ (d. 1675), Latin 
poet, was a native of London, his real name 
being Gra inw. He was educated in the Eng- 
lish college at Douay, where he became pro- 
fessor of poetry and rhetoric, and he was 
ordained priest in the cJiajrel of tin; palace of 
the Bishop of Arras, 20 March 1627-8. On 
16 July 1629 a Latin tragi-comedy, ‘The 
Emperor Otho,’ composed by him, was per- 
formed in tlio college refectory; and on 
13 Sept, the same year another drama of liis 
oompositioii, ‘ The .Return of St. Ignatius, 
bishop and martyr, from Exile,’ was acted 
there before Anthony Mary, viscount Monta- 
cute. On 19 Sept. 1629 he was sent to the 
English mission with the ordinary faculties. 
The college entry, recording the circumstance, 
describes him as ‘ non solum in humanioribus 
literis (quas per aliquot aimos laudabiliter 
docuit) verum etiam in philosophia uc theo- 
logia doctus et eruditus.’ Being unequal, 
through ill-healtli and other causes, to en- j 
counter the difficulties and dangers then in- 
fieparable from the career of a missionary 


been ' printed, are : 2. Four books on the 
Imitation of Christ, in Latin iambics. 3. ‘ Mis- 
cellanea.’ 4. ‘ Dissertatio de dignitate con- 
fessarii.’ 5. ‘ The Crown of Thorns,’ an Eng- 
lish poem. The original manuscript was in 
1855 in the possession of Baron de Harold. 

[Preface to reprint of Christias ; Dodd’s 
, Church History, iii. 311 ; Cat. of Printed Rooks 
i ill Rrit. Mils.] T. C. 

CLARKE, SAM UEL (1625-1 669), ‘ right 
famous for oriental learning ’ (Wood), was a 
son of Thomas Clarke of Brackley in North- 
amptonshire, and at the age of fifteen en- 
tered at Merton College, Oxford, Lent term 
1610. About four years later, when the 
city was being garrisoned in the royal cause, 
he loft Oxford, but returned after the sur- 
I'ender, submitted to the parliamentary visi- 
tors, and took his M.A. degree (1648). In 
1649 he was appointcjd the first architypo- 
graphus of the university, adding the office 
of upper bedell of the civil law : but in 1650 
we find him master of a school at Islington, 
and at the same time materially assisting 
Walton in the preparation of his polyglott 
Bible, notably in the Hebrew text, the Chal- 
dean paraphrase, and the Latin translation 
of the Persian version of the Gosjjels. In 
1658 he returned once more to Oxford, and 
was re-elected to both his former posts, 
which he retained till his death in Holywell, 
27 Dec. 1609, and during this period showed 
himself ‘ a most necessary and useful person 
in the concerns thereof belonging to the uni- 
versity’ (Wood). Besides his share in Wal- 
ton’s ‘ Biblia Sacra Polyglotta ’ f 1657), he 
published ‘Scientia Metrica et Rnythmica, 
sen tract atus de Prosodia Arabica,’ Oxford, 
1661, which appeared as an appendix (sepa- 
rately paged) to Pococke’s ‘ Lamiato ’1 Ajam,’ 
and ‘ Massereth Beracoth Titulus Talmudi- 
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cus/ Oxford, 1667, goes by bis name. He also 
left in manuscript, at Cambridge, a ‘ Septi- 
mum Bibliorum Polyglottum Volumon,’ and 

* Parapbrastes CbaldjBus in librum Paralipo- 
menon,*wbicbCasteU used in tbe composition 
of bis contemporary ‘ I^exicon IIe])taglotton.’ 
Fourteen of bis manuscripts are preserved in 
tbe Bodleian Library at ()xford, iiutluding a 
transcript, in bis own band, with notes and 
various readings, of Abulfeda’s Geography ; 
a vocabulary of Arabic names of places ; a 
transcript of tbe Psalms in Persian ; and part 
of a Persian and Turkish dictionary — a list 
which sufficiently proves the breadth of bis 
linguistic attainments, while their solidity 
and accuracy are attested by tbe united ap- 
probation of Walton and Cast ell. Two let- 
ters by Clarke (‘ D. Samuel Clericus ’) to 
Buxtorf the younger are included in tbe 

* Epistolm clarorum virorum ’ at tlie end of 
the latter’s * Catalecta,’ and are dated Loud. 
1666 and Oxon. 1602 ; but tliey ])resent 
nothing of biographical importance. 

[Wood’s Athenaj, ed. Bliss, iii. 882-5; Biix- 
torfti Catalecta Philologieo-theologica (1707), 
p. 460 ; Memorials of Morton Coll. (Oxford Hist. 
8oc.) 354 ; Bibl. Bodl. Codd. MSS. OrienUJatal.] 

S. L.-l\ 

CLARKE, SAMUEL (1699-1683), di- 
vine, born 10 Oct. 1699 at Wolston, War- 
wickshire, was the son of Hugh Clarke (rf. 
1634), who was vicar of Wolston for forty 
years. Clarke was educated by bis father 
till he was thirteen ; then at the free school 
in Coventry ; and when seventeen was en- 
tered at Emmanuel College, Cam))ridge. He 
was ordained about 1 622, and held charges at 
Knowle, Warwickshire, Thoriitoii-le-Moors, 
Cheshire, and Shot wick, a remote village on 
the estuary of tlui Dee. Here, 2 Feb. 1 626 6, 
he married Katherine, daughter of Valentine 
Overtoil, rector of Bedworth, Warwickshire. 
Clarke had already given some otfenceby his 
puritan tendencies. He accepted a lecture- 
ship at Coventry, where he was opposed by 
Dr. Buggs, who held both the city churches. 
Buggs persuaded Bishop Morton to inhibit 
Clarke from preaching, and, though Arch- 
bishop Abbot had given him a license, Clarke 
had to leave Coventry. lie was protected by 
Lord Brook, and finally accepted another lec- 
tureship in Warwick, where comjilaints were 
still made of his omission of ceremonies. On 
23 April 1633 he was inducted to the rec- 
tory of Alcester, presented to him by Lord 
Brook. At ‘ drunken Alcester,’ as it was 
called, Clarke make himself conspicuous by 
attacking James I’s ‘Book of Sports,’ set 
forth afresh by authority in 1634. In 1610 
he was deputed with Arthur Salwey to visit 


Charles at York in order to complain of the 
‘ et cetera’ oath. The king made some diffi- 
culty in seeing them, but promised that they 
should not be molested till their petition 
could come before parliament. On 23 Oct. 
1642 Baxter was preaching for Clarke at Al- 
cester, when the guns of Edgchill were heard, 
and next day they rode over the battle-field. 
Clarke going to London soon afterwards was 
pressed to take the curacy of St. Bonnet Fink, 
in the gift of the chapter of Windsor. The 
former curate having been exjielled, Clarke 
was elected in his place by t he parishioners, 
and when the war was over resigned Alcester, 
which was pestered by ‘ sectaries,’ in order 
to retain it. He occiijiied himself in writ- 
ing books, dated from fiis ‘ study in Thread- 
needle 8treet.’ He was well known among 
the London clergy ; was a governor and twice 
president of Sion College ; and served on the 
committee of ordainers for London in 1643. 
lie was one of the fifty -seven ministers who, 
20 Jan. 1648-9, signed a])r()test against tak- 
ing away the king’s life, Ho assisted in drawl- 
ing up the ‘ jnsdivinum ministerii ev..ngelici,’ 
j issued by tlie London Provincial Asse mbly 
in 1663, in defence of the ri'gula. ministry 
against the lay-preaching permittcid by the 
independents. In 1664 ho was an aJisistant 
to the parliamentary commission for the (ix- 
pulsion of scandalous ministers and school- 
masters in the city of London. 

At the Restoration Clarke w'as deputed by 
the London ministers to (congratulate the 
king; and he took part witli Baxter and 
others in the fruitless Savoy conference. He 
was ejected in 1662, with two of his sons 
and four other members of his family, lii 
1666, with a few other nonconformists, he 
took the oath against resistance im])Osed 
by the Five Mile Ac.t. .Iudgt3 Keeling, be- 
fore whom ho apjicared, congratulated the 
swearers upon their rmi uncial ion of the co- 
venant. Cfiarke disavowed this int(crpreta- 
li(m, and to put his motives beyond suspicion 
retired to IJaminersinith 24 April 1666. Be- 
fore his (‘jection he married his frhnid Baxter 
to Margaret Cliarlton (10 Sept. 1662). 

Clarke continued to communicate at his 
parish church. He moved to Isle worth, and 
spemt his time in comjiiling popular books, 
chiefly on biograjihy. ITis wife died 2 1 .Tune 
1676, aged 73, and he wrote a touching life, 
saying that she had been ‘a spur and never 
a bridle to him in those things which wucre 
good.’ He died at Tshcw’orth 25 Dec. 1683. 

Clarke was a learned and indust rious writer, 
and his original lives are frequently valuable. 
He takes as an appropriate name for a bio- 
grapher the anagram ‘ Sii[c]k-all-Cream ’ 
(Marrow, &c., 1676). 
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(larke'6 biographical works are: 1. ‘A fellowby the Earl of Manchester on 13 March 
]\Iirrour or Looking-glass both for Saints and ' 1644. Refusing to take the ^engagement ^ 
Sinners, held forth in some thousands of ex- I of fidelity to the Commonwealth, exacted in 
amples,’ 1640. The fourth edit ion (1671) ' April 1649, he was deprived of his fellowship 
includes a ‘ Geographical description of all ■ in 1651 (after 3 April). At the Restoration 
the countries in the known world,’ first is- : he held the rectory of Grendon Underwood, 
sued separately in 1057. An account of the | Buckinghamshire, from which he was ejected 
English plantations in America (1670) is by the Uniformity Act of 1662. The son was 
often bound up with it. 2. ^ The Marrow of , more advanced than his father in his noncon- 
Kcclesiastical History . . . Livesof 148Fa- i formity. After a sojourn at Upper Winchen- 
tliers, Schoolmen, modern Uivines,&c.,’ 1049- den, Buckinghamshire, the seat ofLord Whar- 
10)50 ; second enlarged edition in 1654, with ton, he settled at High Wycombe, in the same 
portrait of author by Cross, introduction and county,whcre his ^peaceable prudence ’carried 
complimentary verses by Calamy, Wall, &c. him through the perils of the time, and enabled 
4\) the third edition in 1675 (with portrait by him to gather a congregation, originally pres- 
.lohn Buiistall) are added lives of Christian bytcrian, now independent. He assisted in 
' kings, emperors, &;c., of ^ inferiouT Christians, ^ ^ " 

and of many who . . . obtained the sirnume 
of Great.’ Many of these had been separately 


issued. 3. ‘ General Martyrologie,’ 1651, with 
])ortrait by Cross (complains that thirty-nine 
lives from the * Marrow’ have been reprinted 
in the ‘ Abel Redivivus ’), 4. * English Mar- 
tyrologie,’ 1652. 5. ‘ The Livesof Twenty-two 
kmglish Divines,’ 1 662. 6. ‘ Idves of Ten emi- 
nent Divines ’ (with some others), 1662 (por- 
trait by (hoss). 7. * Lives of Thirty -two Eng- 
lish Divines,’ 3rd edition, 1670. 8. ^ Lives of 
sundry Eminent Persons in the later age’ 


the ordinations which kept up the succession 
of nonconformist ministers, llis theology 
was of the Baxterian type. The work of his 
life was his annotated edition of the Bible, 
already planned by him as an undergraduate. 
This is still a useful book ; the notes are re- 
markable lor their brevity ; the soundness of 
the author’s judgment won the praises of such 
different men as Owen, Baxter, Doddridge, 
Whitefitdd, and Bishop Cleaver. Clarke died 
at High Wycombe on 24 Feb. 1701. His 
portrait, engraved by R. White, was repro- 
duced for Palmer by Mackenzie. Samuel 


(with the author’s life by himself, and pro- i Clarke (1684-1750) tq-v.l of the * Scripture 

face by Baxter), 1683. ‘ ’ 

Clarke also published ^ England’s Remem- 
brancer, a true and full Narrative of Deliver- 
ances from the Spanish Invasion,’ and the 
powder plot, 1657 (and many later editions). 

M iscellaneous works are : 1 . ^ The Saints’ 

Nosegay, ora Poesie of 741 Spiritual Flowers,’ 

1 642 (privately reprinted, witli a memoir, by 


Promises,’ was his grandson. 

He published, besides separate sermons: 
1 . ^ The Old and New Testaments, with An- 
notations and Parallel Scriptures,’ &c. 1690, 
fob, reprinted 1760, and Glasgow, 1765 ; in 
Welsh, 1813, fol. 2. ^An Abridgement of 
the Historical Parts of the Old and New 
Testament,’ 1090, 12mo. 3. ‘A Survey of 


the author’s descendant, G. T. C., in 1881). j the Bible ; or an Analytical Account of the 
2- ‘ Medulla Theologiie, cases of conscience,’ j Holy Scriptures by chapter and verse,’ &c., 

1693, 4to (intended as a supplement to the 
^ Annotations ’). 4. * A Brief Concordance,' 
&c. 1696, 12mo. 5. *Of Scandal’ (a treatise 
on the limits of obedience to human autho- 
rity). 6. ‘An Exercitation concerning the 
original of the Chapters and Verses in the 
Bible, wherein the divine authority of the 
Points in the Hebrew text is clearly proved,' 
&c., 1698, 8vo. 7. ‘ Scripture- Justification,' 
&c., 1698, 4to (written ‘ almost twenty years' 
before ; Baxter had expressed a wish for its 
publication, but it was seut to press by John 
Humphrey, the last of the London ejected 
ministers, to whom Clarke had lent tile ma- 
nuscript on being asked for his opinion of 
Humphrey’s ‘ Righteousness of God,’ 1697, 
4to). 8. ‘ The Divine Authority of the Scrip- 
tures asserted,’ &c., 1699, 8vo (in reply to 
Richard Simon and others ; Clarke extends 
inspiration to the verse divisions as well as 
to the points in (he Old Testament). 


in 1659. 3. ‘Golden Apples . . . counsel 

from the Sanctuaiy to the Rulers of the 
kkirtli against tolerating heresy,’ 1659. 4. ‘A 
Discourse against Toleration,’ 1660. 5. ‘ Duty 
of every one intending to be saved,’ 1669 (pri- 
vately reprint od by G . T. C. in 1 882). 0. ‘ The 
Soul’s Conflict ’ (an account of author’s life 
prefixed), 1678. 7* * Precedents for Princes,’ 
1680. 8. ‘Book of Apothegms,’ 1681, be- 

sides se])arate sermons. 

[Autobiography prefixed to Lives; Memoir by 
O. T. C. as above; Palmer’s Memorial, i. 97- 
101 ; Granger’s Biog. Hist. (1779) iii. 320; 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 199.] L. S. 

CLARKE or CLARK, SAMUEL (1626- 
1701), annotator of the Bible, the eldest son 
of Samuel Clarke, divine (1599-1683) [q. v.], 
was born at Shotwick, near Chester, on 
12 Nov. 1620. He was educated at Pem- 
broke Hull, Cambridge, and was appointed 
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[L unoral Sermon, Peace the Kndof the Upright, 
by S. C. (his mn), 1701 ; Calamy’s Account, 1713, 
p. 106, Contin. 1727, p. 141 ; Palmer’s Nonconf. 
Memorial, 1802, i. 301 ; Monthly Pepos. 1806, p. 
617 ; Oranpr’s Blog. Hist, of Eng. 1824, v. 74 ; i 
Parker’s Hist, of High Wycombe Congregational 
Church, 1848 ; Hunt’s Religious Thought in Eng- 

CLARKE, SAMUEL (1675-1729), di- 
vine, was born at Norwich on 11 Oct. 1675. j 
Uis father, Edward Clarke, was an alderman 
of Norwich, and represented the town in Wil- 
liam Ill’s last parliament. Clarke was edu- 
cated at the Norwich free school, and entered 
Cains College, Cambridge, in 1691 . His abi- 
lities won for him the name of ‘ the lad of 
Caius.’ He became familiar with Newton’s 
discoveries, and gained credit by defending 
one of the Newtonian principles in the a^t 
for his B.A. degree (1695). His tutor, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir John) p]His, set him to make 
a fresh Latin translation of llohault’s ‘ Phy- 
sics ’ to replace that already in use (by Th6o- 
phile Bonnet, 1674). Hohault was a follower 
of Descartes, and Newton’s ^Principia’ (1st 
od. 1687) had not yet been accepted at Cam- 
bridge. Clarke, though a disciple of New- 
ton, thought that ho could best propagate the 
new doctrine by publishing Rohault, with 
notes suggestive of the necessity of modifying 
Descartes’ theories. His translation became 
the Cambridge text-book ; it reached a fourth 
edition in 1718 ; Clarke’s brother John, dean 
of Salisbury (1682-1757) [q. v.], published an 
English translation in 1723, and Rohault was 
still, according to Hoadly, the Cambridge text- 
book in 1730, the date of his life of Clarke. 

In 1697 Clarke accidentally met William 
Whiston (1667-1752), then chaplain to 
Bishop Moore of Norwich, at a Norwich 
coffee-house. They discussed Newton, to 
whose proh'ssorship Whiston succeeded in 
1702, and Whiston, greatly impressed by 
Clarke’s ability, introduced him to Moore. In 
1698 Clarke succeeded to Whiston’s chap- 
laincy. He held this post for nearly twelve 
years, and was greatly valued by the bishop, 
who afterwards made him his executor. He 
now took to studying divinity, for which 
Moore’s, famous library gave him great op- 
portunities. In 1699 he published 'Three 
practical Essays on Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Repentance,’ which Whiston considered 
to be the most serious of his treatises. He 
also published anonymously an answer to To- 
land^ 'Amyntor,’ defending the authenticity 
of some of the early Christian writings. In 
1701-2 he published paraphrases of the Gos- 

E els. Bishop Moore gave him the rectory of 
Irayton, near Norwich, and a small living in 
the city. In 1704 and 1705 Clarke delivered 


the Boyle lectures. They at once gave him 
a conspicuous position. Ijocke died in 1704, 
and for the next quarter of o, cimtury Clarke 
was generally regarded as the first of Eng- 
lish metaphysicians. His a priori philosophy 
was entirely opposed to the spirit of Locke’s 
teaching, and he rejected the sceptical con- 
clusions of Locke’s disciples. The substance 
of Clarke’s argument for the existence of a 
God is, of course, not original. It has been 
suggested that he owes something to Howe’s 
' Living Temple,’ where (chap, ii.) it is stated 
in a similar form. The peculiarities, how- 
ever, of Clarke’s mode of reasoning are suffi- 
ciently explicable from the general charac- 
teristics of the philosophical teaching of Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, licihnitz, and their 
schools. His work is the principal literary 
result of the speculative movement of which 
the contemporary English deism was one 
result. Rationalists, both within and with- 
out the limits of orthodoxy, were his followers. 
The ethical theory expound(‘d in the same 
sermons is of great importance. He was the 
! founder of the so-called 'intellectual’ school, 

I of which Wollaston and Brice wer*' the chief 
English followers, which deduced the moral 
law from a logical necessity. It is, according 
to him, as absurd to deny that I should do 
to my neighbour as lu^ should do to me as to 
assert, that, though two and three are equal 
to five, five is not equal to two and three. 
The best modern exposition of this theory as 
compared with tln^ congenial theory of Kant 
may be found in Professor Sidgwick’s ' Me- 
thods of Ethics.’ 

Clarke’s theological doctrine gave offence 
on both sides. Orthodox divines condemned 
him for preaching a disguised deism, while 
the deists condemned him for retaining ortho- 
dox phraseology and an historical element of 
belief. He thus became involved in contro- 
versies with many thinkers of opposite schools. 

In 1706 he attacked Henry Dodwell, the 
nonjuror, who had argued that the soul was 
naturally mortal, and received immortality 
through the efficacy of legitimate baptism. 
Clarke’s reply, setting forth the h priori ar- 
guments for immortality, brought him into 
collision with Anthony Collins fq. v.] Clarke 
showed a dialectical superiority, whatever the 
merits of the argument itself. In the same 
year Bishop Moore procured for Clarke the 
rectory of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wliarf, and in- 
troduced him to Queen Anne. The queen ap- 
pointed him one of her chaplains in ordinary, 
and in 1709 presented him to the rectory of 
St. James’s, Westminster. He now took his 
D.D. degree at Cambridge, and performed an 
act, in defence of the thesis that no article of 
the Christian faith was opposed to right reason, 
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which was lon^ famous in Cambridge tradi- 
tion. Ilis official opponent, H. James, the 
rogius prohissor of divinity, clianged his ac- 
customed formula of dismissal, probe te ex- 
ercuif into probe me exercuisH. An old Dr. 
Yarborough, rector of Tewin, Hertfordshire, 
who lieard the dispute, said long afterwards 
that he would ride to Cambridge, thougli he 
was seventy-seven years old, to hear such 
another act. 

In 1712 Clarke piiblislied his 'Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity,’ in spite, says Whis- 
ton, of remonstrances from some of Queen 
Anne’s ministers. The book consists of a col- 
lection of texts bearing upon the doctrine, a 
statement of the doctrine itself, and a conside- 
ration of passages in the Anglican liturgy. 
Clarke was accused of Arianism, the general 
tendency of the book being clearly in that 
direction. Whiston, who lost his Cambridge 
professorship in 1710 on account of similar 
iieretical views, thought that Clarke really 
shared his own o})inions, though too cautious 
to avow them explicitly, ('larko was at- 
tacked by Nelson, Waterland, and others. 
Nelson a})peared in defence of Dishop Bull, 
whoso life he liad written. Waterland’s first 
considerable work was ‘A Vindication of 
Christ’s Divinity’ (1719). It led to a pro- 
longed controvtjrsy with Clarke, who wrote 
various tracts himself (printed in his works), 
and helped his friends Jacks(m and Sykes in 
the controversy. Waterland further attacked 
Clarke in the ‘ Case of Arian Subscri])tion 
considered ’ (1721); in a secjond ' Vindi- 
cation’ (1723); in a ‘ Di.ssortation on the 
Argument a priori ’ (at tacking the ‘ Boyle 
Lectures ’) ; and in remarks on Clarke’s pos- 
thumous ‘ Exiiosition of the Catocliisni ’ 
( 1730). In spite of this, tluy are said to have 
been on good terms personally. A full ac- 
count of the whole controversy will be found 
in Bishop van Mildert’s life of Waterland 
(prefixed to Waterland’s 'Works’). Ou2June 
1714 the lower house of convocation com- 
plained of the book to the upper house, and 
on 3 Juno sent up extracts to prove their 
case. Clarke sent in a reply on 2 July, with 
a further explanation on 5 July. Without 
retracting, he made a declaration of liis be- 
lief in orthodox terms, which were considered 
to cover something like an evasion of the 
point. He promised not to preach any more, 
and stated that he did not intend to write any 
more, upon the question. He also denied a 
re])ort that the Athanasian Creed had been 
intentionally omitted in the services at his 
church (according to Whfston (p. 9) he never 
read this creed at Norwich). Ono .hily the 
upper house resolved to proceed no further, 
alter ordering that Clarke’s papers should be 


entered in their minutes. On 7 July the 
lower house voted that Clarke had not re- 
canted, and that the inquiry should not have 
been dropped. No further steps were taken, 
Whiston was rather scandalised by what he 
regarded as Clarke’s weakness. He states that 
Clarke refused during the rest of his life to ac- 
cept any preferment involving subscription to 
the articles, and that he would not encourage 
others to subscribe. The only other prefer- 
ment which he accepted was the mastership 
of Wigston’s Hospital, Leicester, which was 
given to him by Lechraere, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, about 1718 (see Wiiis- 
TON, p. 13). A controversy afterwards arose 
as to whether Clarke ever repented of his ut- 
terance. Hoadly says positively that all his 
friends were aware that he never changed 
his views. A statement that he had expressed 
remorse to his sou upon his deathbed was posi- 
tively contradicted by Ins son in the ' London 
Evening Dost,’ 7 Dec. 1771. The Chevalier 
llaimsay declared in a letter, ejuoted by War- 
ton {Essay on Pope, 5tli edit. li. 117), that he 
had seen Clarke in his last years and heard 
him express penitence. Theophilus Lindsay, 
in his ‘Historical View’ (pp. xiv-xx), replies 
to Kamsay. Whetherllamsay, as is probable, 
misunderstood Clarke, or, as Lindsay argues, 
was guilty of a ' pious fraud,’ his statement can 
hardly be accepted. Clarke had more reason 
to repent of reticence than of over-frankness. 
In 1718 he gave some offence by altering the 
form of doxology in the psalms sung in his 
church. The Bishop of London (John llobin- 
son) published a letter to his clergy, condemn- 
ing the new phrase, and Clarke had to submit. 
He prepared some emendations in the liturgy, 
which were adopted by Lindsey and other 
Unitarians (Lindsey, few?, p. 335), 
A copy of the prayer-book, with Clarke’s 
alterations in his own handwriting, was x)re- 
sented in 1768 by his son, Samuel Clarke, 
E.U.S.,to the British Museum, where it is still 
preserved. After the death of Queen Anne, 
Clarke became intimate with the Princess of 
Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, and had 
weekly interviews with her, at which other 
men of philosophical reputation attended to 
discuss serious questions. At her request he 
had a famous controversy with Leibnitz. The 
correspondence which passed between them 
was published in 1717. It turns principally 
upon the nature of time and space, which Leib- 
nitz asserts to have only an ‘ imaginary ’ exist- 
ence ; while Clarke attributes to them a ' real ’ 
existence, which is, he says, the necessary con- 
sequence of the existence of God. Whiston 
says that it had occurred to Clarke even in 
his childhood that an annihilation of time and 
space was beyond the power even of omnipo- 
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tence, and the same point is touched in liis | 
correspondence with Butler. The controversy 
was continued by E. Law. I'^he discussion 
with Leibnitz also turned upon the question 
of freewill, Clarke holding that Leibnitz’s so- 
lution of the difficulty was an evasion, and 
really amounted to admitting necessity. He 
argued the same question in a criticism of 
Anthony Collins published in the same book. 
The letters to Leibnitz are interesting ns il- 
lustrating Tjeibnitz’s opinions, and show that | 
Clarke was a powerful antagonist. His repu- 
tation induced many young men of promise 
to consult him. Bisho]) Berkeley sent him the I 
first edition of his * Principles ; ’ but Clarke, | 
though pressed by Whiston to answer, de- j 
dined the work. An interview aft(‘rwards ap- 
pears to have been arranged by Addison, and 
when Berkeley was in London (1724-8) pre- 
paring for his voyage 1 o America, Clarke, with 
lloadly and Sherlock, met him twice a week 
at Queen (sardine’s court [s(‘e Beukblby, 

( rEOKOB, 1 685-1763]. Arthur Collier [(p v.], 
who independently held Berkeley’s theory, 
also addressed Clarke, but Clarke’s letters are 
lost. His own doctrine was radically opposed 
to Berkeley’s. Bishop Butler, then stu- 
dent, addressed to him in 171 3-14 remarkable 
hitters appended to later editions of Clarke’s 
‘Boyle Lectures’ and of the ‘Analogy.’ 
Francis Hutcheson and Henry Home (Lord 
Karnes) were other philosophical correspon- 
dents. He had many friends and eager disciples 
among the latitudinarian party, especially 
Bishop Hoadly, a Cambridge contemporary, 
and such minor lights as John Balgiiy [q. v.], 
John Jackson (1686-1763) [q. v.J, who‘suc- 
ceeded him in Wigston’s Hospital, and Arthur 
Ashley Sykes [q. v.], who was his assistant 
preacher at St. James’s. The last three were 
eager supporters in his various controversies, 
lloadly was intimate with him, and declares 
that he wishes to be known to posterity as 
‘ the friend of Dr. Clarke ’ (Liffi of Clarke). 
The higli church party wore of course hostile. 
Pope sneers at Clarke’s court favour in the 
line, ‘ Nor in a hermitage set Dr. Clarke ’ 
{Moral Essays, iv. 77), and attacks his 
‘ high priori road ’ in the ‘ Dunciad ’ (iv. 456, 
&c.) Pope’s prejudices may be easily ex- 
plained by his general antipathy to Clarke’s 
whiggish connections, and by his alliance with 
Bolingbroke, who, in his philosophical writ- 
ings, makes freejuent attacks upon Clarke, 
showing more animosity than comprehension. 
(For a curious story of a conversation at Queen 
Caroline’s court, when Clarke was perplexed 
by a dilemma put to him by a Homan catholic 
(whether the First Person of the Trinity could 
annihilate the Second and Third), see Charles 
Butler’s ‘ Confessions of Faith,’ ch. x. sect. 2). 


Clarke was also on friendly terms with Whis- 
ton, and revised some of his writings, though 
he declined to attend the meetings of the so- 
ciety started by Whiston in 1715 for ‘ pro- 
moting primitive Christianity,’ that is, for 
propagating Arianism. He was intimate in 
later years with the Arian Emlyn [(j. v.] 
He had a discussion with Smalridge at the 
house of one of Winston’s friends, Thomas 
Cartwright of Aynho, Northamptonshire, in 
which, nc(!ording to Whiston, Clarke had the 
best of the argument ( Whiston, 5). Emlyn 
tells us that Clarke discussed with him the 
propriety of accepting a bishopric, and had 
apparently noinsurmountable scruples. New- 
ton died in 1727. Clarke had been on terms 
of close intimacy with him (Nichols, 
iv. 33). He had translated Newton’s ‘Optics’ 
(published 1704) in 1706, and Newton had 
then given him 500/. — KX)/. for each of his 
five children then alive — in token of satisfac- 
tion. It is said, however, and with doubtful 
authority, that Newton once called Clarke u 
‘ jesuit’ {Notes and Queries, 1st ser. xii. 362). 
()n Newton’s death the mastership of the 
mint, worth from 1 ,200/. to 1 ,500/. a vea ‘ , was 
j offered to Clarke, who declined it us too se- 
! cular. He acce})ted, however, a sum of 1 ,000/. 

I for his son, to obtain a place among the 
I ‘ king’s writers,’ which was paid by Newton’s 
successor, Conduitt. Clarke’s last scientilic 
pe.rformance was a letter to Mr. Benjamin 
Hoadly ‘ On the Proportion of Force to Ve- 
locity in Bodies in Motion ’ (1728, published 
in ‘ Philosophical Tninsactions,’ No. 401 ). 
’ His versatility is proved by his publication 
of editions of Ciesar and Homer. The first, 
dedicat ed to the Duke of Marlborough, ap- 
peared in 1712. It is praised by Addison in 
the ‘ Spectator ’ (No. •’^7), and said to be es- 
pecially correct in the punctuation, and one 
of the most beautiful books ever published 
in England, The notes are chiefly collected 
from other authors. Clarke acknowledges 
collations of manuscripts from Bentley and 
Bishop Moore. In 1729 he published ‘by 
royal command ’ the first twelve books of the 
‘ Iliad,’ dedicated to the Dqke of (himberland, 
with a Latin version (chiefly new) and a se- 
lection of annotations. The remaining twelve 
books were published by his son Samuel in 
1732, the first three books having been pre- 
pared by the father. 

Clarke died after a very short illness on 
17 May 1729. He had married Katherine, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Lockwood of Little 
Massingham, Norfolk, and had by her seven 
children, two of whom died before and one 
shortly after his own death. Almost the only 
personal anecdotes to be found were printed 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for 1783 from 
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notes by the llev. Mr. Jones of Welwyn. 
They seem to show that Clarke was generally 
courtier-like and cautious in his conversation, 
but that he became playful in the intimacy of 
a few friends, lie remonstrated impressively 
with his children for killing flies. Thomas 
Bott (1688-1754) [q. v.'J, once found him 
* swimming on a table, and on the approach of a 
solemn coxcomb on some siuih occasion heard 
him say, ‘ Boys, be wise, here comes a fool 1 * 
Warton, in his ^ Essay on Pope,’ says that 
Clarke would amuse himself by jumping over 
tables and chairs, and he appears to have been 
fond of cards, lie was remarkable for his 
careful economy of time. He always had a 
book in his pocket, and is said never to have 
forgotten anything he had once learned. At 
Norwich he preached extempore, but after- 
wards took great pains in the composition of 
his sermons. Voltaire, who saw him in Eng- 
land in 1726, mentions the impression made 
by Clarke’s reverent mode of uttering the 
name of God, a liabit which he professed to 
liave learned from Newton de Newton, 

ch. i.) In the Mjettres sur les Anglais’ 
(letter vii.) Voltaire says that Bishop Gib- 
son prevented Clarke’s preferment to t he seti 
of Canterbury by telling the queen t hat Clarke 
was the most learned and honest man in her 
dominions, but had one defect — he was not 
a Christ ian. An engraving from a portrait 
by T. Gibson is given in his works. 

llis works ar(i as follows : 1. ^Jacobi Ro- 
haulti Physica ; Tjatine vertit, rccensui t et ube- 
rioribus jam annotation ibus, ex illustrissimi 
Isaaci Newtoni philosophiamaximam partem 
banstis, ampliflcavit et ornavit S. Clarke,’ 4th 
edit. 1718 (Jst edit, in 1697). 2. ^ Three 
Practical Essays iq)oii Baptism, Con fi rmation, 
and Repentance,’ 1699. 3. ^ Reflections on 

part of a Boole called “ Amyntor ” ’ (anony- 
mous, afttirwards added to the Letter to Dod- 
well), 1699. 4. ‘ Paraphrases on the Four 
Gospels,’ 1701 -2. 5. ^ Boyle Lectures in 1704 
and 1705 ; ’ these were published in two sc- 
])arate volumes in 1705 and 1706. They were 
afterwards published together as ^ A Discourse 
concerning the B^ing and Attributes of God, I 
the Obligations of Natural Religion, and the 
I’ruth and Certainty of the Christian Reve- 
lation, in answer to Mr. Hobbes, Spinoza, the 
author of the “ Oracles of Reason ” [C. Blount], 
and other deniers of Natural and Revealed 
Religion.’ In the fourth edition (1716) was 
added the correspondence with Butler, and 
in the sixth a * Discourse concerning the Con- 
nection of Proph(ici(»s,’ &c., also published 
separately (1725), and ‘An Answer to a 
Seventh 1 setter concerning the Argument a 
priori' A French translation a])peared in 
1717. 6. ‘Letter to Mr. Dodwell,’ 1706. 


7. ‘ Is. Newtoni Optice; Latine reddidit S. C.’ 
1706. 8. ‘ C. Julii CjBsaris quae extant, ac- 
curatissime cum libris editis et MSS. opti- 
mis collata, recognita et correcta,’ &c., 1712. 
9. ‘ The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,’ 
1712. Several pamphlets in defence of this 
against Nelson, Waterland, &c.,are included 
in his works. 10. ' A Collection of Papers 
which passed between Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Leibnitz,’ to which are added a correspondence 
on free-will with a gentleman of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge [R. Bulkley], and remarks 
upon [Anthony Collins’s] ‘ Philosophical En- 
quiry concerning Human Liberty,’ 1717. 
II. Seventeen Sermons, 1724. 12. Letter 

to B. Hoadly on Velocity and Force. 
18. ‘ Homeri Ilias Graece et Latine,’ 1729. 
14. ‘ Exposition of the Church Catechism,’ 
1729 (from his manuscript lectures delivered 
every Thursday at St. James’s Church, edited 
by his brother, John Clarke, dt»an of Salisbury, 
1729). 15. Ten volumes of ‘ Sermons ’ (also 

edited by John Clarke, 1780-1) ; to this is 
prefixed the life by Hoadly. A collective 
edition of Clarke’s works in four vols. folio 
a])peared in 1788, with life by Hoadly. 
Vol. i. contains 114 sermons. Vol. ii. 59 ser- 
mons in continuation of the last; 18 sermons 
published by Clarke himself; and the Boyle 
Ijcctures with the Butler correspondence. 
Vol. iii. : Tlie Paraphrases on the Gospels ; 
I hree Practical Essays ; Exposition of the (Ja- 
tochism ; Letter to Dodwell with controversy 
with Collins ; and Reflections on ‘ Amyntor.’ 
Vol. iv. : Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 
with various pamphlets in defence of it, and 
the Proceedings in Convocation ; Controversy 
with Leibnitz ; and Remarks upon Collins’s 
‘ Human Liberty.’ 

[Whiston’s Historical Memoirs of the Life of 
Dr. Clarko, 3rd edit. 1741, to which is added 
I The Elogiuiii of . . . Samuel Clarke, by A. A. 
Sykes (originally in the Present State of the 
Republic of Letters for July 1729), and Me- 
moirs of the Life and Sontiinents of Dr. S. Clarke, 
by Thomas Emlyn ; Disney’s Memoirs of Jack- 
I son; Life by Hoadly, prefixed to Works, 1738; 
Biog. Brit. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 717 ; Gent. 
Mag. March 1783.] !». S. 

CLARKE, SAMUEL, D.D. (1684 -1750), 
theological writer, was born, 16 Dec. 1684, at 
Chelsea. His father, Benjamin Clarke (1 653- 
1722), was the youngest son of Daniel Clarke 
(1609-1654), vicar of Kirk Burton, York- 
shire, a brother of Samuel Clarke (1699-1683) 
[q. V.] His mother was his father’s cousin, 
Elizabeth (1656-1736), daughter of Samuel 
Clarke (1626-1701) [q. v.] Through reading 
the works of his great-grandfather, Clarke’s 
mind received deep religious impressions, and 
he went through a course of preparation for 
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the ministry. Though offered preferment in 
the church of England, he declined it on con- 
scientious grounds. lie became the pastor of 
a nonconformist congregation at St. Albans, 
where he was greatly esteemed for his consis- 
tent character and faithful labours. The first 
charity school in connection with a dissenting 
congregation was instituted by Clarke, giv- 
ing gratuitous education in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to thirty boys and ten girls. 
Though Clarke published some sermons, the 
work for which he is remembered is his ‘ Col- | 
lection of the Promises of Scripture,’ arranged 
systematically. It is a mere compilation, but 
it has been' often reprinted, and is still a 
popular religious volume. Clarke was on 
intimate terms with Doddridge, Watts, and 
Orton, and of the same theological school. 
Doddridge was his special friend ; it was in 
going to preach Clarke’s funeral sermon that 
ne caught the illness which caused his death 
(4 Dec. 1750). It is said tlnit Clarke sug- 
gested to Dr. Doddridge some of the books 
which he published ; in particular, his * Prin- 
ciples of the Christian Religion.’ Clarke | 
married Sarah .Toik'.s, of St. Albans (1701- ' 
1757), by whom he had a son, .Joseph Q738- ■ 
1807), and other issue. 

[The Saints’ Inherit anco ; being a collection 
of the Promises of Scripture, arrangedby Samuel 
Olarko, D.D., with notice of the author prefixed; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, i. 241 ] W. G. B. 

CLARKE, ITIEOPIIILUS (1776 ?- 
1831 ?)y painter, is stjited to have been born 
in 1776. He was a student at the Royal 
Academy, and also enjoyed the privilege of 
being John Opie’s pupil. He first exhibited 
at the Royal Acadcmiy in 1795, sending ‘ Dna 
— from Spenser’s Faery Queene,’ and ‘AShep- 
lierd Boy.’ He continued to exhibit annually 
up to 1810, after which year all trace of him 
is lost. In 1803 he was elected an associate 
of the Royal A(!adomy. The bulk of bis 
work consisted of portraits, among those ex- 
hibited being portraits of Charles Kemble, 


[Redgrave’s Diet, of English Artists; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880; Sandby’s Hist, of 
the Royal Academy ; Ottley’s Diet, of Recent and 
Living Painters ; Royal Academy Catalogues.] 

L. C. 

CLARKE, Sir THOMAS (1703-1764), 
master of the rolls, was the younger son of a 
carpenter in St. Giles’s parish, Tlolborii, whose 
wife kept a pawnbroker’s shop. ’Phrough the 
influence of Zachary Pearce, afterwards dean 
of Wfistminster, Clarko was admitted on the 
foundation of St. Peter’s College, Westmin- 
ster, in 1717, being then fourteen years of age. 

I In 1721 he obtained his election to Trinity 
j College, Cambridge, where he was admit ted 
I on 10 June, then aged eighteen, as the son of 
i Thomas Clark of London (I’osrER, Admin- 
! niorm to Grai/n Inriy p. 155). He graduated 
1 B.A. 1724, xM.A. 1728, and became a ftdlow 
of his colhige in the following year. He was 
admitted a member of Gray’s Inn on 20 Oct. 

1 1727, and appears to have lieen called to tluj 
bar on 21 June 1729. Being introduc(*(l by 
his friend Dr. Pearce to Lord Macclesfield, 
the ex-lord chancellor, Clarke collui^'d his 
lordship’s copy of ‘ Fh;ta ’ with Sehhm ^ edi- 
tion, and in 1735 published nnonymoasly his 
I only work, ‘ Fleta sen (\>ramentariu8 Juris 
Anglicani.’ By Lord Macclesfield he was 
strongly recommended to the favour of Sir 
Philip Yorke. Favoured with such powerful 
patronage, Clarke’s ultimate success was as- 
j sured, and in January 1740 he was appointed 
a king’s counsel. In 1742 he was admitted 
to Lincoln’s Inn ‘from Gray’s Inn.’ In. lime 
1747 Clarke was returned for the borough of 
St. Michael’s, Cornwall, and at the su (deed- 
ing general election in April 175 1 was elected 
member for Lostwithiel. On the death of 
' Sir John Strange ho was appointed master of 
the rolls, 25 May 1754, and was knighted on 
the same day {isondon Gazette., 1754, No. 
9374). The que.stiou as to whom tliis appoint- 
ment should have been given to is discussed 
. in an interesting letter from Thomas Holies, 
duke of Newcastle, the prime minister, to 


the Countess of Erne, Lieutenant-colonel and Lord-chancellor Ifardwicke (Groroe H\r- 


Lady Caroline Stuart- Wortley, Lord funi Life of Lord-chancellor Hardwicke,{A^l^ 

Lady Mulgrave,CountWoronzow, and others, iii. 10 -13). On 21 .Tunc following (Clarke 
He also painted and exhibited landscapes, fish- was admit ted to the privy council {London 
ing, domestic, and fancy subjects. Among j Gazette^ 1794, No. 9382), and in the month 
these were ‘ Dorothea — from Don Quixote,’ ; of December was re-elected for Lostwithiel, 
•exhibited in 1802, and engraved in mezzo- 1 which he continued to represent until the 
tint by William Say; ‘The Lovers’ and di.s.solutionof parliament in March 1761. He 
‘ The Pensive Girl,’ from Thomson’s ‘ Sea- ! was not returned to the following parliament, 
sons ;’ ‘Margate, fishing boats going out; ’ | and there is no record of any speech wlilcli 
‘ A view of the common fields at Hayes, Mid- ■ be may have made while in the house. After 
dlosox.’ lie also exhibited occasionally at the ' bolding the oiViv,Q of master of the rolls for a 
British Institution. Clarko resided in Lon- little more than ten years, he died on 13 Nov. 


don,butthedateof his death is unknown. His 1764, aged 61, and was buried in the Rolls 
name was on the list of associates till 1832, Chapel. From the dates of his admission to 
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St. Peter’s College, AVestminster, and to 
Trinity, it is clear that he was not the son of 
Sir l^Mward Clarke, lord mayor of London in 
1697, who was called to the bar by the Middle 
Temple on 8 bob. 1705, as suggested in Foss; 
while the evidence of his old schoolfellow 
Bishop Newton is sufTicient to disprove the 
notion that, lie was anillegit imate son of Lord 
Macclesheld. ( )n the resignat ion of his friend 
Lord Hardwicke in 1756, Clarke is said to 
have refused the vacant ottice of lord chan- 
cellor. In 1754 he became a fellow of the I 
Koyal Soci(ity. Reference is made to Clarke | 
in the * Caiisidicad(‘, a pancgyri-satiri-serio- | 
comic Dramatical Poem on tlie Strange Re- j 
signation and Stranger Promotion’ (1743, j 

} ). 2b )j from whicli it would appear tliat lie . 
lad a greater knowledge of Roman than of 
common law. lie left a large fortune behind 
him, which he had acquired solely by the 
practice of his profession, the greater part of 
it b<ung beoueathed by him to the third earl 
of Macclesfudd, the grandson of his old bene- 
factor. lie also left a legacy of 30,000^. to 
St. Inikc’s Hospital. Some doubt is thrown 
on Clarke’s sanity when the will was made, 
but it was never contested (Niouols, Literary 
Anecdotes, 1814, viii. 607). 

[Works of Thomas Newton, lat(^ Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, with some account of his life (1782), 
i. 8, 80-1; Welch’s Alumni AVostmon. (1852), 
pp. 254, 269, 275-6, 286, 545, 575 ; Foss’s Lives 
of the Judges ( 1 864), viii. 259 -60 ; Parliamentary 
Papers (1878), vol. Ixii. {)t. ii. ; Ckdo’s MSS. xlv. 
245, 343; Annual Register, 1764 pp. 125, 126; 
Gent. Mag. (1754) xxiv. 214, 530, (1764) xxxiv. 
540.] 0. F. R. B. 

CLARKE, THOMAS (^. 1768-1775), 
painter, was a nat i ve of Ireland, and received 
his education in the Acadtuny at Dublin. 
About 1768 he came to London, and making 
the acquaintance of Oliver Goldsmith, was 
by him introduced to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
wdiose pu])il he became. Ho was a clever 
draughtsman, hut had no knowledge of paint- 
ing, and did not remain long in Reynolds’s 
st udio. Ho seems also to have been of reck- 
less and dissolute habits, which soon brought 
him into dilKculties, and finally to an early 
grave. In 1769, 1770, and 1776 he exhibited 
portraits at the Royal Academy. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of English Artists; North- 
cote's Life of 8ir Joshua Reynolds; Leslie and 
Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds; Royal 
Academy Catalogues.] L. C. 

CLARKE, TBIOTHY, M.D. {d. 1672), 
pliysician, was a member of Balliol College, 
Oxford, at the time of the parliamentary visi- 
tation in May 1648, when he refused to submit 
{Register of the Visitors of the University of 


Oxford, Camd. Soc., pp. 101, 103, 104, 106, 
478). AVhethcr he escaped expulsion is not 
clear, but he was allowed to proceed M.D. on 
20 July 1652. He was admitted a candidate 
of the College of Physicians on 20 June 1664, 
and a fellow on 20 Oct. 1664. Clarke had 
some celebrity in his day as an anatomist. 
He enjoyed the favour of Charles II, before 
whom, as Pepys records, ho conducted some 
dissect ions, ‘ with which the king was highly 
pleased’ ed. Bright, ii. 20b). He had 

already (December 1660) been chosen physi- 
cian in ordinary to the royal household, and 
on 7 March 1662-3 was gazetted physician 
to Ghe new-raised forces within the kingdom.’ 
On the death of Dr. Quartermaine in June 
1667, (’larke was appointed second physician 
in ordinary to the king, with the reversion 
of Dr. George Bate’s place as chief physi- 
cian, and as such was named an elect of the 
college on 24 Jan. 1669-70 in room of Sir 
Fidward Alston, deceased. He had been in- 
corporated at Cambridge on his doctor’s de- 
gree in 1668. Clarke died at his house in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on 11 Feb. 1671-2, 
leaving no issue {Correspondence of the Family 
of Hatton, Camd. Soc., i. 79 ; Probate Act 
Rooki P. C. C. 1672). . His will, dated two 
days before, was proved on 28 March follow- 
ing by bis wife Frances (reg. in P. C. C. 26, 
Eure). (3arke was one of the original fellows 
of the Royal Society, and is named in the 
charter one of the first council. He wrote a 
long Latin dissertation in the * Philosophical 
Transactions’ of 1668 (iii. 672-82), in which 
he endeavours to ])rove that Dr. (Jeorge Joy- 
liffe was the first discoverer of the lymphatic 
vessels. He had also in preparation a work 
giving an account of his own original inves- 
tigations in anatomy, which w^as to have 
been published at the expense of the society 
(Bikctt, Jlisf. of Roy. Soc. ii. 339), hut this 
he did not live to complete. It was Clarke 
who proposed to the society ‘that a man 
hanged might be begged of the king to try 
to revive him, and that in case he were re- 
vived, he might have his life granted him ’ 
(Biuoh, ii. 471). Clarke wms intimate with 
Pepys, and is frequently mentioned in the 
latter’s ‘ Diary.’ 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys., 2nd edit., i. 281, 315 ; 
Thomson’s Hist, of Roy. Soc. p. 108 ; Pepys’s 
Diary (Bright), pjissim ; Birch’s Hist. Roy. Soc. 
passim; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1660-1, p. 429, 
1663-4, p. 71, 1664-5, p. 129, 1665-6, p. 406, 
1667, pp. 228, 250, 431.] G. G. 

CLARKE, Sir AVILLIAM (1623 .P- 
1666), secretary at war, born in London, of 
obscure parentagf), was admitted a student of 
the Inner Temple in 1646, and was called to 
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the bar in 1663. He was appointed secretary of William Pryniie, was born at Swainswyke, 
at war on 28 Jan. 1661 (CaL State Papers^ \ near Bath; entered Merton College, Oxford; 
Dom. 1660-1, p. 490). He had previously j f^adiiated B.A. in 16(31 ; was elected fellow of 
acted for more than twelve years as secretary i Merton 1663, and after three years resigned 
to General Monck. At the Restoration he ' his fellowship, and pract ised pliysic at Bath, 
was knighted and given the great lodge and He wrote a work entitled ‘The Natural 
sixty acres of land in Marylebone Park (Lt- History of Nit re, ^ Ijondon, 1670, characterised 
SONS, jEVimVow/f, iii. 246). it e attended Monck by boundless conceit, giving all information 
in his official capacity on board the Royal- tlieh attainable on the subject. The sub- 
Oharles in the exptnlition against the Hutch stance was published in the ‘ Philosophical 
in the spring of 1666. A fight took place Transactions,’ No. 61 . He afterwards prac- 
on 1 June, and continued for four successive tised at Stepney in Middlesex, and died on 


days. On the second day Clarke’s right leg 
was shattered by a cannon-ball. He ‘ bore it 
bravely,’ but died two days later, aged 43. 
He was buried near the south door of the 
chancel of Harwich church, where a memo- 
rial to him was afterwards erected by his 
widow (inscription and plate in Taylok’s 
Ilarwichj p. 30). Monck, in commending his 
widow and child to the favour of the king, 
wrote of Clarke that in him he had lost ‘ a 
faithful and indefatigable servant,’ and that 
he ‘ cannot express too much kindness to his 
memory ’ ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1665-6, 
p. 471). Clarke married Dorothy, daughter 
and coheiress of Thomas Hyliard of Hamp- 
shire and Elizabeth Kimpton. By her fie had 
an only son, George Clarke (1660-1736), who 
was appointed some twenty-six years later 
to his father’s office of secretary at war, and 
is remembered by his munificent gifts to the 
university of Oxford [see Claekb, Gkoegb]. 
Lady Clarke married secondly Samuel Bar- 
row, M.D., who had been chief physician to 
Monck’s army in Scotland, and after the Re- 
storation became i)hysician in ordinary to 
the king, and advocate-general and judge- 
martial of the army. He was Milton’s friend, 
and a copy of Lat in elegiacs from his pen 
was prefixed to the second edition of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ in 1674. He died on 21 March 
1681-2, aged 67. His widow survived until 
1696, and was buried near him in the south 
aisle of Fulham church. Her monument by 
Grinling Gibbons is said to have cost 300/. 
(Faulknek, PMham, pp. 82-4). 

Clarke’s diary relating to naval aflairs 
(23 April-1 June 1666) is preserved in the 
British Museum (Addit. MS. No. 14286). 

[Haydn’s Book of Dignities, p. 190 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1660^1, 1664-5, 1665-6, 1666-7; ! 
Taylor’s Harwich, pp. 39-41; Pepys’s Di<'iry | 
(Bright), iii. 463, 469 ; Lysons’s Environs, ii. 
.370-1 ; Will reg. in P. C. C. 96, Mico ; MasspniH 
Life of Milton, vi. 714; Students adm. to InnflP 
Temple, 1647-1660, ed. W. H. Cooke, p. 320.] 

G. O. I 

CLARKE, WILLIAM (1640 .P-1684), 
physician, son of George Clarke, by the sister 

VOL. X. 


24 April 1684. 

[Clarke’s Nilro, British Museum; Wood’s 
Athense (Bliss), iv. 133.] (>. T. B. 

CLARKE, WILLIAM (1696-1771), 
antiquary, born at Ilaghmon Abbey, Shrop- 
shire, in 1696, was the son of a yooiuan who 
occupied a. tract of land under the Kynas- 
tons of Hardwick (Shropshire), and who 
acted as confidential agent for that family. 
Clarke was educated at Shrewsbury school 
and at St. .lohn’s College, Cambridge. He 
graduated B.A. in 1715, M.A. 1719, and 
became a follow of his college, on 22 Jan. 
1716-17. On leaving the universit'"' ho acted 
as chaplain to Dr. Adam Ottley, bishop of 
St. David’s, and on Ottley’s death in 1723 
w^as for a short time domestic chaplain to 
Thomas Holies, duke of Newcastle*. In 1724 
he was presented by Archbishop Wake to the 
rectory of Buxted in Suss(‘x, and in Septem- 
ber 1738 was made prebendary and residen- 
tiary of the prebend of Hova Villa in Chi- 
chester Cathedral; In 1768, having held the 
rectory of Buxted for more than forty years, 
he obtained permission to resign it to his son 
Edward. In June 1770 Clarke was installed 
chancellor of Chichester (also holding the 
rectories of Chittingley and Pevensey an- 
nexed to the chancellorship). In August of 
the sameyear hewas presented to the vicarage 
of Amport, the vicarial residence of which 
he resigned to a friend who died in July 
1771. In the spring of 1771 Clarke suftered 
from gout, and died on 21 Oct. of that year. 
He was buried in Chichesiter f^athedral, be- 
hind the choir (for sepulchral inscriptions, see 
Nichols, Lit. Anerd. iv. 370, 371). He had 
married (before 1724?) Anno Wotton (b. 
.Tune 1700, d. 11 .Inly 178.3), daughter of Dr. 
William Wotton, by whom ho had three 
HHl^n, two of whom survived him — a son, 
pRlev. Edward ('!larkc (1730-1786) [q. v.], 
.nd a daughter, Anne, who died, unmarried, 
it Chichester. 

Hay ley, who was intimate with the Clarkes, 
wrote some memorial verses beginning 

Mild William Clarko and Anne his wife. 

G G 
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And he elsewhere speaks of the * engaging | 
mildness ’ of Clarke’s countenance and man- j 
ners. Bishop Iluntingford also testifies to 
his ^exquisite taste and div(irsified erudition.’ 
So attentive, it is said, was Clarke to the 
interests of the chapter of C>hichester, ‘ and 
so admirably did he manage the jarring pas- 
sions of its members, that it was observed 
after his death, tlie peace of the church of 
Chichester has expired with Mr. (’larke”!’ 
Antiquities were nis favourite study, but 
(according to Hay ley) he was also ^a secret 
and by no means unsuccessful votary of the 
muses.’ Tlie ' impromptu ’ verses by Clarke 
<1 noted in Nichols i^Lit. AnectL iv. •ITfi) are 
of no particular merit, but he composed a 
good epigram on seeing the words ' lla^c est 
Oomus ult iina’ inscribed on the vault belong- 
ing to the dukes of Uichmond in Chichester 
Cathedral : 

Did ho, who tlius inscrib’d the wall, 

Not road, or not boliovo 8t. Paul, 

Who says there is, where’er it stands. 

Another house not made with hands; 

Or may we gatliia* from thes(' words, 

That liouso is not a house of lords ? 

Clarke’s principal published work was ‘Tlio 
Connexion of the Uoman, Saxon, and hhiglish 
f^oins deduced from observations on the Saxon 
Weights and Money,’ London, 1767, 4to. 
Another edition appcjired in 1771 (London, 
4to). In tliis work Clarke brings consider- 
able h'arning to lu^ar upon his obscure sub- 
jects, and writes witli much elegance of style, 
(fiarko also wrote the Latin preface (1730) 
to the collection of the Welsh laws of Dr. 
Wotton, his father-in-law ; a translation of 
Tra])p’s ‘ Lectures on Poetry,’ annotations on 
tlie Gr(‘ek Testament (the two latter in con- 
junction with Bowyer), and various notes 
"subjoined to the English version of Bleterie’s 
‘ Jjife of the Enip(;ror Julian.’ lie also drew 
np a short manuscript account of ‘ The Anti- 
quities of the Cathedral of ChichesteT,’ which 
was presented by his grandson to Iley, the 
historian of Chichester (see IIey, Hist, of 
Chichesfot\ p. 408). A ^ Discourse on the Com- 
merce of the Homans ’ was either by Clarke 
or by Bowyer (see NrciiOLS, ZeV. A necd. iv. 
Essay xii.) A raong Clarke’s friends and cor- 
respondents were Hayley, Jeremiah Mark- 
land, Dr. Taylor, the editor of Demosthenes, 
Archbishop S(^cker, and Bishop Sherlock. 
With Bowyer the printer he carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondence, which may be found 
in Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ iv. 396- 
489. The letters range in date from 1726 to 
1767, and are for the most part on learned 
subjects, including Roman antiquities. 

[Otter’s Life of E. D. Clarke (1825), vol. i.; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 363-489, and see in- 


dexes, vii. 81, 537 ; Nichols’s Lit. llluslr. li. 844, 
iii. 549-56, 656, iv. 742,745; Biog. Brit. (Kipp is); 
Dodd’s Epigrammatists, pp. 352, 353.] W. W. 

CLARKE, WII.LIAM (1800-1838), was 
the author of ‘ The Boys’ Own Book,’ ‘ Three 
Courses and a Dessert,’ and various works of 
light literature, which obtained a consider- 
able measure of popularity. He also brought 
out a liumorous periodical, called ‘ The Cigar,’ 
and he was for some time editor of the 
‘ Monthly Magazine.’ For the last three or 
four years of his life he devoted himself to 
an elaborate work on natural history. This 
j does not appear to have been published, nor 
1 are any of his other writings extant. While 
I working in his garden, in his house near Ham])- 
I stead, h(? died of an apoplectic fit on 17 June 
I 1838. 

[Courier, 22 June 1838.] J. M. S. 

CLARKE, WII.LTAM BRANAVHITE 
(1798-1878), divine and geologist, was born 
at East Bergholt, Suflblk, on 2 June 1798. 
He was educated chiefly at Dedham gram- 
mar school. He entered Cambridge in 1817, 
becoming a member of Jesus College, and in 
due course took the degrees of B. A. and M.A., 
j joining the senate in 1824. In 1821 Clarke 
I took holy orders, and between that date and 
1824 he acted in his clerical capacity at 
Ramsholt and other places by an especial ar- 
rangement, whi(*Ji allowed of his following 
his inclination for travel, and of his mnking 
fifteen distinct geological excursions on the 
continent ; of his being present at the siege 
of Antwerp in 1831 ; and making geological 
explorations in this country. In those early 
days the activity of Clarke’s mind was shown 
by his poetical efforts. In 1822 he produced 
three poems, entitled respectively ‘ Lays of 
Leisure,’ ‘ Pompeii,* ‘ The River Darwent,’ 
and in 1839 ‘Recollections of a Visit to Mont 
Blanc,’ and several religious poems. About 
this time Clarke appears to have given much 
attention to astronomical and meteorological 
phenomena. He published three papers on 
meteors between 1833 and 1836 ; on electrical 
henomena in 1837. From these observations 
e turned to geological ones, publishing in that 
year two papers on ‘The South East of Dor- 
setshire,’ on the country between ‘ Durlston 
Head and the Old Harry Rocks,’ and in 1838 
an abstract of a paper by him appears in the 
‘ Proceedings of the Geological Society ’ on 
‘ Suffolk and Norfolk.’ In 1839, being at that 
time in delicate health, Clarke was advised 
to try the influence of long sea voyages. He 
left England for New South Wales, and even 
then determined to examine the structure of 
the rocks of Australasia. During his voyage 
he lost no opportunity for making observa- 
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tions, falls of dust in the Atlantic especially 
engaging his attention, on which phenomenon 
ho published two j)ax)ers in the ^ Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal ’ and in tlie ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Geological Society/ From 
the time of his arrival in New South Wales 
until 1844 Clarke was in clerical charge of 
the country from Paramatta to the Hawkes- 
bury river ; and for a portion of that time he 
conducted the King’s School. In 1844 he 
took charge of Campbelltown ; but in 1847 
he became the minister of Willoughby, which 
otiice he held until 1870. At this latter date, 
his health requiring it, ho retired from his 
ministerial duties, which he had most faith- 
fully fulfilled for twenty-five years, receiving 
from his friends in the church a testimo- 


no attention was attracted to the subject 
until 1851, when Mr. E. H. Hargraves an- 
nounced the existence of an extensive gold- 
field throughout Australia. This, of course, 
settles beyond dispute the claims of Clarke 
as an original discoverer of the precious metal. 
Beyond this, to him must be given the cre- 
dit for developing the valuable coalfields of 
the colony. In 1877 his labours in deter- 
mining the age of those carboniferous depo- 
sits were rewarded by the presentation to 
him, by the])residentof the Geological Society 
of London, of the IMurchison medal. Clarke 
had laboured for nearly half a century on this 
subject, and had surveyed gi’eat depths of 
rocKs. ^ Science,’ says the president, ‘ owes 
much to Mr. Clarke for the consistent and 


nial, and sincere expressions of sympathy and 
regret. 

The name of Clarke is intiinatel 5 ^ connected 
with the discovery of gold in Australia, in 
1841 he wrote to a friend in New South 
Wales, informing him that he had found 
gold. In April of that year ho took his first 
journey from the east coast of Australia to 
the westward of the parallel of Port Jackson. 
In the alluvium of tlui river Mac(|uarie,\vjiich 
is spread out over a valley, tlie first gold was 
found. Clarke made a hasty survey of this 
auriferous district, and ho calculat(‘d that in 
this tract alone gold must exist over an area 
of not less than seven or eight hundred square 
m iles. 11(‘ wrote : ^ It was in t his allu vi um that 
the first grains of golds were found — finer in j 
places more remote from the mountains, and 
coarser in creeks at t Iu*i r base In 1 843 Clarke 
communicated the fact of hisdiscovery of gold 
to the gove 7 *nment of New South Wales, who | 
enjoined him to silence, fearing the iiillueiice j 
of the discovery on the rude po])ulation of ! 
Sydney. In 1 831) Count Strzelecki i.s said to j 
have discovered traces of gold in New South I 
Wales, and to have informed Sir G. Gippsof ; 
the fact. The governor now, as later, t hought j 
it desirable to keep the count’s discovery a ! 
secret. Strzelecki nev(*r afterwards revert ed 
to the subject. When his own book was pub- I 
lished in 1845 ho does not allude to it. Sir ' 
Itoderick Murchison had recently returned I 
from his geologica 1 survey of Russia. He was | 
struck by the similarity of the count’s s])cci- } 
mens from Australia with those which he had j 
brought from the Ural Mountains. Murchison I 


persistent manner in which he has upheld 
his opinion regarding the age of the Austra- 
lian carboniferous series.’ Clarke’s labours 
also resulted in the discovery of tin, an ac- 
count of which (‘(.)n Mining’) he published 
in the ^Sydney Herald’ on lb Aug. 1849. 

In addition to his clerical duti(\s, Clarke 
I held various honorary appointments. He 
was fellow of St. Paul’s Colh‘ge from its 
foundation in 1853: a trustee of the Vuotra- 
lian Museum, and of tlit* fre(i |)ublic library. 
Ho was ofl’ered a seat in the first senate of 
! the univtu’sity of Sydney, and the position of 
I professor of geology; but he felt the claims 
i already made upon his time would not allow 
of his burdening himself with the heavy 
duties of instructing si udents. 

Several att(‘m])ts luid been made to carry 
out a Philosojdiical Society in Sydney, but 
they were not successful. Eventually, in 
1850, the Philosophical Society of New Soutli 
Wales was originated. (3arkt‘ was the active 
vice-presid»*nt , and delivered several address(‘s 
at the commencement of tlu^ .ses^sions. In 
1807 Clark(^ (hdivered an address to inaugu- 
rate the Royal Society of New South Wales. 
On 1 1 May 1876 he delivei’ed his last anniver- 
sary address, and urged the desirability of 
obtaining a charter, of building a ])ermanent 
home, of forming a library, and of arranging a. 
scientific collection. These ideas were, carried 
out, andtheh‘gislative assembly voted 7,000/. 
for the purchase of Clarke’s collection. In 
1850, and again in 1800, he visited Tasmania 
for the purpose of examining the country' 
around Fingal and tlu* Don River. In ISo'o 


expressed his opinion that gold must exist in 
New South Wales, and in 1810 he advisc'd 
Cornish miners to emigrate to that colony 
[see Murchison, Sir Rodkrick Lmpky]. 
On 18 July. 1800 the governors of the Aus- 
tralian colonies signed a certificate stating 
that the discovery of gold was made by the 
Rev. W. B. Clarke, of Sydney, in 1841, but 


diamonds were found by him, and in his an- 
j niv(‘rsary address in 1870 he read a paper 
on the ‘Natural History of the Diamond,’ 
in which he described his discovery. Clarke 
was (dected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
, Tiondon in 1870, it being especially stated on 
1 his reception that this was in recognition of 
J his discovery of the gold in Australia. 
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Few men who have been so busily engaged 
as Clarke was, with his ministerial duties and 
his ollicial engagements, have found the un- 
disturbed leisure required for the production 
of so many scientific memoirs and descriptive 
papers. The * Sydney Mail ’ in 1 872 published 
a list of 180 scientilic papers written by him, 
4 ind these were not all. The catalogue of the 
Royal Society gives the titles of thirty-nine | 
papers contribut(id to societies and scientilic 
journals in this country. AVith all this it is 
stated that Clarkfc oflicially reported on no 
less an area than 108,000 miles of territory. 
On his eightie.th birthday he completed the 
fourth edition of his * Uemarks on the Sedi- 
mentary Formations of New South Wales/ 
lie died on 17 June 1878, after an attack of 
paraly.sis. On .‘1 .fuly flic president of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, announ- : 
•cing his deatli, said : ^ On tlie last day of his j 
life he busied liiins(df in arranging fossils, and ' 
in writing a letter to Professor do Koninck.’ i 


I special study. Besides various other papers 
j and articles intimately connected with the 
I practice of his profession, he also wrote on 
I the kindred subjects of the medical charities 
; of London, the abuse of the out-patient 
I system at hospitals, provident dispensaries, 

' the temperance question, and especially me- 
; dical missions. Early iii life, shortly befbre 
he left Rugby, ho had been brought to see 
I the importance of religion, and this convic- 
I tion was the ruling principle of the remainder 
I of his 1 ife. In 1870 lie had been most happily 
' married to a lady of cultivated tastes, and of 
j entires sympathy with his philanthropic pur- 
suits and his religious convictions, and who, 
with four sous, survived him. Loudon, where 
j he had so many useful objects in band and 
in view, would have appeared to be the proper 
plac(3 for such a man. But his income as a 
pure surgeon did not keep pace Avilh the re- 
uirements of an increasing family, and in 
870 ho determined to leave London and 


[Phillips’s Mining and Metallurgy of (lold and 
Silver, 1867; Count Slrzc^lecki’s Physical Doserip- | 
tion of New South Wales and Van Hi omen’s Land; 
Report from the Select (yomraittee on tho Ser- 
vices of the Rev. W. B. (darke (Blue Book), 1861; 
Claims of tho Rev. W. B. Clarke, Sydney, 1860 ; 
Murchison’s Siluria, 1854; Geikies Life of Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, 1875 ; Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society, 1855; Journal of tho 
Proceedings of tho Royal Society of New Soutli 
Wales, 1879 ; Geological Magazine, vol. v. 1878 ; 
Annals of Natural History, 1862.] R. II-t. 

CLARKE, WILLIAM FAIRLTK,M.D. 
{1838-1884), medical and surgical Avritor, Avas 
born in 18.3.3 at Calcutta. 1 1 is fatlier AAUisan 
officer in the Bengal civil .s(!rvico, and died 
when (.Tarko was an infant. He avus edu- 
cated first attln^lligli School at Edinburgh, 
Avent to Rugby at t he age of fifteen, and to 
C ’hrist Church, Oxford, in October 1852. After 
taking his B.A. degree in 1856 he returned 
to Edinburgh, Avit h the intention of study- 
ing for tlje bar ; but finding medicine more 
to his taste, he gUA^e up the hiAV, and in 
October 1858 he entered ns a medical student 
at King’s College, London. After graduat- 
ing M.A. and M.Il. at Oxford in 1862, and 
obtaining the. fellowship of the College of 
Surgeons in the following year, he cora- 
immced ])ractice in Tjondon as a pure surgeon, 
lie held several ])Liblic appointments, the 
most important being t he assistant-surgeoncy 
at ChnringCross Hospital, which he obtained 
in 1871. In 1866 he wrote a ^Manual of 


establish himself in general practice in the 
count ry. Accordingly lie took his M.D. degree 
at Oxford, and removed to Southborough, 
near Tunbridge Wells in Kent, where he 
passed the remainder of his life, carefully 
attending to his patients, and at the same 
time taking an active part in all local affairs 
that Avere calculated to benefit his poorer 
brethren. In 188 1 lie had a severe and tedious 
I attack of typhoid fever, from tho effects of 
I which he never completely recovered, though 
I ho Avas able to carry on liis work almost as 
I n.siial. In the early jiart of 1884 symptoms 
of some obscure mischief of the brain began 
todevelope themselves, wliich compelled him 
to leave home, and of Avhich he died at Bon- 
chnrch in the Isle of Wight, in his fifty-first 
year, on 8 May. 'He Avas buried at Elving- 
ton, near York, by his mother’s grave; but 
a drinking fountain has been erected by sub- 
scription to Ills memory at Southborough. In 
{ London also his name is perpetuated by the 
‘Fairlie Clarke Conversazione,’ an annual 
meeting for medical students, begun by him- 
self some years before his death, and con- 
tinued, iimhir the above name, by the Medical 
I Missionary Association. His portrait appears* 
in n photogra])liic picture published 1876 (?) 
entitled * Leaders in JMedicine and Surgery.’ 

[A small Axilumo, edited byE. A. W., contain- 
ing his * Life and Letters, Hospital ►Sketches, and 
Addresses,’ was published in 1885, and has been 
used in tho preceding notice. See also Dr. 
George Johnson’s address at tho Med.-Chir. Soc. 


the Practice of Surgery,’ Avliich Avent through and a notice in the Brit. Med. Journ., 

three editions; and in 1873 he published his 1884.] W. A. G. 

principal surgical work, ‘ A Treatise on the CLARKSON, DAVID (1622-1686). 
Diseases of the Tongue,’ a valuable mono- j ejected minister, son of Robert Clarkson, Avas 
graph on 11 subject Avhicli lie had made his ; born at Bradford, Yorkshire, Avliere he was 
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baptised on 3 March 1622. lie was educated 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, and by virtue of 
a warrant from the Earl of Manchester was 
admitted fellow on 5 May 1645, being then 
B. A. Among his pupils was John Tillotson, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, who 
succeeded him in his fellowship about 27 Nov. ■ 
1651, and always ^ bore a singular respect to 
him.^ Clarkson had pupils until 26 March 
1650. He obtained the perpetual curacy of 
Mortlake, Surrey, and held it till his ejection 
by the Uniformity Act in 1 602. After ^ shift- 
ing from one place of obscurity to another ’ he 
became, in July 1682, colleague to John Owen, 
D.D., as pastor of an independent church in 
London, and on Owen’s death in the follow- 
ing year he succeeded him as sole pastor. 
He did not long hold this office, dying rather 
suddenly on 14 June 1686. His luneral ser- 
mon was preached by William Bates, D.D. 
[q. V.], who is generally called a presbyterian, 
in spite of his attachment to a moderate 
episcopacy. Clarkson married a daughter of i 
Sir Henry Holcroft. Th(^ funeral sermon for 
liis daughter Gertrude was printed in 1701. 
Clarkson’s brother William held the seques- 
tered rectory of Addle, Yorkshire, and died 
not long before the llestoration. Ills sister 
was married to Sharp, uncle of the arch- 
bishop of York, and father of 'riiomas Sliarp, 
tlie ejected minister. Clarkson’s powers, 
which were highly valued by Baxter, are 
exhibited in his controversial writings, the 
fruit of much learning and judgment. 

He published; 1. ‘ The Practical Divinity 
of the Papists proved destructive to Chris- 
tianity, &c.,’ 16/2, 4to (C^alainy reckons this 
piece one of the ablest of its kind). 2. ^Ani- 
madversions upon the Sp(*eches of the Eive 
Jesuits,^ 1679 (Watt). 3. ‘No Evidence for 
Diocesan Churches or any Bishops without 
the Choice or Consent of tlie People in the 


mons, &c.,’ 1721, fob Clarkson also contri- 
buted sermons to Samuel Annesley’s ‘ Morn- 
ing Exercise at Cripplegate,’ 1 661, and to Na- 
thaniel Vincent’s ‘Morning Exercise against 
Popery,’ 1675. Clarkson’s ‘Select Works’ 
were edited for the Wycliffe Society by 
Cooper and Blackburn, 1846, 8vo. 

[Galamy's Account, 1713, pp. 386, 667, 813 ; 
Contin. 1727, p. 813; Hist. Acet. of iny own Life 
(2nded.), 1830, ii. 469 ; Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, 1714, pt. ii. 142, 277; Palmer’s Noncanf. 
Memorial, 1803, iii. 305 ; Neal’s Hist, of tlie Puri- 
tans, Dub. 1759, iv. 470 ; Birch’s Life of Tillotson 
(2nd ed.), 1753, pp. 4, 10 ; Biographical Collec- 
tions, 1766, pp. 108 sq. ; Watt’s Bibb Brit. 1824 ; 
Glaire’s Diet, des Sciences EccUs. 1868, i. 481 ; 
extracts from admission book of Clare College, 
per Bcv. E. Atkinson, D.D., master.^ A. G. 

CLARKSON, JOHN (1697-1763), Do- 
minican friar, was professed at Bornliem in 
1716, studied afterwards at TjOUvain,and was 
ordained priest in 1721 . He was sent on the 
English mission in 1733, and for thirteen 
years was chaplain at Aston-Flamville Hall, 
near Hinckley, Leicestershire. In 1747 he 
removed to Brussels, as confessor of tl w Eng- 
lish nuns. Ho held several high offict « in 
his order in Belgium ; was elected pi ior of 
Bornhem in 1753 ; and died at Brussels on 
26 March 1703. His works are: ‘Theses 
Philosophic.T,’IiOUvain, 1724; ‘Conclusiones,’ 
Louvain, 1727 ; and ‘ An h]ssay or Introduc- 
tion to the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
wherein the institution of that celebrated 
devotion, in excellence, indulgences, &c., are 
set forth,’ Loud. 1737 ; third edit., printed 
with ‘An Essay on the Rosary,’ hy .lohu 
O’Connor, Dublin, 1788, 8vo. 

[Palmer’s Obit. Notices of the Eriar-Preachers, 
p. 17 ; Oliver’s Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 
p. 452.] T. C, 


Primitive Times,’ 1681, 4to (in reply to Stil- 
lingflcet). 4. ‘ Diocesan Churches not yet dis- 
covered in the Primitive I’imes,’ 1682, 4to (a 
defence of the foregoing). Posthumous were : 
5. ‘A Discourse of the Saving Grace of God,’ 
^1688, 8vo (preface by John Ilo>ve). 6. ‘ Pri- 
mitive Episco])acy, iS:c.,’ 1688, 8vo ; reissued 
1689, 8vo (answered hy Dr. Henry Maurice, 
in ‘Defence of Diocesan lOpiscopacy,’ 1691). 
7. ‘A Discourse concerning Liturgies,’ 1689, 
Bvo (a P'rench translation was publi.shcd at 
Rotterdam, 1716). 8. ‘Sermons and Dis- 

courses on several Divine Subjects,’ 1696, fob 
(jjortrait by R. White; this is one of the folios 
fiometime^s found in old dissenting chapels, 
originally attached hy a chain to a reading- 
desk, e.g. at Lydgate, Hinckley, Coventry). 
9. ‘ Funeral Sermon for John Owen, D.D.,’ 
1720, 8vo, and in Owen’s ‘ Collection of Ser- 


CLARKSON, LAWRENCE. [See Clax- 

TON.] 

CLARKSON, NATHANIbH. (1724- 
1795), painter, began his artistic career as a 
coach-])a inter and sign-painter. In tlie latter 
capacity he has by some been ert'ditod with the 
famous ‘ Sliakes])(‘are ’ sign, which is generally 
attributed to Samuel Wale, R.A. Ho resided 
in Church Street, Islington, and in 1754 
paint(‘(l and ])r(‘.seiit('d to his ])arish church, 
St. Mary, Islington, an altarpiece of ‘The 
Annunc.ialion,’ having on eitlier side emblems 
of the law and gospel in chiaroscuro. This 
picture remained at the east end of the church 
till recently, when it Avas removed to make 
way for a stained-glass window. Clarkson 
was a nu'mher of the Incoiqiorated Society 
of Artists, and one of the artists who sub- 
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scribed to the charter of incorporation in | 
17(56. lie exhibited with that society in ; 
17(12, 17()4, 1706, 17()7, the works contri- ^ 
bated bein^ portraits, including one of him- j 
self. In 1777 he painted and presented to ; 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company, of which | 
he was a member of the court of assistants, a j 
large picture, rej^resenting Henry VII grant- I 
ing the charter to the master, Richard Smith, I 
and wardens of the company in 1603. For ’ 
tliis preti‘ntious and' ill-executed picture, 
which still liangs in the court room of the 
company, Clarkson was voted the thanks of 
the company, and presented with a piece of 
plate. In 1788 ho was one of tin; committee 
appointed to select a painter for the portrait 
of George llristow, clerk to the company, 
Opic being chosen in preference to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The house in which Clarkson lived | 
in Islington stood until October 188(1; it con- 
tained some figures painted in chiaroscuro, 
representing ^ llesign, Sculi)ture, and Archi- 
tecture.’ lie died 26 Sept. 1795, and was 
buried 2 Dec. at St. Mary’s, Islington. 

[Re(lgrav(i’s Diet , of Mnslish Artists; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists, 17G8-1S80; Nelsoir.s Hist, of 
8t. Mary, Islington; Lewis’s Hisl. of Islington; 
Pye’s Patronage of British Art; Faithfnirs Ac- 
count of the IVuit ings belonging to tlielVlerehant 
Taylors’ (Company ; Oataloguos of the Tneoi’po- 
rated Society of Artists; information from the 
churchwardens of Si . Mary, Islington.] L. C. 

CLARKSON, TIKJIMAS (17(30-1816), 
anti-slavery agitator, was the son of the Rev. , 
•lohn (durkson, liead-mastor from 1749 to 
1766 of the free grammar seiiool at AVis- 
htnicli, where he was horn on 28 March 1760. 
At the age of fifteen he was admitted to St. 
Paul’s School on 4 Oct. 1776, where he ob- 
tained one of the Pauline exhibitions in 1780, 
and, having gaimui the Gower exhibition in a 
previous year, wiuit up to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, as a sizar. In 1783 he graduated 
B.A., having obtained the first place among 
the junior optimes in the mathematical tripos ^ 
of that year. In 1784 and 1785 he w^on the , 
memliers’ prizes for Tjatin essays open to ! 
middle and senicir bachelors respectively. | 
The subject for the essay of 1785 was the | 
(1 nest ion ^anne liceat invitos in servitutem ! 
dare?’ and the contest for this prize deter- | 
mined the whole course of Clarkson’s life. ! 
The study of the auhj(*ct absorbed him day and | 
night. The essay was read in the senate house 
in June 1785, and obtained much applause. 
The subject still continuing to engross his 
thoughts, ho determined to translate his 
essay, and thus draw the attention of influ- 
ential people to the liorrors of the slave 
trade. Cadell the publisher, to whom he 


first offered the manuscript, did not give 
him much encouragement. On leaving the 
shop he met Joseph Hancock of AVisbeacli, a 
quaker, and an old family friend, who there- 
upon introduced him to James Phillips, a 
booksclh^r in George Yard, Lombard Street, by 
whom the essay was published in June 1786. 
Through this introduction to Phillips, Clark- 
son came to know William Dillwyn, James 
Ramsay, Joseph Woods, Granville Sharp, and 
others who had already been labouring in the 
same cause. Soon after this he made the ac- 
quaintance of William Wilberforce, to whose 
advocacy in parliament its final success was 
greatly due. On 22 May 1787 a committee 
was formed for the suppression of the slave 
trade, consist ing of Granville Sharp, William 
Dillwyn, Samuel Iloare, George Harrison, 
John TJoyd, Jostiph Woods, Thomas Clark- 
son, Richard Phillips, John Barton, Joseph 
Hooper, James Phillips, and Philip Sansom, 
all of whom, it should be noticed, were 
quakers, with the exception of Sharp, San- 
som, and Clarkson. 

Shortly afterwards Clarkson went to Bris- 
tol, Liverj)Ool, and otht‘r phict's for the double 
I purpose of colle(?ting lurther information 
with r(*gard to the slave t rade and of holding 
mo(itings in favour of its suppression. At 
I Alanchester he delivered one of the few ser- 
' mons he ever prescluHl ; for though he had 
been ordaiiu'd a deacon, he had abandoned 
all idea of exercising liis profession. Through 
the personal t'xt'rtions of Clarkson and his 
fellow-workers, and by the distribution of 
a number of anti-slavery tracts, the dia- 
bolical nature of the trade became gene- 
rally known throughout the country. On 
11 Feb. 1788 a cominitt('(i of th(‘ privy coun- 
cil was ordered to iiKiuire into ‘ the present 
stale of the African trade.’ On 9 AT ay the 
abolition of the slave trade w'as first practi- 
cally discussed in parliament. Tlie subject 
was introduced by Pitt, iu the absence of 
AVilherforce through illness. As a step to- 
w'ards curbing the cruelties of tlie trade, Sir 
William Dolben introduced a hill ])roviding 
that the number of slaves brought in the 
shipsshould be in proportion to tlu'ir tonnage.' 
The mortality of the TH^gro(\s during the 
voyage avoi'aged, under the most favourable 
circumstances, 46 per cent., and in many cases 
over 80 per cent. After t he parties int eresied 
in the traffic had been lu^ird by counsel at the 
1 bar of both houses, the hill, in spite of violent 
j opposition, passed into law. 

I The privy council ri'port having been pre- 
' sented, Wilberforce brought the question 
before the House of Commons on 12 May 
1789. Aleanwhile (Clarkson’s labours had 
never slackened, and in A iigust of this year 
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he went over to Paris, where he stayed nearly 
six months, endeavouring to persuade the 
French government, then in the throes of 
revolution, to abolish the slave trade, lie ! 
met with little success, though the Marquis 
de la Fayette and Mirabeau supported him. 
To the latter Clarkson wrote a letter, contain- 
ing from sixteen to twenty pages, every other 
day for a month, to bring the* entire facts 
of the case before him. Another instance 
of Clarkson’s indefatigable perseverance oc- 
curred after his return from France in his 
search for a sailor whose evidence was con- 
sidered of the greatest importance. Not 
knowing whether the man was dead or alive, 
and ignorant of his name as well as of his 
whereabouts, Clarkson boarded all the ships 
belonging to the navy at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Chatham, Sheerness, and Portsmouth. He at 
length discovered the man on board the fifty- 
seventh vessel which he had searched, in Ply- 
mouth harbour. During the autumn of 1790 | 
Clarkson again travelled through the country : 
for the purpose of securing further witnesses 
to give evidence in bohalt of the abolition of 
the slave trade before the parliamentary com- | 
mittee, the hearing of which finally closed on ’ 
5 April 1791. On 19 April in the same year | 
Wilber force’s motion for stopping the future | 
importation of slaves from Africa, though | 
supported by Pitt, F ox, and Burke, was lost 
after two nights’ debate by 1 63 to 88. Though 
terribly disheartened, the efibrts of the little 
band of philanthropists wcire not relaxed, and 
Clarkson again travelled through the country 
in order to keep up the agitation. In July 
1794 his health completely gave way, -and he i 
was obliged to retire from his work. He had 
spent most of his little fortune, and, accord- 
ingly, Wilberforce started a subscription 
among his friends. In Wilberforce’s ‘ Life ’ j 
(1838, ii. 51-6) some correspondence is pub- ; 
lishod on the subject which it would have 
been better to have left undisturbed. After 
an absence of nine years Clarkson returned 
to his duty on the committee, and in the 
latter part of 1805 once more made a journey 
through the country, which met with extra- 
ordinary success. At length the bill for the 
abolition of the slave trade was introduced 
by Lord Grenville in th(? House of Lords on 
2 Jan. 1807, and received the royal assent on 
25 March following. But the struggle was 
not quite finished. In 1818 Clarkson had an 
interview with the Emperor of Russia at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, to secure his influence with the 
allied sovereigns at the approaching congress 
in favour of the suppression of the slave trade 
throughout their dominions. In England fhe 
struggle had to be continued for the abolition 
of slavery in the West India islands, and in 


1823 the Anti-slavery Society was formed, 
Clarkson and Wilberforce being made vice- 
presidents of the society. It was not until 
August 1833 that the Emancipation Bill 
was passed, which made freedmen of some 
8(X),000 slaves and awarded 20,(KK),000/. as 
compensation to their owners. ( fiarkson was 
unable to take a very active share in t he closing 
part of this movement, as his health was now 
worn out. Cataract formed in both his eyes, 
and lor a short time he became totally blind, 
but in 1836 he regained his sight by means 
of a successful operation. On 15 April 1839 
he was admitted to the freedom of t he city of 
Ijondon. Tliis ceremony took place at, the 
Mansion 1 louse, out of regard to his ago and 
infirmities, instead of at the Guildhall. His 
last appearance on a public platform was at 
the Anti-slavery Convention held nt tlie Erce- 
masons* Hall iii.]une 1 840, when he presided 
and made a short address. ITaydon’s picture 
of this scene is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, where there is also a portrait of Clark- 
son by De Breda. His bust, by Behnes, is in 
the Guildhall. During the latter years of his 
life Clarkson resided at Playford 1 1 ill, m*ar 
Ipswich, where he died on 26 iMipt. 1846, 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age. He 
was buried Playforil on 2 Oct. following. 
Clarkson never joined the Society of Kriends. 

. His wife, Catherine, who survived him, was 
i the daugliter of William Buck of Bury St. 

' Edmunds. Their only son, Thomas, one* of 
i the Thames police magistrates, was killed in 
! a carriage accident on 9 March 1 837, in his 
I fortieth year. 

I Clarkson was not the first to call tlio at- 
tention of the country to the criminality of 
slavery, but it is almost irapossilfie to ovor- 
I rate the effect of his unceasing perseverance 
in the cause. Before he entered on the crusade 
slaveholding was considered, except by a 
chosen few, as a m*cessary part of so(;ial eco- 
nomy; it was duo largely to Clarkson’s ex- 
ertions that long before his death it had come 
to be regarded as a crime. Wordsworth ad- 
dressed to him a sonnet, bc^ginning ‘ Clarkson, 
it was an obstinate hill to climb,’ ‘on the 
final passing of the Bill for tlie Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, March 1807.’ A monument 
has been erected to his memory on the hill 
above Wade’s Mill, on tlie Buntingford road. 

Clarkson puhlisliod the following works : 
1. ‘ An Essay on the Slavery and Commerce 
of the Human Species, jiarticularly the Afri- 
can, translated from a Latin Dissertation 
which was honoured with the first prize in 
the University of Cambridge for the year 1785. 
With Additions,’ London, 1780, 8vo ; 2nd 
edition, enlarged, London, 1788, 8vo. 2. *' An 
Essay on the Impolicy of the African Slave 
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Trade/ In two l(0ndon, 1788, 8vo i 

2nd edition, Lon «^ ^788, ^vo. 3. ^ An 
Essay on the CoippaSaUye Efficiency of Regu- 
lation or Abolition, as applied to the Slave 
Trade . . . Lbndon, 1789^ 8vo. 4. * Letters 
on the Slave Tradd* and the State of the 
Natives in those parts of Africa which are 
contiguous to Fort. St. Louis and Goree, 
written at Paris in December 1789 and 
January 1790/ London, 1791, 4to. 6, ‘A 
Portraiture of Quakerism . . . / London, 

1806, 3 vols. 8vo; 2nd edition, London, 

1807, 8vo j 3rd edition, London, 1807, 8vo. 
6. ^ Three Letters (one of which has apM&red 
before) to the Planters and Slave-mercmants, 
principally on the subject of Compensation,' 
London, 1807, 8vo. 7. ^ History of the Rise, 
Progress, and Accomplishment of the Abo- 
lition of the African Slave Trade by the 
British Parliament,' London, 1808, 2 vols. 
8vo; new edition, with prefatory remarks 
on the subsequent abolition of slavery, Lon- 
don, 1 839, 8vo. 8. The preface to ^ z ’ 
Clark's Account of the different Chariti^ 
belonffing to the Poor of the County of 
Norfolk, abridged from the returns, under 
Gilbert's Act, to the House of Commons in 
1786 j and from the Terriers in the office of 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich,' Bury St. Ed- 
munds and London, 1811, 8v^# 9. ‘ Memoirs 
of the Private and Public Life of William 
Penn/ London, 1813, 2 vols. j new edition, 
with a preface — in reply to the charges against 
his character made by Lord Macaulay in his 
* History of England ' — by W. E. Forster, 
London, 1849, 8vo. 10. * An Essay on the 
Doctrine and Practice of the Earl^ Christians, 
as they relate to War,' 2nd edition, London, 
1 817, 8vo. Thi s was tract No. 8 of tne Society 
for the Promotion of Permanent and Uni- 
versal Peace, and passed through a number 
of editions. 11. * Thoughts on the Necessity 
of improving the Oonmtion of the Slaves 
in the British Colonies, with a view to 
their ultimate Emancipation . . . / London, 
1823, 8vo \ 2nd edition, corrected, London, 


1823, 8vo ; another edition,^ London, 1823, 
8vo, in the preface to which it is stated 
that it first appeared in the ‘Inquirer;' 
4th edition, corrected, London, 1824, Svo* 
12. ‘ The Cries of Africa to the Inhabitants 
of Europe; or a Survey of that’ Bloody 
Commerce called the Slave Trade,^ London 
(1822?), 8vo. This was translated into 
French and Spanish. 13. ‘ Researches Ante- 
diluvian, Patriarchal, and Historical, con- 
cerning the way in which Men first acquired 
their Knowledge of God and Eelijpon,' &c., 
London and Ipswich, 1836, 8vo. ‘ Stric- * 
tures on a Life of William Wilberfbree ^ 
the Rev, W. Wilberforce and the Rev. & 
Wilberforce/ London, 1838, 8vo. 15. ‘A 
Letter to the Clergy of various Deuomi- 
natious and to the Slaveholding Planets ip 
the Boufhem Parts of the United States of 
ATnerica/ London, 1841, 8vo. 16. ‘‘Not a 
Labourer wanted for .ramaica ; to whicli is 
added an Account of the newly erected Vil- ^ 
lages by the Peasantry there and their bene- 
ficial Results/ London, 1842, 8vo. 17 . ‘ Essay 
on Baptism, with some Remarks on the Doc- 
trine of the Nicene Church, on which Puseyism 
is built,' London and Ipswich, 1843, 8vo. 
18. ‘R^iew of the Rev. Thomas B. Free- 
man's “Journal of Visits to Ashanti,” &c., 
with Remarks on the Present Situation of 
Africa and its Spiritual Prospects,' London, 
1845, 4to. 19. ‘ The Grievances of our Mer- 
cantile Seamen, a National and Crying Evil/ 
London and Ipswich, 1846, 12mo. 

[Taylor’s Biographical Sketch of Thomas 
Clarkson (1839) ; A Sketch of the Life of 
Thomas Clarkson (1876); Elmes’s Thomas Clark- - 
son, a monograph (1864); Gent. Mag. 1846, 
new ser., xxvi. 642-6 ; Annual Register, 1846, 
App. to Chron. pp. 287-9 ; Daily News, 30 Sept. 
1846 ; Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade (1889); History of Wisbeach 
(1833) ; Gardiner’s Registers of St. Paul’s School 
(1884), pp. 161, 403, 416; Notes and Queries, 
Ut ser. XI. 46, 6th ser. xii. 228, 314 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] G. F. R. B. 
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